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DEDICA  TION 


Tbs  first  of  our  living  Statesmen  is  not  only  remarkabl 
|,  for  the  largeness  of  his  political  views  and  his  consummal 
mastery  of  details,  but  for  the  generous  confidence  with  whic 
he  regards  the  working  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  an 
for  his  untiring  energy  in  promoting  their  welfare.  l\ 
is  also  known  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  nob) 
in  literature,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  th 
heroic  ages.  A  popular  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Poems  has  therefore  a  double  right  to  the  sanction  of  hi 
name.  The  writer  of  the  following  Memoir  avails  himself  ( 
the  privilege  which  has  been  accorded  him,  and  with  sent 
ments  of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect,  dedicates  th 
hook  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Thos«  about  Scott  may  liaie  been  already  impres&ed,  like  Mis.  Coclcboil 
his  menlu]  cnei^  and  delemiiiiatiori  lo  "  know  everything."  But  id  Ih 
biography  he  adopts  another  ton^  which  reappears  in  his  later  lelten. 
Gonseiom  that  industry  had  not  come  lo  him  without  a  ilruggle.  About  oi 
brolhen  be  remarks,  that  he  had  "  llie  same  deleimiaed  indolence  lh»t  nu 
No  description  could,  at  liist  sight,  appear  less  applicable  lo  himi 
there  be  one  constsuil  attribute  of  real  genius,  it  is  vast  capacity  for  and 
nl  of  labour.  Genius  often  makei  us  feel  that  it  is  almost  syaooftnoru 
ifnce,  as  DufToa  and  Reynolds  called  iL  And  it  would  be  difficult  t< 
a  of  genius  whose  reconled  works, — oevei  more  them  a  portion  of  the 
I  «4iale  work,— are  more  extensive  and  varied  than  Scott's,  He  had,  in  the  1 
^  auDther  channing  quality,  often,  Ihongh  not  so  essentially  an  attiQ 
I,  iBtellecluai  ^cellence — Modesty,  Hence,  throughout  his  life  he  undervalue) 
I  Self,  and  thought  little  of  his  own  enei^.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  " 
piined  indolence,"  like  the  iniiahility  of  temper  which  he  so  subdued  tl 
existence,  was  a  real  element  in  his  nature.  At  school  (1778- 
s  leal  for  study  is  inferior  lo  tlie  ardour  of  Shelley  ;  he  takes  n 
nterest  in  what  is  not  only  the  most  perfect,  but  the  most  esse 
*'  of  literatures, — that  of  Greece  ;  even  in  Latin  going  only  far  e 
■  set  the  highest  value  upon  the  modem  veisc  of  Buchanan,  and  a 

II  and  Ciaudian.     He  was  salisEed  with  1  working  knowledge  of  F^ 

I'  Geimrui,  Italian,   and  Spanish.     Perhaps  the  family  Ruling  expended  iu 

tonlining  his  studies  lo  the  circle  marked  out  by  strong  creative  imp 

1  history,  maoners,  romances,  and  poetry  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe 

1  ing  back  now  at  the  result,  the  Poems  and  the  Novels,  one  is  inclined  ti 

LSeott  in  oU  this  followed  the  imperious  promptings  of  nature.    This,  howeve 

E'WH  his  own  judgment.      He  regretted  nothing  more  bitterly  than  his  want' 

al  training.    "  I  forgot  the  very  letters  of  the  Creek  alphabet,"  t 

'  in  the  Autobiography  of  1808,  "a  loss  never  10  be  repaired,  considering  whi 

language  is,  and  who  they  were  who  employed  it  in  their  composltioi 

ngain,  "  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  lh( 

fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  u| 

foundation."    Within  the  range  noticed,  however,  his  "appeliie  for  hooks  1 

amjile  and  nndisciiminating  as  it  was  indefatigable:  few  ever  read  si 

adds,  "orlo  so  little  purpose."     Spenser,  Tasso's  "Jemsalem"  In  1 

"above  all.   Bishop  Percy's   Rellqaes  of  Ancumt  Poetry,"  arc  specified 

■Itboogh  throughout  his  life  SootI  exhibited  a  reluctance  to  employ  his  pd 

mlnil  on  tobjects  mjuiring  hard  thought,  and  was  disposed  to  defer  any 

npmi  which  he  was  engaged  to  ihc  last,  yet  in  the  main  we  majr  rego) 

"detcrmiiied  indolence"  as  absorbed  into  the  meditative  atmosphcte  (if  w 

iueihetrwdi  of  the  poetical  culurc :  as  the  undersoil  whence  so  masym 
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imaginative  writing  were  destined  to  grow.     There  is  a  strong  general  likeness 
tins  point  between  Scott  and  the  greatest  of  hb  contemporaries  in  poetr>' :  and 
t  words  in  which  Wordsworth  described  himself  would  have  borne  an  equal 
pfication  to  his  friend  :— 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasaot  thought. 
As  if  Ufe*8  businets  were  a  summer  mood. 

My  fife,"  Scott  himself  says,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
iny  (Dec  27,  1825),  "  though  not  without  its  hts  of  waking  and  strong  exertion, 
»  been  a  sort  of  dream,  spent  in 

Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy. 

hftfe  worn  a  wishing-cap,  the  power  of  which  has  been  to  divert  present  griefs 
fa  touch  of  the  wand  of  imagination,  and  gild  over  the  future  by  prospects  more 
irthan  can  be  realized."  Scott^s  character  was  essentially  formed  and  finished 
1  early  youth,  and  these  words  may  be  considered  the  key  to  his  whole  career 
id  character.  Worldly  wisdom,  love  of  social  rank,  passion  for  lands  and  goods  ; 
•these  are  the  motives  by  which  it  has  been  often  assumed  that  he  was  guided, 
[r.  Carlyle  even  appears  in  his  remarkable  Essay  to  regard  Scott  as  unentitled 
'  the  claim  of  greatness,  because  he  did  not  throw  his  strength  into  grasping 
e  problems  of  modem  life  or  the  eternal  difficulties  of  human  thought, — and 
bOs  him  as  an  eminently  genial  and  healthy  man  of  the  world,  whose  writings 
ae  rather  pieces  of  skilful  and  rapid  manufacture  for  the  day,  than  likely  to 
ove  "heirlooms  for  ever."  But  so  "antithetically  mixed"  was  his  nature,  that 
the  same  time  he  was  in  the  spirit  hidden  away  with  poetry  and  the  past, 
d  moving  among  romantic  worlds  of  his  own  creation.  Viewed  from  one  side, 
olt,  as  printer  and  lawyer,  with  "a  thread  of  the  attorney  in  him,"  as  "laird" 
i  man  of  society,  appears  in  imromantic  contrast  to  most  of  his  "  brothers  in 
mortal  verse:"  viewed  from  another,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  his 
itemporaries  lived  the  life  of  the  poet  so  completely. 

A.  strong  capacity  for  such  work  as  his  nature  secretly  preferred,  and  towards 
ich  he  was  unconsciously  finding  his  way,  marks  the  boyhood  of  Scott.  This 
nd  its  main  exercise  at  first  in  a  love  for  inventing  and  relating  marvellous  tales 
ich  amounted  to  real  passion.  "  Whole  holidays  were  spent  in  this  pastime, 
tch  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had,  I  believe,  no  small  effect  in 
9Ctnig  the  turn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  poetry  and 
ic"  "  He  used  to  interest  us,"  writes  a  lady  who  was  then  his  playmate,  "  by 
mg  US  the  visions^  as  he  called  them,  which  he  had  lying  alone.  .  .  .  Child  as 
n^  I  could  not  help  being  highly  delighted  with  his  desdipUoii  ol  >i!ci<e  ^qt\&<& 
bad  seen.  #  .  .  Recollecting  these  descriptions,"  of  vYddi  we  caswxcA.  \sa\. 


\ 
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rcgrel  that  she  preserved  no  memorial,  "  redUnt  as  Ihey  were,  I  have  often  thi 
since,  that  lliere  tnuit  have  been  a  bias  ia  his  mind  to  superstition— ihe  murvi 
seemed  w  have  rach  power  over  him,  though  the  mere  offspring  of  his 
imagination,  ihat  the  eiprcssion  of  bis  race,  liabitually  that  of  gniuine  Wnev^ 
mingled  with  a  shrewd  innocent  humour,  changed  greatly  while  he  was  sp« 
of  tbeK  things,  and  showed  a  deep  intenseness  of  feeling,  as  if  he  wene  awed 
by  his  own  redlaL"  Scott,  as  he  was  throughout  life,  is  again  before  ui 
little  delineation  ;  the  kindness,  the  superstition,  the  shrewdness  :  and  aoe 
sees  "  Wavcrley  "  and  "Laromerrooor"  in  their  infancy. 

Meanwhile  that  other  element  of  poetry  which  is  ooly  second  in  Scott's 
(o  the  picture  of  human  life,— the  natural  landscape, — began  to  assert  its! 
over  him.  Actors  were  thronging  fast  within  the  theatre  of  his  imaginati 
lirsl  sketches  of  the  bactground  and  scenery  for  the  drama  were  now  supj 
Fnom  a  visit  to  Kelso,  "the  most  beaDliful,  if  not  the  most  romantie  villa] 
Sfulianil,"  Scott  traced  his  earliest  consciousness  of  the  magic  of  Ni 
Wordswoith's  nafsion  was  for 


The  passion  of  Scott  differed  from  this  tlirough  the  leading  place  which  bisll 
memories  held  in  his  heart.  "The  romtuitic  feelings  which  I  have  describ 
jiii-dumiiialing  in  my  mind  gradually  rrsled  upon  and  associated  IhemsElves 
the  gcTind  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  and  the  hislorical 
ttaitllional  legends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  my  admiTalion  • 
of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  too  bi 
its  bosom.  From  this  time  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially 
combined  with  ancient  roini,  or  remains  of  our  fathen'  piety  or  splendour,  \n 
with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which  I  wouJd  willingly  have  gratified  liy  Irav 
half  the  globe."  Scott's  transfer  from  the  Edinbm^h  High  School  I 
'College  (1783-1786),  probably  ^ve  him  the  first  freedom  10  indulge  this  im 
bonnds  which,  though  narrow  in  themselves,  were  of  inenhauslible  in 
his  sympathetic  imagination.     WilhoDt   "travelling  over  half  the  globt 

•  a  realm  of  his  own,  sufficient  for  himself  and  for  his  readers. 
lishingf  to  look  at  the  map,  and  observe  within  how  small  a  radius  from  I 
the  hundred  little  places  lie  which  he  has  made  familiar  names  lhrou( 
wbote  civiliied  world.— We  have  noticed  that  Scott's  father,  (with  hjmsi 
,]  is  painted  in  "  Redgauntlet."     Nothing  was  ever  heller  contrasted 
ice  than  these  two  characters  \  and  one  sees  that  the  real  Alan  Fairp 
ly  beginning  at  coUc^  those  adventurous  ways  which  may  have  mi 
Wrim  to  the  Signet  feel  that  the  wild  moss-tit>oping  blood  of  Hani 
il  irork  within  the  veins  of  his  gallant  boy.     A  1 
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Walter  free.  He  wandered  for  days  together  over  the  historical  sites  of  t 
neigfabouriiood,  and  when  at  home,  in  lieu  of  devotion  to  the  prosaic  mystcri 
of  the  Scottish  law,  was  able  to  please  his  fancy  by  founding  that  collection 
wayside  songs  and  historical  relics  which  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  innocc 
happiness  of  his  after-years,  and  was  not  less  a  necessary  of  life  to  him  than  1 

1   cabinet  of  rocks  and  minerals  is  to  the  geologist 

'  The  mode  in  which  Scott  observed  Nature  is  strictly  parallel  to  his  represent 
tlon  of  haman  life.  As  he  rarely  enters  into  the  depths  of  character,  preferring 
exhibit  it  through  action,  and  painting  rather  the  great  general  features  of  an  a 
than  dwelling  on  the  details  for  their  own  sake,  so  he  mainly  deals  with  the  Ian 
scape ;  two  or  three  admirable  pictures  excepted.  Compare  his  descriptions  wi 
those  by  Wordsworth,  Keats,  or  Shelley,  and  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  poir 
Doled  will  be  felt  at  once.  Scott  was  aware  of  this.  "  I  was  unable,"  says  the  Aul 
biography,  *'  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  to  dissect  the  various  parts  of  the  scene, 
comprehend  how  the  one  bore  upon  the  other.  ...  I  have  never,  indeed,  be 
capable  of  doing  this  with  precision  or  nicety."  A  curious  testimony  is  bor 
10  the  truth  of  this  remark  by  Scott's  failure  (like  Goethe's)  to  master  even  t 
rudiments  of  landscape  drawing.  "  Even  the  humble  ambition,  which  I  lo 
cherished,  of  making  sketches  of  those  places  which  interested  me,  from  a  defect 
eye  or  of  hand  was  totally  ineffectual."  But  this  absence  of  power  over  landsca 
forms  was  compensated  for  by  a  singularly  fine  perception  of  colour,  examples 
which  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  interesting  criticisms  on  See 
contained  in  his  "Modem  Painters."     Scott's  almost  total  want  of  car  for  mui 

'    was  a  calamity  which  he  shared  with  a  large  number  of  great  poets ;  the  stro 
sense  of  the  melody  in  words  and  the  harmonies  of  rhythm  appearing  to  leave 
space  in  their  organization  for  inarticulate  music. 

—Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Arc  sweeter ; 

if  true  at  all,  is  true  only  of  the  poet. 
'■^  Beside  the  irresistible  impulse  which  directed  Scott's  reading  to  **  romantic"  ai 
poetical  literature,  to  story-telling,  and  to  country  wanderings,  he  was  seriously  ii 
peded  by  illness  from  pursuing  his  college  studies.  And  by  the  time  the  Academic 
coarse  was  concluded,  the  passion  which  governed  his  youth,  and  pcrha 
fecretly  coloured  the  complexion  of  his  future  life,  had  already  fallen  upon  hii 
Little  has  been  told  of  this  early  love  :  force  of  feeling,  and  force  to  repress  t 
agns  of  feeling,  are  two  of  the  principal  elements  in  Scott's  character;  he  undergo 
tvil  with  a  pathetic  simplicity  ;  he  suffers  in  silence.  From  what,  however,  we  c; 
learn,  it  is  natural  to  read  in  the  **  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close  "  the  tr 
•ource  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  pensive  melancholy  which  runs  Wkc  3l  s\\\w  NX^\t 
through  almost  everything  he  wrote,  is  heard  as  a  **  far-off  AeoVvwv  woVe""  \tv  "sJ^ 
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f,  and  breaks  out  at  Inst  diuing  liis  later  y«us  of  misfonuni:  with  slnnj 

"  Jonnul."     This  strong  passion  kept  him  ufe  fraiu  "the  unbmh  i 

'  and  tlirew  over  his  whole  life  the  halo  of  A  singular  purity.    Meantime 

was  probably  to  reconcile  him  to  work  foe  hii  livtilihood,  and  eiren 

■jfcr  following  hii  father's  profession  i—bIIcd  rram  Scott's  nature  as  a  convc 

■office  must  have  been.     He  was  bound  apprentiia  furfours-eara  [1786-1791 

I  acquaintance  with  Scottish  Uw,  which  he  used  with  effect  in  some  of  hil 

w  the  chief  fniit  of  thLi  apprenticeship  ;  for  we  can  hardly  reckon  as  a  j 

If-introduction  to  business  habits  on  which  he  afterwards  relied  with 

It  security.    It  was  not,  however,  as  a  *'  Writer  to  llie  Signet  "  that  Scott  lii 

d  the  law  (1791)  ;  having  been  turned  towards  Ihe  more  liberal  canM 

sale  by  the  ioiluence  of  the  grntly'bam  iutellecluoi  society  with  which 

leliuniliar.    Buins,ofwhomhehaslertasiHkingdescHptiaD,beon]y  si 

tiost  or  all  of  the  remaining  eminent  Scatcbmenof  thetimehewasacq 

k  of  Eldin,  Coichousc,  JcHre}'.  and  before  long  the  dearest  of  his  early 

VTilliam  Erskine,  are  prominent amon^t  many  oihcrnames  ;  fortnenlivedi 

n  after  the  most  social  fashion  in  Edinbarglt  (that  e»cellctit  feature  in  111 

t  loti  when  capital  cilie*  grow  lat^e),  and  ctubt  and  coavjviatlly  of  a 

This  was  a  brilliant  stage  in  Scott's  career  ;  perhaps  the  mot 

iatly  happy  :   lore,   fcarfnl   yet  warm  with  hope ;   open,  numerous,  an 

3s;  the  first  intmduclion  to  the  tilnature  most  congenial  to  hia 

it  Germany  ;  last,  not  least,  the  first  sight  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

,  the  romantic  mannen  of  which  were  to  be  so  brightly  painteii 

i,  by  one  of  the  coiioDS  conliasts  which  are  frei|Uenl  in  hts  life,  he 

fisit  to  evict  certain  Maclarens ; — as  he  was  afterwards  the 

»  ^&  Mr,  Carlyle's  symbol  of  modem  "rcspetUbiUly,"  into  the  d 

idcsdale. 

s  district,  under  the  name  of  which  the  best  of  Ihe  Scottish  1 
■e  ippaitntJy  included,  lay  within  view  of  Scott's  future  home,  and  was 
g'ground  of  his  genius.  Great  as  he  is  in  describing  scenci  &om  I 
liiloiy.  great  in  his  pictures  of  the  Highlands,  great  in  delineating  life  i 
;h  or  Perth  or  Glasgow,  he  leems  tu  move  irilh  the  largest  and  fre 
n  his  lale  or  song  is  of  the  Border.  For  several  successive  ycara  (179 
e  appears  to  have  made  excunions  thither,  fparilBlIy  under  the  excuse 
iness, )  when  he  explored  the  wild  recesses,  and  obiervnl  the  wi 
J  had  not  yet  been  dvilited  into  uniformity ;  drinking  in  enjo| 
very  pore^  "feeling  hislifc,"  as Wordsworthsays  of  the  child,  "in  eveiy 
d  as  the  friend  who  guided  him  through  the  land  Irtily  observed,  maiin' 
It  timr.  This  friend,  Mr,  Shotireed,  was  of  no  small  value  to  Scott 
II!  Ivean  to  showone  attribute  of  genius,— that  of  attracting  others  to  coi 
i  him.     The  old  ballads,  in  collecting  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sh 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  first  book  in  which  Scott  displayed  his  originality ;  and  we 
soon  after  find  that  he  gained  similar  aid  from  Dr.  Elliott,  Messrs.  Skene,  Ritson, 
Leyden,  and  finally  from  Mr.  Train,  who  provided  some  of  the  most  effective 
materials  for  the  Novels,  and  plays  an  important  though  hidden  part  through 
Scott's  life. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  recoiled  with  the 
greatest  force  npon  the  country.  England  had  joined  that  monarchical  alliance 
which  aimed  at  compelling  France  to  restore  the  order  of  things  lately  swept  away, 
which  had  succeeded  only  in  uniting  France  as  one  man  against  her  invaders,  and 
which  now,  in  turn,  feared  revenging  invasion  from  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  well  known  how  powerfully  and  diversely  the  stirring  politics  of  the  time  affected 
thinking  men  in  these  islands.  The  movement  which  was  inspiration  to  Words* 
worth,  was  reaction  to  Scott  It  converted  the  poetical  Jacobitism  which  was 
part  of  his  imaginative  inheritance  from  older  days  into  a  fervent  Toryism.  This 
ardour  impelled  him  now  (1797)  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  body  of  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  for  which  the  political  creed  then  dominant  in  Scotland  afforded  him 
ready  followers.  Something  also  of  Scott's  traditional  interest  in  matters  re- 
lating to  war  blended  with  his  patriotic  energy;  and  even  the  wish  to  proves 
despite  of  nature,  that  lameness  was  no  hindrance  to  physical  activity,  had  its  part 
in  the  rather  excessive  zeal  with  which  for  some  years  he  threw  himself  into  this 
mimic  and  (happily)  bloodless  campaigning.  With  similar  fervency  he  entered  into 
the  politics  of  the  day.  But  politics,  like  poetry,  must  be  studied  as  an  art  with 
the  best  powers  of  the  mind,  if  a  man  is  to  reach  vajid  conclusions,  or  show 
himself  a  practical  statesman ;  and  as  Scott,  throughout  his  career>  hardly  gave 
to  political  questions  more  than  the  leisure  moments  of  a  powerful  mind,  there  is 
no  reason  for  wonder  if  this  be  not  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  his  life,  nor  one 
which  needs  detain  the  biographer.  Scott's  insight  failed  him  here ;  and,  as  with 
his  study  of  the  law,  the  only  valuable  fruit  of  the  years  devoted  to  cavalry  drill 
was  a  certain  accuracy, — contested  of  course  by  professional  critics, — in  his  descrip- 
tions of  warfare.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  and  Gibbon  pleased  themselves  with 
finding,  in  the  vividness  of  their  narratives  of  battle,  some  tangible  result  from 
months  wasted  in  camp.  Genius,  however,  returns  always  to  its  natural  track, 
and  abandons  imperfect  interests.  But  Scott  was  as  yet  totally  unaware  of  his 
proper  vocation.  Already  indeed  love  had  drawn  from  him  a  few  lines  of  ex- 
quisitely tender  sadness  :  he  had  translated  the  ballad  "  Lenore  "  from  the  German 
of  BUrger,  and  may  have  been  at  work  upon  Goethe's  early  drama  "Goetz;" 
yet  he  almost  prided  himself  upon  contempt  of  literature  as  a  man's  work  in  life. 
How  singular  is  this  utter  self-unconsciousness  !  Here  was  the  man  who  was  to 
turn  the  minds  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  picturesque  and  romantic  side  of  poetry. 
He  was  to  restore  an  ideal  loyalty  to  the  later  Stuarts.    Hfwas  lo  tftft\kt.  >3c« 

Middle  Ages  live  once  more.    But,  engrossed  as  he  was  at  V\v\s  \.\m^  \s^  \csi«v^ 

6  a 


levolutioos,  no  one  in  Edinbutgli  coald  have  known  le&s  than  ibe  yonthi 
calc  of  the  change,  ilsdf  bardiy  less  than  a  levolution,  which  be  was  d^ 
wof  k  in  the  thougbU  and  tcutimenu  of  his  Tellov 


We  now  ftpproacli  the  tecood  step  in  Scoii's  life.    In  the  e 
long  (1n.-ajQ  of  youthful  love  wu  over.    Ljllle  has  been  luld,  perliipi  < 
liivulged,  of  Ihe  reasons  lor  Ihe  final  decision  ;  the  lines  iiliove  alluded  ] 

■  "ToaViolet"  in  the  fallowing  collection,)  cannot  be  regarded  as  strict  e* 

■  the  dels ;  >nd  Scott's  stem  habit  of  repression  where  he  fell  most,  has  ( 
I  fiom  us  not  onljr  what  he  was  compelled  to  bear,  but  how  he  bbre  it  He 
K  dark  houi "  during  a  solitary  ride  in  Perthshire ;  the  wise  syaipath;  of 

■  (AfterwKiU  Countess  of  Puigstall)  vas  some  Uttle  aid  ;  but  the  wol 
Hinwudi]',  and  the  evidence  appears  strong,  that,  like  all  passion  supp 

■  delneoce  to  ideal  of  manlines  or  philosophy,  this  worked  in  him  wid 

■  Imr.  However  these  thingi  may  have  been,  next  year  he  mairied  [D 
Hs  pretty  MdUe.  Chupenlier,  (daughter  lo  a  French  lady,  one  of  Ihl 
■!Ctni|;rents,)  whom  he  met  and  wooed  at  the  little  walering-plitce,  Gil 
H  Cnmbtrland  ; — a  village  which  he  afterwards  described  in  his  only  novd 

■  Umporaiy  life,  the  tragic  "St.  Ronan's  Well."    A  vcrj-  brief  acquaints 

■  ceded  their  engagement ;  it  is  probable  that  Ihe  congniiiy  of  sentiment  i 
I  between  (hem  was  camparalively  slight ;  and  al  the  distance  of  "  sixty  yeal 
V  •nd  mote,  it  may  be  allowable  lo  add  Ihal  althongh  attended  by  «h) 
I,  lupi^aeai,  (iuthful  attachment  on  his  wife's  put,  and  mnch  thai  gave! 
I  lo  lifCi  this  marriage  does  not   appear  to  hate  fully  aatisGcd  the  poij 

■  miuic  I 
I  W«  are  here  referring  to  that  more  hidden  and  more  sensitive  aide  of  I 
K  which  it  in  ihe  (ale, — not  altogether  ihe  happier  late, — of  the  poet  to  Kt4 
U  maha  the  difference  between  him  and  other  tnen  ;  anil  lo  trace  which,  as  ^ 
H  bttfinnlyaswe  may,  is  the  essential  object  of  the  biogmpher.  Cat  it  isq 
■''thai  Scott  would  have  been  conscious  of  onylhing  incomplete  in  this  chapl 
K  (toiy.  Not  only  di<l  he  find  the  substantial  bleuings  of  home  in  liia  mai^ 
I  It  inddenlally  led  him  lo  tlie  felicily,  inferior  to  that  alone,  of  piactleallji  dl| 
W  liiamra  work  iii  life.  He  now  [lygSi  took  a  house  in  CasUe  Street.  E^ 
K  and  a  cotugc  at  Losswade,  within  the  nonh.eastem  end  of  Eikdale.     Tbri 

■  foe  hEs  anendouoe  at  the  bu,  where  he  "  swept  the  boards  of  the  Outer 
W  wailing  fdf  briefs  tshidi  rarely  came;  atid  enjoying  to  the  fuQ  the  dij 
f  livialities  and  Irank  gnndfeliowship  of  his  town  friends.  Meantime,  liis  I 
Fgimhitlljr  wflJtdrawo  to  Lasswade,  where  he  coutd  live  in  the  pait  trij 
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uA  history ;  where  the  old  Scottish  memories  to  which  Bums  himself  was  n 
attaclied  with  more  devoted  passion,  were  around  him ;  where,  also,  began  1 
friendship  with  the  chief  house  of  his  clan.  To  the  three  peers  who  bore  t 
titkof  Buccleuch  between  this  time  and  his  death,  especially  to  Charles,  four 
dsktj  Scott  was  attracted  by  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  :  not  only  respecting  the 
;  irith  feudal  devotion  as  heads  of  his  blood  and  family,  but  loving  them  as  men  wj 
i  sympathised  deeply  with  him  in  their  views  of  life,  religion,  politics,  relations  betwe 
rkh  and  poor,  home-pursuits,  and  affections ;  and  who  systematically  used  gre 
wealth  and  power  for  the  happiness  of  their  friends  and  dependants.  There  a 
no  pages  in  Scott's  life  more  pleasing  than  those  which  paint  his  intimacy  wi 
this  truly  noble  family  group ;  here  he  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success  I 
poetical  identification  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  ;  and  to  him,  in  turn,  ti 
family  name  owes  a  distinction  beyond  that  of  Montmorency,  Dalberg,  or  Howar 
Under  these  and  other  combining  influences  Scott  now  added  to  the  ancient  Bord 
Ballads,  which  he  was  collecting,  his  own  original  poems,— some,  written  for  Lew 
Tola  «f  IVondtTf  based  on  German  sentiment ;  others  founded  upon  the  nati 
songs,  to  which  he  gave  a  wider  plan  with  consummate  taste.  lie  printed  (179 
his  translation  from  Goethe's  play,  and  becoming  ac(iuainled  with  Ellis,  Ritso 
Heber,  and  others  of  that  excellent  band  of  scholars  by  whom  our  knowled| 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  placed  upon  a  sure  footing,  turned  resolutely  to  tl 
study  of  mediaeval  imaginative  literature,  which  (1802)  issued  in  tlic  "Bord 
Minstrelsy." 

This  book  marks  the  great  crisis  in  Scott's  life.  Henceforth,  even  if  unco; 
sdoosly  to  himself,  his  real  work  is  literature.  The  publication  was  not  only  tl 
fint  that  made  his  name  known,  but  led  Scott  into  what  proved  the  most  serioi 
bisiness  transaction  of  his  life.  Many  years  before  he  had  made  friends  wii 
James  Ballantyne,  a  young  man  of  whose  ability  and  disposition  he  thought  highl 
Ballantjrne  printed  the  "Minstrelsy;"  at  Scott's  advice  he  established  a  house 
Edinburgh ;  and  by  1805  the  two  became  partners  in  trade.  Before  long,  takir 
a  yonoger  brother,  John,  into  the  concern,  they  added  a  publishing  house  to  tl 
printing ;  and  Scott's  fortune  and  fall  were  in  due  time  the  result.  This  partnersh 
is  on  all  accounts  the  least  agreeable  chapter  in  Scott's  life ;  it  is  only  of  inters 
now  as  illustrating  his  character.  The  essence  of  that  character  has  been  define 
as  an  attempt  at  a  practical,  not  less  than  at  an  imaginative  compromise  betwce 
past  and  present, — between  prose  (one  might  almost  say)  and  poetry;  idea 
realized  and  realities  idealized.  The  trade-partnership  fatally  partook  in  tfa 
perfloos  and  delicate  compromise.  Beside  the  final  loss  of  wealth  and  healtl 
Seott's  memory  has  been  hence  exposed  to  some  misinterpretation.  In  face  1 
the  result,  and  the  clear  proofs  how  it  came  to  pass,  he  has  received  almo 
'equal  honours  for  his  practical  sense  and  for  his  greatness  in  romant 
Btnatsre.    Two  men,  in  fact,  are  painted  in  tlie  one  Scoll  ol  X^vt  ^^  '^vck^n.'^^ 
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:;.>:  aiflS  n.E^-i  ijf  t>i'j  u'.r>i  in  h^  olSce,  wi'J  the  poet  in  his  iixi\ :  ^lin^  wid 
•.',iAi  i.-.^i^irry  a;.d  c&w,  an  hojt  Lo  vciie  and  an  hour  to  bsiine^s,  and  appearin) 
x-i  uiH  %<\.-.u  '.t  ji.cu.'.iiiie  a>  ti«  Scottish  cmtleman  uf  propcny.  N'ov,  such  I 
(jwiii-''i<i.'l  U^r.^  a>  tiiii  L'jiJd  hardly  have  n.L>ted.  It  is  against  natarc:  and,  i 
t:.c  Cit.uia.lv  licic  given  be  vjtko,  Qjcre  it  do  nature  which  it  is  less  like  thai 
S<.o:l'!>.  Where  tlic  |>jct:cal  cliaracler  Inily  exists,  it  always  predominates ;  il 
luiiiot  yiX  ofTtli':  pf^-l  like  a  dress,  and  assume  the  lander  or  the  laird  ;  it"inovetli 
Biliigcilier,  if  il  iiuivc  al  all."  Tl.is  point  must  he  insisted  on,  because  it  it  vita] 
lf>  uii'lL-r,laii(I:ii^  l)iE  man  an<l  his  n'ork.  The  very  speciality  of  Scott  is,  not  thai 
he  iirt^enied  tl.u  ideal  ijeutlcman  just  dc^ribed,  who  wrote  poetry  and  novel) 
a%  jfUtimv,  and  entered  into  business  like  a  shrewd  Scotchman  who  knew  tht 
W'/tlli  >A  iiioney,  but  tlial  he  valued  wcaltli  in  order  lu  embody  in  visible  form  hi) 
iiiiiTr  wiirM  'jf  rumance,  and  lived  nuirc  complelely  within  the  circle  of  his  crcti' 
L<xit  than  any  of  Iiis  (.(jnlcmpararivi.  This  poeticnl  temperament  has  its  perilsi 
and  ini|;lit  liavc  driven  a  leiis  healthy  nature  into  injurious  isolation  and  ecceu' 
tricily.  ISul,  »!<  a  uun  of  cmincnlly  sane  mind  and  genial  dispusition,  and  furliOcd 
by  till:  training  (>f  lii>  early  years,  Scutt  had  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  as  il 
were,  in  older  lu  "iilealiic  realities."  The  common  duties  of  life  glowed  inte 
runiatite  for  liiin;  his  frienils,  lowland  and  llij^hland,  •vkk  dear  not  only  in 
llieroiwlvta,  but  at  rei>rei>entativcs  of  (he  Iwo  historical  races  of  the  land  ;  hit 
cUale,  when  he  1ii:U^ht  one,  was  rather  an  endusure  of  ancient  associations,  ■ 
pork  (jf  [ii-etry,  if  llie  plirau:  may  be  allowed,  ctecoraleil  with  "  a  romance  in  sloM 
tuid  liuie,"  lliari  wliat  the  Lords  of  Harden  and  itowhill  would  have  looked  oo 
u  landed  |>r<>]>cny. 

The  liicluru  litre  ilrawn,  altluiuf^h  different  from  the  estimate  often  taken  nl 
Scott,  reiiis  u|KiN  the  uvirlence  i;f  his  writings,  and  of  the  copious  materials  cok- 
taineil  in  the  [Ii<i|;raiiliy,  and  nut  only  answers  to  what  we  read  of  his  sentimenti 
and  mixle  of  lli<iii[;lit,  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  con  atone  explain  how  be 
came  ti>  lie  the  aiiilior  of  the  |H>ems  and  (he  novels.  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  hiia 
M  the  lini%he(l  man  ni  llie  wiirM  Mr,  Carlylc,  again,  seems  to  s|>cak  of  him  a^ 
in  the  main,  a  maniiracturer  of  hasty  books  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  and 
a  landed  estate  lo  rival  nvi|;hIiouring  connlry-gentlemcn.  Both  views  appear  to 
lie  unintentionally  unjust  lu  Scutt,  and  disconlaut  with  his  recorded  chaiiLcterj 
and  tmlh  fuil  eigually  (u  ex|>lain  how  such  imaginative  writing  as  his  in  prose  and 
verse  liail  any  rmini  to  come  inlo  1>cin({.  Some  great  artists,  we  read,  have  enjoyed 
the  posHessiiin  of  wealtli.    Others  have  Ixien  grntified  by  social  position.     But  in 

I  what  art  has  the  hive  of  money,  or  the  love  of  rank,  ever  been  the  rool  of  mxAtf 
iiiecett  Who  has  moved  the  world  with  these  levers  1  Vou  cannot  grow  poeti} 
williinit  the  poetical  soiL  If  at  first  wghl  this  be  lc»s  viable  in  Scoti  than  in  met 
iikc  iSyn^  or  Shelley,  may  not  the  reason  be,  not  Ihat  the  nature  of  the  poet  wai 

Mbtcnt,  but  thai  it  tnu  mart  closely  and  curiously  uimboud  ^ith  Um  tout  ol 
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common  life  than  in  others  ?    The  writer,  at  least,  desires  to  submit  this  vie\;i 
the  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

Walter  Scott,  it  will  probably  be  agreed,  ranks  among  the  great  of  our  ra 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man ;  but  in  his  portrait,  as  in  every  true  portrait,  th 
are  shadows.  Some  weakness  is  blended  intimately  with  his  strength ;  as  we  h 
noticed,  he  cannot  escape  "  the  weak  side  of  his  gifts."  His  wish  was  certainl) 
amceal  his  inner  or  poetical  mind  from  the  world.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  c 
cealed  it  from  himself.  One  fallacy  hence  arising  (to  return  now  to  his  commert 
affiurs),  was  an  overestimate  of  his  practical  powers.  "  From  beginning  to  end, 
piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  business."  Against  this  it  is  probably  enougt 
set  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  his  house  were  never  fairly  balanced  till  they  w 
IB  the  hands  of  his  creditors.  That  the  Ballantyne  brothers  had,  each  in  his  w 
equally  vague  ideas  on  the  matter,  was  known  perfectly  to  Scott,  who  by  1 812  foi 
himself  involved  in  his  first  difficulties.  Then  the  vast  success  of  the  Novels  o; 
more  floated  the  house :  but  although  the  partnership  was  enlarged  by  the 
mission  of  a  really  able  commercial  man.  Constable  the  publisher,  the  reckl 
spirit  which  his  adventurous  nature  brought  with  him,  combined  with  the  pecu! 
money-difficulties  of  1825,  only  hastened  the  concluding  bankruptcy  of  1826.  Th 
twenty  years  of  business,  unsound  from  the  outset,  have  supplied  materials  fo 
long  dispute,  with  whom  the  fault  justly  rested.  But  enough  has  been  here  sta 
to  explain  the  general  case  ;  we  need  not  go  further  into  a  matter  of  which,  "w 
even  more  than  usual  truth,  one  might  say  that  both  sides  were  honestly  wrong,  £ 
all,  paxtners  in  a  catastrophe  for  which  all  were  responsible.  The  so-called  mer, 
busiiuss  and  plain  commottsense^  as  we  daily  see,  were  not  one  atom  more  tr 
entitled  to  those  epithets  than  the  romantic  Poet.  But, — what  had  the  "  Ario 
of  the  North  "  to  do  in  concerns  like  this  ? 

A  probable  element  in  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  House  of  Ballantyne  s 
Company  was  the  fact  that  the  partner  with  capital  sedulously  concealed  him! 
from  the  public  The  news  that  Scott  was  one  of  the  firm  startled  the  world 
more  than  the  news  that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels."  I 
obvious  in  how  many  ways  this  concealment  must  have  hampered  business.  C 
reason  of  it  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  mystery,  inherent  in  Scott's  nature,  r 
displayed  also  when  "Triermain"  and  "Harold"  were  published.  The  w 
was,  that  both  of  these  poems  should  be  taken  for  the  work  of  his  friend  Erski 
In  case  of  the  Novels,  however,  the  desire  to  escape  the  nuisance  of  commonpli 
praise  and  face- flattery  was  a  further  inducement  It  was  not  so  wise  a  motive  tl 
co-operated  to  prompt  the  commercial  ittcognito.  It  might  have  been  expected  tl 
he  would  have  been  led  to  avoid  this  by  natural  shrewdness,  and  "the  th« 
of  the  attorney  in  him."  But  the  peculi.irity  of  Scott  is  that  something  drea 
like  and  imaginative,  together  with  something  pracl\ca\  axvCi  ^to^\^  >a5\\\Rs 
«S  tix  more  important  phases  of  bis  life ;  past  and  pTtsetil^  toxtvMvc.^  ^xA  \^ 
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tn«el  in  hiiu  at  once ;  he  U  in  the  world  and  not  in  it,  as  it  wer^  at  the  i 

time;   be  li  almost  loo  unscUconscioiu.     Tbe  lavuurible  siile  of  this  v 

balanced  uature  has  been  already  indiciited  ;  it  give  \n  in  hU  Poems  itnd  No 

togollier  l1)e  most  bnlliant  and  Itie  most  divcrsiiied  "specude  of  hunun  fi 

which  we  have  had  since  Shaltespcan: ;  it  gave  Scoli  himself  many  yem  of  f 

and  peculiar  happiness.   Ontheoihcr  hand,  we  have  the  failure,  after  iong-com 

stru^lea,  of  his  nxEterial  prosperity,  and  tdosely  connected  with  this)  the  n 

311(1  even  unjust  view  which  he  always  Cook,  or  rallier,  looll  always  in  pnUiq 

liieralure  and  his  own  share  in  it.     He  could  not  fully  work  out  his  ideal  of  1 

liuivcvcr  vre  interpret  it ;  his  career  has  many  curious   inconsiitendes.     Thai 

i.iLliing  which  Mr,  Lockhatt  notes  more  pointedly  than  Scott's  aversion  twm  ^ 

"tiled  "Uleiature  as  a  profession."     lie  endorses  with  approval,  as  Scott's  c 

.i>'.  the  words  of  a  friend,  who  wrote  in  1799  lo  encourage  him  in  persevem 

'  lie  bar,  "  I  rather  think  men  of  business  have  produced  as  good  poelry  in  d 

.  .  )iuurs  as  the  profe^Bed  regulars;"  an  assertion  of  whidi  (it  need  hatdlji 

l..d)  the  writer  does  not  furnish  any  proot     To  the  same  effect  it  is  ai 

I  -15)  "that  Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary  distinctian  as  enli) 

Ipu  sjioken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  mastery  in  the  higher  deparljnent! 

'  :t>(nl  life.     To  hove  done  things  worthy  to  be  wtitlen,  was  in  his  r 

:'jlty  la  which  no  man  made  any  appruacli,  who  had  only  wrillen  things  w 

ha  tead("  and  the  ateam-engine,  safely-larop,  and  campaigns  of  the  Dub 

.  iliiiglon  are  presently  named  as  examples. 

i'licre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  biographer  has  here  truly  reported,  not  mei 

il  he  admired  Scott  for  thinking,  but  Seoll's  own  conscions  idea  regard 

tifc.     And  if  this  hod  been  the  whole  inith,  there  can  equally  be  no  donbt  I 

should  never  have  had  a  "Maimion"  or  a  "Bride of  lAmmrfmoor. "    Inde 

.  ?;j|  as  the  opinion  of  lo  distinguished  a  man  as  Scott,  il  would  hardly  dcM 

iiiiiiiation.     For  what  human  being  would  seriously  pretend  lo  compare  « 

-\i  other  thii^  so  getierically  difTcrent  as  a  battle,  a  scientific  invention,  tax 

1::?    In  what  hBlinem  should  we  weigh  "Othello"  and  Trafalgar,  then 

[L-ii]  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  "The  Aiivinceraenl  of  Learning," — tsdec 

III::)!  has  I>ren  of  most  valne  to  Enijland!     How  is  the  one  less  a   "deed"  Il 

the  other  !    Scott's  profound  mo<lesly  as  lo  bis  o\rn  genius  was  nndoubledly  1 

motive  in  his  estimate  of  literature;  but  even  this  could  not  have  blinded  to  smu 

a  man  to  its  aiitenabnily,  had  he  not  been  swayed  by  something  of  thai  iniitind 

living  an  old.world  life  in  the  present,  which  lay  al  tbe  root  of  his  character. 

have  here  one  of  his  pnciical  anachronisms.     He  puts  himself  In  the  place  of 

HfiMCrct  of  the   "Lay"  at  Newark:   he  leans   to  the  time  when  hands  w 

more  honoured,  at  least  more  powerful,  than  brains ;  he  wavers  in  the  detic 

■  .'iniironiise  which  was  to  have  unileil  the  spirit  of  Scolt  of  Harden  and  Scot 

'  lifonL     A  similar  sienliment  governs  bis  avcT^ion.  Iiam  "  ^tuWue.  aSi  a  f 
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fasuon."  Much  might  be  said  for  and  against  this  feeling ;  yet  it  is  hardly  mc 
tme  of  Goldsmith,  Soathey,  or  Thackeray,  that  they  made  letters  their  professio 
than  of  Walter  Scott  Few  men  whose  work  can  be  properly  classed  as  literati 
haTe  written  so  much  or  so  continuously ;  none,  probably,  have  earned  more  by  tb 
writings..  Wliat  he  actually  was  as  a  man  of  business,  meanwhile,  is  recorded 
his  life.  What  he  was  as  a  lawyer  has  been  described  by  himself.  **  My  pi 
iiesson  and  I"  (by  1800)  **carae  to  stand  nearly  upon  tlie  footing  which  hont 
Slender  consoled  himself  on  having  established  with  Mistress  Ann  Page,  There  u 
no  gnat  leve  between  us  at  the  beginningy  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  < 
further  ae^uaimtanee"     In  fact,  at  the  point  where  we  left  the  narrative,  Sco' 

I  already  enriched  by  his  marriage,  was  about  to  obtain  the  SherifT-deputeship 
Selkirkshire  ;  and  soon  after  (i8c6)  he  left  the  bar  for  a  Clerkship  of  Session; 
o£oes  which  together  gave  him  a  good  income,  and  had  the  additional  advantaj 
of  duties  that*  except  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  and  of  rapid  and  accura 

,  penmanship,  were  almost  nominal.  The  criticism  to  which  these  pleasant  plac 
seem  to  have  exposed  Scott  from  those  who  did  not  share  in  his  political  devoti< 
to  the  house  of  Dundas,  then  paramount  in  Scotland,  was  unfair ;  but  one  cann 
say  that  he  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  praise  of  prudence  for  obtaining  ease  ai 
leisure  by  this  ancient  and  easy  method  : 

Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit ! 

And,  in  fact,  before  the  salary  from  the  clerkship,  held  at  first  in  reversion,  f 
in,  the  sale  of  Scott's  works  was  already  beginning,  both  directly  in  itself  ai 
indirectly  through  his  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes,  to  surpass,  as  it  bcfo 
long  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance,  any  sources  of  revenue, — except  the 
which  he  thus  derived  from  the  "profession  of  literature." 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  on  Scott's  practical,  though  morally  blamelej 

inconsistency  in  this  section  of  his  career.     Important  as  the  matter  of  incor 

was  for  many  years  to  his  healthy  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  at  last  in  givii 

a  direction  to  his  writing,  its  real  importance  lies  in  that  to  which  we  gladly  tur 

— that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  live  the  life  for  which  he  had  been  planned 

Natnre.     Is  not  what  is  most  desirable  for  man  contained  in  this,  when  **  Natur< 

holy  plan"  happens  to  be  such  as  she  marked  out  for  Scott  ?   There  are  several  typ 

of  a  noble  life,  some  of  which  may  be  loftier  or  more  striking  than  his  ;  yet  we  ' 

not  sec  how  he  could  have  done  his  peculiar  work  otherwise.     One  of  the  mast< 

in  the  highest  human  knowledge, — the  science  of  man's  nature. — defined  t 

perfection  of  life  as  **  the  serene  exercise  of  thought "  (we  must  thus  paraphra 

his  own  word  7%earia)t  "  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  leisure,  and  security 

lar  as  man  may  attain  it,   together  with  a  complete  measure  of  his  days ;  1 

nothing  incomplete  can  enter  into  blessedness.    Such  a  life  "  \ve  \vo>Ke\^T  ^<^ 

**wtmJd  be  hi  itself  above  the  height  of  humanity."      PetViaps  'Woi^vw 
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iprOBched  Ihis  ideal  ncBrer  thin  any  distinguislied  nian  of  ScoU't  j^encrslio 
Li  easy  to  see  the  features  in  which  Scott  fell  short ;  yet  cm  ihe  whole,  if  ihi 
mute  here  taken  be  jml,  he  also  was  not  lar  bom  the  lufly  standnnl  of  Aristol 
trace  Scoti'f  career  j  fortonaie,  if  we  have  truly  and  disi: 
:d  who!  maimer  of  man  he  wu ;  for  it  is  only  if  we  feet  (his,  that  Mr.  I 
detaJeJ  oaitaDvc  of  his  life,  the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  transferr 
.m  abtidstnent,  E=i°'  "*  fullest  charm  and  significance.  Some  D^nlemp 
I'lictinow  became  friends  of  Ssotl;  he  had  only  seen  Bums  as  a  boy,  and 
.unims  that,  clotcly  as  tlieir  lines  met  in  some  points,  Bums  has  left  no  sign  I 
■liitnce  on  Scott's  tvrilings.  A  greater  effect  was  produced  hy  his  tulercnurse 
Wordsworth,  whose  elevation  and  simpticily  of  mind  impressed  Scott  w 
scuse  of  his  predominance,  not  the  less  stiildng  because  it  was  not  consci 
ivowed.  The  same  Ucil  rect^ilioo  is  traceable  in  Byron ;  one  seems  al 
tiiid  it  among  all  Wordsworth's  contempomrics  in  verse  {  they  know  thai  he  i 
Head  of  the  family.  "Diflerine  from  liun  In  very  many  points  of  laste,"wriie»  . 
m  iSao,  "  I  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of  heart 
loftiness  of  genius."  Wordsworth,  intiim,  has  rccordcil  hiscstimale  of  Scott'sp 
1-  a  poet  in  some  memofable  veracs,  his  feeling  for  the  man  in  an  early  U 
Wiat  sincere  friend,  for  such  I  will  call  myself,  thongh  slow  lo  tue  a  word  of 
lemn  meaning  to  any  one:"  (it:  167.] — ScoCl  had  tor  some  years  been  She) 
•-tlfcirkshire  ;  and  Ihal  he  might  live  within  the  district  he  now  (1S04)  move 
Aihestiel,  a  single  house  within  the  old  Cttrick  Forest,  upon  the  banks  of  Tv 
noi  much  aboie  its  junction  with  Yarrow.  "  The  river  itself  is  Kparaled  fion 
lit^h  hank  on  which  the  boose  stands  only  by  a  nanow  meadow  of  the  richest 
<!itre.  Opposite,  and  all  around,  are  llie  green  hills.  The  valley  there  is  noi 
iid  the  aspect  in  every  direction  Is  that  of  perfect  pastoral  repose."  "Not  t 
■■I  picturesque  beaaty  to  the  banks  of  Clyde,"  says  Scolt  himself,  "  but  M  sa 
I.  led,  BO  simple,  and  so  solitary,  that  it  seems  just  to  have  beamy  enough  lode 
I  -  inhabitants."  And  again,  asa  cnnming  recommendation,  he  describes  A 
■■I  lo  hb  friend  the  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  G.  Ellis :  "  In  the  very  cent 
ancient  Reged,"  otherwise  known  as  the  ScoCo-Brilish  realm  of  Stralhd 
extracted,  because  the  general  descriptions  apply  also  tt 
of  Abbolsford.  except  that  the  landscape  is  there  wider,  and  more  1 
they  indicate  one  dominant  motive  in  .Icon's  mind.  The  prcun 
It  national  associations  was  precisdy  the  point  which  determinrd  his  ej 
if  properly  :  the  grnius  in' which,  with  an  overpowering  influence,  bound  hil 
<  life  to  ibe  Border,  and  led  him  there  from  Italy  lo  die. 
By  ihit  time,  through  study,  the  collection  of  traditions,  experience  of  men 
'  low  in  rank,  solitary  thought  and  imaginative  vision,  almost  all  (he  materi* 
whfchScoft  was  lo  work  were  ready.  When  the  first  fruits  of  (bis  long  prepar 
"^  ibe  "iayofthe  Last  Minstrel"  (lBo5\'u^Giicccs&va&iiiA\cs&QgR^ 
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to  Um  mtlior  than  to  the  pafaUct    Begun  as  a  ballad  oo  a  laige  scale  to  pleas 

ladf  Dilkfith,  gndaallf  mowMed  into  a  metrical  romance^  or  "  Waverley  Novel 

in  vene^  and  Intospciaad  witk  those  alltiaiTe  transitional  pieces  which  no  othc 

£ag^dl  poet  has  maasged  so  graoefiilly,  binding  past  and  present  together  in  one 

Soott  had  hoe  nnconsrionsly  put  his  ideal  of  life  into  form,  and  fairly  "found  him 

selC"    *  Mannioiiy'*  the  most  powerlul  of  the  poems,  followed  in  1808;  when  als 

Soott  pahlidiffd  an  dabonte  edition  of  Diyden.    Some  similar  work  in  the  way  c 

skilfiil  editiii^  or  fompiling  he  abnost  always  had  on  hand ;  he  did  as  much  thu 

fcr  stndents  as  if  he  had  no^  at  the  same  time^  been  the  Scott  who,  in  Words 

worths  phiaa^  was  "  the  whide  worid's  darlmg."    "  Labonr,"  he  said  himself,  "  i 

ahsolairiy  the  chaiter  by  whidi  we  hold  existence."   Great  regularity,  with  perfec 

«dcr  aad  neatncM  m  the  anangemcnts  of  his  library,  assisted  him  in  accoin 

>  modi.    Ring  at  sis,  he  "broke  the  neck  of  the  day's  work  *'  befor 

soon  after  nooiit  he  was  on  his  horse;  outdoor  employment  and  convei 

ooBpleted  the  day ;  bat  though  study  was  not  resumed,  the  eye  and  th 

■ind  of  sndi  m  man  were  never  idle.     He  knew  when  he  had  finished  his  work 

pot  his  best  into  i^  and  had  done:  was  in  good-humour  with  all  his  tasks,  an< 

thought  little  of  them  when  finished.     So  curiously  had  the  "  determined  indc 

lenoe"  of  his  nature  been  conquered  by  the  imperious  force  of  creative  imagination 

During  the  next  year  or  two  we  find  him  planning  the  "  Quarterly  Review ;"  activ 

iaeauMuaging  Mr.  H.  Siddons  and  a  younger  theatrical  friend,  Mr.  D.  Terry,  on  th 

rtage;  active  also  in  his  interest  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  (less  fclicitousl) 

engaged  in  local  politics;  then,  publishing  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."    ''Doi 

Rodaidc,"  nnsncceisfd  m  its  attempt  to  blend  the  past  history  of  Spain  with  th 

JBtetcsU  of  the  Peninsuhu:  War,  followed  (181 1) ;  "Tricrmain,"  and  "Rokcby, 

j  tbe  ioene  of  which  is  lain  within  the  lands  of  the  most  valued  friend  of  Scott' 
■tddle  lifeb  Mr.  Morritt,  m  1813  :  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1S15)  and  "Harold 
(181 7)  complete  the  list  of  Poems. 

Some  general  remarks  on  Scott's  style  as  a  writer  have  been  reserved  for  the  notic 
of  his  Novels.  These  have  naturally  overshadowed  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  they  ar 
more  singularly  and  strikingly  original — more  unique  in  literature ;  and  the  form  c 
the  prose  story,  admitting  readily  of  narrative  details,  and  allowing  the  author  t 
esplain  Femote  allusions  as  he  advances,  was  more  capable  of  giving  free  play  fc 
Scott's  tastes  and  materials,  than  poetry,  however  irregular  in  its  structure.  Ilenc 
he  did  not  make  himself  quite  so  much  at  home  in  his  Poems.  Perhaps  they  dcpen 
a  little  too  much  on  archaeology ;  the  ancient  manners,  dresses,  and  customs  painte 
occasiofially  compete  in  interest  with  the  delineation  of  human  character ;  thos 
nanrellQiis  scenes  from  common  life  which  are  true  in  all  ages,  or  those  skctchc 
of  oontempoiary  manners,  which  Scott  has  employed  with  such  skill  an 
power  to  eoonterpcnse  the  antiquanan  element  in  the  Novels,  co\i\d  VvaxiW^'  ^\xv^ 

^  place  m  reat^    He  bM§  indeed  ^vcn  us  something  of  this  kind  \tv  V\v<i  \ie;i>3A! 
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Inlrodiiaiont  lo  the  "  L»y"  and  "  Mannion,"  and,  less  successfully,  thimgh 
here  wiih  much  grace,  in  "Triertnain;"  but  they  are  not  wrou|;ht  op  ii 
whole ;  ihey  do  not  form  an  integral  potlton  of  llie  ptpcm.  On  the 
hand,  the  metrical  descriptioiis  of  sceneiy,  if  not  more  picturesque 
those  of  Ihe  romances,  tell  more  forcilily;  ihey  also  lelieve  the  narralivi 
nllowing  ihe  wriler'i  ovra  thooghts  and  inlercsls  to  touch  our  hearts  i  a 
ii-ed  \yj  ScoH  with  singular  skill.  The  "Edinburgh"  ofMarmion"  is  ■  spb 
'temple;  but  others  are  scatteied  through  the  less  familiarly  bnoivn  poems,  « 
.  is  hoped,  n-ill  \a  this  edition  hnd  a  fresh  circle  of  traders,  who  are  little  lUu 
r.  ;:itt  the  study. 

Scott'i  incompletenesi  of  style,  which  ii  more  injnrioui  to  poetry  than  to  p 
!;ri  ■' careless  glance  and  reckless  thyme,"  have  been  allied  Uy  a  great  w 
<  u  r  time  as  one  reason  why  he  Is  now  less  popular  as  a  poet  than  he  was  in 
]  iv,  when  from  two  to  three  thousand  copies  of  his  metrical  romances  were  j 
-<>lil.  Beside  these  faalts,  which  are  visible  almost  everywhere,  the  charge  Ih 
"inn  depth  and  penetrative  inright,  has  been  often  brought.  He  does  not  "wi 
..  .th  llie  mystery  of  eiistence,"  it  is  said  ;  he  does  not  try  lo  solve  the  probia 
'irman  life.  Scott,  could  he  have  foreseen  this  ciitidim,  would  probably  not  have 
'. '  rycorcfut  lo  answer  iL  He  might  have  allowed  it(  comcclncss,  and  sudtht 
:  :  in  might  have  this  work  to  do,  but  his  was  another.  High  and  enduring  plei 
!  I  "-ever  conveyed,  is  the  end  of  poetry.  "Othello"  gives  this  by  its  profonni 
,  I  ly  of  tragic  passiotL  "*  I'aradi«  Lost "  gives  it  by  its  religious  sublimity :  ' 
!  Iiiold"  by  its  meditative  piciuresc|ucncss :  the"tjy"  by  its  brilliant  delincati 
^iLient  life  and  manners.  These  are  but  scanty  samples  of  the  vast  range  of  p( 
Jjl  that  house  iire  many  mansions.  All  poets  may  be  seers  and  teacherj;  but 
directly,  others  by  a  less  ostensible  and  larger  process.  Scott  neverlay* 
Ita  workings  of  his  mind,  like  Goethe  or  Shelley;  he  docs  not  draw  oi 
tbe  landscape,  like  Wordsworth  ;  rather,  after  the  fashion  of  Homer  wk 

of  the  ages  before  criticism,  he  presents  a  scene,  and  lea' 
.11  effect  on  the  reader.  Hi*  most  perfect  and  lovely  poems,  the  short  songs  W 
■-HT  scattered  through  the  metrical  or  the  prose  narratives,  are  excellent  ir 
I.'  is  the  mult  unselfconscious  ofonr  modem  poets:  perhaps,  of  all  our  po 
Terence  in  this  respect  between  him  and  his  friends  Byron  and  Wordsworti)  i 
lifferenie  of  centuries.  If  they  give  us  the  inner  spirit  of  modem  life,  or 
ter  into  onr  perplddties,  or  prohe  our  deeper  passions,  Scott  has  a 
ulty  not  less  delighliiil  and  precious.  He  hence  attained  eminent  sncc 
thf  rarest  and  most  diliicult  aims  of  Poetry, — nittained  I'Igour,  clearness, 
ertsi  in  narration.  If  we  reckon  up  Ihe  poets  of  the  world,  we 
lind  how  very  few  (dta;malitts  not  indnded)  have  aecomplished  this,  and 
hence  led  to  istimate  .Scotl'a  rank  in  his  art  more  justly.  One  looks  thr 
fjigliab  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  live  century  in  wn,  <ot&cs&  Ss,  V«  fei 
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I    there  indicated  in  Keats,  for  such  a  power  of  vividly  throwing  Iiimsclf  into  oih( 

IS  that  of  Scott,      liis  contemporaries,  Crabbe  excepted,  paint  emotions.     ] 

paints  men  when  strongly  moved.    They  draw  the  moral ;  but  lie  can  invent  t 

fable.     It  would  be  rash  to  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  men,  each  so  great 

,   his  own  way ;  the  picture  of  one  could  not  be  painted  with  the  other's  palett 

I    all  are  first-rate  in  their  kind  ;  and  every  reailer  can  cIiuum:  tlie  style  which  gi^ 

him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  lasting  pleasure. 

It  is,  however,  only  by  considering  Scott  in  relation  to  his  own  age  and  t 

I    circumstances  in  which  he  formed  himself,  that  we  can  reach  a  full  c»tiniatc  of  li 

as  a  poet     This  mode  of  viewing  a  man,  it  is  true,  has  been  s(>n)etiinc>  press 

'    too  £ir.     Genius,  in  one  sense  tlie  child  of  its  century,  in  another  is  it.s  failK 

Circumstances  explain  much  :  but  they  do  not  account  for  it.    The  incli\i(Jua]ity 

I   the  poet  will  always  be  the  central  point  in  him  ;  tiierc  is  an  element  in  the  S(. 

I   iiuohble  to  the  most  scientific  analysis  of  a  man's  burrount lings.     lUit  much  light 

ofldoubtedly  gained  by  examining  them.     Scott  receiveil  early,  as  we  have  sei.-ii,  1 

directifin  in  literature.     Coming  at  the  clo>e  of  an  .age  of  eriiicisni,  he  inaugural 

an  age  of  revival  and  of  creaticm.    It  has  been  ulre:uly  notieed  that  tliere  w.is  .-.on: 

thing  of  reaction  in  this,     l^vc  of  the  balla«l^  of  Scutlantl,  of  mediaeval  It-^ciH 

of  German  romantic  poetry,  had  unconsciou-ly  impresM-il  his  style  ii])on  Iiini  l».i"(i 

iSoa     Already  his  passion  was*  to  (lescril>e  wild  and  advLiilui<»us  eliaraeUr-, 

ddiiHrate  the  natural    landscape,  to  seek  tlie  jierson-^  of  lii»  drama  in  feudal  tim 

or  in  the  common  life  around  him.     The  weij^hty  satire  of  Dryden  oi  J«.hnM» 

the  cultivated  world  of  Pope,  the  classic.il  fmi.-.li  of  (iray,  alilion^;]!  a-hnind  f 

tlieiron-n  merits,  had  no  share  in  his  heart  of  hearts.    The  friend  of  I>r.  IJLukliK 

the  child  of  the  Edinburgh  of  Hume  and  Adam  .Smith,  lie  wa>  a  "Imrn  rumaiitit 

without  knowing   it.      iicyond   any  (me   he   is   the   disfoMrer  or   creator  of  tl 

**modem  style."     llow  much   is  implied  in  this  I  ...   It  is  true  ll.at  Ly  iS( 

two  other  great  leaders  had  alrcidy  begun  their  career.      Colerid-c's  frr.;;iiie 

of  *'Chrisial>el  ■'    was    known    to    Scott,    and    iiilluenec-d    him    in    the    "lay 

Wordsworth   had    published   some    of   the    most    (.hainiiii^   of   lii-N    lyric >^.       15 

tiicac  men   harl   as  yet   pro<Uieed  little  eflect,  and   the  new  faith   nowluK-   fom 

fewer   believers    th.an    in    Kdinbnri^h  ;    where,    partly  tliroiij^h   the   rtlui t:.Ti' <• 

the  ordinary  mind  to  .iccept  originality,  in  part  thritu^li  tin*  iiUi.-n>.e  c«■Il.^(.^\n!i^ 

of  literature,   poets  who  now  rank  amoii^  tlie  j^ioiir-.  of  lui^land  were   \\^-.Ak 

as  heretics  with  idle  condemnation.      It  was  ^mie  time  hefure  Smtl  coiiM   i;ii 

himself  alxjve  this  atmos]>here.  and  say  of  ihc  leading  niiie  of  the  lime,   '' '  >i 

vtry  ideas   of  what   is  poetrj'  differ   so  widely,   that  we  rarily   talk    ujxm    I'.t 

sabjccts.     There  is  something  in  .Mr.  Jeffrey's  mode  of  rea>oniii;;  tli:;l   l'.ad->  n 

greatly  to   doubt  whether  he  really  has    any  feeling  of  jmetieal  geiiiu-."      I"i- 

people  are  now  likely  to  dispute  this  estimate;  ajid  no  t)ne  did  luove  Vn  '"v-.w' 

the  n:irron- cn'ticism  prevalent  ^ixly  ycurs  since  tli.-in  ScoU.      U  \a)\«\  ^\;v..\v\\v 
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opinion  be  correct,  thai  Byron's  poetry  served  to  introdnce  and  to  p 
Wordsworlh's,  Scoll's  even  more  dedJedly  cleared  ihc  w»/  for  **  Cbtlde  Hi 
I  and  tbe  "Giaour."  Indeed,  much  in  Byron  is  modelled  upon  llie  oldei 
»  whom  he  always  lookcl  up  with  a  lEipeciful  afTirction  which  makes  one 
lightest  spot!  in  hU  own  chequered  story.     '*Or  all  men  Scott  ii  the  most 

St  honoorable,  the  most  imiable." 
WHh  the  pruuceds  of  "  Riikeby  "  Scolt  made  himself  master  of  a  cotlog 
1  Clony  Ilule,  but  vioa  characteristically  renamed  Abbotifon),  elo*e 
,  about  midway  between  Meliose,  Aahstiel,  uid  Selkirk.  Bu 
entialiy  imimproveable  is  most  of  the  land  hereabout :  Scon  did  mod 
Lt  li;  planting, — the  (iivouiite  outdoor  eniploymeat  of  his  middle  life; 
a  EngliUi  eye  the  trees  have  a  poor,  lad,  nay  (what  from  his  work  one  A 
■  a  formal  and  unpicluresque,  ur;  the  iridcr  views  over  the  1 
e  txther  desolate  than  impressive  ;  there  is  neither  the  sweet  "  pastoral  i 
boly  "  of  Varrotr,  nur  the  verdure  and  richncs-  of  Melm&e.  But  (u  the  uw 
H«f  the  poet  this  r^ion  displayed  scenes  more  lovely  than  Sorrento,  more  re 
I  Monte  Rusa.  There  was  the  Roman  way  lo  the  ford  by  the  bot 
P'Caliail*'  v-hich  hii'l  I>tiimded 

Rcsed  wide 

AndbirSiiatli-Clfde: 

^BegJcnofTlionias  the  Rhymer,  famous  in  faiiy  tradition ;  the  haunted  r 

IWdsiJc;    ttie  field  of  the    battle   of  Melrose,   the   last  great    elan-fight  ( 

Itiirders  ■.—Melrose  visible  eastward,  the  Eildon  Hills  cleft  into  their  ] 

sfTT*lion  by  Michael  Scott,  south  ;  Tweed  Bowing  below  the  house  and  audi 

it  with  its  silver  ripple  .   .   .   .  Some  ambition  to  fonnd  a  lineof'Scotlsof  A! 

Tonl,"  fateil  oul  to  Ik  rolfiUed  :  even  some  fancy  less  worthy  of  a  great  n 

be  himself  a  lord  of  acres,  may  have  influenced  him  when  he  laid  out  si 

iianey  and  cnei^  on  the  lands  of  Abbotsfurd,  and  on  the  endless  sntiqi 

Is  of  the  house  which  he  built  there.     Yet  many  phrases  in  his  writingi 

ire,  what  we  know  of  Scott's  nature  through  life,  nfford  convincing  | 

U  Ihr  possessions  he  really  and  veritably  sought  for  were  these  memc 

I  these  relics  of  that  andent  Scotland  for  which  he  fell,  "  like  a  love 

a  rare  and  noble  passion.     Abhotsford,  with  its  Gothic  architect! 

J  and  poetically- imagined,  it  to  our  more  trained  eyes,  imperfect  ii 

tticulars — its  nrmonr  and  stained  glis  and  carved  oak,  Its  library  of  pr 

Bdlaevol  lore,  poetry  and  history,  its  museum  of  little  things  consecrated  by 

aitbrances,  to  Scott  was  ■  place  where  actual  life  was  beautified  by  the 

tf  hb  imogin^Iion,  a  Waverley  romance  realiied  En  stone,  a  castle  of  his  ■> 

'  mm*, — and  held,  also,   as  it  proved,   like  those  he  cnng  of,  rather  by 

'   fAndful  utd  fairy  tenure  ihnn  by  matter-of-fact  possession.     The  gray  n 

[  'itiotsS'rd,  wiih  /It  sombre  planlalions,  la  not  mora  enndied  and  ^tcniG 
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Tumer*s  lovely  drawing,  than  the  lordship  of  these  barren  acres  was  to  Scott  1 
the  predominating  poet  within  him. 

In  1 8 14  Scott  was  one  of  a  cheerful  company  who  coasted  round  Scotland 
t  yacht  engaged  upon  lighthouse  business,  touching  at  the  Hebrides,  Orkney 
Western  Isles,  and  north  of  Ireland.     A  pleasant  journal  records  the  inciden 
of  this  trip,  saddened  at  the  close  by  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  the  Duchess  < 

i|  Buccleuch.  It  is  a  curious  point  of  likeness  between  Scott  and  Goethe  tha 
both  being  poets  eminently  interested  in  seeing  men,  and  cities,  and  wi] 
nature,  and  both  also  personally  independent,  yet  the  journeys  of  both  wei 
remarkably  limited.  Goethe  never  saw  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  Exce] 
a  hasty  trip  in  1810^  Scott  made  but  this  one  visit  to  the  North  and  West  < 
Scotland,  and  hardly  knew  more  of  England  than  lay  between  Berwick  an 
London.     The  world  must  have  lost  much  by  this  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  tli 

:  poets  were  guided  by  a  true  instinct,  and  feared  lesO  the  amount  and  vividness  < 
the  impressions  which  would  have  poured  in  upon  them  might  be  overpowerin 
to  the  free  exercise  of  their  genius. 

With  an  exultation  natural  to  him,  Scott  now  witnessed  the  first  fall  of  Napoleoi 
He  also  completed  his  valuable  edition  of  Swift^s  works.  But  the  year  is  mo: 
ranarkable  to  his  biographer  through  that  event  which  marks  the  beginning  of  th 

f  third  epoch  in  Scott's  life, — the  publication  of  "  Waverley." 


Ill 


rXuring  the  period  here  closed,  powerful  rivals  in  poetry  had  risen  to  divid 
the  popularity  of  Scott  Byron  had  carried  the  manner  of  his  tales  inl 
more  passionate  scenes  of  life.  Crabbe  had  enlarged  that  gallery  of  huma 
character  which,  if  wanting  in  beauty,  in  originality  and  number  stands  alon 
amongst  the  poems  of  the  time.  The  allegiance  of  those  lovers  of  the  inmos 
spirit  of  poetry  who  give  the  law  to  the  next  generation  had  been  secured  b 
Wordsworth.  The  brilliant  dawn  of  Shelley  was  breaking  on  a  yet  unconsciou 
world.  Our  modem  school  had  passed  the  circle  within  which  Scott  had  one 
been  the  chief  magician.  He  felt  this  ;  awl,  never  strictly  a  believer  in  his  ow 
powers,  had  already  set  himself  to  put  into  the  prose  form  which  suited  it  bes 
some  of  the  vast  material  which  he  had  gathered  ;  beginning  with  the  last  greatl 
romantic  event  in  Scottish  histo^  "  Waverley,"  commenced  in  1805  (whenc 
the  second  title  "  Sixty  Years  Since"),  taken  up  in  1810,  was  completed  now,  an 
published  in  July  1814.  The  last  two  volumes  were  written  within  three  weeks  c 
that  summer  of  excitement,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  a  very  striking  anec 
dote  (iv:  172,3).  From  motives  already  touched  on,  Scott  catelvxllY  coxvceaAe 
the  MthorfbJp;  aad  although  long  before  his  name  was  annovmced  U^^l^  X\V 
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doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of  inlcllifjjent  men,  this  fir>t  novel  wanted  the  impuls 
:    of  liis  already  acquired  fame :  yet  the  blow  went  home,  the  success  was  immediate 

and  the  writer  had  once  more  **  found  himself"  in  literature. 

:       A  few  more  dales  will  mark,  in  a  general  way,  the  course  of  the  writer's  gcnia 

,    in  this  field.     "Guy  Mannering"  appeared  in  1815  ;  "  The  Antiquary"  and  "Ol 

i    Mortality"  next  year;  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  1818;  "Bride  of  Lammei 

moor"  and  "  Ivanhoe,"  1819;    "Kenilworth"  and  "The   Pirate,"   1821;  "St 

Ronan's  Well,"  1823  ;  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  182S.     These  may  be  considers 

.   the  typical  works  of  the  series  ;  though  there  is  hardly  one  which  does  not  displa; 

•    the  wonderful  versatility  of  their  author.     Take  even  the  feeblest  of  the  "  Waverlcr 

Novels,"  when  shall  we  see  the  like  again,  in  this  style  of  romance? — Goethe  wa 

accustometl  to  s^^cak  of  Scott  as  the  "greatest  writer  of  his  time,**  as  unique  and  un 

,    equalled.   When  asked  to  put  his  views  on  paper,  he  replied  with  the  remark  whici 

\   lie  made  also  upon  Shakespeare,  Scott*s  art  was  so  high,  that  it  was  hard  to  attemp 

'    giving  a  formal  opinion  on  it.    But  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  relation  bonu 

by  the  Novels  to  the  author's  character.     Putting  aside  those  \*Titten  in  depressec 

spirits  and  failing  health,  the  inequality  of  merit  in  the  remainder  appears  almos 

exactly  proportioned,  not  to  their  date,  but  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  foundec 

on  Scottish  life  during  the  centur>'  preceding  1771.     In  this  leading  characteristii 

the)*  are  the  absolute  reproduction  of  the  writer's  own  habitual  thoughts  and  interests 

Once  more,  wc  find  in  them  a  practical  compromise  between  past  and  present 

We  have  had  no  writer  whose  own  countr)'  was  more  completely  his  inspiration.    Bu 

'    he  is  inspireii  by  the  *'  ain  countree"  he  had  seen,  or  heard  of  from  those  who  wen 

old  during  his  youth.     As  he  recedes  from  Scotland  and  from  **  sixty  years  since,' 

I    his  strength  progressively  declines.    What  we  see  as  the  series  advances,  are  not « 

much  signs  that  he  had  exhausted  himself,  as  symptoms  that  he  had  exhausted  thi 

great  situations  of  the  centurj'  before  his  own  birth;  and  **St  Ronan's  Well' 

I    remains  the  solitary  proof  that,  had  events  encouraged  Scott  to  throw  hims;;] 

frankly  into  contemporary  life,  he  might  (in  the  writer's  judgment)  have  been  firs 

.    of  the  Engli^h  novelists  here,  as  he  indisputably  is  in  the  romance  of  the  past 

I        It  has  l)een  observed  that  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which  make  up  that  com 

plcx  creature,  Walter  Scott,  is  the  strong  attraction  which  drew  him,  as  a  Low 

I    lander  the  born  natural  antagonist  of  the  Gael,  to  the  Highland  people.     Lookin; 

j    back  on  the  Celtic  clans  as  we  happily  may,  as  a  thing  of  the  far  past,  softened  b; 

distance,  coloured  by  the  finest  tints  of  ix>ctry,  and  with  that  background  of  nobl 

I    scenery  which  has  afforditl  to  many  of  us  such  pure  and  lofty  pleasure,  we  can 

.    not  conceive  without  a  painful  effort  that  within  a  few  years  of  Scott's  own  binl 

the  Highlander  had  been  to  the  Lowlander  much  what  the  Hindoo, — the  Afgha: 

or  Mahratta  at  least, — is  at  present  to  the  Englishman.     All  that  we  admire  in  th 

Gael  had  l)ecn  to  the  Scot  proper  the  source  of  contempt  and  of  repugnance.    Sue' 

a  /icJin^  is  one  of  the  worst  instincts  of  human  nature  *,  it  is  an  unmistakeable  part  c 
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the  brute  animal  within  us ;  more  than  any  other  cause,  the  hatred  of  race  to  race  1 

hampered  the  progress  of  man.     There  is  also  no  feeling  which  is  more  persists 

and  obstinate.    But  it  has  been  entirely  conquered  in  case  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Ga 

Now  this  vast  and  salutary  change  in  national  opinion  is  directly  due  to  Sec 

Something  of  the  kind  might  possibly  have  come  with  time ;  but  he,  in  fact,  v 

the  man  whose  lot  was  to  accomplish  it    This  may  be  regarded,  on  the  who 

as  his  greatest  achievement     He  united  the  sympathies  of  two  hostile  races  by  t 

sheer  force  of  genius.     He  healed  the  bitterness  of  centuries.     Scott  did  much 

idealizing^  as  poetry  should,  the  common  life  of  his  contemporaries.     He  cqua 

:  did  much  in  rendering  the  past  history,  and  the  history  of  other  countries  in  whi 

.  Scoccfamen  played  a  conspicuous  part,  real  to  us.     But  it  is  hardly  a  figure 

;  speedi  to  say,  that  he  created  the  Celtic  Highlands  in  the  eyes  of  the  wIkjIc  ci 

lized  world. 

If  this  be  not  first-rate  power,  it  may  be  asked  where  we  are  to  fmd  it.     T 

i  admirable  spirit  and  ptcturesqueness  of  Scott's  poems  and  novels  carry  us  alo 

with  them  so  rapidly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  weaknesses  and  iiie(jualities 

his  work  are  so  borne  upon  the  surface,  that  we  do  not  always  feci  liow  unit] 

■  they  are  in  literature.     Scott  is  often  inaccurate  in  hislorical  palming,  and  pi 

no>1em  feeling  into  the  p.xst.     He  was  not  calle<l  upon,  as  wc  have  noticed, 

represent  mental  struggles  but  the  clement  of  original  thought  i.s  deficient  in  i 

creations.     "Scott's,"  sajrs  an  able  critic,    **is  a  healthy  and  genial  wdrld 

\    reflection,  but  it  wants  the  charm  of  delicate  cxactituile  ;  wc  miss  the  consccrati 

'     power:"     {National  Revie^v^   April,    185S).      He  is  altogctlicr  inferior   to    M 

Austen  in  describing  the  finer  elements  of  the  womanly  nature ;  wc  rarely  kiu 

\M9n  the  heroine  feels ;  th9  author  paints  love  powerfully  in  its  effects  and 

dominating  influence  ;  he  does  not  lead  us  to  "the inmost  enchanted  fountain  '' 

the  heart     In  creating  types  of  actual  human  life  .Scott  is  i)erha|)S  surpavsid 

Crabbe ;   he  docs  not  analyse  character,  or  delineate  it  in  its  depths,  but  exhib 

the  man  rather  by  spe«:ch  and  acti<Mi  ;  lie  is  "extensive"  rather  than  "intensive 

has  more   of  Chaucer  in  him   than   of  ( Joethe  ;    yet.   if  we  look   at   the  varit 

and  richness  of  his  gallery,  at  his  command  over  pathos  and  terror,  the  l;uiLilil 

and  the  tears,    at  the  many  larj;e  interests  beside  llmse  of    romance  %\hic]i 

realizes  to  us,  at  the  way  in  which  ho  paints  the  whole  life  <jf  men,  n<it  tin 

humours  or  passions  aUme,  at  his  unfiiiling  whole.^oineness  and  freslnus-,    11 

the  sea  and  air  and  great  elementary  forces  of  Nature,  it  may  be  })ri)n«tuin.- 

a  just  estimate  which, — without  trying  to  measure  the  space  which  separah.s  ilu 

ktans — places  Scott   .second  in    our  creative  or  imaginative  literature  to  Sli.d- 

speare.     **  All  is  great  in  the  W.iverley  Novelts''sai<l  Cioclhe  in  1S31,  "niaKri; 

effect,  characters,  execution."     Astronomers  tell  us  lh.it  there  are  no  fixed  ])uii 

■  m  the  heavens  and  tliat  earth  and  sun  momentarily  shift  their  \)eavu\v;>.     i 

tai^ogoas  displacement  way  Ix:  preparing  for  the  loftiest  ^lofves  ot  vW  \\v\\ 
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intellect ;  Homer  may  become  dim,  and  Shakespeare  too  distant  Peiiups  ti 
same  fate  is  destined  for  Scott  But  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  tlii^  < 
try  to  predict  the  time  when  men  will  no  longer  be  impressed  by  the  viviciiieM 
"  Waverley,"  or  the  pathos  of  "  Lammermoor." 

The  leading  idea  of  this  sketch  of  Scott*s  character  is,  that,  under  the  d^goiK 

worldly  sense  and  shrewdness,  the  poetical  nature  predominated  in  his  Wt^  \ 

regard  to  his  conduct  and  career,  this  point  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  iUnilnlE 

Looking  at  him  now  as  an  imaginative  writer ;  from  many  causes,  amongrt  vU 

I    modesty  and  pride  played  an  equal  part,  he  has  told  us  little  of  his  own  anil 

I    Compared  with  Byron's  (see  the  correspondence  between  them, — iii :  394)»  Sool 

{    letters  are  superficial ;    until  misfortune   unveiled  him  to  himself,  there  are  l 

i    "  Confessions  **  in  his  journal.     Then  we  find,  what  discerning  friends  had  lo 

I    noticed,  that  the  strong  man  had  carried  with  him  through  life  the  sensitivenoi 

'    his  childhood.     One,  to  whose  papers  in  Frasn^s  Magazine  (1835-6)  this  sketd 

:    indebted  for  some  observations  not  found  elsewhere,  remarks  that  Scott  wu  oA 

'    subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  when  he  would  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  thk 

;    coming  fancies,  that  he  became  unconscious  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  wiitii 

■  Scott*s  stem  repression  and  strong  wish  to  do  before  the  world  only  what  the  wo 
does,  render  these  points  at  once  more  hard  to  trace,  and  more  significant     1 

I  emotion  of  such  a  character  is  deep  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  which  it  meets  fr 
,  the  other  elements.  The  fervour  which  melted  Scott  would  have  consumed  a  ] 
j    powerful  nature.     When  among  scenes  of  wild  Nature  he  was  so  rapt  and  ezd 

that  his  friends  felt  it  the  wisest  and  kindest  thing  "  to  leave  him  to  himae 
j  (iv :  181).  This  was  in  the  height  of  his  vigour  and  assumed  stoicism.  Later  on,  1 
1  some  time  before  decline  had  seized  him,  he  writes,  "  The  beauty  of  the  evening, 
•  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze,  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  not  unpleasantly:** 
!  again,  "  I  spent  the  day  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  idly  stirred 
j    the  succession  of  a  thousand  vague  thoughts  and  fears,  the  gay  strangely  ming 

with  those  of  dismal  melancholy ;  tears  which  seemed  ready  to  flow  nnbiddi 

■  smiles  which  approached  to  those  of  insanity.'*  And  then  he  adds,  "I  scribfc 
some  verses,  or  rather,  composed  them  in  my  memory.'*  If  the  one  eminent  Engl 
critic  who  has  expressed  a  formal  judgment  upon  Scott  as  a  writer,  had  not  inaia 
chiefly  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  writings,  treating  them  as  superficial  and  transi 
in  interest,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point ;  it  reall; 
no  more  than  that  imagination  is  never  displayed  but  by  a  man  of  imaginal 
mind ;  that  poetry  can  be  written  only  by  a  poet.  But  even  the  charge  of  o\ 
haste  appears  to  be  pressed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  too  far.  Scott's  idea  <»f  poetical  styli 
must  be  allowed,  errs  upon  the  side  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  he  would  rather  be 
finished  than  overfinished,  preferred  vigour  to  refinement,  and  aimed  at  the  quali 
he  admired  in  Drydcn,  "perpetual  animation  and  elasticity  of  thought;"  did 

)  make  the  most  of  his  admirable  materials ;  atoned  for  the  ni&docatt&d  the  reck 

/  
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esqueness  and  movement  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  atoned  for  in  perfect 
'incompleteness  cannot  enter  into  it;"  the  rival  forces,  as  in  Nature^ 
sach  other.  In  a  word,  Scott's  was  the  Gothic  mind  throughout,  not  the 
he  wants  that  indefinable  air  of  distinction  which  even  the  lesser  ancient 
have ;  no  writer  of  such  power  has  furnished  fewer  quotations ;  "  he 
;  first  sufficient  words  which  came  uppermost ; "  he  does  not  bring  his 
consummate  expression,  such  as  incorporates  itself  within  the  memory; 
and  the  phrase,  matter  and  spirit,  rarely  seem  to  form  one  indivisible 
It  is  in  this  quarter  that  he  is  perhaps  most  in  danger  from  the  hand  of 
To  say  that  such  was  Scott's  nature,  and  that  he  did  best  to  follow  it, 
in  his  genius  or  in  his  life,  would  be  to  assume  that  he  was  in- 
of  the  peculiar  attribute  of  genius,  its  capacity  for  improvement.  Yet 
:  not  conclude  that  his  writing  cost  him  little ;  it  should  be  remembered 
lardly  touched  original  work  till  he  was  of  mature  age,  and  had  collected 
es  ;  he  is  like  the  musician  who  plays  the  most  diffictdt  piece  at  sight,  as 
Td  and  the  result  of  years  of  practice.  "  What  infinite  diligence  in  the 
jry  studies ;  what  truth  of  detail  in  the  execution, "  said  Goethe.  The 
ith  which  Scott  actually  composed,  in  fact,  consumed  him ;  the  fire  of 
lestroyed  the  conductor.  When  we  read  that  *•  Guy  Mannering "  was 
d  within  six  weeks,  we  may  say,  ''These  things  were  his  paralysis." 
came  to  Scott  "  in  his  sleep."  **  I  will  avoid,"  he  says,  in  one  of  the 
ITS  where  he  speaks  out,  "  any  occupation  so  laborious  and  agitating,  as 
lUst  be  to  be  worth  anything  "  (vi  :  400). 

ne  of  all  Scott's  writings  which  has  the  highest  qualities  of  pathos  and  of 
;he  one  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  called  his  greatest  and  most  poetical, 
le  clearest  example  of  what  this  essay  aims  most  at  proving,  the  dominant 
of  the  imaginative  element  in  Scott.  He  dictated  the  "  Bride  of  Lammer- 
rhile  recovering  from  very  severe  illness  (1819) :  but  on  regaining  health, 
t  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete  form,  he  did  not  recollect  one 
cident,  character,  or  conversation  it  contained. "  Of  all  that  we  know  about 
is  incident  is  the  most  remarkable,  especially  if  we  recall  the  conspicuous 
'  his  temperament ;  it  casts  the  deepest  light  upon  his  nature ;  it  shows 
len  he  wrote  most  powerfully,  he  was  so  inspired  and  penetrated  by 
jct  that  it  flowed  from  him  as  if  by  a  kind  of  rapture  or  possession  ;  it 
le  ready  to  say  that,  when  least  himself,  he  was  most  himself, 
any  pages  might  be  piven  to  the  criticism  of  Scott  as  a  writer.  It  is  time 
ihould  resume  his  life,  and  try  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  character, 
d  once  or  twice  visited  London  in  his  earlier  days,  when  he  was  known 
5  an  antiquarian  ;  in  1 81 5  he  was  received  there  "  with  all  the  honours." 
ley,"  everywhere  recognized  as  his,  put  him  at  the  head  of  o^x  \m9kigiT\A.NAN^ 
%  a  poet,  he  was  second  in  popularity  to  Byron  alone.    ByconWvoYtf^ 
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attack  upon  him  in  the  "  English  Bards  **  had  been  long  foigotten ;  fbrgivenes  i 
had  never  needed  from  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  Scott's  temper^  who  had  langbed 
praised  the  writer*s  power,  and  added  only,  "  spleen  and  gall  are  disastrous  material 
to  work  with  for  any  length  of  time. "  These  two  great  men  now  met,  each  with  eqiui 
esteem  for  the  gifts  of  the  other ;  and  Scott  sought  Bjrron's  friendship  with  that  alaoit] 
of  warm  admiration  for  force  of  mind  and  character  which  marks  him  throi^ 
life,  and  is  one  of  tlie  surest  signs  of  geliius.  Soon  after  came  the  final  **  Hmidrec 
Days  "  of  Napoleon  ;  Scott  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  campaigii, 
and  he  found  at  Paris, — then  a  city  representative  of  everything  except  France^— 
a  renewal  of  his  English  popularity  from  the  politicians  and  soldiers  of  the  "allied 
armies."  Some  animated  letters,  and  an  Ode  on  Waterloo  (not  equal  to  thi 
occasion),  were  the  fruit  of  this  journey.  Now  followed  several  years  of  a  q>kn< 
did,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  well-enjoyed  prosperity.  "What  series,"  siqra 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "followed  out  of  fVavtr/n'j  and  how  and  with  what  result,  b  known  to 
all  men ;  was  witnessed  and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by  slL 
Walter  Scott  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abboteford  (1820);  on  whom 
Fortune  seemed  to  pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honour^  and  wwldl] 
good  ;  the  favourite  of  Princes  and  of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate  men."  Thai 
there  was  another  and  a  more  poetical  side  to  the  "  wealth  and  worldly  good"  in 
Scott's  mind  has  been  already  noticed  ;  Abbotsford,  with  its  relics  and  historical 
territory ;  its  visitors  from  all  lands,  including  many  of  the  best  of  his  contem< 
porarics  ;  its  happy  life  among  friends  of  equal  age,  and  children  fast  growing  uf 
to  be  friends  (two  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  healthy  pleasures  in  forest  and 
moor ;  and  now  at  last,  full  enjoyment  of  the  creative  power,  "the  viaon  and  thi 
faculty  divine,'' — was  a  realized  romance  to  Scott,  the  past  living  again  in  thi 
present,  common  existence  enriched  and  beautified  by  poetry.  Mr.  Lockhaii 
here  gives  several  pleasing  and  brilliant  pictures  of  his  father-in-law's  life  in  towi 
and  country  ;  a  day  at  Abbotsford  and  a  dinner  at  Ballantyne's  are  hardly  inferioi 
to  scenes  in  the  "  Antiquary  "  or  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  vi\'idness. 

These  descriptions  would  suffer  by  abridgment ;  in  place  of  them,  let  us  try  an< 
form  some  image  of  the  man.  The  first  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  of  i 
stalwart  Liddesdale  farmer,  shrewd  and  quiet  ;  the  figure  of  good  height,  thi 
forehead  lofty,  though  not  to  the  exaggerated  measure  of  the  bust ;  complexioi 
ruddy ;  features  massive,  and  inclining  to  heaviness.  When  he  spoke,  this  rathe 
inanimate  air  kindled  into  brilliant  life  in  his  eye  and  mouth,  equally  capable  o 
expressing  humour  or  pathos,  and  produced  a  greater  effect  by  the  force  of  con 
trast.  The  mutability  of  his  features  is  noted  throughout  his  life,  and  must  havi 
tried  T»eyond  their  powers  the  artists  who  attempted  his  portrait  Whether  throu^ 
the  eariy  fever  and  its  lameness,  or  some  excess  in  field-sports  and  genial  living 
or  the  corrosion  of  a  mind  that  never  left  him  at  leisure  to  "do  nothing,"  o: 
tATx>ugb  all  causes  combined,  when  Httle  over  ^fty  be  YiaA  ^AxcbA^  >3;i^  VvoV  «£  t 
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'*  gallant  old  gentleman  ; "  and  the  sense  of  premature  old  age  is  written  on  ever 

leaf  of  his  later  journals.     "I  think  I  shall  not  live  to  the  usual  vei^e  of  huma 

ciistcpce ;  I  shall  never  see  the  threescore  and  ten."    Yet  Scott  preserved  th 

spirit  of  his  yonth,  and  to  the  last  was  characteristically  unwilling  to  allow  him 

sdf  beaten,  even  in  climbing  a  slope  without  assistance.      In  these  extems 

details  one  reads  the  man;   Scott,  with  his  many  contrasts  and  antitheses  c 

disposUxMit  was  eminently  made  *' all  of  a  piece.*'     This  harmony  of  natur 

was  noC  less  shown  in  his  conversation,  which  left  the  sense  of  quiet  power 

^  inffhanOiMff  variety  of  anecdote,  study  of  human  character,  and  wealth  of  th 

veQ-sUMvd  memory,  rather  than  of  brilliancy.    "He  did  not  affect  sayings;  thi 

I  points  and  sententious  turns,  which  are  easily  caught  up,  were  not  natural  to  him 

The  great  charm  of  his  table-talk  was  in  the  sweetness  and  abandon  with  whid 

it  flowed,  always  goided  by  good  sense  and  taste;  the  warm  and  unstudio 

doqaenoe  with  which  he  expressed  rather  sentiments  than  opinions ;  and  tbi 

'  livdness  and  force  with  which  he  narrated  and  described."    Abbotsford  was  i 

■  centre  of  life  and  society  in  its  brightest,  most  enjoyable,  and  most  cultivated  form 

miiqiie  in  England,  and  which  unhappily  has  never  found  a  rival.    No  house,  excep 

,'  it  were  Voltaire's  at  Femey,  is  reputed  to  have  been  equally  thronged.     Scott 

hospitality  and  kindliness  were  unlimited ;  he  had  the  open  nature  which  is  th' 

;  most  charmii^  of  all  charms ;  was  wholly  free  from  the  folly  of  fastidiousness 

!  had  real  dignity,  and  hence  never  '* stood  upon  it;"  talked  to  all  he  met,  an< 

!  lived  as  friend  with  friend  among  his  servants  and  followers.     ''Sir  Walte 

speaks  to   every  man,"  one  of  them  said,   "as  if  they  were  blood -relations. 

Let  ns  complete  the  picture  in  his  own  words  ;  they  give  us  the  two  contrastinj 

odes  of  his  character.     "  Few  men  have  enjoyed  society  more,  or  been  bored^  a 

i  it  is  called,  less,  by  the  company  of  tiresome  people.     I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  foun 

'  any  one^  out  of  whom  I  could  not  extract  amusement  or  edification.     Still,  how 

ever,  from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember,  I  preferred  the  pleasure  of  bein 

alone  to  wishing  for  visitors." — Need  it  be  added  that  he  was  fond  of  the  compan 

of  yonth,  and  delighted  as  a  mother  in  his  children's  presence  ?    The  letters  to  hi 

eldest  son's  yonng  wife  are  the  most  attractive  and  graceful  in  the  series. 

Chir  sketch,  inevitably  incomplete,  must  not  be  concluded  without  some  note  c 
;  Scott's  taste  and  feeling  towards  literature.  This,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "engrosse 
the  greater  part  of  his  interest  and  reflection."  Beside  his  original  works,  and  th 
voluminous  editions  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  Scott  edited  or  superintended  as  man 
reprints  as  would  have  made  the  fame  of  an  ordinary  antiquarian.  His  own  tast 
evidently  led  him  by  preference  to  our  older  poets.  With  Shakespeare  his  novel 
show  a  close  familiarity.  Scott's  admiration  for  Dryden  is  expressed  in  the  Life  pre 
fixed  to  his  edition :  that  which  he  felt  for  Johnson's  two  "  Satires"  was  little  inferioi 
He  deplores,  in  mature  life,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  literature  ;  of  the  Latin  h 
had  no  is^&nade'kaowledgcs  nor  does  hi§  early  interest  in  GoetKe,  ^*  m^  oVdt&A&Xtx 
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appear  to  have  been  followed  by  the  appreciation  of  those  works  compared  with 
which  *'Goetz**  was  but  crude  and  feeble.  Dante,  who  represents  rather  the 
Roman  than  the  Gothic  mediaevalism,  he  did  not  admire;  finding  him  " obscure 
and  difficult,"  and  remaining  even  seemingly  ignorant  till  the  year  of  his  death  that 
his  own  ancestor,  Mlcliaid  Scott,  had  found  a  place  far  down  in  Hell,  where  he  is 
lodged  by  Dante  in  company  of  Amphiaraus,  Teiresias,  and  other  reputed  sorcerent 
In  obedience  not  only  to  his  own  taste,  but  to  a  traditional  fame  now  greatly  &ded, 
Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  through  the  "  Orlando  *'  of  Ariosto  yearly.  Tlie 
judgments  preserved  on  modem  English  poetry  are  few  and  uncriticaL  In  an  undated 
conversation  he  spoke  of  himself  and  of  Campbell  as  much  inferior  to  Bums ;  and 
ranked  Miss  Joanna  Balllie  far  above  each.  He  even  couples  her  with  Shakespeaie 
in  one  of  the  "  Introductions**  to  Marmion.  But  Scott*s  impressions  fluctuated. 
Thus  he  knew  no  man  (1820)  "more  to  be  venerated**  than  Wordsworth  for 
"loftiness  of  genius:*'  again,  he  "always  reckoned  Bums  and  Byron  the  most 
genuine  poetical  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  half  a  century  before  me  :**  (1826) : — an 
opinion  founded  on  that  predominance  of  the  impulsive  character  in  them,  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  own  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott  more  than  once 
expresses  deep  admiration  for  Miss  Austen ;  the  most  unlike  himself  in  styles  if 
second  only  to  him  in  genius,  among  all  the  novelists  of  the  time.  "  This  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and  characters  of 
ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.** 

After  "Ivanhoe,**  published  1819,  the  sale  of  Scott*s  novels  in  some  degree 
declined :  a  fact  of  which  his  partners  in  commerce  never  informed  him.  To  this 
reticence,  uitimatcly  as  unwise  for  themselves  as  for  him,  the  negligences  which 
grew  upon  Scott  as  a  writer  may  be  partly  due.  But  to  all  eyes  he  increased  in 
fiune  and  wealth  ;  was  caressed  and  courted  as  kings  have  seldom  been,  but  without 
any  taint  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  nature ;  and  reached  perhaps  the 
height  of  his  visible  popularity  with  his  fellow-creatures  on  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Ireland  in  1825. — This  was  a  year  dark  with  panic  and  commercial  rain ; 
Scott*s  firm,  which  had  been  always  insecure  and  carelessly  conducted,  soon  fdt 
the  shock.  The  poet,  perhaps  the  least  unbusinesslike  member  of  the  house,  must 
have  gradually  withdrawn  from  active  superintendence ;  and  the  dearest  knowledge 
he  ever  obtained  of  his  own  affairs  was  when  his  bankmptcy,  early  in  1826,  had 
been  declared.  The  trying  circumstances  of  the  time  stood  for  much  in  this  fiuhire, 
and  Scott  might  have  accepted  it  without  discredit :  but  the  shock  roused  all  the 
determination  in  one  of  the  most  determined  of  men,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  the 
debt  in  full,  and  save  by  his  own  single-handed  exertions  what  might  be  saved 
of  his  beloved  Abbotsford  for  his  family.  *'  Scott*s  heart  clung  to  the  place  he 
had  created.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  on  it  that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  meP  His 
creditors  consented  ;  and  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon,*'  with  the  last  volumes  of  the 

y^Mwerley  "  series  were  among  the  results  of  this  4jeciaion. 
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Hitherto  something  had  been  left  to  complete  Scott's  character.    lie  had  stil 

prove  his  complete  fidelity  to  his  vocation  in  literature.     He  had  to  give  the 

more  arduous  proof  that  he  could  bear  evil  fortune  in  exchange  for  unusual  go 

We  caimot  choose  the  date  of  our  own  trials.    Scott *s  came  upon  him,  not  as  w 

most  men  of  genius,  at  their  first  experience  of  life,  during  the  strciigtli  uf  you 

but  after  years  of  romantic  success,  and  when  the  approaches  of  mortal  disease  I 

already  enfeebled  the  powers  of  endurance.     In  the  eye  of  the  world,  -jierh; 

in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, — it  might  have  been  the  wiser  part  to  let  thii 

take  their  course,  submit,  and  decline  a  struggle  of  no  doubtful  issue  to  his  o 

health  and  life.     But,  if  these  pages  present  a  true  picture,  all  this  was  simply  i 

possible  to  Scott    It  would  have  been  to  break  with  what  lay  deepest  and  broad 

ia  him, — the  nature  of  the  poeL     Accepting  then  his  decision  as  that  which  ah 

he  could  adopt,   the  record  of  these  later  years,  as  told  \ry  Mr.  lx>ckhart,  : 

illastrated  by  Scotfs  journal,  gives  to  his  cliaractcr  the  completeness  of  poeti 

Bnity.     It  is  the  fifth  act  in  the  drama  of  his  life ;  it  displays  how  the  hero  i 

the  catastrophe,  and   overcame  it,  and  rested  at  last  from   liis   labuur.-*.      'J 

w^mls  of  an  aged  uncle,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil  day,  were  never  ni 

completely  borne  out  than  now  :  "  God  bless  thee,   Walter,  my  man  !      TI 

hast  risen  to  be  great,  but  thou  wast  always  good.''     It  must  have  been  ^ 

no  little  effort  that  he   reappeared  in   the  capital  of  whicli  he  had  for   m: 

yms  been  l)eyond  compariM>n  the  most  distinguishe<l  inhabitant.     **  I  went 

theCourt  for  the  first  time  to-day,"  Jan.  24,  1826,  **and,  likelhe  man  with  tlic  hi 

nose,  thought  everylxxly  was  thinking  of  me  and  my  niibhajis.     Mo^i  wcr*, 

doabtedly,  and  all  rather  rcgrettingly  ;  some  obviously  afTcctctl."     Tht)Uj;h  dee 

ooffd  by  the  sympathy  shown  with  him,  he  did  not  hold  up  his  hea<l  until  s(i 

pamphlets  which  he  published  upon  a  Scottish  commercial  (piei>ti(>n  had  succeed 

Then  he  writes,  "  People  will  not  dare  talk  of  me  as  an  object  of  ])ity  ;     no  m 

foor-maftning.**    But  adversity  now  came  in  no  measured  proportions  ;  the  cuj)  ^ 

filled,  and  ran  over.     Poverty  was  not  the  only  or  the  worst  evil  of  the  year.    C 

son  was  absent  in  the  army,  the  second  for  his  education  ;  the  care  of  a  sickly  : 

much-loved  grandchild  detained  the  cKlot  daughter  ;  and  Scott,  Icavin*;  his  wift 

beyond  hope  at  Abbotsford,  was  compelled  lu  svX  himself  to  solitary  laic »ur  wit 

a  narrow    lodging  at  Edinburgh.      Soon  a  few  pages  in  his  journal,  fearful 

the  pathetic  struggle  which  they  betray,   tell  us  of  the  irremediable  loss.     '' 

throughout  the  whole   Scott  maintains  that  noble  and  submissive  courage  u 

which,  years  before  the  time  of  calamity,  he  had  looked  forward  tu  the  uns< 

fnture  ;  whatever  pain  or  misfortune  might  be  in  store,  "I  am  already  a  sufTici 

debtor  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  be  re-signed  to  it." 

This  resignation  bore  its  fruits  :  and  a  kind  of  after-summer  of  mild  and  ]>eact 
,  radiance, — cheered  by  the  fidelity  of  friends  and  the  love  of  cluMrcn,  tcWvinvis 
bodily  mfirmlties  and psu'nful  task-work  of  Scott's  old  age.     Al  V\\\s  Vuwvi  ikcv 
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*a  inlerchnjige  of  iniCTisling  lell  ,rs  belween  him  and  Goethe.  Scott  ^« 
chancletislic  sketch  of  hb  own  position  :  "  My  eldest  son  has  a  troop  of  Hn* 
my  yoiingesl  has  just  been  made  Bachelor  o(  Arts  at  OKfoid.  God  having 
pleased  to  deprive  me  of  their  roolher,  my  youngcit  lUughter  keeps  my  houic 
in  oitler,  my  eldest  bdng  nuuiied,"  lo  Mi.  Lockhait,  "and  having  a  family  ol 
own.  Such  are  the  domestic  ciicamstaocet  of  the  person  you  so  kiodlj  eaqi 
after  i  fnr  the  rest,  I  have  enough  to  live  on  in  the  way  I  hke,  QOlwithslu 
tame  very  heavy  losses  ;  and  I  have  a  stalely  uilique  chateau  (mixJem  antiqiii 
which  any  friend  of  Baron  von  Goethe  will  be  at  all  times  most  Weld 
with  an  entrance-hall  Riled  with  armour,  which  might  have  become  Jaxlham 
the  casllc  in  Goethe's  Coeh,  "itself,  and  a  gigantic  bloodhound  to  gimrd 
enlranM." 

After  a  lisit  to  X-ondon,  where  be  was  received  by  the  best  men  of  the 
with  afTt-cIionale  respect,  and  a  short  excursion  to  Paris,  he  completed  the  >' 
of  Napoleon"  in  1817.  A  crowd  of  other  volumes  folloned  this  massive  t 
amongst  which  the  "  Lellen  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  "  (iBjo),  wi 
under  the  presmrc  of  imminent  illness,  are  only  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  how 
curious  subject,  for  which  he  had  made  large  preparations,  would  have 
treated  by  Scott  in  hit  belter  days.  There  was  much  in  him  of  Michael  Soot^ 
nugician ;  much  also  ol  Reginald  Scott,  the  coumgeous  advocate  of  r 
humanity  In  a  superstitious  age.  Half  shrewdness,  half  or  more  than  half  b( 
— the  poise  of  Eiit  mind  between  the  romantic  and  the  critical,  eminently  filled 
to  write  impressively  on  witchcraft  and  ghostly  legends.  Perhaps  no  single  j 
is  managed  with  more  sapreme  skill  in  the  "Novels."  Let  us  add  that,  ' 
these  labours,  bis  warm  liberality  of  heart  led  him  lo  give  others  (reely  that  \ 
with  his  pen  which  his  purse  could  no  longer  supply.  Already  he  had  de 
Tost  load  of  debt,  when  Nature,  on  whom,  between  phyucal  and  mental 
he  hod  pressed  hard  since  youth,  avenged  herself  by  seriuui  strokes  of  poislyi 
iSjO  and  l8jl.  "  Such  a  shaking  hands  with  Death,"  he  said,  "isfbrmidi' 
signed  his  legal  office  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  those  about  him  bri 
the  quiet  of  mind  which  was  essential  to  Euthanasia,  if  not  Vt  lifik 
master  of  the  creative  imagination,  the  power  which  had  long  obeyt 
g  now  compelled  him  as  a  slave  ;  and  do  what  his  Eriends  COnld  to  ra 
ooe  of  the  novels  was  produced  within  these  montht  of  decay, 
he  was  persuaded  to  try  the  soulheni  climate.  A  hnal  gleam  of  the  So 
years  broke  forth  for  one  moment  when  Wordsworth  came  ( Sept 
1831)  to  bid  him  farewell.  For  the  last  time  the  two  great  poets  wlw,  while 
lowing  the  different  paths  which  led  both  to  masterwnrks,  appreciated  each  c 
I  with  the  deep  ^mpathyof  genius,  together  traversed  Ihe  vale  of  Yarrow,  Thii 
was  commemorated  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of  the  finest  occosiaDitl  poeof  i> 
Lmsunge.     A  terenc  beauty  charactGrizel  the  Yarrmn  Kaiiiiled.    Perhaps  Wl 
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looked  OD  the  scene  with  less  saddened  eyes  than  Scott ;  perhaps  both 
pod  and  gifted  men  were  raised  above  the  inevitable  and  transient  ills 
Tj  the  sight  of  nature,  and  the  warmth  of  friendship  ;  by  the  conscience 
for  them  more  than  for  most,  was  without  reproof ;  by  the  peace  which 
id  understanding. 

— No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  freebom  mind  enthralling. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 
And  if,  as  Yarrow  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unalter'd  face 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If  then  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul*s  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

ral  vessel,  with  a  sense  of  propriety  rarely  shown,  was  provided  for  Scott, 
Jed  in  October  for  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  Naples,  and  Rome,  mark 
cessive  steps  downward  of  his  mind  and  body.  Despite  many  manly  and 
:  efforts  to  see  and  enjoy,  these  scenes,  which  would  once  have  moved  him 
►ly,  now  passed  with  slighter  remark ;  almost  all  that  struck  him  were 
onnected  with  mediaeval  and  Scottish  history.  The  Knights  of  Malta,  the 
•d  relics  at  La  Cava,  the  bandits  of  Calabria,  the  Orsini  castle  of  Bracciano, 
dinal  of  York's  villa,  the  tomb  of  the  last  Stuarts  in  St  Peter's, — they  read 
nummary  of  the  life  which  was  well-nigh  over ;  they  resume  many  of  his 
interests.     But  they  came  too  late. 

— Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bequests^ 
Fail'd  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  chcer'd 
The  whole  world's  Darling. 

news  of  Goethe's  death  had  been  lately  brought.  Scott's  impatience  re- 
:  "He  at  least  died  at  home  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Let  us  to  Abbotsford." 
ig  across  Europe,  but  overtaken  again  by  the  disease  as  he  went,  he  reached 
as  if  only  to  die  (June,  1832).  Much  public  sympathy  was  roused  by  the 
:ncc ;  the  Royal  family  made  daily  enquiries  ;  "  Do  you  know  if  this  is  the 
here  he  is  lying?"  was  the  question  of  labourers  collected  in  it; — but  of  all 
>tt  was  unconscious ;  barely  rousing  himself  for  a  moment  from  stupor 
riends  and  children  approached  him.  Then  the  one  passion  which  had 
I  all  others  compelled  its  way,  and  he  was  borne  back  to  dxav?  \\\s  \?csX\iX^«J\ 
^tsford.    Scott  lay  as  if  insensible  in  the  carnage ;  "but  as  vfe  ^eSkttxA'e^ 
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the  vale  of  Gala  he  b^an  to  gaze  abont  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  obvious  1] 
he  was  recognizing  the  features  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  murmn 
a  name  or  two — Gaia  Water,  surely^  Buckholm^  Torwoodlee,  As  we  rounded  f 
hill,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he  became  greatly  excited ;  a 
when,  turning  himself  on  the  couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers^ 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight" 

For  a  few  days,  home,  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  wrought  on  Scott  so  powerin 
that  they  seemed  capable  of  a  cure  which  would  have  been  hardly  less  than  minu 
lous.  "  I  have  seen  much,"  he  kept  saying,  as  they  wheeled  him  through  I 
Tx>oms,  "but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — give  me  one  turn  more."  At  last 
begged  to  be  replaced  in  his  study.  "  Now  give  me  my  pen,  and  leave  me  foi 
little  to  myself."  But  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers.  ''He  sank  back,  sik 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks ;  but  composing  himself  by  and  by,  motioned  to  i 
to  wheel  him  out  of  doors  again."  They  thought  he  then  slept  "  When  he  n 
awaking,  Laidlaw,"  one  of  the  many  friends  who  were  like  brothers  to  him,  "  said 
me.  Sir  Walter  has  had  a  little  repose.  No,  Willie,  said  he,  no  repose  for  Sir  Wat 
hut  in  thegraveJ'* 

After  this  it  was  a  gradual  descent  to  the  rest  which  remained  for  him.  Of  all  t 
many  gifts  that  had  formed  the  character  of  Walter  Scott,  but  one  was  n( 
recognizeablc  through  the  gathering  mist  of  death  ;  that  inexhaustible  affectionaJ 
ncss  and  thought  for  others  which  had  t>een  the  grace  of  his  life.  The  intensi 
of  love  in  him  had  throughout  equalled  the  intensity  of  imagination  ;  the  m< 
unselfconscious  of  our  poets,  he  was  perhaps  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  t 
most  unselfish.  Scott,  with  his  marked  manliness  of  temperament,  possessed 
equal  measure  the  best  of  the  qualities  which  are  often  called  feminine.  "  For  t 
least  chill  on  the  affection  of  any  one  dear  to  him,  he  had  the  sensitiveness  of 
maiden. "  Warmth  of  heart  and  frankness  of  love  were  the  very  centre  of  his  natui 
and  to  the  centre,  life,  struggling  hard,  had  now  retreated.  At  the  final  momei 
when  the  sudden  lightening  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  he  took  an  affecting  faj 
well  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  was  proposed  to  fetch  hb  daughters.  "  Shall  I  send  1 
Sophia  and  Anne  ?"  "  No,"  said  he,  **do  not  disturb  them.  Poor  souls !  I  kn< 
they  were  up  all  night  God  bless  you  alL"  These  were  his  last  words.  On  the  21 
of  September,  1832,  the  end  arrived  with  the  gentleness  of  sleep,  in  the  prcser 
of  all  his  children.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wi 
open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  c 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  kn 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

Scott  was  laid  by  his  wife  within  a  family  grave  among  the  ruins  of  Drybur 

Abbey,  in  the  centre  of  the  obscure  Border  province  where  he  was  most  at  hon 

and  which  his  genius  has  made  a  region  more  familiar  than  the  places  that  th 

A9ye  themselves  seen,  to  children  bom  in  Amencai  axkd  Anstxtlia.    A&t  looki 
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omer  and  Shakespeare,  one  thinks  of  them  surrounded  by  the  beings  to 
y  have  given  a  mysterious  life,  so  Scott  also  lies  among  the  real  though 
rorld  of  his  own  creation.    This,  and  the  memory  of  his  great-heartednesa^ 

has  left  us.  Travellers  from  all  lands  still  throng  to  visit  the  scenexy  of 
ourhood,  the  hillsides  he  planted,  the  garden  he  laid  out,  the  house  filled 
relics  sanctified  in  his  eyes  by  the  love  of  poetry  and  of  Scotland.  To 
louse  he  fought  and  suffered.  But  it  was  never  tenanted  by  his  family; 
there  like  the  castle  of  a  dream ;  as  if  ready  for  the  master's  return, 

meanwhile  and  uncheered  by  life.  His  children  have  been  long 
to  their  rest ;  the  la^ds  which  he  bought  at  the  price  of  genius  have 
mother  race ;  and  one  young  girl,  the  child  of  his  daughter's  daughter, 
rves  alone  the  blood  of  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford. 
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.AY    OF    THE    LAST    MINSTREL: 


A   POEM. 
it!  SIX  CAST 


Dam  rtifgB,  itrifiitst  fuda  i  guiaflurima  terns. 
Me  qtaque,  qui  feci,  Jtidict,  digna  lini. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOtTKABLB 
CHARLES,    EARL    OF   DALKEITH. 
THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


T%€  Poem  now  offered  to  the  Public^  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs 
manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
inhabitants^  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  warlike^  and  combi 
habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry^ 
often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.     As  tlie  descripti 
scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  reg 
narratirje^  the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted^  which  cu 
greater  latitude^  in  this  respect^  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dtgtiity  ofareg 
Poem.     The  same  model  offered  other  facilities^  as  it  permits  an  occasional  altera 
of  measure f  which,  in  some  degree ,  authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text, 
machinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  a 
which  did  not  partake  of  the  rudettess  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance, 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Min. 
the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  sunirited  (he  Revolution,  might 
caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  simpi 
of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixti 
century,  when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished.  The  tinu  occupied  if 
action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days, 
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A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  not  only  j 

Che  first  disclosure  of  the  poet's  powers,  but  as  that,  among  all  his  works,  which 

perhaps  most  clp^djLidfinlifit^  with  his  personal  career  and  character.     P>en 

^ott  nad  nbtliimself  told  us,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  various  inHuenc( 

toider   'which  he   composed  this  poem.     His  grandmother,   in  whose  youth  th 

^Qff],^  raids  were  still  matters  of  comparatively  recent  tradition,  used  to  amu« 

bim  with    many  a  tale  of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  J  ami 

Tdfcr  of  the  fitir  Dodhead,  and  other  Moss-trooping  heroes.     This  prepared  h 

mind  for  the  deep  impression  which  was  made  on  it,  when  he  was  about  tweiv 

vtars    <^t<^^    by  Percy's  "  Reliques   ^f   Ancient    Poetry."     It  was  under   a   iarg 

platanus-tree  in  his  aunt's  garden  at  Kelso  that  he  first  read  them,  forgettinj^  eve 

the  dinner-hour  in  his  enjoyment  of  this  new  treasure.     *'  To  read  and  to  reniemlH 

was  in  this  instance,"  he  says,  "the  same  thin},%  and  henceforth  I  o\erwhclnied  m 

ichoolfellows,  and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical  recitalioni,  from  th 

ballads   of   Bishop  Percy.     The  first  time,   too,   I  could   scrape  a  few  shilling. 

together,  which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  1  bout^dit  unlo  myself 

copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do   1  believe  1  ever  read  a  book   iialf  s 

frequently,  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm. " 

In  the  compilation  of  his  own  Border  Minstrelsy  he  followed  the  imj)n]sc  thi: 
derived  ;  and  when,  after  having  for  some  years  dabbled  in  poetiy.  he  aspired  t 
distinguish  himself  by  something  higher  than  mere  translations  or  occasionr 
▼erses,  his  partiality  for  the  Border  legends  governed  his  choice  of  a  subject  as  we 
as  the  style  of  treatment.     He  hesitated  for  a  while  as  to  the  pariicular  story  h 

I  should  illustrate,  but  all  those  he  thought  of  belonged  to  the  same  class.  A I  on 
time  he  contemplated  "  a  Border  ballad,  in  the  comic  manner,"  founded  on  h 
ancestor's  <Sir  William  Scott,  of  Harden)  marriage  with   u-^'iy  Meg  Murray,   s 

I   the  alternative  of  being  hanged  by  his  father-in-law.      But  finally  he  decided  o 
**  a  romance  of  Border  chivalry,  in  a  light-horseman  sort  ofstan/;i. "     Having,  f 

II  thelrequest  of  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  undertaken  a  brdlad  about  the  adventure 
I  of  a  brownie  or  goblin,  called  (jil])in  Horner,  he  was  discouraged  in  the  attcnij 
I   by  the  apparent    coldness  with  which  his  two  friends,  ICrskine  and  Craiistour 

listened  to  the  fir^t  stanzas,  and  abanrloned  the  idea  till  tempted  to  re^uni 
it  by  learning  that,  on  second  thoughts,  his  critics  had  formed  a  more  favou 
able  opinion  of  the  effort.  He  a]>plied  himself  to  the  work  as  an  anuiseniei 
during  his  enforced  leisure,  when  disabled  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  at  yt'oninni 
drill  on  Portobello  Sands.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  vein,  he  dashed  it  off  i 
the  rate  of  al)Out  a  canto  a  week.  The  goblin  page  sank  into  a  mere  min( 
feature  as  the  poem  grew  upon  his  hands.  The  metre  was  borrowed  fro: 
Coleridge's  "  Lady  Chrislabcl."  The  beautiful  freedom  and  variety  of  this  met.' 
%con  appreciateri  all  the  more,  because  it  enabled  him  to  \ntrodvicc  w\\\c\\  r>^  > 
*tfr/e  and  phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels.     The  ballad  measure  \v\  ^\uaVmws,  ^^ 
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at  first  naturally  suggested  itself,  was  set  aside  as  too  hackneyed  and  wearisom 
for  a  composition  of  any  length.  Against  the  measured  short  line,  or  octo-syUabi 
verse,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  **  fatal  facility,"  to  use  Scott's  own  phrasi 
with  which  it  was  written,  the  temptation  it  offered  to  mere  verbiage,  and  it 
monotonous  and  namby-pamby  effect  Shakespeare  had  laughed  at  it  as  tk 
"  butter- woman*s  rate  to  market,"  and  the  "  very  false  gallop  of  verses,"  an 
Scott  felt  that  his  muse  demanded  a  more  stirring  and  varied  measure.  *'  ChrL 
label"  was  not  published  till  i8i6  ;  but  a  year  or  two  before  Scott  began  tli 
"Lay"  he  had  heard  Sir  John  Stoddart  recite  some  parts  of  it,  which  made 
deep  impression  on  hus  mind.  lie  saw  that  Coleridge  had  remedied  all  tli 
defects  of  the  octo-syllabic  measure,  by  freeing  it  from  its  rigid  formality,  an 
j  dividing  it  by  time  instead  of  syllables  ;  by  3jc  beat  of  four,  as  Leigh  Hui 
I  remarks,  into  which  y«>u  might  get  as  many  syllables  as  you  could,  instead  < 
allotting  eight  syllables  to  the  poor  time,  whatever  it  might  have  to  say,  varyio 
I  it  further  with  alternate  rhymes  and  stanzas,  with  rests  and  omissions,  predsd 
I  analogous  to  those  in  music  The  old  bard  himself  was  an  aftcrthougnt.  H 
I  was  intnxluced  as  a  sort  of  "  pitch-pipe  "  to  indicate  the  tone  and  chanicU 
'  of  the  composition. 

!  In  the  poem  the  reatler  will  find  a  romantic  picture  of  the  Borderers,  in  thebfi 
aspect  of  their  character.  Their  name,  like  that  of  the  kindred  i overs  of  the  sei 
is  "linked  with  one  virtue  an^  a  thousand  crimes."  Scott  has  brought  out  th 
solitary  virtue — dauntless  bravery — into  the  foreground,  and  has  thro^ii  til 
crimes  into  the  shade.  Here  we  may  offer  some  prosaic  obser\-aticns  o 
their  real  character.  At  first  national  feuds  lent  a  justification  to  the  Bordi 
raids.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  the  men  on  each  side  of  til 
Cheviots  harrietl  one  another's  homes,  and  drove  off  one  another's  cattle.  Tl 
;  instinct  of  hostility  survived  long  after  the  two  countries  were  at  peace,  an 
;  was  quickcne<l  by  the  love  of  plunder.  At  the  period  of  the  following  tak 
I  they  had  dejjcnerated  into  mere  robbers,  whom  the  rulers  on  both  sides  of  tl 
'  Border  alike  dcnounceil.  .  The  best  that  can  1^  said  for  them  is  that  they  ha 
j  inherited  the  traditions  of  rapine  which  they  sought  to  perpetuate  ;  that  whi 
I  philosophers  now  call  the  doctrine  of  "  continuity  "  was  responsible  for  much  < 
I  their  wild  tem|>er  ;  and  that  the  savage  habits  which  had  been  transmitted  throug 
generations  were  not  readily  uprooted  : — 

"  T^^""^  r^t^^x  was  a  time  on  the  March  partes, 
I  Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Pcrcv  met. 

But  yt  was  m.ir\-ell  yt  the  rcdde  bludc  roune  not 
As  the  ranc  does  in  the  street." 

'  Nursed  with  such  a  lullaby,  it  seemed  to  these  wild  Borderers  only  a  law  < 
nature  that  Scots  and  Knplish  should  prey  upon  each  other,  and  this  ferocioii 
spirit  soon  expande*!  into  an  impartial  apjH^tite  for  plunder,  and  general  anti 
gonism  to  society.  And  so  it  came  al>out  that  a  Scott  learned  to  have  as  littl 
compunction   in  '"lii;hting  to  Ih^  "  a    Kerr  as  a  Graeme.      They  had  their  ow 

I  domestic  raids  and  bloofl- feuds  or  disputes  as  over  the  Border.  It  was,  i 
truth,  a  restless,  cruel,  wild-bca.st  kind  of  exi»;tence,  that  calle<l  forth  all  the  wor 
passions,  and  could  have  been  b<\irable  onlv  throuph  a  bnitish  insensibility  an 
mdifference  to  danj^r.  They  carrier!  their  life  in  their  hand.s  and  none  coul 
tell  whether  to  a  week's  end  he  could  call  his  kinc  his  own.  "  They  are  like  I 
Job,"  sa)'s  Fuller,  quaintlv,  **not  in  pietv  and  patience,  but  in  sudden  pleni 
and  poverty ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  hen!«»  in  the  morning,  none  at  nigh 
and  perchance  mmv  ncm'm  next  dav."     Tt  was  with  some  ^^urprise,  in  the  midst  < 

vexation,  that  Watt  TinJinn  reflected  thai  \\\s  V\ll\e  \ot\cVv  \.ovj«  VaA  Ti^\« 
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Iwmcil  for  a  year  and  more  ;  and  the  old  song  tells  the  common  experience  fc 

vhidi  e^'ciy  borderer  had  to  be  prepared  : — 

•'  Last  nijsht  I  saw  a  Rorry  sight — 
Naught  left  me  o*  fiMir-and -twenty  guide  ouscn  and  kye  ; 
My  weei-ridden  geld  ins.  and  a  white  grey. 
Bat  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide,  ^ 
And  the  twelve  nog^  cm  ilka  side. 

Fy,  ladh  !  shout  a'  a'  a*  a*  a* 

My  gear's  a'  gane." 

Religion,  of  course,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  hardly  to  lie  looke 

fxin  such  a  class.     "They  come  to  church,"  says  Fuller,   "as  scMom  as  th 

29th  of  Febniary  comes  into  the  calendar."    Yet  ihcy  were  not  without  ihei 

superstitions;  and,  however  wanting  in  real  piety,  could  p-itter  an    Ave  Marl 

lad  finger  their  beads  as  they  rode  to  a  plundering  foray.      Their  sluso  of  lionou 

cuuld  hardly  have  been  very  strong,  and  was  certainly  exceptional.     liui  they  had 

allcBl,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hosi)itality,  and  the  ]>rolccti()n  which  a  hos 

oires  to  his  guesL      Even  the  author  of  the  "  Worthies  "  owns  that  **  indeed,   ; 

they  promise  safely  to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  perform  it  with  the  fidclit 

^x  Turkish  Janizarv ;  othenn'ise,  woe  be  to  him  that  falkth  into  their  fiuartors. 

"They  are,"  he  adds,  "a  nest  of  hornets;  strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  ihcin  aboi 

your  ears.     .     .     .     Yet  these  Moss-trooiK-rs,  if  posMbly  they  couM  i^n^cinv  ili 

pinion  for  a  conilemned  iMirson  of  their  conij^any,  w«iul(l  a'lvancc  j^icat  sums  on 

ijf  chcir  common  btock,  who,  in  such  a  case,  cast 'in  their  lots  am-Mi^;  tlicin^tlves 

ud  all  have  one  purse."     So  that,  in  spite  of  their  domestic  (lilu.Ttiic«.s  thcie  wa 

is-jrt  of  union  aniongst  them.      The  term  Mo-s-troopcrs  is  eviiUni'y  ilcrivuil  frnr 

:he  mosses  among  which  they  live«l,  and  the  companies  in  w'.iidi  iIkv  \UMit  aiMni 

Kirr>-ing.     It  was  owing  mainly  to  the  vigorous  mrasures  of  \\m\wA  Wili,  Ilml  i: 

Carlisle,  that   the  raiders   were  put   down.     The  last   puMic  nuniion   uf  Moxs 

tr.yjpcrs  occurs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  wlion  many  ordinance 

of  F'arliamenl  were  directH  against  them. 

The  region  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  was  as  T^miliar  a-i-l  dear  t< 
Scott  as  the  legends  with  which  it  i.^  associated.  Ili^  rn>l  conM-imi'-ness  o 
eiHtence  date<l,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  from  Sandy  Knowe.  In  early  manhooi 
£  "raid"  into  l.idtles<lale  was  the  favourite  (jbject  of  a  vai:iti'>n  nimiile.  A 
Ashestiel  he  sj^ent  the  first  happy  years  of  wedlock  :  in  Al'l"-t-.r»rd  !;e  smi^h 
lo  r^.ilize  one  of  the  ^reat  ambitions  of  his  life;  and  Dryhur;;!!  i:ul'>'.e'.  hi; 
r.Tains.  The  Border  Union  Railway  now  traverses  the  d'-triit  f"i"m  (■alli^^le  tt 
Hawick,  and  motlem  cultivation  has  somewhat  sriftened  an'l  emiih  <l  the  as]>ec 
cf  the  landscape.  The  old  peels  and  r.ordcr  stronjdinld^  have  betn  i^raduall; 
cnimMing  away.  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  rfala>hiels  have  ri^^eii  into  p<.[ul.iu>  ani 
flourishing  towns,  the  seats  of  an  important  indn:.lr)-.  AjL^iividture,  tlhuiudi  stil 
chiefly  pastoral,  has  encroached  on  many  a  hill-side,  bogs  have  been  drained,  an^ 
coal-fields  o|)cned  ujx     The  mockery  of  the  line  — 

'*  Rich  %ra»  the  Siiil  had  iiuq)lc  htath  licen  pr-i'"." 

"3.5  lost  most  of  Its  force,  and  the  farmers  of  Lifldc^dale  can  now  give  a  bette 
3c:ount  of  their  lands  than  the  gudeman  of  ('harlie>ho]ie — **  There's  mair  hare 
ll*^ii  ihecp  on  my  farm  ;  and  for  the  moor-fowl  and  the  grey-f<>wl.  ihey  lie  a 
thick  25  doos  in  a  dooket."  But  in  Scott's  time  the  count r\'  was  much  the  sanv 
a*  in  the  days  of  the  Moss-troopers.  The  people  had  outlived  the  i»ld  Borde 
traditions  of*^  raids  and  roblwries  yet  in  the  seclusion  of  their  VAU-rv^N  vW 
ppMerved  many  of  the  rough  rccklcfi^  manners  of  their  ancestor.^.  Sv:i\\V  \v 
jainteJ  them,    'in  "Gay  Maimering, "  much  an   they  lived  imdcr  \a\^  oww  <:>i 
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The  wildnna  of  (he  region,  e*m  >l  the  end  of  the  Inst  cenlnry,  tnay  G.  „_, 

from  Ihe  incidents  of  one  of  the  pocl't  raids,     tlis   gig  vbs  the  tint  w| 

tartii)^  ihikl  had  ever  been  aecn  in   Luldodnle.     There  was  no  iiui  or  {! 

'       (  of  uiy  kind  in  the  whole  valley,  which  wm  ucccssilile  onljf  ihra 

MOO  of  IremcndoDl  morasses.     "  In  the  coune  of  our  giand  loar,  tl 

e  risks  of  swamping  and  breaking  our  necks,  we  encountered  the  bnri 

"^hlps  uf  sleeuina  upon  peat-stacks,  and  eating  mutton  shiin  by  no  col 

eher,  Inil  deprived  of  life  by  the  jndgmeal  of  CaA,  as  a  coroner's  inquest  1 

ss  Iheinselves."     ScoU  uicd  to  boast  of  being  sherifT  of  tbe  "  caiin  aU 

,"  and  thai  he  hid  strolled  through  the  wilcf  glens  of  LiddetdiJe  *"  K>1 

0  long,  that  he  might  say  lie  had  a  home  in  every  fBcmfaouse."  I 
tThe  scenery  of  the  Scoliish  tiotderland  con  Uy  claim  to  little  gmndmr.J 

DO  bale  to  be  beauliful,  and  too  tow  to  be  very  impnseive.     St| 

tt  of  black  moss,  the  grey  swells  of  moor  rising  into  brown,  round.b) 

L  with  here  and  there  a  ilaicly  cliff  of  sterner  aspect,  and  the  ^een  pasO) 

■quiet  {Icni,  arc  not  without  their  charm,  in  spite  of  the  general  oaie  and  tl^ 

ler  of  the  landscape,  which  is  at  fint  apt  to  disappoint  the  visitor  &M 

VVaihinglon  Irving  spoke  of  Ihis  diuppoiDtment  to  his  host  st  Al 

'■  Scot)  hmnnied  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  gravt      '  It  raj 

Irtinacity.'  tie  said  at  leoglh ;  '  but  to  my  eye,  these  Piey  hills  and  all  tl^ 

rdv  counlry  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.     I  like  the  very  nokedn 

'~    '     il  has  something  bold,  stem,  and  solilary  about  iL     Wheti  t  hii^ 

Lime  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edinbui^h.  which  is  like  onuun 

rn  land,  ]  begin  to  wish  myself  back  a;ram  among  mj  own  hone^  £1^  \ 

a  if  1  ilid  not  sec  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  /  diink  I  shouU  dttr  I 

(  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmlb,  accompanied  by  a  Ibninp  d 

1  with  his  slaR^  by  way  of  emphasis  that  showed  his  heart  wu  I 
u"  That  Suutt  wAt  quite  sentiole  to  the  sort  of  melancholy  awe  tra 
i«  of  the  more  snvogc  parts  of  ihc  country  is  shown  lif  other  |)t«of«« 

.1  in  his  piwms  and  novels)  b  >  piusge  In  one  of  hit  lelleis.  SpvahJ 
_.  r  from  the  top  of  Minchmoor,  he  siys : — "  f  assure  yon  I  hayl 
\f  oppteascd  with  a  sort  nf  feaibl  loneliness  when  looking  around  \\k  t 
'''ng  lidges  of  desolate  barrenness  which  is  all  the  eye  takes  in  from  In 
■  mountain,  the  patches  nf  cultivation  being  hidden  in  the  litilc  fflei 
pearine  to  malcc  one  feel  how  fct-ble  and  ineffeciuaJ  man  hns^eJ 
d  with  inc  genius  of  the  srril.  It  is  in  sucli  a  scene  that  Ihe  unknowd 
d  author  of  '  Alboniit '  places  the  Bupeisiilton  u  bich  consists  in  heariiu 
jeof  a  '  chase,  the  buying  of  the  homids,  the  Ihrotlling  sob«  of  the  d«cj 
i  holloos  of  the  huQtsmcn,  and  the  I 


'  ■  Hoof  .hid 


.g«,ih.h, 


re  often  tepented  his  verses  with  some  sensations  of  awe  in  this  placa"; 
'  is  own  estate  wm  concerned,  he  did  much  by  his  plantations  to  eovd 
u  of  the  Unrf,  and  his  pieccpt  and  example' also  helped  la  make  ^ 
Ac  among  his  neighbours. 
f  Sci»rs  power  of  woid-painling  there    is,  no    dntitn  '        "  -■ 

ftiw  evidence  In  his  later  (Kiems  1  but  Ihe  descriplioii'- 
■^y    are  not  oulv  very  effective,  but  illwslnue  thai  pCLi 
!r  than  form  which  has  been  painted  oat  in  the  vi-r' 
t  Ruskui  in  the  "  Modem  Painten."     Anal7s!D|>  the  <'■.  - 
PMannioc"  he  (hows  there  is  hardly  any  fonn.  only  smol.c  imt  ,;i>|f)iir  ii 
"  Ohvem,"  he  sa^s,  "  the  only  hinls  u.  fctWi  ^ve 
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tbe  •ancwhat  v^ue  wonU,  '  ridgy,  tnnasy.  close,  and  high,'  the  who1«  being  it 
more  ob»cDicil  by  modcca  mjritery  in  it*  most  luigible  furm  of  smoke.  Uut  ij 
tvburi  are  all  definite  ;  note  tlie  luinbaw  band  of  ihem— gloom)'  ot  itusky  re 
able  (port!  bUck).  amclhpl  (pure  purple),  green  and  gold — in  >  noble  cboi 
ihnmg^oiit. "  Elsewheie  Mt.  Ruskia  aaj^,  "  In  conaequence  of  his  unselfisbna 
and  humility,  Scott's  enjo^cnt  <i{  tiaXaie  is  incompuably  ereater  than  any  oitt 
poet  I  know.  All  the  iC4l  carry  their  cares  to  her,  and  begin  maundering  ■ 
iier  ear»  sboat  Iheir  own  affairs.  But  with  Scott  the  love  \s  eDttnrly  humb 
and  onsHluli.  '  I.  Scott,  am  nothing,  [ind  Iem,  than  nothing :  but  these  crac 
and  boitlis,  atid  doudi^  how  great  are.  they,  how  lovely,  huw  for  ever  to  t 
faelovel,  only  lor  Iheir  own  tiient  thoughtle»  lake  1 ' " 

Wiihaot  itlempting  any  detailed  topographical  tllutlralion  or  the  poem,  it  nu 
be  WDTlli  while  to  noticu  some  of  Che  tpa's  of  chief  inters^  which  ace  referred  Ii 
Kewuk  Cattle,  where  the  old  minUiei  is  supposed  to  chant  his  tale  before  tl 
dsden,  stands  in  ruins  in  its  "birchen  bower"  On  the  right  bank  of  t) 
Yuraw — a  large  uniare  tower,  dismantled  and  unroofed,  with  crumbling  oub 
-  -"  and  turrets.  It  was  built  by  James  II.  for  a  hnnting  seat,  aftenvait 
nged  to  the  outlaw  Murray,  and  has  long  been  a  possessicn.  as  it  >till  is,  of  tl 
e  of  Bucdeuch.  Newark  Castle,  where  the  imaginary  minstrel  poured  fori 
oo^  li  included  within  the  gronndi  of  Bawhill,  the  favourite  seat  of  nnothi 
duchess,  al  whose  request,  when  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  Scolt  commenced  tl 
poem  which  developed  into  the  Lay.  He  accordingly,  KXys  Lockhart,  "  shadov 
out  his  own  beanllful  friend  in  the  pemin  of  her  lord's  ancestor,  the  last  of  ll 
nnginal  stock  of  that  great  house;  himself,  the  favonieil  inmate  of  Dowhilt,  inir 
duKd  oertainjy  to  the  familiarity  of  that  circle  by  his  devotion  to  the  poclry  of 
Ira-pa«t  age^  in  that  ofan  aged  minstrel  seeking  sbelter  at  the  gate  of  Newark, 
IW  is  the  point  of  m-iny  arch  allusions  in  the  poem,  Tliere  19  alsn  a  person: 
interest  in  the  closing  lines,  which  refer,  it  is  believed,  to  thedny-dream  of  Asbesti 
~Lhe  purchase  of  a  modest  mountain  farm  in  that  ne^hbourhood  :  "a  hundrt 
loo,  tiro  spare  bed-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms,  each  M  which  will  on  a  pini 
Ime  a  conch-bed  "  a  dienm  which  afierwarda  grew  into  the  ombilious  scheme  i 
Ablnuford,  Lockhart  deems  it,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  greatest  misforlune  i 
!^con'E  life  that  the  original  vision  was  not  realized  i  hat  "  the  success  of  the  jioei 
indf  ■  changed  the  spirit  of  his  dream. '  "  Ashestiel,  where  the  Lay  was  part! 
wrilten,  liea  at  the  fool  of  Minthmoor,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tweed. 

Brinksomc  Tower  slill  overlooks  the  Langholm  Road,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti 
liut,  between  Iwoand  three  miles  aho^-e  Hiwick.  Varions  alleiations  have  gradual 
reduced  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  one  square  tower  of  massive  thickne 
■I  the  only  port  of  the  original  structure  which  now  remains.  In  the  rest  of  t) 
Hifice  the  castellated  style  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  old  stronghold  present 
with  the  eiceplion  of  the  lowers  referred  to,  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  modci 
mansion.  The  eaten!  of  the  old  casile  can  still,  however,  be  traced  by  son 
^efliges  of  its  foundation.  Its  situation  on  a  steep  bank,  surrounded  by  tt 
Tmii.it,  and  flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  naturally  added  to  its  strength.  The  prcsei 
buniii^  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Iluccleach  in  this  quarter  is  at  l^gholm  Lodgi 
braak^oinc  is  celebrated  in  a  song  of  Alan  Ramsay's — 
"  A.  T  cm' in  by  Teviqi  side," 
=.--  well  as  in  the  Lay.  About  holf  a  mile  nearer  Hawick,  on  the  other  bank  of  U 
riitr  from  Bianksome.  is  the  peel  of  Ooldielandi.  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 
'  Haiden  Castle,  anoib^r  rchc  of  ibe  same  period,  and  the  crad\e  (A  \\ie  ^oel 
I  inrrtUj!.  ttadsaot  Sit  off  oo  the  bank  of  Borthwick  Walet,  wti\c\i  Wx  "yi 
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the  Teviot.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  hares  which  used  to  frequ 
the  place  (Harden — the  ravine  of  hares),  and  is  a  deep,  dark,  narrow  glen,  threat 
by  a  little  mountain  streamlet.  The  castle  is  perched  on  the  top  of  the  steep  ba 
and  Leyden  (Scott's  friend),  in  one  of  his  poems,  thus  describes  the  situation^>- 

"  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand. 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot'b  western  strandt 
Through  slaty  hills,  whose  sides  are  shogged  with  thoni« 
Where  springs  in  scattered  tufts  the  dark-green  com. 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden  far  above  the  vale. 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail." 

The  family  of  Harden  is  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Bucdeuch,  and  ^ 
heraldic  allusion  in  the  poem  is  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotts  of  Harden  bear  tb 
arms  upon  the  field,  while  the  Scotts  of  Bucclcuch  exhibit  them  on  the  bd 
dexter,  which  they  adopted  when  the  estate  of  Murdiestone  came  by  marria. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden  was  one  Walter,  who  flourisl 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  a  great  freebooter,  and  used  to  bring 
spoil  to  the  castle  on  the  cliff.  His  wife  was  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yan 
(one  of  the  Scotts  of  Dryhope),  and  it  is  of  her  the  well-known  story  is  told  of 
production  of  a  pair  of  clean  spurs  at  dinner-time,  in  a  covered  dish,  as  a  hinl 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  of  the  way  to  get  them.  Notwithstanding 
marauding  life  Walter  seems  to  have  prospered.  He  had  a  large  estate,  wh 
was  divided  among  his  five  sons.  A  number  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Bor 
songs  are  attributed  by  tradition  to  an  infant  whom  he  carried  off  in  a  raid,  i 
whom  his  kind-hearted  wife  cherished  as  one  of  her  q^*n  children.  As  illustral 
of  the  temper  of  this  rough  old  chief,  Sir  Walter  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  Minstrelsy.  "  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  village  h 
was  driving  out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him  call  loudly  to  di 
out  Harden's  cow.  *  Harden *s  cow  !*  echoed  the  affronted  chief;  *  is  it  come 
that  pass  ?  By  my  faith,  they  shall  soon  say  Hardcn's  kyc '  (cows).  Accordin 
he  sounded  his  bugle,  set  out  with  his  followers,  and  next  day  returned  \i 
a  bcru}  of  kyc  and  a  iasseti'd  (brindled)  bull.  On  his  return  with  this  gallant  p 
he  passed  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird  that  1 
would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of^^  cattle ;  but,  as  no  me 
of  transporting  it  were  obvious,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  the  apostrop 
now  become  proverbial,  *  By  my  saul,  had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not  sti 
lang  there !  *  In  short,  as  Froissart  says  of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  roblx 
nothing  came  amiss  to  them  that  was  not  too  hcavv  or  loo  hot."  It  was  A 
Wat's  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  saved  from  being  hanged  for  p 
ticipation  in  a  foray  on  the  lands  of  Sir  Gibson  Murray,  of  Elibank,  by 
captor's  prudent  wife  suggesting  that  it  was  a  pity  to  sacrifice  a  young  n 
of  good  estate  when  they  might  marry  him  to  one  of  their  three  daughten 
proposal  to  which  it  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  require  much  argument 
reconcile  young  Harden.  Beardie  (so  called  from  the  long  beard  he  wore 
mourning  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.),  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  was 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

Ha^^dck  spreads  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Slitterick,  a  tributary  of 
Tc\'iot,  into  which  it  falls  just  below  the  town.  HaWng  survived  repea 
burnings  during  the  heat  of  Border  warfare,  part  of  the  Tower-inn  represents,  i 
said,  the  only  building  which  was  not  consumed  in  the  great  blaze  of  if 
Hawick  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  "  tweed  "  manufactories  of  Scotland.  It  hs 
rapidly  growing  population,  already  over  8,000,  and  is  continually  being  enric 
with  new  mills.  Minto  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto — open  daily,  exc 
Sunday— perched  on  a  height,  between  HawicV.  and  S<iW\xVl,  comsxi«xv^  «. 
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I    new,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  library.     Minto  Crags,  close  at  hand,  are 

r  romantic  series  of  cliflfs  rising  suddenly  above  the  Vale  of  TevioL  A  small  platforr 
-  Il  OR  a  projecting  crag  is  known  as  Bamhill's  Bed,  from  a  famous  outlaw  anu  robl^i 

^  who  lived  in  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  of  which  there  are  some  vcstijjes,  a 
ireJI  as  of  another  old  peel  on  the  summit  of  the  heights.     Of  McliDse  a  su^cien 

.'  account  is  given  in  the  poem  and  notes.  Ruskin  is  very  angry  with  Scott,  because 
reverencing  it  as  he  did,  **  he  yet  casts  one  of  its  piscinas,  puts  a  mo<lcni  stee 
grate  into  it,  and  makes  it  his  fire-place."  Founded  in  1 136,  by  David  I 
(whose  liberality  in  endowing  cliurchcs  wrung  from  his  successor  the  moan  tha 
he  was  "a  sore  saint  for  the  crown"),  the  abbey  was  finished  ten  years  later 
and  was  peopled  with  monks  from  Yorkshire,  who,  altliough  of  the  reformer 
order,  called  Cistercians— the  first  of  the  class  seen  north  of  the  Tweed — appca 
soon  to  have  degenerated  into  the  traditional  monkish  sensuality,  if  we  may  trus 
the  jeering  verse — 

"  The  raonks  of  Melrose  made  gudc  kail 
On  Fridays  when  tlicy  fasted, 
Nor  wanted  they  f^iidc  beef  and  ale, 
As  long  's  their  neighbours'  lasted." 

TTie  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1322,  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce,  cruell 
.  defaced  at  the  Reformation,  but  still  remains  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  intercstinj 
specimens  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Scotland.  The  stone  of  whicl 
i:  23  built,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  many  ages,  retains  i)crfuct  .sliarn 
nesis,  so  that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  entirtr  as  ^vht:n  ncwl 
wrought.  The  Abbey  is  the  tlieme  of  a  ]X)cm  by  Arthur  Ilallam,  v. ho  dwell 
especially  on  its  resistance  to  decay,  and  covets  a  similar  tardy  waning,  till  lookinj 
on  the  serene,  thoughtful  figure  of  the  bard  of  Abbotsford,  he 

'*  Knew  that  awelcss  intellect 

Hath  p<)wcr  upon  the  ways  <if  fate. 

And  works  through  time  and  sjiacc  uncheck'd. 

That  minstrel  of  old  chivalry, 

In  the  cold  f^ave  mu*-t  loiiiu  to  lie. 

But  his  tran'irnittcd  th^ui^his  have  [»art 

In  the  collective  mind,  and  never  shall  depart.** 

Although  Abbotsford  has  a  greater  attachment  for  the  traveller  than  any  othc 

ip-M  in  the  district — not  even,  perhaps,   excepting  Melrose  il>clf-  it  is  apt  to  be 

>Jis2ppt»intnient.      It  is  a  very  indifferent  building  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 

Jefstctive  in  ta.ste  and  poor  in  effect.    It  wants  clovatiim,  and,  above  all,  rc]>osc ;  th 

ere  is  vexed  by  the  composed  medley  of  style,  and  by  the  restlos  pretentious  efTt^ 

to  cram  a  vast  deal  into  a  limited  space.     Most  of  the  pictures  help  to  encouraj;; 

an  exaggerate*!  idea  of  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  mansion,  and  when  the  stranj^t 

v*5  the  reality  it  falls  far  short  of  his  expectations.     For  its  own  sake  it  would  nc 

lie  worth  the  while  of  turning  out  of  one's  road  to  look  at  it.     To  the  associatior 

connected  with  it  alone,  is  due  the  interest  of  the  place.     It  should  be  visited  i 

the  spirit  of  a  pilL,Timage,  and  to  those  who  know  the  s.i(l,  romantic  story  of  il 

creation  and  consequences,   there  is  a  touching  interest  in  every  relic  and  ever 

chamber.     How  the  dreams  al)out  the  cottage  expanded  into  the  amhiiifm  of 

castle  is  well  known,  as  well  as  its  disastrous  end  ;   the  crushing  load  of  debt,  th 

•     desperate  struggle  to  redeem  it,  the  over-strained  and  shattered  mind.     Betwee 

the  Clarty  Hole  when  Scott  first  furnished  it — "the  naked  moor,  a  few  turni[ 

fields  painfully  reclaimed  from  it,    a  Scotch   cottaj^e  and   farm  yard,    and  som 

Scotch  firs" — and  the  richly  wooded  domain,  with  its  turreted  chateau,  into  whic 

it  was  grarlually  converttW,  there  wan  a  w/de  contrast.     Whatever  I\^;vv  V><i  \.\\ow\^ 

ti&choas^  the  surrounding  plantations  were  a  noble  work,  and  jui%lvW  V\vvi  Y^ 
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enthusiasm  for  the  work.  A  public  road  divides  the  mansion  and  p!casaui 
the  main  body  of  the  park  and  wood.  The  house  stands  near  the  edgt 
wooded  bank,  sloping  down  towards  the  Tweed.  A  pious  pride  has  bee 
in  preserving  the  whole  building  as  it  was  in  Scott's  time.  The  armt 
weapons  of  all  kinds  are  all  in  their  old  array ;  the  same  pictures  hanj 
walls;  the  b<x)ks  are  ranged  in  the  order  familiar  to  the  master*s  hand;  a 
the  lounging-coat,  the  hat,  walking-shoes,  and  stafT  are  ready  in  their 
Passing  through  a  porch,  you  enter  the  hall,  which,  with  its  stained  glass, 
of  armour,  blazonry  of  Border  heroes,  "  who  keepit  the  marchys  of  Sco 
the  auld  time  for  the  kinge,"  and  lozenge  pavement  uf  black  and  white  m; 
the  finest  part  of  the  house.  A  narrow,  low-arched  room,  running  quit* 
the  building,  and  filled  with  more  armour  and  other  curiosities,  leads 
drawing-room  on  one  side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.  The  lat 
handsome  chamber,  with  a  low,  richly-carved  roof  of  dark  oak,  spacioi 
window,  and  numerous  valuable  and  interesting  pictures,  such  as  the 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  charger,  painted  by  Amias  Cawood  the  day  a 
decapitation ;  portraits  of  old  "  Beardie,"  Lucy  Wallers,  the  Duchess  of  Bu< 
to  whom  the  Minstrel  is  supposed  to  chant  his  Lay,  &c.  The  drawing-; 
panelled  with  cclar,  and  fitted  with  antique  ebony  furniture,  quaint,  richl) 
cabinets  and  precicus  china  ware.  In  a  pleasant  breakfast-room,  overlool 
river,  there  are  some  good  pictures  by  Turner,  Thomson  of  Duddingsto 
others.  The  library  is  the  largest  room  of  the  house.  Some  70,000  vols 
its  shelves.  From  this  opens  Sir  Walter's  private  study — a  snug  little  cl 
with  no  furniture,  except  a  small  writing-table,  a  plain  arm-chair,  cover 
black  leather,  antl  another  smaller  chair — clearly  indicating  it  as  a  place  fo 
not  company.  There  are  a  few  books  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  ami  a 
supplemental  library  in  a  gallery  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room 
closet  are  preserved,  under  a  glass  case,  the  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore  just  l)e 
death — a  broad-skirted  green  coat,  with  large  buttons,  plaid  trousers,  heav; 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking-slick.  The  relics  set  one  thinking 
old  man's  last  days  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  the  kindly  placi) 
wheeled  al)out,  with  all  the  dogs  round  him,  in  a  chair,  up  and  down  the  h 
library,  saying,  "  Ah,  I've  seen  much,  but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — g 
one  turn  more."  Much  of  the  decoration  of  the  house  is  of  ancient  desigi 
borrowed  from  Melrose,  some  from  Dumfermline,  Linlithgow,  and  Koslin. 
portions  of  various  old  edifices  arc  worked  into  the  building.  Within  th< 
IS  the  scene  of  the  last  great  clan  battle  of  the  Borders,  that  fought  in  1526 1 
the  Eails  of  Angus  and  Home,  backed  the  former  by  the  Kens,  and  the  o 
Buccleuch  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.  who  married  Scott's  granddaughter,  has  ir 
the  property. 

The  success  of  the  Lay  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
mo6t  enthusiastic  admirers.  In  the  preface  of  1830.  he  himself  estimated  1 
at  upwards  of  30,000  copies;  but  Lockhart  tells  us  that  this  was  an 
estimate,  and  that  in  twenty-five  years  no  fewer  than  44.000  copies  ha 
disposed  of — an  event  with  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  British  poetry 
firet  edition,  a  magnificent  quarto,  of  which  750  copies  were  printed,  was 
exhausted ;  eleven  octavo  editions,  a  small  quarto,  and  a  foolscap  edition  f( 
in  rapid  succession. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tos    long,   the   wind  was 

was  infirm  and  old  ; 
:heek,  and  tresses  grey, 
re  known  a  better  day ; 
sole  remaining  joy, 
>y  an  orphan  boy. 
1  the  Bards  was  he, 
Border  chivalry ; 
!  their  date  was  fled, 
ethren  all  were  dead ; 
•cted  and  oppress'd 
with  them,  and  at  rest, 
►rancin};  palfrey  borne, 
jht  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
irted  and  caress' d, 
n  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
lord  and  lady  gay, 
Jitated  lay  : 
:re  changed,  old  manners 

"d  the  Stuarts*  throne  ; 
the  iron  lime 
;  harmless  art  a  crime. 
Harper,  scomM  and  poor, 
.  bread  from  door  to  door, 
f  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
ing  had  loved  to  hear. 

where   Newark's  stately 

n  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
esting-place  was  nigh  : 
ig  step  at  last, 
i  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
rous  grate  and  massy  bar 
back  the  tide  of  war, 
ied  the  iron  door 
•solate  and  poor. 


I 


The  Duchess  *  mark'd  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  lell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had    wept    o'er    Monmouth's    bloody 
tomb  ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  miuijtrcl  pride  ;\ 
And  he  l)egan  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  t  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  t  rest  him,  God ! 
A  brover  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 
And  how  full  many  a  talc  he  knew, 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 
And,  would  tlie  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stifl"  his  hand,  his  voice  though 

weak. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach 'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tunc  his  harp  he  tried, 

*  Anne,  Duchess  of  Puccleiich  and  Mon- 
mouth, representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Buccleuch.  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded 
in  t68<;. 

+  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  father  of 
the  Duchess. 

t  Walter.  Earl  of  Bucc\euc\\.  ^cnmdlaXYvti  qI 
the  Duchess,  and  a  celebrated  \naTVQX, 
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His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  case, 

Which  marks  security  to  please ; 

Anil  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o  er  his  aged  brain — 

He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 

The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime. 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 

I  le  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

Tt  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

Kut  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 

He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the 

good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  HoljTOod  ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fcar'd,  to  try 


The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strmg^s  his  fingers  ttxaj'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  iml 
The  old  man  raised  his  fiure,  and  smili 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye» 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strons^ 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  alrag 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils  his  wants,  were  all  foigot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Kach  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rang 
'T  was  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  so 


CANTO  FIRST. 


I  I- 

j    The    feast    was    over   in    Branksome 

tower.* 
!    And  the  l.iidye  had  gone  to  her  secret 
I  bower ; 

I    Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word 
and  by  spell. 

Deadly  to  lieiir,  ;ind  deadly  to  tell — 

Jesu  Maria,  shiehl  us  well ! 

No  liviiivT  wight,  ^ave  the  Ladye  alone. 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse 
all; 

Knight,    and    page,    and    household 
S(|uire, 
LoiterM  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  nnmd  the  ample  fire  : 
The  stag-hound-s  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  ui^eil,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-3tone  to  Kskdale-moor. 


/        *  Bee  "NoTHs  to  thk  Lay  or  the  La«;t 
/  I.trs'STRRL  "in  the  Appendix. 


\ 


iir. 

Nine-and-twcnly  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their    shields    in    Branksc 
Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  boi 
from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Wailed,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of   mc 
true, 

Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belled  sword,  and  spur  on  heel 
They  quilted  not  their  harness  brigh 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

Tlicy  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  throii 
l\\e  Yic\xcicl  Vsaxt'd, 
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V. 

s,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
e  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
eels,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
died  in  stable  day  and  night, 
th  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
Jed  wood -axe  at  saddle-bow ; 
r  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
he  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

VL 

lese  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

;h  these  warriors,  arm*d,  by 

ht?— 

:h,   to  hear  the  blood-hound 

ing: 

h,  to  hear  the  war-horn  bray- 

• 
• 

George's  red  cross  streaming, 
r  midnight  beacon  gleaming: 
h,  against  Southern  force  and 
le, 

roop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's 
%-ers 

n  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
rkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry 
rlisle. 

VII. 

s  custom  of  Branksome  I  lall.  — 

I  valiant  knight  is  here  ; 

le  chieftain  of  them  all, 

1  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 

le  his  broken  spear. 

long  shall  tell, 

jbvX  Walter  fell ! 

startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 

ries  of  the  Border  war  ; 

the  streets  of  hii;h  nunerlin  * 

ances    gleam,     and     falchions 

fiden, 

?jrd  the  sTo2:.inVs4-  deadly  yell — 

he  Chief  i  >f  Branksome  fell. 

VII  r. 

jr  the  discord  heal, 
nch  the  death-feud's  enmity  'i 
ij»lian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 
»ve  of  blesaef  1  charity  ? 

Hugh.  I 

'■r-ay  or  gatherw^  word  of  a  Border   / 


No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew  ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions 
slew : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  nde  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o*er  Lord  Walter's  bier 
'       The  warlike  foresters  had  l)ent ; 
'    And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 
:        Old  Teviot's  maids  and  mn!ri>ns  lent: 
I    But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 

The  I^adye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear! 
j  Vengeance,decp-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 
I        Had  lock'd  the  source  t>f  s»)rior  woe  ; 

And  burning  pride,  and  hij^di  {lisilain, 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 

Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 

"  And  if  I  live  to  l>e  a  man, 
My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be!'* 

Tlien  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  check. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair, 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  le.ir 

Had  filial  grief  snp])lie«l  ; 
For  !ioj)eles>  love,  and  anxious  fear,  . 

Had  l(;nt  thtir  minj^led  tide  : 
Xnr  in  luT  niotlicr's  alter'd  eye 
IXireil  slie  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  lier  father's  clan, 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  ^tnuil, 
When  Malliousc-bnni  !■>  Mrlrose  ran 

All  purjile  with  llieir  hl«)od  ; 
And  Well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Jlefore  Lord  Oan>.t'«un  >lic.' should  wed, 
Would  see  her  on  Iilt  dviii'i  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Lad  ye  came, 
Ilcr  fathvr  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 
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Of  Belhune's  line  of  Picardic  ; 
He  lesmed  the  oit  (hat  none  may  na 

In  Padoa,  &r  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  Slid,  he  changed  hU  mortal  frame, 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery  ; 
For  whoiiin  studious  mood  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall, 
His  foim  no  darkenine  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wan  1 


And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  laughi  thai  Ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  ^c  could  bow 

The  view1i:ss  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
In  old  Ij3rd  David's  western  lower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  00.111$  ihe  mossy  turrets  round- 
Is  it  Ihe  ma*  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  ag.iinst  Ihe  scaur's  red  side! 

I   Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  T 

i  Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ! 

I   What  may  il  be.  the  heavy  sound. 

I  That  moans  old  Urank^ome's   lurr 

I  round ! 

xni. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 
The  lian-di^  bay  and  howl ; 

Andifrom  the  turrets  round. 
Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

In  the  liall,  hotli  squire  and  kuighl 


Swore  ihnj  a 


XIV. 


From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
Prom  the  groan  of  Ihe  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sulluii  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  slorm. 

The  Ladvc  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  ihe  Spirit  of  ihc  Fell. 


niVER  snitn 
"Sleep'st  thoa,  brother?' 


MOUNTAIN   S  PI  KIT. 

—  "Brother, 

On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 

From  Craik-CTOss  to  Skelfhill-pa 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 

Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing 

To  acnal  minstrelsy. 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  headitl 

Trip  it  dcfl  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimtje  fal 
Up.  and  list  their  music  nreetl 


"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maido 

Mix  wiih  my  polluted  stream) 

Margaret  of  Htanksome,  iorTt>v4 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's p*le1 

Tell  me.  thou,  who  view's!  the  sU 

\Vhen  shall  cease  these  fendal  jua 

What  shall  lie  the  maiden's  &tEt 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  male  I' 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN   SPIKTT. 

"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  dsl 
In  utter  darkn 
The  Northern 

Orion's  studded  bell  is  dim  ; 
Twinklini;  faint,  and  distant  &t. 
Shimmers  through  mist  eachplue 

111  may  I  read  their  high  oeoM 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  iberd 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Brankscnrafa  I 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  lovetaa 

XVIII, 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  wu  itDl; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  ^de  of  the  UIL 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 
The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
'   For  it  rung  in  the  Lack's  bower, 
'        And  it  rung  in  ihe  Lady^s  caC 
]   She  raiEicd  her  stately  heart, 
I       And   her  heart  throbb'd  hi^ 
1  pride:  — 

I   "Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
i    And  your  streams  ascend. 
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XTX. 

lye  sought  the  lofty  hall, 
c  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
th  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 
jn  pursued  his  infant  play, 
d  moas-trooper,  the  boy 
•uncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
nd  the  hall  rioht  merrily, 
nic  foray  rode, 
inlcd  knights,  in  arms  grown 

in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
leir  hearts,  of  rugged  mould, 
stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore, 
grey  warriors  prophesied, 
the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
ame  the  Unicorn's  pride, 
the  Crescent  and  the  Sur. 

XX. 

lye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

nomcnt,  and  no  more ; 

ment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

e  j>aused  at  the  arched  door: 

rom  amid  the  armed  train, 

rd  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee ; 
h  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras 

noss. 

Id,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 
r  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
iffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds; 
e  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
would  ride  them,  one  by  one  ; 
o  him  was  lime  or  tide, 
bcr'i  snow,  or  July's  pride; 
X)  him  was  tide  or  time, 
sss  midnight,  or  matin  prime  : 
of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
T  drove  prey  from  Cumberland  ; 
mes  outlawed  had  he  been, 
igland's    King,    and    Scotland's 
Queen. 

XXII. 

William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
t  thee  on  the  wi^btcst  steed; 


Spare  not  to  »pur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is 

bright ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

XXIII. 


ti 


What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep, 
Stav  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  :  ' 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book,  | 

Into  It,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look  ;         | 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  bom  ! "—     1 

XXIV. 

"O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey 
steed, 

Which   drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here  : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be 
done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  mc  ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee." 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sa«e  he  fnst. 
And  soon  the  sleep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  baibican,* 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  1  alh  he  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  baMiel  nod  ; 
He  pass'd  the  Pcelt  of  (ioh'ihuid, 
And   cross'd    old    Borlhwick's   roaring 

strand  ; 
Dimly  he  vicw'd  the  Moat -hill's  mound, 
Where  Druid  shades  still  llittttl  round  ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  li^-ht; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 

♦  Barbican,  the  defence  of  an  outer  gate  of  a 
feudul  castle, 
f  /W/,  a  Border  tower. 


\      ^ 


And  soon  he  spun'd  hit 


h  the  It. 


of  Uaiddcan. 


XKVl. 

The    datlering    hoofs   the   watchmen 

"Slanihg!  tliou  courier  of  the  dark.  "— 
" For Bmnksomc,  ha!"  the  knight  re- 

And  left  ihe  friendlj'  tower  behind. 
He  Curti'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  (he  tinkling  liJl, 
Northwaid  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gained  the  moor  at  HorslJehiU ; 
Itroad  on  tlic  lelt  l>efore  him  lay, 
I-'or  nany  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girih  and  coislet-bsnd. 
And  loiKcn'd  ir.  Ihe  sheath  his  brand. 
I  In  MinNi-crags  liie  naoonbeams  glint, 
\V!nT,   HiriihiU  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Wli.i  il  .11^  liis  outlaMr'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Will  I  -  i.ikiiiis  hang  their  giddy  neat. 
Mill  ,-'iii-.  f[om  whence  his  eagle  eye 
I  ..I  111  i:iy  :i  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
<.  \i:\:   ^iiblmg,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
I  III   I 'I  I'll -.  <:>f  the  robber's  horn  ; 


Unchallctigtrd,  thence  piss'd  Deloraioc, 
To  .iiiLJaU  Riddel's  fair  domain. 
Whi.-iL-  Aill.  from  mountains  freed. 
n  ih«  Ukei  did  raving  come  1 
L  Eiifiliwavc wMcrestedwiih tawnyfoam, 
.  Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
»io!  no  lofTcni,  deep  or  broad. 
It  bar  the  bold  maw-trooper's  road. 


XX1X._ 

At  the  lii^t  plunge  ib 

And  the  water  bnik^ 

Above  the  fuamini_ 

ScuGC  half  tlic  charger's  neck  » 

_  J  raul,  crcnini  Ihnwgh 


lit 


For  he  was  banied  '  from  counter  1 
And  the  rider  was  aimed  compt 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Slemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  f: 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  saji, 
Was  da^led  by  the  dashing  s| 
Yet,    through    good    heart,    i 

ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gained  the  kndlng  | 

NowBowden  Moor  the  march-s 

And  sternly  shook  his  piumei-  .— 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Haltdoni 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  n 
Of  that  unballow'd  mom  srose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  wA 
When  POyal  James  beheld  the  £tl 
Priie  to  the  victor  of  the  dm 
When  Home  and  Douglot,  In  O^ 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  reliiiiH  fl 
TUI  gallant  Cessford's  heart-tibM 
KeclTd  on  dark  Elliot's  Bortel 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  bM, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  wmspi 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  WMV 
Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tww 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  UcheM 
Sccm'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  A.. 
When  Hawick  lie  paas'd,  had 

rung. 
Now  midnight  taudsf  wen 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  cal^ 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  td, 
Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  n 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  atini 
But  when  Melrose  he  leachMi 
silence  all ; 
meelly  stabled  his  slerf  « 
And  souKot  the  convent's  loni 

HRftEpausedthc  harp;  anil  with  il 


■e 


;re  paused 
e  Master's 

•  Bnnltd,  or  haibcd.— apptied  U 
iccoulFcd  with  deTcn^ivc  innmir. 

I  An  indent  K>t  al  0^  Ken  at  E 
IBW  dcinnlished. 

\  LaWl.tbemMnichtlcrrkcorMN' 
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id  low,  he  bow'd, 

imid  on  the  crowd, 
seek,  Jn  etfery  eye, 

of  nresenl  praise, 
spoke  of  former  iiaj's, 
age,  and  wand'riiijj  lung. 
tan')  and  harp^omewran^. 
ind  her  daughteis  [air, 
ille  lady  Ihcre, 
h,  in  due  degree, 
o  his  melody ; 

y  longed  (he  rest  lo  hear, 
lus,  (he  Aged  Man, 
t,  again  began. 

TO  SECOND. 


stview.  fair  Melrose  aright, 
the  palu  moonliphi ; 
■ams  of  lighlsome  day, 
3ut.  the  niins  grey, 
ikeo  arches  are  black  in 

ted  oriel  glimmers  white; 

;  Hiinetlcenliai  lower; 
and  buttress,  alternately, 
if  ebon  and  ivory  ; 
igfs  ihc  imagery, 
>  that  teach  thee  to  live 


For  Brankaiime's  Chie&  had  in  battle 
stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  -, 
And  lands  and  living  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souk" 


Bold  Dell 


lehis  errand  said; 

nl  his  humble  head  ; 
torth  in  hanil,  and  feet  unshod, 
loisclcs!  Step,  the  path  he  trod  ; 
relied  tloislfr,  far  and  wide, 
lo  the  v,arrior's  clanking  stride, 
itooping  low  his  lofty  crest,  | 

iter'd  the  ceil  of  the  ancient  priest^ 
ifti-d  his  barred  aventayle.*  | 

il  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary'i  aisle.      ! 


"  The  Ladve  of  Branltsome  greets  thes 
by  me; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  iliat  to-uight   sli.ill  watch  with  Iheci 

To  -win  the  treasure  of  the  iomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  (he  monk  arMe, 

With  toil  his  sliffcn'd  limbs  he  rear'd  ; 
A  hundred  years  liad  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thm  locks  and  floating  beard. 


goalone  the  while- 
David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
uming.  soolhly  swe. 
3C  so  sad  and  fair  f 


My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 
With   shirt  of  hair  and  scouige  of  i 


Dclgniine  make  there : 

lilt,  onthewicket  stronj;^ 
and,  3.id!,truck  full  long, 
ried  lu  the  );!ii,-   - 
so  loud,  and  knocks  s( 

)mel."  Ihc  warn  or  cried  ;   ' 
ie  wickcl  open'd  wide  :      I 


knc    ...      , 

Wouldst  Iho^A^, every  future  j-ear      | 

In   ceasele»^|(tayer  and  penance    I 

'■'■ie.  ■»  I 

Vet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  Tear — 

Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me ! "—  I 
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VI. 

"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one  ; 
I    For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry. 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
'   "When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 
!   Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
:   So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be 
'  gone.  — 

VII. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Church- 
man old, 
And  aipiin  he  sighed  heavily; 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 
And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy, 

And  he  thought  on  the  days  thiat  were 
long  snice  by, 

"When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his 
courage  was  high  : — 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 

Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay  ; 

The  pillarM  arches  were  over  their  head, 

And  beneath  theirfeet  were  the  bones  of 
the  dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  de>\'  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as 
fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely 
moon. 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And   red  and  bright  the  streamers 
light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons 
start ; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so 

bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern 
light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door, 
They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 


The  key-stone^  that  lock'd  each  libl 

aisle, 
W^as  a  flcur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuilU 
The  corbells*  were  canred  grotesque  fl 

grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts 

trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourisi 

around, 
SecmM  bundles  of  lances  which  garlai 

had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riv 
Shook  to  the  cold  night -wind  of  beavi 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Lidc 
dale! 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  sto 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fail 

hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wai 
In  many  a  freakisn  knot,  had  t¥rin< 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  w^ 

was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow -wreaths 

stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  man; 

saint. 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dy< 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  prid 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bla 

stain. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stc 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ; 

♦  CorhelU,  the  projections  from  whidi 
arches  spring,  usually  cut  in  a  fiutastic  fac 
matak. 
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te  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 
t  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
lountries  I  have  trod, 
eneath  the  Cross  of  God  : 
;  to  my  eyes  thine  arms 

n  clang  somids  strange  to 

XIII. 

climes  it  was  my  lot 
kondrous  Michael  Scott; 
of  such  dreaded  fame, 
I  Salamanca's  cave, 
.  magic  wand  to  wave, 
ould  ring  in  Notre  Dame! 
kill  he  taught  to  me; 
,  I  could  say  to  thee 
t  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 
I  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of 

hem  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 

ig  l)ut  thought  them  my 

r'ilhin, 

nance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

acl  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 

e  was  awakened  : 
him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
me  a  sign  to  come  with 

1  when  the  morning  rose, 
/•  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
ly  not  again  be  said, 
:  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  ; 
rend  this  Abbaye's  massy 

heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

ury  his  Mighty  Book, 
jrtal  might  therein  look  : 
tell  where  it  was  hid, 
lief  of  Hranksome's  need  : 
t  need  was  past  and  o'er, 
ime  to  restore, 
m  St.  Michael's  night, 
I  toird  one,  and  the  moon 

chamber  among  the  dead, 
oor  of  the  chancel  was 
red. 


i  I 

I 


That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him 

wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's 

grave. 

XVI. 

"It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  1  laid  ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  passed. 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast," — 
—  Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell 

toll'd  one  !— 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,   good  at 

need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

"  Ix>,  Warrior  I  now  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night. 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag- 
stone, 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon: 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  ; 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his 

wither'd  hand, 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

W^ith  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone 

bent ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows, 

like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length, 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the^ancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  tV\e  lomb, 
Show'dthe  Monk's  cow\,axid\m^^^« 
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Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  ' 
mail, 
And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roH'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 
With    a    wrought    Spanish    baldric 
bound, 
Like  a  ])ilgrim  from  Ixjyond  the  sea  : 
His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  rixjht ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his 
knee  : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face  : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd  ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam 
round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he 
saw. 
Bcwilder'd  and  unncrv-'d  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  prayM  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

xxr. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer 

had  pray'd. 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said  : — 
"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,    Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning 

stone !"  ^ 
Then   Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man 

irown'd; 


I 


I 


But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the    warrioi'i 
sight 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o*er  the  tonli^ 
The  night  returned  in  double  gloom : 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  tbc 

stars  were  few  ; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as   through  tlie  aisfes  thq 

pass'd, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blait ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  cfaaMC 

wall, 
Ix)ud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  xan. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

"  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  sai4 
"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  la^ 
O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St 

John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have 
done ! " 
The  Monk  returnM  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance 
sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide 

bell— 
The  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle  was 
dead  ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he 
pray'd. 

XXIV. 

The    Knight    breathed    free    in    the 

morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find  : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tomb- 
stones grey, 
"WTiich  girdle  round  the  lair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 
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s  joints,   with   nerves   of    iron 

win*d, 

like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

1  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day, 

0  brighten  Cheviot  grey  ; 
d  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 

;  said  Ave  Mary;  as  well  as  he 
night,  J^ 

XXV. 

1  had  brightenM  Che\not  grey, 
uin  had  brightened  the  Carter's  * 
ode; 

Ml  beneath  the  rising  dav 

rd  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot*s 

ide. 

Id  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

wakcnM  every  flower  that  blows  ; 

epeti  forth  the  violet  pale, 

spread  her  breast  the  mountain 

ose. 

•elier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

•aler  than  the  violet  pale, 

ly  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

airest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

>cs  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

don  her  kirtle  so  hast i lie  ; 

c  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry 

ihe  would  make, 

tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 

cs  she  slop,  and  look  often  around, 

ic  glides  down  the  secret  stair  ; 

ly  docs  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood- 

lound, 

ic  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair  ; 

5ugh  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 

s    not    the    watchman's    bugle 

>lown  \ 

XXVII. 

dye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 

r  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 

id  ye  caresses  the  rough  blood - 

lound, 

>  voice  should  waken  the  castle 

•ound  ; 

tchman's  bugle  is  not  blo\vn, 

was  her  foster-father's  son ; 

mountMO  on  the  Border  of  England, 
fbaegA, 


And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood 

at  dawn  of  light, 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true 

knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are 

set.    ■ 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce 

hid. 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With    Margaret   of   Branksome    might 

compare  ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  mcthinks  I  sec 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knijji^ht,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove  ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
And  how  she  blush'd  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should 
be. 

XXX. 

Alas  !  fair  dames,  your  •opes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  m'y  ve\T\%  wt  co\^\ 

I  may  not,  must  noV,  svtv^  ol  \on<;. 
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XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  mo^is'J  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  hi>  courst* r  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-huntinj; 

rode 
Thrpugh  Kecdadale's  glens,  but  rarely 

trofk*. 
He  heard  a  voice  crj',   "  Lost !   lost  I 

lost  I" 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  j;or>e  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  a])e, 

And  liirlited  at  I^ird  Cr.instoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranst'.iun   was  some   whit  di>- 

may'd  ; 
'Tis  said  that  tive  good  miles  he  rade, 

To  rill  iiim  of  his  company; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf 

ran  fiu'.r. 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle 
door. 

XXXTT. 

Use  lessens  mar\el,  it  is  said  : 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid  : 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Mor  min^;leil  with  the  menial  Hock  : 
And  oil  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  muiter'd**  Lost  I  lost!  lost!'* 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  liiherlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  serve^l  he : 
And  he  of  his  ser^•ice  was  full  fain  ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministiy. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-  I'aee. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  liiis  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  iht-  Ix>wes : 
For  there,  b-jsidc  our  I^dye's  lake. 
An  ofTering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  I^dye  of  Branksomc  gather*d 
a  band 


Of  the   best   that  would  ride  at 

conmiand  : 

The  tryst ing-place  was  Xewark  L 

Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 

And  thither  came  John  of  ThirleiOai 

And  thither  came  William  of  Delorai 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  i 

three. 
Through     Douglas-bum,     up    Yar 

stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gles 
They  came  to  St  Mar>-'s  lake  ere  da; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Ba 

away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  ragi 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Gob 

Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  gn 

wood, 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  Baron's  courier  ])ricks  his  eaiSj 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  aim 

high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  f 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel-gro 
Flew  like  the  startled  cu>hat-dovc :  * 
The  D\\  arf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  anu 
And,    pondering  deep   that   momiii 

scene, 
Rotlc  eastward  through  the  hawtho 

green. 


While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthei 

tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  ol«er\-ant  ]>age, 
And  gave  the  wiiher'd  hand  of  age 
A  goi>let,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
Hie  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  filKd  his  eye^ 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
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The  precious  jnice  the  Minstrel  quafTM; 
And  he,  eniboldenM  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laughM. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Sweli'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer*d  his 

soul ; 
A  li{*hter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

I  A!n>  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 
I   And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
.  And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  Bed, 
t  And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead, 
'      And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  if— 
-  How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
i  That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 
I      So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  ! 
;  How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
I  Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  ! 

II. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 
la  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 
hi  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  cam]>,  the  grove. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

Jii. 

So  thought  I^rd  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween, 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn 
green. 
Bot  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill, 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  flon, 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
.  TTut  warriors  steed,  so  dapple-grey, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with 
clay; 
Hit  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

Bat  DO  whit  weary  tfid  he  seem, 
na^  tUuidng  in  the  sunny  beam. 


I 


I 


He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's 

crest ; * 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem  and 
high. 
That  marked  the  foemcn's  feudal 
hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire, when  wheel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigli,  and  pray'd  a  prayer  ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sighed  nor  pray'd. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid  ; 
But  he  sloopM  his  head,  and  couch'd 

his  spear, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
Tlic  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  ];ent ; 
Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 
And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the 

gale : 
The  lough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 
But  (!ransloun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 
Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's 

mail : 
Through  shield,  and  jack, and  acton, past. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 
Still  sate  the  warrior,  saddle-fast. 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
Ilurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  an<l  horse. 
The  Baron  onward  p.^^s'd  his  course  ; 
Nor  knew— so  giddy  roU'd  his  brain — 
His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

♦  The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns.  in  allusion  to 
their  name,  is  a  crane  AoTm:vT\v,V\oVv\\w^^sV,o^ 
in  his  foot,  with  an  emphaixc  \\v>t^«  tmAVc 
Tkou  shalt  Vhxnt  trt  I  -ttMnX. 
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VII. 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round. 
And  saw  his  focman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
•*  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day. " 

VIII. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  Goblin- Page  behind  abode  ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  ! 
Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride  : 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the 

wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone^ 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  bej^un. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o*er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read, 
It  had  much  of  glamour*  might, 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapeUry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling  +  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth   seem  age,   and  age  seem 

youth — 
All  was  delublon,  nought  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

'  Magical  dcUision.      f  A  shepherd's  hut. 


1 


\ 


So  fierce,  it  stretched  him  on  the 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'dt 
And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  heid 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  moic^ 
"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  1  *•— 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  tiy 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  piy ; 
The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Chn 

ian  gore, 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  addressM 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
1  le  lifted  uj)  the  living  corse, 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  passed  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  towvr^ 
Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  sprei 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 
And  the  blood  wcll^  freshly  from  tl 
wound. 

XII. 

As  he  re])ass'd  the  outer  court. 
He  si>ied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  woodj 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  I 

good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gaj 
I^d  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  feU, 
Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  hrool 
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ling  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 
is  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
;ripplcd  the  joints  of  the  noble 
ild; 

his  fingers  long  and  lean, 
ngled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 
wful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 

his  power  was  limited ; 
t  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child, 
ed  through  the  forest  wild ; 
(land  brook  he  boundingcross\1, 
h*d,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost ! 
it!"— 

XIV. 

amazM  at  the  wondrous  change, 

ighten'd  as  a  child  might  be, 

ild  yell  and  visage  strange, 

e  dark  words  of  gramarye, 

I,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 

>led  like  a  lily  llower  ; 

hen  at  length,  with  trembling 

ce, 

ought  to  find  where  Branksomc 

^ 

rM  to  see  that  grisly  face, 
e  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
rting  oft,  he  journeyM  on, 
)er  ill  the  wood  is  gone, — 
he  more  he  sought  his  way, 
ler  still  he  went  astray, — 
heard  the  mountains  round 
he  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

!  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd 
rk 

nij;;her  still,  and  nigher  : 

the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 
y  muzzle  track'd  the  ground, 
s  red  eye  shot  fire, 
he  wilder'd  child  saw  he. 
It  him  right  furiouslie. 
)u  would  have  seen  with  joy 
iiig  of  the  gallant  boy, 
orthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
heek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire  ! 

the  blood -hound  manfully, 

his  little  bat  on  high  ; 
he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
vLs  difitmnce  hoarsely  bay*cl, 


But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay*d, 

1  le  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoy  I 
Ho  !  shoot  not,  Edward— 'Tis  a  boy  ! " 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check 'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quell'd  the  ban-dog's  ire  : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  born  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro  ; 
With  hand  more  true, and  eye  more  clear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair, shorn  round  and  close. 

Set  off  his  sun-burn 'd  face  : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace  ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  lied  ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee  ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he  ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee : 
His  slackcn'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's 
band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree. " — 


XIX. 


it 


Yes  !  I  am  come  o(  \\\^\\  de^^c. 
For  I  am  the  \\c\r  o{  XkA^  \S\\ccie«i!ii 
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And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free, 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 

speed, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed  ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 
1*11  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow ! " — 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy  ! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good 
order  ; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt   make   them  work  upon  the 
Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  mc, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  sec  ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  fathers  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play  ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  Mrrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.t 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd. 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possessed  ! 

XXII. 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispelled  ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

*  ^aju£r/£rr,  belt  for  canyioig  ammunition. 
f /^ac^i/Utr,  musketeer. 


\ 
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Much  she  wonder'd  to  fim 

On   the  stone   threshol 

along ; 

She  thought  some  spirit  o 

Had  done   the  bold  n 

wrong, 

Because,  despite  her  precept 

Perchance  he  in  the  Book  hi 

But  the  broken  lance  in  his  b 

And  it  was  earthly  steel  and 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  t 

And  with  a  charm  she  s 

blood ; 

She  bade   the    gash   be   cl 

bound  : 

No  longer  by  his  couch  si 

But  she  has  ta*en  the  broker 

And  wash'd  it  from  the  cl 

And  salved  the  splinter  o 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trr 

Whene'er  she   turned   it 

round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  hi 
Then  to  her  maidens  si 
That  he  should   be  who 
sound, 
Within  the  course  of  j 
day. 
Full  long  she  toil'd  ;  for  she 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  an 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  even 
'Twas  near  the  lime  of  curfe 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind 
The  stream  was  siopoth,  tl 

balm ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  or 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  love 
Far  more  fair  Mai^ret  loved 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  r 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  loi 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute*: 
Touched  a  wild  note,  and  all 
Thought  of  the  bower  of 

green. 
Her  golden  hair  streamM  free 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  we 
For  Xovctsvavt  ^'t  -wcftsxiv 
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XXV. 

I  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
spreadinjj  broad  its  wavering  light, 
»  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 
1  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 
'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 
e  could   she   draw   her  tighten'd 

breath, 
rell  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 

XXVI. 

Warder  viewM  it  blazing  strong, 
blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
:,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around, 
blast  alarmM  the  festal  hall, 
startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
iownward,  in  the  castle  yard, 
nany  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  ; 

helms    and    plumes,    confusedly 

toss'd, 

in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost ; 
:pears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
reeds  beside  u  frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 

Jeneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare, 
I  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : — 
Penchr)'st  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
hrec  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughs- 

wire  : 
tide  out,  ride  out, 
"he  foe  to  scout ! 
t,    mount   for   Branksome,    ever\' 

man  ! 
,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 
liat  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
«d  not  send  to  Liddcsdale  ; 
fhen  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
s  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 

Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
(ram  the  Wardefjof  the  strife, 
g  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Lin,  and  clan,  and  friends,  to  raise." 

XXVIII. 

Margaret,  from  the  turret  headf 
i  £w  below,  the  coursers*  tread. 


While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung  : 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  rout , 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout, 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 
Awaked  the  need-fire's  *  slumbering 

brand, 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,   from  the  turret 

high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  1  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff",  were 

seen  ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Plach  from  each  the  signal  caught  ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They'gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,f 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;  X 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpcndcr  Law  ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order, 
That  all  should  bowne§  them  for  the 

Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  ; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  lanim  peal : 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 

•  Need-fire^  beacon, 
f  Tartly  a  mountam  lake. 
\  Earny  a  ScoU\s.Vi  e?^\ft, 
f  Bowntt  make  rcaid^. 
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Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard, 
And  watch- word  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 
Blood -hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXL 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil, 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ; 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council 
sage 
Held  with  the  cliiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands 
ten  ; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  I^ven  Clans,  or  Tyne<lale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail ;  * 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening 

throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  mar\'el  much,  in  helpless  age, 
5>o  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend— no  daughter  dear. 
His  wanderini;  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 
No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay, 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugj^cd  way  ? 
"  Av,  once  he  had  —but  he  was  dead ! " 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop 'd  his  head. 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 
To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  falL 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 
I. 

SwKET  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  ; 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 

Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

'Protectioa  money  exacted  by  freebooters. 


/.  _ 
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As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  1 
Since  first  they  roll  d  upon  the  Tw 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  ree 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle^^hom. 

IL 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceai 
flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  ai 

Its  earliest  course  wasdoom'd  toki 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bean, 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tei 

I^w  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee 
Why,  when  the  vollej-ing  musket  pi 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blad< 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid? — 
Enough— he  died  the  death  of  lam 
Enough-— he  died  with  conqw 
Gncme. 

III. 
Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spn 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain 

The  peasant  left  his  low  ly  shed. 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds 

pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement 
And  maidsand  matrons  dropp'd  the 
While  ready  warriors  seiz'd  the  spe 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  ws 

man's  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  beguo 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-'ward  cri< 

"  Prepaie  ye  all  for  blows  and  bl< 

Watt  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-sidc 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood 

Full  oft  the  Tvnedale  snatchers  kn< 

At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  I 

It  v.as  but  last  St  Bamabright 

They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  n 

But  fled  at  morning  ;  well  they  kn< 

In  \*ain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 

Right  sharp  has  been  the  eveninprshi 

That  dTOV^Yvvcci  lraai\^\iiJ^i^iX\n 
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my  faith, "  the  gate-ward  said, 
:  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid."* 

V. 

1US  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
the  echoing  barbican. 
I  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
rough  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,*h 
ound  like  any  Billhope  stag, 
bis  wife  and  children  twain  ; 
lothed  serf  t  was  ail  their  train  ; 
;,  sto;it,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd, 
*f  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
dlo  her  friends  among  the  crowd, 
of  stature  passing  tali, 
rely  formed,  and  lean  withal ; 
r'd  morion  on  his  brow  ; 
er  jack,  as  fence  enow, 
broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
eraxe  behind  was  slung  ; 
ar,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
e<i  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 
afts    and     bow,    of    wondrous 
trength, 
lardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

)  the  Lad  ye  did  Tinlinn  show 

lii^  of  the  English  foe  : — 

i  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 

It  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear, 

I  the  German  hackbut-men, 

ive  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 

ossMthe  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 

med  my  little  lonely  tower : 

id  receive  their  souls  therefor  ! 

otbeen  burnt  this  year  and  more. 

rd  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

as  chased  the  livelong  night. 

ohn  of  Akeshaw,  and   Fergus 

incme, 

on  my  traces  came, 

tum'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

)t  their  horses  in  the  bog, 

;rgus  with  my  lance  outright — 

im  long  at  high  despite  : 

re  my  cows  last  Pastern's  night." 

aroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in 
rokcn  ground  in  a  bt^.     /  Bondsman. 


VII. 

Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale ; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 
Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot*s 
strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen  — 
Meanwhile,  full  many   a  warlike 
band. 
From  Teviot,  A  ill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chief's  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in 
haste. 
There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and 
lea ; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  tryst ing-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay 
ladye. 

VIII. 

From  fair  St  Mary's  silver  wave, 

PVom   dreary   Gamescleugh's    dusky 
height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  tressured  fleur-de-Iuce  he  claims, 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars  ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  rcveal'd — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  stecl'd. 
With  many  a  moss-trooper  came  on  ; 

And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 

The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 

Wide  lay   his   lands   round   Oakwood 
tower, 

And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower  ; 

High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 

His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood  ; 

In  the  dark  glen,  so  c\cep\>t\ow. 

The  herds  of  plundet'd  t.tv^«iv^Vjrw  \ 
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Mmading  chief!  Iiis  miIc  delight 
The  Dioonljghi  rauJ,  llie  morning  fight ; 
Nol   even   ihe    Flower   of    YuTow'ii 

In  joulh.  might  lanie  his  rage  for  ntins  ; 
And  nitl,  iu  age,  he  spum'a  at  rest. 
And  still  hia  lirawg  the  helmet  prcss'd, 
Albdl  the  bUadicd  lodes  below 
Weie  white  m  Dinhif's  spotless  sriow : 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band  ; 
A  braver  knight  llian  HarJen's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


hill; 
^  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  bjr  the  sword  they  hold  it  slill 
BcariieD,  L«dye,  to  Ihe  tile, 
"w  thy  sires  won  fait  Eskdale.— 
r1  Morton  woi  lord  of  that  valley  lair, 
t  Bectthons  were  his  viusats  thei«. 
The  £«ri  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mm.-!, 
Hie  vusals  were  warlike,  and  fierce. 

Hid  rude  ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
'"■'je  ihey  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  I»rd, 
Evl  into  fair  Eskdale  csme 

heriot*  he 

iSajiag,  "Olve  thv  best  steed,  as  a  vas- 
sal ought.'' 
■"  Dearlome  is  my  bonny  while  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help'd  mc  nt  pinch  of  need ; 
Jjijrd  and  Earf  though  thou  be,  I  Irow, 
I  can  rein  Bocksfooi  beiier  than  ihoa.  "— 
Woni  on  word  gnve  fuel  to  fire, 
Till  so  highly  t.laeeil  llic  Bealtison'i  ire, 
Sut  that  the  Enrl  the  (light  had  ta'en, 
Tbe  vanals  liiere  Iheir  lunl  had  slain, 

he  plied  liolh  whip  and  spur, 
Ai  he  urged  his  siet^l  through  Eskdale 

TBb  fesiU  mperiur,  in  cBrtaiB  rme..  <•»  •,<. 
0  (A^  6af  A'irw  o/'ibe  va 


aldorBrulta 


The  Earl  wu  a  wralbful  dmh 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  Ix 
In  haste  lo  Biaoksome'i  LonI 
Saying,  "Take  these  traitors  to 
For  a  cast  of  hawks.  Btvdapun 
All  Eskdak  I'll  seU  thee,  lo 

hold: 
Bcshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  BeUll 
If  thoQ  leaveit  on  F^ske  a  laiid 
Bui  spate  Wooilkorick's  land 
For  he  ten!  me  his  horse  to  esca 
A  glad  man  then  was  Urankac 
Down  he  Hung  him  Ihe  purse  ' 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  fpurr'd  ai 
And  wilh  him  five  hundred  i 

He  left  his  nierrymen  in  the  n 

hiU, 
And  bade  them  hold  them  cIom 
And  alone  he  wended  lo  Ihe  j 
To  meet  wilh  the  Gallioid  at 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliird  thus  1 
"  Know  thou  roc  for  thy  licge 

Deal  not  with  me  as  wilh  MoT 
For  Seotis  play   best  At  the 

game. 
Give  mc  in  peace  my  heriel  di 

I   Thybonny w!iilesteed,orthoii 

'    If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind 

Eskdale  shall  tang  have  the 


Loudly  the  Deattisou  Uueh'd  \ 
"  I.iiile  care  we  for  thy  wlnile 
Ne'er  ahatl  it  lie  the  GalllanTi 

rid  his  I 

Wilh  rusty  spur  anil  mirr  bcw 

He  blew  his  bugle  so  knuluid 
That  the  dun  deer  started  it  it 

He  blew  again  sn  load  and  ch 

Through  the  grey  mioinEaln-a 

<^  \anoes  (.-^fcsi  \ 
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rang  with  such  a  din, 

wer'd  from  Pentoun- 

I 

I 

ime  lightly  in.  1 

a  gallant  shock,  I 

emptied,  and  lances 

ord  the  Galliard  had 

field  was  laid. 

I  the  chieftain  drew, 

illiard  through  and 

is'  blood  mix'd  with 

:;h  men  call  it  still, 
iier'd  the  Beattison 

:ft  but  one    landed 

from  the  mouth  to 

)r  that  bonny  white    j 


[I. 

vk,  and   Headshaw 

lian  I  may  name,        | 
h    to    Hindhaujjh-    I 

lie  to  Chester-glen.    ] 
oroe,  and  bow  and    ' 

D-(l  was  Bellcnden.  | 

.•r  Bonier  sod  | 

•ver  rode.  , 

\  the  aids  come  in,  | 

•art  of  pride  arose  :  1 

liful  son  attend,  1 

mow    his   father's  ; 

c  his  foes, 
o  look  on  war  ; 
a  cross-bow  stilT, 
^  struck  afar 
upon  tlic  cliff; 
.oiilhern  l^rcast, 
aven's  nest : 
lalt  teach  him   his 
!ld. 
s  father's  shield.—    I 


XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  I^adye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner 
wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  J^adye  told. 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She  blush'd  bloo<l-red  for  very  shame : — 
"  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view ; 
H  ence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch ! — 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That   coward   should  ere    be    son    of 
mme  !   — 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear  d  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  TinHnn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crossed. 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  chang'd,  like  form  in  dream, 
And  fled,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost ! 
lost  1 " 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and 

through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Vet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  ; 
And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 

That  looks  o'er  Branksome^  towers  kad  ' 

wood ;  ■ 

And  martial  murmurs,  from  below,  j 

Proclaim'd    the  approaching  southcni  ! 

foe. 


\ 
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Througli  the  dark  wood,  in  mingletl  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  ; 
The  coursers*  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  ; 
And  baimcrs  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns 
green, 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  lleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green, 

01>edient  to  the  bugle  blast, 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirlles  while,  and  crosses  red. 
Array'* I  beneath  the  baimcr  tall. 
That  slream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march  d  in  order, 
Play'd,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells 
on  the  Border." 

XVIII. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  l)ow. 
The  mercenaries,  finn  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fi;;ht.  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfcnstcin, 
Who   brought   the   band   from  distant 

Rhine, 
.\nd  S(^ld  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
Tlie  camp  their  home,   their  law  the 

sword. 
They  knew  no  countn*,  own*d  no  lord : 
Triey  were  not  ann'd  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broidcr'd 

o'er, 
And   morsing-homs*  and   scarfs   they 

wore  ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
All,  as  they  marchM.  in  rugged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

*  Poinfer-flasks. 


I 


\ 


XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew; 
When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tn 
Rode  forth  Lord  Ilowanl's  chivalry; 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spa 
Brought  up  the  battlers  glittering  real 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  ralJ  kfl 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen; 
With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove. 
Memorial  of  his  ladyc-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 
Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  displ»| 
Then  calKd  a  halt,  and  made  a  sbm^ 
And  cric<l,  "  St  George,  for  menr  Eof 
land ! " 

XX.  ■ 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  ^'asbenl 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  low 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  M>ear,  and  paitisam 
Falcon  and  culver,    on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  sho«c 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  brdce 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smokc^ 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head, 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-pb 

spread ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seal. 
He  nded  his  eager  coursers  gait; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  pram 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance: 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Displayed  a  peeled  willow  wand ; 
His  stjuire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. i" 

*  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

t  A  ginvc  upon  a  lance  was  the  emUcta 
faith  amonj;  the  ancient  Bnrdf  rent,  who  w 
wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  u*nrd.  to  esn 
thi^  eniblcm,  and  proclaim  him  a  faithless  vill 
at  the  first  Horder  meetiait  This  ceremoiiy  i 
much  dreaLded. 
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espied  him  riding  out, 
Td  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
front  of  their  array, 
at  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXII. 

ih  warden  lords,  of  you 
le  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
5t  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
uise  ye  dare  to  ride, 
al  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand, 
1  mercenary  band, 
•ounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
reads  you  swith  return ; 
one  poor  straw  you  bum, 
owers  so  much  molest 
e  swallow  from  her  nest, 
but  we^ll  light  a  brand 

1  your  hearths  in  Cumber- 
.  """^^ 

XXIII. 

man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
Howard  took  the  word  : 
ise  tliy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
castle's  outward  wall, 
ant-at-arms  shall  show 
e  came,  and  when  we  go." — 

2  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
's  outward  circle  came  ; 
iround  lean'd  on  his  spear, 
jursuivant  appear. 

Howard's  livery  dress' d, 
jent  deck'd  his  breast ; 
y  of  blooming  hue — 
leet  a  mother's  view  ! 
icir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
leet  the  herald  made, 
s  master's  will  he  said  ; — 

xxrv. 

jh  Dame,  my  noble  Ix)rds, 
e  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
f  may  not  tamely  see, 
the  Western  Wardcnry, 
)nlemning  kinsmen  ride, 
nd  spoil  the  Border-side  ; 
^ems  your  rank  and  birth 
>ur  towers  a  flcmens-firth.* 
Vom  thee  William  of  Delo- 

» 

f  suffer  march -treason  pain. 

asylum  fot  outlaws. 


It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried*  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison.t 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison : 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London^d, 
Shall  good    King  Edward's   page  be 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry. 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood: — 


XXVI. 


« 


Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys, 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march- 
treason  stain, 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin 

and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram's 

ford; 
And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubbxi  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 
Through   me  no  friend  shall  meet   his 

doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 


*  Plundered. 


\  l^Qte  qH  ^AsaxXv. 
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Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 
Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge, 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they 
,  shaUlie." 

I  XXVII. 

■    Proud  she  look'd  round,   applause  to 
'  claim- 

Then  lightenM  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch ! 
The  Knglish  war-cry  answered  \*'iilc. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Elach  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 
Elach    minstrel's    war-note    loud    was 

blo\ni ; — 
But,  ere  a  grey -goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horsema'i  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 

"  Ah  !    noble   Lords  ! "    he   breathless 

said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought, 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruber^law 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw;  + 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  tlie  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain ; 
I    And  on  the  Liddc!*s  northern  strand. 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
'    Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  mcrr>-  men  good, 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rocxl ; 

An<l  Jcdwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  prDiui  Angus  come  : 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderd.ile 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry 
England, 
And    cannot   brook   my  country's 
wrong ; 

.         *  ^v^«'-TfvT^<",  the  watching  a  coryi'sc  previous 

to  ir.tcrmcnl. 
,        f  IW'iifon-schau^t  the  milit.ir)'  array  of  a 
/    county. 


And  hard  I've  spurred  all  nigfat  to  d 
The  mustering  of  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

"  And  let  them  come ! "  fierce  Di 

cried; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  (athei's  pri 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Jndah's  se 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towen 

pUy'd, 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid 
I^vel  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
I    Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bcwr 
!    Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls, and  ay, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die !   ~ 

XXX. 

"Yet  hear,"   quoth  Howard,  "cah 

hear, 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fe 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 
Ten  thousand  Scots    gainst  thouau 

three, 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladyc  made 
Ere  conscious  of  the  ad\'andng  aid : 
I^t  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraioe 
In  single  fight ;  and,  if  he  gain, 
1  le  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross*^ 
'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame 

XXXI. 

Til  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke; 
And  yet  his  for\vard  step  he  stay'd. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obeyed. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  rid 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursui\-ant-at-arms  again 
Before  the  castle  took  his  stand  ; 

His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying xtn 
TVve  Vcadci&  ^  >iu&  ^QcMtuKlstnd ; 
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lefied,  in  Mosrravc's  right, 

^loraine  to  sin^e  fight ; 

et  at  their  feet  he  bid, 

;  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  : — 

le  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

ish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 

uthful  chieftain,    Branksome^s 

3rd, 

lostage  for  his  clan  remain : 

line  foil  good  Musgrave, 

his  liberty  shall  have. 

er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 

n^  Scots,  by  Scots  unharmM, 

ul  march,  like  men  unarm' d, 

:raight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

XXXIII. 

ous  of  the  near  relief, 

er  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

1  much  the  Ladye  sage  gain- 

jh  their  hearts  were  brave  and 
le, 

wood's  recent  sack  they  knew, 
irdy  was  the  Regent's  aid  ; 
may  guess  the  noble  Dame 
lot  the  secret  prescience  own, 
3m  the  art  she  might  not  name, 
:h  the  coming  help  was  known. 
LS  the  compact,  and  apnreed, 
should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 
1  the  castle,  on  a  lawn  : 
I  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
with  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 
ourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn  ; 
loraine,  from  sickness  freed, 
champion  in  his  stead, 
r  himself  and  chieftain  stand, 
tout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

ght  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
■f  minstrels  sing  and  say, 
»mbat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
ig  steed,  in  full  career, 
id  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

shiver  in  the  course : 
le  jovial  Harper,  taught 

youth,  how  it  was  fought, 
:  which  now  I  say  ; 
each  ordinance  and  clause 

T^3rd  Archibald's  battle-laws, 
>W  Douglas'  day.  I 


Hebrook'dnot,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 

The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood, 
And  tunefiil  hands  were  stain'd  with 

blood; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches 

wave. 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb  ; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their 
hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him, 

Who  died  at  Ted  wood  Air  ? 
He  died  I — his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas  !  survive  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before  ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused  :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoarv  Minstrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marvcll'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and 

gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's 

head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled  ; 
In  sooth,   twas  strange,  this  old  man's 

verse 
Could  call  thcmfromV\ve;\ixa2ii\A^\v^;>x^^. 
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The   Haqier  tmiled,  well   pleued; 

I  Was  flattery  lost  on  Poet'i  car : 

I  A  liniple  nee  !  Ihcjr  waste  iheir  tcnl 

I  For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  imile ; 

I  E'en  when  in  age  thdr  Aame  expires, 

I  Hef  dtklcct  brcalh  can  fan  its  hm  i 

I  Their  drooping  ra,Dcy  wake*  at  praise, 

I  And  strives  to  tiim  the  shoit-lived  blsic 

Smiled,  then,  well-pteased,  the  Aged 
Man. 
I  And  (bus  his  tale  centinued  tun. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 

I'CaLL  it  not  vain :— they  do  not  err, 
Wbo  sa^,  thai  when  the  Poet  dies. 

I  Mate  Nature  mourns  ber  worshipper, 
L     And  celebrate!  hij  obsequies  : 
I^Vho  Sf.  tall  eliir,  and  caveril  lone, 
^^irlhe  departed  Bard  make  iDoan; 

uu  mouDiaiDs  weep  \a  cryiut  rill ; 
lai  flowers  in  lean  of  balm  disbl  \ 
■rough  bia  loved  groves  that  breeies 
,  sish, 

II  And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
\  And  rivers  leach  iheir  rushiiiE  wave 

rmar  dirges  round  his  grave. 

tl. 

H'Kot  IhAt,  io  sooth,  o'er  mortal  um 
ll  Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  : 
B'But  that  Ihe  stream,  the  wood,  ihcgal^ 
■■Is  Tocal  with  the  pktntive  wai! 
MfOi  llinsc,  who,  elK  forgotten  long, 

■  Liveil  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 

■  And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
I  Wbose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 

■  Tht  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  ber  lo^ 
ITbat  love,  true  love,  should  be  fo^t, 
I.From  rtse  and  hawthora  shnVes  Ihe  tear 
I  Upon  Ae  gentle  Min^trel'E  bier : 
iTnc  phuHom  Knichl.  hit  glory  fled, 

■  Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with 
It  dead: 

■  Motmts  thcwild  bla:<l that iweeris amain, 
B'Alid  shrieks  along  the  battle^piain. 

%  The  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
■AMtf  f/erJtfcd  ia  iht  feudil  Kon^ 


Now,  liDm  the  mounlaia'i  ndli 
Sees,  in  the  Ihanedoni  once  Id 
His  ashes  undi&Iingnished  IJCi, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  met) 
His  groans  t)ie  lonely  caverns 
His  teats  of  rage  impel  the  ril 
All  raoum  the  Nlinsircl's  harp 
Their  name  unknown,  ihcit  J 

IIL 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  a 
The  leiins  of  truce  were  scan 
\Vhen  they  could  spy,  from  Bn 

The  advancing  march  of  nurti 
Thick  clouds  of  du«I  afar  >p{M 
And  tianipling  steeds  were  uiH 
Bright  spears  above  the  colun 
<ilanced  momenlaiy  Io  the  ad 
And  feudal  banners  fair  dis^ 
Tlic  band*  that  moved  to  Bi) 


Vailan. 

1'hc  llloody  Heart  bhued  ii    , 

Announcing  Douglas,  dm4 

Vaiis  not  to  tell  what  steeds  4 

Where  the  Seven  Speara  gf 

Their  men  in  battle-order  s< 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lanctflR 
That  lamed  of  yore  the  cparU 
Of  Clarence^  Phinlagenet. 
Nor  liil  1  say  what  himdieds ) 
From  the  rich  MtTic  and  IjuH 
And  Tweeds  lair  hordoiitDtl 
Beneath  the  cresl  of  qM  I>aDU 
And  Hepburn's  mingled  b«ip 
Down  the  steep  movatain  etiol 
And  shouting  Uil^  "A  £ 
Home!" 


Meet  thanks  for  praittpt  a 

A,ndVi\4U«.™,— \«iwi 
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ow  a  day  of  fight  was  ta*en 
Masgrave  and  stout  Deloraine, 
how  the  Ladye  pra/d  them 
jar, 

II  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
eign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
aste  of  Branksome  cheer, 
le  thev  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
igland  s  noble  Lords  forgot 
the  hoary  Seneschal 
th,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Uant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
I  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
er  dubb'd,  more  bold  in  fight ; 
91  from  war  and  armour  fi-ee, 
led  for  stately  courtesy : 
^  Dacre  rather  chose 
vilion  to  repose. 

VL 

blc  Dame,  perchance  you  ask, 
b«e  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
it  were  no  easy  task 
p  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 
artial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
d  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
and  by  nation,  foes, 
aet  on  Teviot's  strand  ; 
t  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
a  threat,  without  a  frown, 
chers  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
ISjlhe  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
le  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd, 
nterchanged  in  greeting  dear  ; 
rre  raised,  and  faces  shown, 
ny   a   friend,    to   friend    made 
lown, 

k  of  social  cheer. 
>ve  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 
lice  and  draughts  some  chased 
e  day, 

e,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
evelry,  and  rout, 
d  the  foot- ball  play.   ^.'   '  • 

"^11. 

t  known,  had  bugles  blown, 
1  of  war  been  seen, 
nds,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
nds,  so  frankly  interchanged, 
yrcd  vmkh  gore  the  green  : 
r  shoot  by  Tevjot'Side 


Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
*Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town, 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun*s  declining  ray. 

VIIL 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day  : 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers  clang  : 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran, 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
clan ; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas'  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died  : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome 
hill, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And   save,    where,    through    the    dark 

profound, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to 

SQuare, 
The  lists  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 
Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye  ; 

Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 
Full  many  a  stiAed  sVg)\  *, 

•  A  sort  of  VnUt,  ot  yamax^. 
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For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
•   To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 
I  And  many  a  bold  ally. — 

I   With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 

All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 
In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 

By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 

While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose,^ 
She  view'd  the  dawning  day  : 

Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 

First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XI. 

She  gazed  u]>9n  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and 
snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The   jingling    spurs   announced   his 
tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  passM  below  ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  !  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  c3usenam  l>owers, 
He  walks  through  Branksomc's  hostile 
towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears^ 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page  ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  tlie  warder's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  dross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage  : 
But  O  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azim:  eyes  I 

She  started  from  her  scat  ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 
Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 


\ 


XUI. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  pnxpose  bid 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  nad 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  si|^ 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 
And   oft    I've   deem'd,   perdumoc 

thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wra^ 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And    death    to    Cranstoun's    gdl 

Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright^ 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  wdl 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  haif|i 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven : 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  grantedp  I 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  dk 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mfe 
In  bo<ly  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Kni|j 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fi^^ 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew; 

The  pipe's  shrill  port  *  aroused  d 
clan  ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stoi 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  Wood ; 
To  Bran  k  some  many  a  look  they  thn 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast^ 
About  the  knight  each  favoured  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine^ 
'Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestaini 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  froA^ming  brow  on  brow  was  ba 

*  \  max^iaJL  i^\«cft  oC  music,  adap>cH  to  < 
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ot  long  the  strife — for,  lo ! 
e  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
t  seem*d  and  firee  from  pain, 
r  sheathM  from  top  to  toe, 
ind  craved  the  combat  due. 
her  charm  successful  knew, 
roe  chiefe  their  claims  with- 


XVI. 

le  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 

Ladye*s  silken  rein 
e  Howard  hold ; 
y  her  side  he  walk'd, 
,  in  courteous  phrase,  they 
d 

of  arms  of  old. 
jarb — his  Flemish  rufT 
s  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 
in  slash' d  and  lined  ; 
boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
vas  all  of  Poland  fur, 
;  with  silver  twined  ; 

blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
broad  and  studded  belt ; 

rude  phrase,  the  Borderers 

e  Howard,  Belted  Will 

XVII. 

"d  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
iret  on  her  palfrey  came, 
LX)l-cloth  swept  the  ground  : 
her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 
ose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 
^•t  roses  bound ; 
Angus,  by  her  side, 
'  to  cheer  her  tried  ; 
s  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
\  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
,  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
s  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
3f  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
"ing  in  her  gentle  breast, 
heir  chairs  of  crimson  placed, 
and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 

c  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
1  knight  led  forth  to  view  \ 
i  the  boy  his  presept  plight, 
c  Jong'd  to  see  the  fight 


Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  hauehty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  stafis  of  steel  they  wield, 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  fiela ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In   King   and   Queen,   and  Warden's 
name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford^ 

On  peril  of  nis  life  ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke : — 

XIX. 


« 


ENGLISH   HERALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and   true,    and   freely 
bom, 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So   help    him   God,   and    his   good 


cause 


If 


XX. 


SCOTTISH    HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  nobl';  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his 
coat : 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LORD   DACRE. 

"  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight! 
Sound  trumpets  ! " — 

LORD  HOME. 

— "  God  defend  the  right !  *'— 
Then  Teviot !  how  tliinc  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high, 
And  measured  step  and  wai>f  e^f^ 

The  combatants  did  dose. 
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VI  would  it  suit  four  gcntie  ear. 

Ye  lovely  lislenera,  to  hear 

How  lo  tbe  axe  the  helms  did  sound, 

Aod  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 

wound ; 
For  despcrale  was  the  strife,  and  lon^ 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  slioiig. 

lut,  were  each  dame  a  lislening  knight, 
well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight '. 

"or  haveseen  war's  lighininE  tlMhing, 
Seen  the  claymore  withbayijnelcla.hing. 
Seen  through  red  blood  tbe  war-horse 

And  s<   "^  '"^' 


mg  strife, 
r  life.— 


I    To  yield  a  step  for  death  ■ 
XXIC. 
Tis  done,  'lis  done  I  that  GUal  blow 
I       Has  stretch'd  him  on  thebloodypla 

]    He  strives  to  rise-RraveMusgravc,! 

j        Thence  Bcvershait  ihou  rise  ngnin 
He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  banti, 

I    Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp! 

I    O,  boutless  aid  [—haste,  holy  Friar, 

I    Haste,  erflhcsinnerslialleipirc! 

j   Of  allhis  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 

j   And  smooth   his  path   from  earth 
heaven  I 

I  X\Ilt. 

i   In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  :— 

I   His  naked  fojat  was  (Ij'cd  with  red, 

I       As  through  the  li&ts  he  ran ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  haird  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raised  the  ilying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  sikcr  lieajd  and  hair. 
As  o'er  hlniheltneel'd  down  in  prayer; 
And  still  the  cmcifiK  on  high 

I   He  holds  berorc  his  darkening  eye ; 

:   And  still  be  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear  ; 

SliU  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Sllll,  even  when  50ul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comtort  on  Tiis  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  Gad  I 
Unheant  he  prays; — the  death-pang's 

fUdiard  ofMtBgtan  bFCSlhrs  no  mote. 


XXIV. 

As  if  exhamted  in  the  6^^ 
()r  musing  o'er  the  ^leow  ti^it. 

The  silent  victor  stKlds  : 
Ilis  beaver  did  Tic  not  untlasp, 
iiark'd  not  the  shonts,  felt  notdie^ 

Of  giatulaling  hands. 
Wher.  (o!  stTanfiecriesofwildstupd 

And  all,  amid  the  ihrong'd  snxf. 
In  panic  hasle  gave  open  Wdy 
To  a  half -naked  ghastly  man, 
Who  downward  from  the  castle  m  i 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  al  a  boniMl 
A  nd  wi  Id  and  linggard  look'd  amiiiid 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  , 
And  a]],  upon  the  armed  ground. 

Knew  WilSam  of  Deloraine 
Eachtadye  sprung  from  seafwi^l^ 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  liis  steed: 

"  And  who  art  ihou,    they  cria^ 
"Who  hast  this  batllefonghtaDdwM] 
His  plumed  helm  Was  soon  undone— 

"Cransloun  ofTeviot-sidc 
For    this    fair   prize  I've  fbogllt  ■ 

And  to  the  ladye  led  her  soil 
XXV, 
j   Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd, 
I   And  often  press'd  him  lo  her  breast ; 
I   For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
I   Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow 
Yet  not   Lord  Cranstoun   deign'd   » 

greet, 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 
Me  lists  not  tell  nhat«ordswerc  mad 
■\Vhat  Douglas,   Home,   atd   liowa 

And  how  the  clan  united  piay'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  foregt^ 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of    Cransloun 's    Lord    and    TcvitH 


She  looli'd  tt 


-,  look'd  to  hill. 
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e  kindly  stars  may  shower 
:e  and  Branksome's  tower, 
^uell^d,  and  love  b  free. " — 
Margaret  by  the  hand, 
is,  trembling,  scarce  might 

to  Cranstonn' s  lord  gave 

\  to  thee  and  thine, 
le  to  me  and  mine ! 
f  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
T  betrothii^  day, 
loble  lords  shall  stay, 
with  their  company." — 


fisted  plain, 
tory  she  did  gain  ; 
m  fought  witli  Deloraine, 
ge,  and  of  the  Book 
the   wounded   knight  he 

ought  her  castle  high, 
^  help  of  gramarye ; 
Villiam's  armour  dight, 
age,  while  slept  the  knight, 
m  the  single  fight. 
lie  he  lefl  unsaid, 
ill  he  join'd  the  maid. — 
Ladye  to  betray 
ts  in  view  of  day  ; 
ought,  ere  midnight  came, 
;e  page  the  pride  to  tame, 
hands  the  Book  to  save, 
ack  to  Michael's  grave. — 
tell  each  tender  word 
ret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's 

told  of  former  woes, 
bosom  fell  and  rose, 
du."s«j:rave  bandied  blows. — 
se  lovers'  joys  to  tell  : 
maids,  you'll  know  them 

XXV  in. 

►eloraine,  some  chance 
from  his  deathlike  trance  ; 
that,  in  the  listed  plain, 

is  arms  and  shield, 
Musgrave  axe  difJ  w\c\d, 

mme  of  Deloraine, 


Plence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  dan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 
Yet,   when  he  saw  what  hap  had 
proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men-at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta*en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd 
down; 
Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made  : — 

XXIX. 

"  Now,   Richard  Musgrave,  licst   thou 
here  ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy  ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  he  tried, 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  1,   . 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die  : 
Vet  rest  thee  Ood  !   for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear, 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  .* 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  wc  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 
Cheer   the   dark  blood-hound    on    his 

way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again." — 

*  The  spectral  apparition  ol  aWvva^v^xsntu 
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So  mourn'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 

Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 

They  raised  brave  Musgravc  from  the 
field, 
i  And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 

On  leveird  lances,  four  and  four, 
I  By  turns,  tlie  noble  burden  bore. 

B«fore,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 

Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 

Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
i   Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 

Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  ; 

With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  Irode; 

And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 

Through  Liddcsdale  to  Lcven's  shore  ; 

Thence  to  I  lolnie  Colirame's  lofty  nave, 

And  laid  him  in  his  fathcr^s  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd 

the  song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep  ; 
Seems  now  a.s  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  rL:<juiem,  loads  the  gale  ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  sta^-e. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he,  who  louch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  j>oor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  I.And 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  ITarj^er,  howsoe'er 
llis  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Like<l  not  to  hear  it  r.ink'd  bO  high 
Above  his  flowing  jn>oy  : 
I^ess  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  lovetl  so  dear  ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  re:»\mied  his  minstrel  strain. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead, 
^^7lo  never  to  himself  hath  said, 


This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  haUx  ne'er    within  b 

bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tnrii*4 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  stiaa 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  wc 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  ma 
Boundless  his  M'calth  as  wish  can  da 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pd^ 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  sd^ 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  oust,  from  whence  he  spni 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung 

II. 

O  Caledonia  !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggr  woa 
I^nd  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  tliy  rugged  strand ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  welTknown  sea 
l^hink  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  ba 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  wi 

left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stiaj 
Though  none  should  guide  my  fed 

way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  bra 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groai 

III. 

Not  scom'd  like  me  !  to  Branksome  H 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  i 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  j)rei>ared. 
Battle  and  lian<{uet  both  they  shared 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  va 

*  The  preceding  four  lines  now  form 
tnschvuon  on  the  moaument  of  Sir  Walter  & 
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or 
octcollii^ 

le 


Mb  tEqr  it 


itrike  fhe 


flOS  uWV  MIMfa 

shake  and  nog. 


C  at  uUi  tide  dedaie 
Mdoor  of  die  ipQiMal  rit^ 
ei^d  in  the  diapd  fiur^ 
Al  and  matioBf  tqiuie  and 

teii  oi  owcnei  nvc^ 
I  ereeoy  and  fanided  hair, 
I  ran^d  with  ndnnei ; 
Mse  waived  the  altar  lonnd, 
and  rinffinff  chainlets  ttoand ; 
it  vcie  rar  Mid  to  speak 
do!  hue  of  Maigaret  s  cheek ; 
f  hue  which  comes  and  flies, 
1  shame  idtemate  rise ! 

V. 

s  hare  snng^  the  Ladye  high 
altar  came  not  nigh ; 
the  rites  of  sponsal  grace, 
be  fear'd  eacn  holy  place. 
ders  these: — ^I  trust  right 

I 

^  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
f  words  and  sifi:ns  have  power 
■  in  planetary  noar : 

I  praise  their  venturotis  part, 
ler  with  such  dangerous  art, 

for  faithful  truth  I  say, 
.jidye  by  the  altar  stood, 
e  velvet  her  array, 
m  her  head  a  crimson  hood, 
Is  embroider*d  and  entwined, 
rith  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
tat  noon  her  wrist, 
.  leasn  of  silken  twist 

VI. 

ad  rites  were  ended  soon  : 

w  the  menv  hour  of  noon, 

e  lofty  arched  hall 

id  the  govseoos  festival. 

md  sqnun^  with  heedA;}  hasic, 

f  the  imnk  of  ewery  guest ; 


Pages,  widi  leady  blade^  were  tliere^ 
The  fldi^tj  meal  to  carve  and  share ; 
O'er  capon,  haoo-shew,  and  cranc^ 
And  prmoely  peacock's  gilded  traii^ 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  gamtsh'd  hme^ 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  uul  spoke  hb  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above^  beneath,  without,  within! 
For,  finnn  the  lofty  balcony, 
Rnn^  tnunpet^  shalm,  ancl  paalteiy : 
Their  dangingbowls  old  warriorsquafiTd, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laug^'d; 
Whisper'd  young  kniightii^  in  tcme  more 

mild. 
To  ladies  fidr;  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawlu^  high  perch'd  on 

beam. 
The    clamour   join'd    with    whistling 

scream. 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,   and  shook 

their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  stae-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
P'rom  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
Strovenow,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 
To  rouse  debate  and  Jealousy; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfcnstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  crossed, 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 
llij^h  words  to  words  succeedinj^  still. 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  lluntliill ; 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the- 

sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
llunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose : 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  dicncb!d  m 

blood. 
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His  bosom  gored  wilh  many  a.  wonnd. 
Was  by  a  woodmsD's  lymc-dog  found ; 
UcknDwti  the  muinerof  his  death, 

:  was  his  brand,  both  aword  and 
shath  ; 

It  ever  from  (hut  lime,  'twas  uid. 
It  Dklcon  woic  a  Cologne  btodc. 


>e  dw«rt  who  feftr'd  his  mailer's  eye 
Sghl  his  foul  treachery  npie, 
.  em  sought  the  cajlie  bulteiy, 
,   Whei«  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
REvcll'd  15  merrily  and  well 
A;  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Will  Tinlinn.  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  lo  Arthur  Fire-the- Braes ; 
And  ne,  bs  by  hjs  breeding  bound, 
la  Howard's  meriy-men  sent  it  round. 
1 »  quit  them,  on  the  Engliiih  side, 
iv^J  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fiiir  bride."— 
S\  every  pledge,  from  vm  and  pail, 
I-oam'd  forlh  in  floods  the  nut-brown 
ale; 


.    .       ^d  him  of  1  inlinn's  yew, 

d  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

s^TTiat  ewr  he  the  arrow  drew. 
t,  he  the  jreoinan  did  molest, 
Hth  Utter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
~^  how  he  fled  at  Solwsy  strife, 
d  how  Hob  Annstronc  cbecr'd  his 
wife; 
I,  shonning  stilt  hi>  poweKul  arm, 
nawaies  he  wrought  him  harm : 
I  'Stma  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  hii  con  of  beer; 
Then,  to  bis  knee  sly  creeping  an. 
With  bodkin  fncrc'd  hrm  to  the  biwe  t 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
].on£  after  med  (hat  bodkin's  iwrnt. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  ■mi  spum'd, 
III/  board  aid  Sagooi  orerllUIi'd. 


Back  lo  the  hall  the  Urdun  laa; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  posl. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutlcf'di  "  Lott 


Bv  this,  the  Dame,  lest  &rther  fa 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  di 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  thA 
And  fit^i  step!  forth  old  Albert  O 
The  MinslTcl  of  thai  uident 
Was  none  who  struck  the  haip  M 
Within  the  Land  Debateahle; 
Wdl  friended,  loo,  his  hardy  Idl^ 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  »  " 
They  songfal  the  beeves  that 

fn  Scotland  and  iu  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nalure  baiT 
His  simple  song  the  Bonlercr 


It  was  an  English  Udyc  brtgh^ 

(I'he  sun  shines  fair  on  Coriule 
And  sbe  would  many  a  Scotliah  1 

For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  ■ 
Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  atm, 

When  he  shone  fiiir  on  Cadilll 
But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  da 

Though  Love  was  still  the  lord 


wall; 

Her  brother  gave  bat  a  flask  of  w 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  • 


SII- 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well 
(The  sun  shin«  fair  on  Carlisle 
When  dead,  in  her  line  love's  am 
fell, 
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reed  her  brother  to  the  heart, 
re  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
irall:— 

sh  all  would  true  love  part, 
Lx>ve  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 
en  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
ere  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall,) 

ed  for  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 
xnre  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
n  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
I  son  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
jr  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  1 

XIIL 

led  Albert's  simple  lay, 
se  a  Inrd  of  loftier  port ; 
onet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 
9wn'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court : 
rang  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
rer  of  the  silver  song ! 
gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
ho   has  not  heard  of   Surrey's 

fame? 
(vas  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
id  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
s  was  love,  exalted  high 
the  glow  of  chivalry. 


XIV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  sta/d, 

And  deem'd  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some   hermit  saint  was 
laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  !  O  what  tongue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  faithfiu  bosom  knew, 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor  s  sentence  slew  ? 
Regardless  of  the  tyrrat's  frown. 
His  harp  call'd   wrath  and  vengeance 

down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,    and    courtly 

bowers, 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 


XVI. 
FITZTRAVER. 

'Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high  ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim  ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of  him. 

XVII. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye, 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might : 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright : 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre^  pale  and  wan, 
Am  watcbJigbt  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 
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But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  it^  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam, 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra^s  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in  ^oom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray' d  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine. 
Some  strain  that  seemM  her  inmost  soul  to  find : — 

That  favoured  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roird  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vnsion  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  roll  .d  the  murky  slorm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !   Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plundcr'd  shrine. 
The  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine  ! 


x-xi. 

T5oth  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitzt raver's  song  ; 
These  haled  Henr\''s  name  as  death, 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air, 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair; 
St  Clair,  who,  feastinfj  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
ITowl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  ; 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  ;  — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall  ! — 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland 

rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; 


And 


Wll 


watch'd,  the  whilst, 
pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  strugj 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  chij 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wondei 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afai 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving 
The   Norsemen,    train*d  to   s 

blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  f 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leader. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  tlw 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  ^ 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondxi 
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vj  a  Runic  column  high 
lessed  grim  idolatry. 
>  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
nany  a  Saga's  riiyme  uncouth, — 
Sea- Snake,  tremendous  curPd, 
lonstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ; 
dread  Maids,  whose  hideous 
dl 

\  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 
»,  who,  guided  through  thegloom 
ale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
*d  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Ichions  wrenchM  from  corpses* 

9ld, 

he  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
e  the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 
T  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
n's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood 
ee, 

I'd  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 
sthing  of  the  Northern  spell 
ith  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

listen,  ladies  gay  ! 
ughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
ic  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
noums  the  lovely  Rosaljellc. 

moor  the  bai^e,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  ! 
e  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
:mpt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

ackening   wave  is  edged  with 

hite  ; 

:h*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 

:rs  have  heard  the  Water- Sprite, 

?  screams  forebode  that  wreck 

igh. 

ight  the  gifte<l  Seer  did  view 
t  shroud  swathed  round  ladye 

y  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
ross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?" — 

t  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
jht  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
my  ladye-mother  there 
nely  in  her  castle-halL 


"  *Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

Bat  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  RosabeUe."- 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

*Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- 
beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
ft  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Rosljn's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hola  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with 
knell ; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sunj;. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 


/ 


XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay, 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken- 
ed hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog  ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's 
face. 
Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand 
behold. 
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A  secrel  homr  check'd  'Cat  (cast, 
Aod  chlU'd  the  Mul  of  every  cucst ; 
Even  (he  high  0«me  iliod  balir  oghur. 
She  knew  »>ine  evil  no  Ihc  bU:>l ; 
The  elviah  page  tell  to  the  ground, 
AnU,   shudderiag,   muttei'ii,    "  Fouad  ! 
found !  band  I 


Then  sudden,  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  brighl,  so  ted  the  glare, 

The  caslle  seemM  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  Ihc  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  tropMed  beam,  each  sculptured 

Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Fall  through  the  guests'  bedauled  band 
Resitttess  fla&h'd  the  levia-brand. 
And  fill'd   tlic   hall  with  smouidering 

A»  on  Ihe  elvith  page  it  broke. 
It  biokc  with  lliunder  long  and  loud, 
Oiamiiy'd   the    brave,    appali'd    the 

From  sea  (□  ^ea  ihe  tarum  rung  ; 
On    Berwick    waU,    and   at    Carlisle 
vilhal, 
To    arms    the    startled    warders 
sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  nu  more  ! 


Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  taw  a  sight,  not  seen  tiy  all ; 
Thai  dreadful  voice  was  heard  ^  some. 
Cry,    with    loud    summons,"  Gylbin, 

And  on  the  spot  where  hurst  the 

Jttfl  where  the  page  had  flung  him 

Some  saw  an  ann,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  Ihe  waving  of  a  gown. 
TbegDCSts  in  silence  prayed  and  shook, 
And  lerrar  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
Ont  none  of  all  the  astonished  tiaio 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine : 
Ilii  blood  did  freeze,  hisbnindidhum, 
Tiraateai'dhis  mlod  wouli)  ne'er  return ; 


Al  length,  by  fits,  h 
^Vith  broken  hint,aDdshiid 

lliat  he  had  seen  ri[^ 
A  shapt  wiA  amict  ar^f' 
IVilk  a  inreiigkt  Sfanidi  i 

Liitfilsrim  from  t^rm 


The  anxious  crowd,  wilh  \ 

All  trembling  heard  [he  Ml 

No  sound  was  mode,  t 

spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence 

And  he  a  solemti  sacr 

Did  to  St  Bride  of  DoU| 

Thai  he  a  pitgrimage  wi 

To  Meltose  Abbey,  fori 

Of  Michael's  testlen  i 

Then  each,  lo  ease  his  trot 


Some  to  OUT  Ladye  of  the 
Each  did  his  palnm  wilnci 
Thai  he  such  pilgrimage  «t 
And  monks  shouM  sing,  MU 

loll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Micboe 
While  vows   were    la'cn, 

were  pra/d, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame^  d 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  I 


Nought  of  the  bridal  will  ] 
Which  after  in  short  space 
Nor  how  brave  sonsandda 
BIcss'dTeviol's  Flown,  anc 


Of  penitence,  am]  inai' 

^Vhen  pilgT^m-chieliv  m  i 

aoa^Vt\  V\cVt<»e  \sin\ 
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XXIX. 

foot,  and  sackloth  vest» 
folded  on  his  breast, 
pilgrim  go  ; 
-by  might  hear  uneath, 
foice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 
11  the  lengthen'd  row : 
>k,  nor  martial  stride ; 
t\T  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 
their  renown ; 
Dw,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
iltar  s  hallow*d  side, 
they  knelt  them  down  : 
ippliant  chieftains  wave 
oi  departed  brave  ; 
Ictter'd  stones  were  laid 
their  fathers  dead  ; 
I  gamish'd  niche  around, 
;     and    tortured    martyrs 
d. 

XXX. 

the  dim  aisle  afar, 
Dwl  and  scapular, 
tiite  stoles,  in  order  due, 
ihers,  two  and  two, 
^cession  came ; 
ost,  and  book  they  bare, 
mer,  flourish'd  fair 
Icdeemer's  name, 
est  rate  pilgrim  band 
Ibbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 
:1  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
oss  he  signed  them  all, 
hey  might  be  sage  in  hall, 
late  in  ncld. 
ras  sung,  and  prayers  were 

requiem  for  the  dead  ; 
ll'd  out  their  mighty  peal, 
rted  spirit's  wesu  ; 
the  office  close 
'  intercession  rose  ; 
!choing  aisles  prolong 
irthen  of  the  song — 

,    DIES   ILLA, 
«CLUM    IN   FAVILLA; 
aling  organ  rung; 
eet  with  sacred  strain 
ly  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
y  Fathers  sung  : — 


XXXI. 

HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  an<^  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  .stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  Inore  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the 
dead  I 

Oh  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from 

clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though   heaven  and   earth  shall  pas» 

away  I 

Hush'p  istheharp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wanaer  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's 

tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  sheltered  wanderers,    by    the 

blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bow- 
hill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath; 
When  throstles  sunginHareheadshaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's 

oak. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  llie  VluisXid'%  wiv!^ 


M  A  R  M  I  O  N  : 
TALE   Ol"   FLODDEN    FIELD. 


J.V  SIX  CANTOS. 

jtim  !  Ihal  Siotlhk  maid  iheuld  ling 
Tht-  cambat  vihiri:  her  loBtrfdll 

Tial  Scolfiih  Bard  shauld  leate  Ihtslriiis, ' 
The  Iriumfh  0/  •nir/o.s  to  /■■/// 


/  I 
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Tills  HOMA.VCE  IS  INSCRIBED 
BY  TIIH  AUTIIOK. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


//  is  hardly  to  he  expecUd^  that  an  Author  whom  the  public  have  honoured 
some  degree  of  applause^  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their  kindness,  K 
Author  of  M  ARM  ION  must  be  supposed  to  fed  some  anxiety  coiuerning  its  ja 
since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards^  by  this  second  intrusion^  any  reputation  i 
his  first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  the  /i 
adventures  of  a  ficticious  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Fields  hi 
the  heroes  file  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat^  and  the  causes  which  ltd 
The  design  of  the  Author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers,  at  the  cutset^  i 
date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  itii 
Any  Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  excetdi 
plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale  ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  t\e  popular. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  4 
feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course  of  a  more  interesting  story^ 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and  concludes  with  the  i 
of  Flodden,  9/A  September,  1513. 


ASHBSTIBL,  x8o8. 


MARMION. 


a  success  so  brilliant  and  profitable  as  that  which  had  been  attained  by 
,*'  it  was  only  natural  that  a  young  and  ambitious  writer  sbould  be 
uickly  to  resume  his  addresses  to  the  muse,  especially  in  the  circum- 
which  Scott  was  placed.  He  saw  before  him  little  prospect  of  advance- 
is  profession,  for  tne  practice  of  which  he  had  never  felt  any  inclination, 
h  continued  to  become  more  distasteful  to  him.  Having  to  choose 
iterature  and  law,  he  was  ready  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former,  had  not 
ship  which  he  obtained  in  Dec.  1799,  and  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship 
I,  which  was  assigned  to  him  a  few  years  later,  enabled  him  to  take  a 
arse,  to  apply  himself  to  letters  without  rendering  himself  dependent  for 
t  on  the  profits  of  his  pen.  The  good  fortune  which  crowned  his  first 
say  in  literature  confirmed  this  resolution,  and  another  poem  was  quickly 

With  characteristic  prudence  Scolt  had  determined  not  to  be  too  hasty 
cond  venture,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  thought  and  polish  which  the  I 
ulJ  naturally  expect  from  an  author  of  his  re|5utation.  Some  pecuniary 
►m-nt  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Thomas  caused  him  to  break  this  cautious 
;.  Constable,  in  association  with  some  of  the  Lx)ndon  booksellers,  was 
ing  to  pay  down  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  unwritten  poem,  and  Scott 
enabled  to  assist  his  brother  in  his  difficulties.  Byron,  unaware  of  the 
purpose  to  which  Scott  applied  the  money,  aflfected  to  be  shocked  at  the 
•)  nature  of  the  bargain.  The  publishers,  however,  were  only  too  glad  to 
>  the  arrangement,  and  they  were  certainly  no  losers  by  their  confidence 
ality.  Commenced  in  Nov.  1806,  "  Marmion"  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
,  i8d8.  Two  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  in  quarto,  at  a  guinea 
If,  were  disposed  of  in  a  month.  A  second  edition,  of  3,000  copies, 
cly  followecl,  and  two  other  editions,  each  of  the  same  extent,  were  called 
'  the  end  of  1809.  By  the  beginning  of  1836  as  many  as  50,000  copies 
disposed  of. 
IS  was  the  circulation  of  "  Marmion,"  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 

the  same  relish  as  the  "  Lay,"  yet  it  was  in  many  respects  an  advance.  ' 
"rey,  who  was  very  severe  on  the  defects  of  the  second  poem,  is  disposed 
t!iat  if  it  ha?  greater  faults  it  has  also  greater  beauties.     "  It  has  more 
odious  passacjcs,  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore,  , 

also  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  and  incident ;  and  if 
.s  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  softer  passages,  it  has  certainly  more 
:c  and  force  of  colouring  in  the  loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action 
ion  ....  more  airiness  and  brightness  in  the  higher  delineations."  Scott 
las  acknowledged,  in  the  preface  of  1830,  one  of  the  chief  defects/ 
3ry,  although  he  endeavoured  to  justify  it  in  a  note.  This  was  the 
ion  of  mean  felony  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of  the 
>ecially  as  the  crime  belonged  rather  to  a  commetdal  XVv^tv  z,  ^to^d^ 
and  uniastructed  age.     Lcyden,  amongst  othen,  was  ^i\o>a&  ^X.  ^isia 


■tnrcraigliU  xa<i  Scotl  owns  Ihot  it  ongbt  lo  hitTc  been  tviceduMfl 
i^'"  Vel  I  suffered  ihe  ticc,"  he  says,  "  ta  lie  as  il  hod  fatieii.  Icing  s 
IVcorrccliciiu,  however  judicious,  have  a  bad  eRect  aflet  publicallon" 
P  Tbc  Idlers  preliieil  lo  each  cxnla  were  also  a  mistake  in  an  kTtt 
IL  Tleir.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Snutbey  in  wishing  them  "  at  the  a 
■valume.  or  the  beginning,  anywhere  except  where  Ihcy  are  ;"  snil  tlw  b 
l'  we  can  give  the  rwder  is,  nw  ta  allow  them  to  hilemiirt  his  pemsil  <tf  i 
f  but  lo  r^aM  ihem  »a  iiutependcitt  pieces.  Indeed,  it  wns  in  tliu  cban 
L'Were  ori^iiolly  intended  M  appear,  and  as  such  were  advertised  under  i 
I  'Six  Epiulcs  from  EltrJek  h'orest."  Of  ihe  perwua  lo  whom  the  i 
L'addreueda  for  notes  maybe  interesting.  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Kme  «aa  I 
i  it  "Lencts  from  Rome,  a  translation  of  Aiiosto,  and  other  wtirlis— 
||i  eallivaled  man,  whose  soda]  qualities  were  higher  than  his  literary  powe 
U  lot  onljr  met  him  frequently  in  London,  but  visileit  liira  at  his  marlue  vfll 
L'  BOT^  in  Mampshire.  The  Rev.  John  Marriott  was  lutor  lo  Lori  i 
IJ;  TonnE  hrir  of  Bucdeuch,  to  whom  there  it  an  allusioa  in  the  puem.  and 
Ui  R  fevr  ixp  after  it  was  published.  William  Erskiiu%  gJUraards  lj)ti  K 
BlvM  one  of  Scott's  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  Loekhort  desoribes  vd 
t'fhe  dlflTerencc  in  thnr  ebaiacler  and  tempcrkmcnl'.  Scou  beli^  strati 
r 'Mid  naiRonaicIv  Umd  of  much  bodilj  excieiie,  while  Fj^ine  was  "■  " 
I  fBeXiie  malee,  who  seemed  unhappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  foot  p 
U  Bied  to  ihuditer  when  he  ki»  a  party  enitippnl  T^r  auirsinj;.  »\  if  nninl< 
JFlhe  wind.  Hii  mull,  ele^t  features,  hi:,  n  -  < '<<  <  i 
VbdeKof  the  quick,  leuMtivc  geotlc  spirit  v 
|''Woman,  her  cencrouc  eathuansm,  and  snmv 
E  Kapc,  or  a  fme  slntin  tif  music,  would  semi  i  ■  •■ 
I' tbougfa  capable,  I  have  no  doubt,  uf  exhilni!:!-,  ii.^i 
I  |he  tughesi  spirit  of  a  hem  or  a  mnrlyr,  he  h.id  veir  little  t:i>mniaiid 
E  ■midst  circumstances  aurh  as  men  of  ordinary  mould  (to  say  nothing  ofin 
I  like  Scott's)  rrgani  with  indifTerence. "  Slow  sdvancement  at  the  bar  I 
II,  loured  his  temper ;  he  shrank  from  general  society,  and  moved  only  ii 
I  rircle  of  intimate  frtends.  This  retiring  hnbit  clung  to  hrm  afler  hebai 
R  the  loi^-covctcd  seat  on  the  bench.  lie  was  at  heart  a  generous,  hii 
I  His  convcnaticin,  somewhat  formal  and  precise,  was  rich  in  knowledge 
I  IMte  and  keen  criticism  were  very  valuable  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Jatnes 
H  SuMslavr,  near  Abenleen,  was  anolhcr  early  friend  of  .fcott,  who  had  ei^ 
I  him  in  his  Geiman  studies,  and  shared  his  military  enthusiasm  io  the  di 
I  expected  invasion.  Scott  speaks  of  him  In  one  of  his  letters  bt  "distiog; 
I  Ins  Btlainmenu  as  a  draughtsman,  and  for  his  highly  gentlemanlike  fee 
■  character.  Admirablein  ail  exercises,  there  entered  a  good  deal  nf  ifa«  ca 
■"bis  early  character."  Mr.  Oeoige  Slis  is  well  known  as  the  editor  oTa 
W  antiquarian  works.  He  was  a  frequent  carrcspondcnt  ami  valaed  ■ 
ft  ScotL  Richard  Hcber  was  brother  of  the  Uishop  and  poet  of  the  sat 
ft  He  wu  long  Member  of  Farliameni  for  the  Univeniiv  o(  Oxford,  and 
f  culture  and  social  position,  flis  knowledge  of  Middle  Age  lileii 
extensive  library  were  of  great  assistance  to  Scntl  in  the  comnUatlo 
Brtrdet  Minstrelsy.  Once,  after  a  long  convivial  night  in  F-dinbatgh,  he  i 
climbed  to  the  lop  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  moonlight,  coming  down  lo 
with  a  rare  appetite. 

The  topt^raphy  of  "Mannion"  is  so  fully  iUuslratnl  in  the  WJtea, 
smreely  needful  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  them  :~Norhain  Cast" 
Liadisfami!,  p,  510;  Giflbnl  Castle,  p.  Jii;  Criditaiw*  C«i;v\c.  v- W,'< 
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515;  Tantallon  Castle,  p.  517;  Edinburgh  Cross,  p.  517.  The  route  by 
Vlarmion"  is  carried  to  £!(linburgh  was  made  the  subject  of  good-natured 
y  some  of  Scott's  friends.  "Why,"  said  one  of  them,  "did  ever  mortal 
Vom  England  to  Edinburgh,  eo  by  Gifford,  Crichton  Castle,  Borthwick 
ind  over  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill  ?  Not'  only  is  it  a  circuitous  ditotir, 
t  never  was  a  road  that  way  since  the  world  was  created."  "That  is  a 
levant  objection,"  replied  Scott ;  "  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  bring  Marmion 
'onte.  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  places  you  have  mentioned,  and  the 
n  Blackford  Hill — it  was  his  business  to  find  his  road,  and  pick  his  steps 

way  he  could."  In  the  poem,  however,  another  reason  is  suggested  for 
t  chosen  : — 

'They  raieht  not<boose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  foraycrs  were  abroad. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way." 

fi  at  ihc  suggestion  of  the  friend  who  offered  the  above  criticistn  (Mr.  Guthrie 
I  that  ScoU  took  his  hero  back  by  Tantaljoa 
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November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  aiid  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through  : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent 

seen 
Through  hush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  ani^r^'  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glatle, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaminj;  brown  with  doubled  s{)eed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  A  utumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed  ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam : 
x\way  hath  passed  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom  d  so  rich  on  Nee<lpath  Fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
Hut,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 


AtktMtiel^  EiiricM  F§m 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold  and  « 
As  best  bedts  the  mountain  child» 
Feel  tlie  sad  ii^uence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flowa 
Their  summer  gambols  teli,  and  moi 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  retn 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn^ 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy^s  flo 
Again  shall  pamt  your  summer  bow 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  lie  ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  di 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  m  her  glory  renppears. 
Hut  oh  !  my  Country's  wintr>'  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  « 
The  hand' that  grasp'd  the  Tictor  ste 
l^he  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  bk 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 
W  here  glorj*  weeps  o*er  N  elson's  shr 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O   PiTT,  thy  hallo 
tombl 

Deep  craved  in  every  British  heu 
\  O  ivevex  \&V  ^qik  TiaxB«&  ^n^iia^V 
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sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
died  on  Gadite  wave ;  * 
to  the  burning  levin, 
t,  resistless  course  was  given, 
is  country^s  foes  were  found, 
the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
le  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Kd,  destroyed,— and  was  no 


m  ye  less  his  perishM  worth, 
the  conqueror  go  forth, 
i*d  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
Hafnia,f  Trafalgar; 

to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
's  weal  was  early  wise  ; 
horn  the  Almighty  gave, 
*s  sins,  an  early  grave  ! 

who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
eld  the  pride  ofpower, 
the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
1  his  Albion  for  herself; 
1  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
subjection's  bursting  rein, 
'ild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd, 
tie  would  not  crush,  rcstrain'd, 
ir  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause, 
ht  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid 
freeman's  laws. 

bou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd 
ower, 

m  on  the  lonely  tower, 
ig  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
I  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
.  by  the  Wacon- light, 
had  kept  course  aright ; 
x)ud  cohnnn,  though  alone, 
th  had  propp'd  the  tottering 
ne: 

stately  column  broke, 
i-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
ct's  silver  sound  is  still, 
r  silent  on  the  hill ! 

:.  how  to  his  latest  day, 

th,  just  hovering,  claimed  his 

> 

ure's  unaltered  mood, 

;  dangerous  post  he  stood  ; 
/  (JopetuugeiL 


Each  call  for  needful  rest  repellM, 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till, in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallowM  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
(irace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  requicscat  dumb, 
I^est  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  ialents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  : 
And  ail  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not 

save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Ilcre^  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings  ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 

sung ; 
IJcre^  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
"  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ;  " 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave. 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurn'd, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  return'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  ftVor^  (ast^ 
And  nail*d  her  coVovlis  Xo  \!tvt  tsv^W 


I 


I 


I 


\ 
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I  Icavon.  to  rewanl  his  firmness,  gave 
A  purtioii  in  this  lionourM  grave. 
And  ne'er  lield  marhle  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondruus  men  tlio  dust. 

With  m.^re  than  mortal  powers  en- 

dowM, 
How  hiirh  thov  soarM  alwve  the  crowd  ! 
Theirs  was  no  Ci)mnion  party  race, 
Josllinj;  by  dark  intrij^ue  for  place  ; 
Like  fablftl  (rods,  llieir  niij^hly  war 
Shool^  reahns  anil  nations  in  its  jar  ; 
Heneatli  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till    through    the    JJritish   world   were 

known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  f<»rce  no  wizard  grave 
K  er  frametl  iu  dark  The^salian  cave. 
Though  his  couM  drain  tlie  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  j^lanets  from  the  i«ky. 
These  spells  are  spent,' and,  spent  with 

these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees, 
(ienius,  and  t.We.  ami  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tond)M  beneath  the  stone. 
Where     -  laming    thought    to    human 

pride  !  -- 
The  mighty  eliiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fmx's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  ; 
O'er  IMtt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fux's  sh^-'U  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  crv, — 
**  Hero  let  their  ilisconl  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  tho.ie  a  sejurate  doom, 
Wht)m  I-'ate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb  ; 
IJut  teaich  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen?" 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise  ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse ; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though   not   unmark'd   from  northern 

clime. 
Ye  heanl  the  Bonier  Minstrel's  rhyme  : 
His  (Jothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Hard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your 
deathless  names  has  sung. 


I 


I 


I 


\ 


Stay  yet,  illosion,  stay  a  while. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile  ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  pa 
Kre  half  unloadc<l  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e*er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard- 
mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  o 

flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sens.itian  h^h. 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  ! — 
1 1  will  not  Ixi— it  may  not  last — 
The  vision  of  enchantment^  yiast : 
I  .ike  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray, 
l^he  fancied  fabric  melts  away  ; 
I''.ach  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
.\nd  long,  <lim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone 
And,  lingering  last,  dece])tion  dear. 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  c 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brovn 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wi 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 
Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  toi 
( )f  Tweetl's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeler,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Twc 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheeis 

way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fai1« 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  doun  the  uneven  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  talc  to  learn 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear, 
I^."»t  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  m  his  simple  mind* 
May  l)oast  of  l)ook>leam*d  taste  rcfii 

m 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  te 
(F'or  few  have  read  romance  so  well 
How  still  the  l^;endarv  lay 
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the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
's  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 
V  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
iors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
3b  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  ; 
1  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
^f  oi^ana*s  fated  house, 
e  Chapel  Perilous, 
x^l  spells  and  demon^  force, 
onversc  with  the  unburied  corse ; 
I,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
hat  lawless  was  their  love  ! ) 
»ht  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
ed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
t  man,  and  unconfess'd, 
c  the  Sangreal's  holy  ^uest, 
ambering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
ht  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

nightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
not  such  legends  to  prolong ; 
jleam    through    Spenser's    elfin 
(ream, 

X  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme  ; 
yden,  in  immortal  strain, 
sed  the  Table  Round  again, 
t  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
m  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
ded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
their  souls  a  looser  lay, 
505  satire,  song,  and  play ; 
rid  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
d  the   Go  :l -given  strength,  and 
oarr'd  the  lofty  line. 

\A  by  such  names,  well  may  wc 
hen, 

dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
>  break  a  feeble  lance 
lir  fields  of  old  romance ; 

the  moated  castle's  cell, 
lortg  throu3;h  talisman  and  spell, 


While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume, 

and  scarf. 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  Plonour,  with  his  spotless  shield  ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye  ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy  ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death  ; 
And  Valour,  lion -mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won  ; 
Ytene's  *  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Aspacart,  and  Be  vis  bold, 
And  that  Red  King,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  lov'd  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain  ; 
For  thou  hast  sung  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love  : 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 

•  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently 
so  called.  t  William  Rufus. 


CANTO    FIRST. 


£|t  Aasttt, 


And  Chev 
The  baltled  towers,  ihe  donjon  kceji, 
The   lootihole   gralcs,   where   captives 

The  flankinj;  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  luslte  shoiie. 
The  warriors  00  ihe  liurets  high, 
UoTine  athwart  the  evenint'  sky, 

5e«m'd  Tomis  of  giant  height : 
Their  annoiir,  as  ii  caught  the  rayt, 
Fioah'd  bock  agjin  tlie  wcsicm  blue, 

In  linvs  of  (Lulling  light. 

'^.liut  Csorgc's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
\.,w  iidcd,  M  the  DuJingray 

i^cas  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  ; 
I  tiu  evening  gale  had  icarce  the  jiowcr 
l'i>  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  ported  on  their  nearch, 

The  CasUi;  gales  were  bart'd  i 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  inarch, 

The  Warder  kept  his  gtianl  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Bonier  ^thcring  >ang, 

A  distant  tminpling  sound  he  hean  ; 
He  looks  abriiad  and  soon  ajipean. 
O'er  HotnclifT-hill  a  plump*  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay  : 
A  honenian,  darling  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud, 

Defore  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
Tlml  dosed  the  Castle  barricade, 


iMi  ii  a  knigbl  of  the  Noilh  Counltr. 
A  hodii  a  Tuuy  tliait  af  laein.  ~ 


Hia  liugle-hom  he  blew  i 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam'<i  the  Captain  in  tbc  h» 

Fur  well  the  blast  he  knew  ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  colt. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  scnochol. 


"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoi 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doc. 
And  (juiekly  make  the  entrance 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  bc^ 
And  every  minstrel  sound  bis  ^lee. 

And  all  our  tnunj>ets  blow  t 
And,  from  the  platform,  spue  ye 
To  fire  I  noble  salvo-shot: 

Lord  Markion  waits belowl' 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  foily  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gales  unban'iL 
Raised  the  portcutTis'  ]iandert>ua  | 
The  lofty  palisade  unsj«rr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  &U. 


Along  tbe  bridge  l^rd  Manmon 
Proudly  his  red-roan  cliaiger  trad 
His  helm  hung  at  Uie  saddlebow 
Well  by  his  vuoge  you  might  knc . 
He  was  s  sialwt^  knight,  and  ki 
And  had  m  many  a  Wtile  been; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  xvn 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  6eM  j 
Hi;  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  ^tt, 
Show  d  spirit  proud,  and  prompl  C 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upoa  his  cbet 
TM  deep  design  and  counsel  sped 
His  forelicad,  by  his  casque  worn ' 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hdi 
Cool  black,  and  grialcd  here  and 
But  more  through  toil  than  age 
Hib  square-lurn'd  joints,  and  H 

of  timb, 
Show'd  him  no  citrpet  kni^t  m  L 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  giua 
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VI. 

le  arm'd  from  head  to  heel, 

j  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 

3ng  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

th  burnished  gold  emboss'd*; 

>lumage  of  the  crest, 

3ver  d  on  her  nest, 

^    outspread,   and    forward 

-St: 

L  falcon,  on  his  shield, 

e  in  an  azure  field  : 

I  legend  bore  aright, 

fcs  at  mr.  toiirtitti  10  Htg^t. 

le  charger*** DToider'd  rein  ; 

IS  dcck'd  his  arching  mane ; 

ly  housing's  ample  fold 

,  blue,  and  trapp  d  with  gold. 


VII. 

1  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
ame,  and  knightly  sires  ; 
d  ifie  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
>u]d  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
*•  the  bow,  the  sword  could 

y- 

I  l)car  the  ring  away ; 
ith  courteous  precepts  stored, 
re  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
love-ditliL's  passing  rare, 
hem  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIII. 

at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 

:rt,  bill,  and  battle-axe  : 

:    Lord   Marmion's  lance  so 

ng. 

s  sumpter-mules  along, 

ng  palfrey,  when  at  need 

ease  his  battle-steed. 

id  trustiest  of  the  four, 

s  forky  pennon  bore  ; 

Dw's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 

ic  streamer  glossy  blue, 

uonVl  sable,  as  before, 

ng  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 

ty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 

lack,  and  jerkins  blue, 

ns  broider  d  on  each  breast, 

»n  their  lord's  behest : 

«n  for  an  archer  good, 

ing-cnJi  by  lake  or  wood  ; 


Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome -shot  prepared  : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


X. 


The  c^ards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  !" 


XI. 


Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  reouite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks 
weight. 

All  as  he  UgViled  doYTtu 
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"Now,  larjjes&e,  lai^esse,*  Lord  Mar- 
mioii. 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 

They  marshallM  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  (lourish'd  the  tnun]>et-call, 

And  the  heralds  loudlv  cried, — 
**  Room,  lonllings,  room  for  Lord  Mar- 
mion. 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold  : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Ciain>t  Mannion's  force  to  stand  ; 
To  him  he  l«»st  his  ladv-love. 

And  10  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listeil  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare  ; 
We  saw  the  vict»)r  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride; 
And  on  the  gibl>et-lree,  reversed, 

His  foeinan's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  t lie  I'alcon-Knight ! 

Rf.>om,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  wlu»  concpier'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  l-'ontcnaye  ! " 

XIII. 

Then  sie]^pM,  to  meet  that  noble  Ixird, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bohl, 
liaron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

.\nd  Captain  of  the  Hohl. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas, 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  j)laced  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high  : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhvme  of  tleadlv  feud, 

"  Jlino  the  Jit'ft^  Thir-ivalhy  and  Rid- 
Uys  all^ 
Stout  W  'i/!iniOHds7t'ick, 
And  //ardridini^  Dick, 
And  lliv^hie  of  Ila-^odon,  and  Will  d 
the  Wall, 

*  The  en'  with  which  heralds  and  pursuivants 
Mren  wnni  tn  ncknou-Jedj^e  the  bounty  received 
from  the  knights. 


I 


\ 


//at't  Jc*/  on  Sir  Albany  FtatkersUmkM. 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Dtadma 

shaxv." 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion*s  car  could  be 

The  harper  s  barljarous  lay  ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  tc 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay  : 
For  lady's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain, 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  v 

XIV. 

"Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  He 
says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space^ 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
I  lere  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  r 

May  breathe  your  war-hoT^e  well : 
Sekhjm  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giusl 

f  >r  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettletl  steed, 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  ; — 
St  Cicorge  I  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighl)ours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace !  "— 

I^ord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark*d  his  altcr'd  look, 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign  ; 
A  mighty  wassel-bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
"  Now  ]>ledge  me  here,  I^rd  Marmi 

Hut  first  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  lefl  that  i>age  of  th 
That  Used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  Ixrauty  was  so  rare? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closelv  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  n 

W'ith  tears  he  fain  would  hide  : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  mecter  secm'd  for  lady  lair, 
To  fan  her  cheek  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidenr,  rich  and  rai 
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vas  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 

iom — when  lie  sigh*d, 

t  doablet'a  nigged  fold 

•carce  repel  its  pride ! 

thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

e  in  lady's  bower  ? 

e  gentle  page,  in  sooth. 


e  paramour  ?  " 

XVI. 

tnion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

d  his  kindling  eye, 

I  his  rising  wrath  suppressed, 

de  a  calm  reply  : 

r  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 

not  brook  the  northern  air. 

lis  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 

sick  in  Lindisfam :  * 

f  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 

thy  lovely  lady  gay 
»  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
It  dame,  so  fair  and  sage, 
ome  pious  pilgrimage  ?  " — 

in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
I  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVII. 

L,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt, 

s  the  Knight  replied, 

,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt, 

ts  in  cage  to  bide  : 

is  grim  and  grated  close, 

in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

any  a  darksome  tower ; 

tr  loves  my  lady  bright 

liberty  and  light, 

Queen  Margaret's  bower. 

our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

con  on  our  glove  ; 

e  shall  we  fmd  leash  or  band, 

me  that  loves  to  rove  ? 

/-ild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 

Dop   when   she   has  tired  her 

ng.  — 

XVIII. 

with  royal  James's  bride 
y  Lady  Heron  bide, 
le  here  a  messenger, 
icr  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
le  Scottish  court  address'd, 

at  our  King's  behest, 

*  See  N(M«  Id  Appendix* 


And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock 

prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What     time    we     razed    old    Ayton 

Tower." — 

XIX. 

"  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow  ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  ; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's 

ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And    given    them    light    to    set    their 

hoods." — 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 
"  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack, 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  ; 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know, 
Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 
The  siirht  of  plundering  Border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears, 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  leasL' 

XXI. 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. — 
"  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side  : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  orethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege  vrt  VvolN^  tioX.  «rsl  \ 


f» 
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The  mass  he  might  not  aini;  or  lay, 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  s-day  : 
So,  sale  he  sM  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  piay'd  fur  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norlism  vicar,  woe  lielide, 
1j  all  too  well  in  case  to  ndc ; 
The  priest  of  Shorei-wood^ — he  could  rein 
The  vtldcst  wnr-faorse  in  your  train  ; 
Bui  then,  nosncainianin'tliehall 
\V,!!..-.-.,ri  -.  ..   .    ...L- ,ub,  or  brawl. 

Friar  John  ol  'nilinnuth  were  Uie  man  : 
1    A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
1    A  .    -ili  and  Ijower, 

i  In  wliltli  tlic  \vaK  and  nlc  IS  gOOd, 
I  Twrixl  Newcastle  and  IIoly-Kood. 
I  Bui  that  g.ri>d  mnn,  as  ill  befalls 
;  HalhselrromleflourcaHlcwalls, 
1    Since,  on  the  vlgiUr.'iillcJc, 

j.1  the  Tweed, 


And  John,  an  etiemy  to  strife, 
I    Sam  frock  and  hood,  tied  for  his  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore, 
.    Thai,  if  again  lie  venture  o'er, 
,    He  shall  shriive  jKnitenl  no  more. 

Little  he  Iiivra  such  risks  1  knon-j 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go.' 

Voung  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-hoard, 
Can'cii  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord, 
Aui!  rvvcrcnily  tool;  up  the  word. — 

If  harm  diould  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirtl^jiil  iipeech. 
Can  many  a  e^"^*^  ^"'^  gambol  leach  j 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  ihe  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  ncedfulest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
■     ■  imes  thick  al   Christma 


title. 


I    And  we  can  neither  hunt,  n 
A  foray  on  the  Scnlti'^h  side, 
I    The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughlrig  rude, 
I    May  end  in  wor^e  than  lots  of  hood. 
!    IM  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
I    In  chimney'Comer  snore  his  fill, 
Jlagst  hisang  crabs,  or  llagoni  swill : 


I  Last  night,  to  Norham  there  cu 
Will  belter  guide  Lord  Hannioi 
"  Nephew,"  quoth  Haroi,  "  by 

I   Well  hast  thou  spoke;  my  fe 


"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  cwtoc. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  (nira 
One,  that  hath  lijss'd  the  Mcaei 
And  vtiitcd  each  holy  shrine^ 
In  Arabyand  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Atmcnie  halh  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  nay  yei  be  > 
By  Ihat  Red  Sea,  too,  liath  be  1 
Which  parted  al  the  pr[>phet's  ( 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  N[nunl.  when:  Israel  heard  ' 
'Mid  thunder-dint  and  fluhing  1 
And  shadows,    mists,    and   d; 

given. 
He  shows  St  James's  cockle-shi 
Of  fair  Monlserral,  t[x>,  can  tell 

And  of  ibai  Grot  where  Olivi 
Where,  darling  of  each  henrt  an 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicilv, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  tu  Cod. 


"To  stoot   Saint   Gco^e  of  t 

Saint  "Thomas,  loo,  of  Canterb 
Culhlicrt  of  iJurliam anii  Saint 
For  his  sins'  par^lun  halh  He  |)r 
He  kniiws  the  passes  of  ihe  ^o 
And  seeksfar  shrines  beyond  the 
Little  he  eats  and  lung  will  ¥ral 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  oi 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  ani 
Btit,  when  OUT  John  hath  quafTc 
As  Utile  as  ihe  wind  that  b'owi^ 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nc 
Kent  he.  or  cares,  which  * 
goes."— 


"  Cramercy ! "  quolh  Lord  Mai 
"  Full  loath  were  1  that  Friar  J- 
That  venerable  imm,  for  me 
Wet«  placed  ia  tear  or  ieo|wdj 
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same  Palmer  will  me  lead 
1  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
is  good  saint,  FU  pay  his  meed, 
I  of  cockle-shell  or  bead, 
I  angels  fair  and  good, 
such  holy  ramhiers  ;  still 
mow  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 
1  song,  romance,  or  lay  : 
ovial  tale^  or  glee,  or  jest, 
lying  legend,  at  the  least, 
r  bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVI. 

noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said, 
nger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

man  knows    much — perchance 
e*en  more 

be  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
» himself  he's  muttering, 
irinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
igfat  we  listened  at  his  cell ; 
e  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to 
telU 

irmurM  on  till  mom,  however 
ing  mortal  could  be  near, 
imes  J.  thought  1  heard  it  plain, 
er  voices  spoke  again. 
ot  tell — I  like  it  not — 
|ohn  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
nscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
est  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
\M  still  sleei>s  before  his  beads 

markVl     ten    aves,     and    two 
creeds."— 

XXVII. 

KISS, "  quoth  Marmion ; "  by  my  fay, 
lan  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
igh  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Aom  themselves  of  company. 
ase  you.  gentle  youth,  to  call 
aimer  to  the  Castle-hall." 
tmmonM  Palmer  came  in  place; 
I  lie  cowl  o'erhung  his  face  ; 
black  mantle  was  he  clad, 
Peter  s  keys  in  cloth  of  red, 
his  broad  shoulders  wrought  ; 
uillop-sheil  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
-ucifix  around  his  neck 
i  from  Loretto  brought ; 
ndals  were  with  travel  tore, 
budget,  bottle^  scnp,  be  wore; 


I 


The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 


XXVIII. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more 

taU, 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-burn'd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
rSoon  change  the  form  that  best  we 

know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright 

grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  vTinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 


XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morni  ig  tid^ 
To  Scottish  court  to  he  his  guide. 
"  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean  cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  ho>y  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose    spring    can    frenzied    dreams 
dispd, 


\ 
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And  the  crazed  brain  restore : 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  ! " 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drained  it  merrily ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  pressM  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  husliM  the  merry  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  cnstle  nought  was  heard, 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard, 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  I^rd  Marmion  rose : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 


Then,  after  morning  rites  were  doai| 
(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 
And  kmght  and  squire  had  hroke  A 

fast 
On  rich  substantial  repast. 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  hooi 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  ooonei 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host« 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Ifaial 

paid. 
Solemn  exaise  the  Captain  madc^ 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pan^d 
That    noble    train,    their    Loid  tl 

last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  gsH  ; 
ThunderM  the  cannon  from  the  wd^ 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  : 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar  ; 
Till  they  roU'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect 
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The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  tlourishM  once  a  forest  fair, 
When   these   waste  glens   with   copse 

were  lined, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Von   riioni — perchance  whose  prickly 

.spears 
Have   fenced   him   for  three   hundred 

vears. 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Von  lonelv  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  chanijcs  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stublxim  now, 
Wave<l  in  each  l)reeze  a  sapling  bough  : 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  t^:ousand  mingled  branches  made  ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
*  Jf  ountain-ash. 


\ 


And  through  the  foliage  showM  his  he 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  spnii 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook  ! 

"  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinksheMs 
**  The  mighty  stag  at  noon -tide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The   neighbouring    dingle    bears 

name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  nowl 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whe 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  go 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  gre 

"wood. 
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Newark's  riven  tower, 
ish  monarch's  power : 
ssals  muster'd  round, 
id  hawk,  and  horn,  and 

se  the  youth  intent, 

ass  with  crossbow  bent ; 

the  brake    the   r&ngers 

lold  the  ready  hawk  ; 
n  green-wood  trim, 
ish  the  gazehounds  grim, 
le  bratchet's  *  bay, 

covert  drove  the  prey, 
s  he  broke  away, 
larry  bounds  amain, 
lant  greyhounds  strain ; 
rrow  from  the  bow, 
arquebuss  below ; 
ocking  hills  reply, 

hound,  and  hunters'  cry, 
iging  lightsomcly." 

id  huntings,  many  tales 
ur  lonely  dales, 
Ltrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
r  outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
)lithe  that  silvan  court, 
been  at  humbler  sport ; 
our  pomp,  and  mean  our 

X  ^f  arriott,  was  the  same, 
hou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
11  there  never  flew, 
?ash  there  never  sprang, 
'oot,  or  sure  of  fang, 
een  each  merry  chase, 
ntermitted  space ; 
ir  resource  in  store, 
in  Gothic  lore  : 
ch  memorable  scene, 
ic  talk  l)etwccn  ; 
)rook,  we  paced  along, 
;end  or  its  song. 
-  for  now  are  still 
ntenanted  Bowhill  !  f 
m  thy  mountains  dun, 
ears  the  well-known  gun, 
honest  heart  glows  warm, 
his  paternal  farm, 

e  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  on  the 
k  Forcbt. 


\ 


Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And    drinks,    "The    Chieftain  of  the 

Hills!" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest- Sheriff's  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon  : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  fece 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ;  • 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  twere  given 
To    show    our    earth    the    chsinns    of 

Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air,    ' 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fidr. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear  : 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot  : 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pen.'-ivc  cooks  her  orphans'  meal  ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which   hills  so  closely 

bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  6nd, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and 

toil, 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord  f  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,:t 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is 

truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  press  d  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
W^hen,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !  § 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

*  Harriet.  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

t  The  late  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whyt- 
bank. 

:  The  sons  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  WhvtKinlt. 

\  On  a  high  mountainous  ridge  above  the 
farm  of  A»hestiel  is  a  fosse  called  Wallace's 
Trench. 
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[)ospile  the  ilitTorence  of  our  years, 
Return  ajjain  the  glow  of  theirs. 
A.h,  happy  bov's  I  such  feelings  pure, 
rhey  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure  ; 
Condemn'd   lo  stem   the  world's  rude 

tide, 
i'ou  may  not  linger  by  the  side  ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
A.nd  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Vet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  tiansport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think  right  frequently, 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  benL 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain  ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  st^othcs  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  j^entler  heart  impress*d. 
*Tis  silent  amid  worldly  tuils 
And  stilled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
IJut,  in  a  bt)Si>m  thus  prepared, 
It^«  still  small  voice  is  often  hoard, 
Whis|K^ring  a  mingled  sentiment, 
*Tvvixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
I»v  lone  Saint  Marv's  silent  lake  ; 
Thou   know'st   it   well,  -nor  fen,    nor 

seilgc. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abnipt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upm  the  level  brink  ; 
And  ju>t  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  miri'jr,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  hu;re  outline  vou  mav  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  trje,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yd  even  this  nakevlncss  has  power, 
And  ai«U  the  feeling  of  the  hour  : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  livmg  thing  concealetl  might  lie  ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might 

dwcJJ; 


There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guesf, 
Vou  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steqi 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
F'or  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  lain  Cur  Ijidy's  chapel  loir, 
Y;t  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  kud. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions*  itiifik 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life^ 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  swee 

dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  ceU, 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitan 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  i_ 
'Twerc  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  diy 
On  Bourhnpe's  lonely  top  decay  ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  ad^ 
To  say,  **Thus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  greys* 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And. think  on  Yarrow*s  faded  Flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-soand  I  heaid. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave^ 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave — 
That  Wizard- Priest's,  whose  bones 

thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition'.s  creed  divines) — 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  OKMint  the 

pale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  sqoitj 

sail. 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
i  Thcii  VvoMm&  o\i  \h«  mr^in^  * 
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a^inst  the  driving  hail 
Light  mv  plaid  avaU, 
lonely  home  retire, 
y  lamp,  and  trim  mv  fire  ; 
ir  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 
L  tale  had  all  its  sway, 
bittern's  distant  shriek, 
irthly  voices  speak, 
ht    the   Wizard- Priest   was 

'» 

:ain  his  ancient  home  ! 

ly  busy  fancy  range, 

111  6tting  shape  and  strange, 

e  task  my  brow  I  clear'd 

to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such 

t  escape  from  fortune's  strife.) 
most  matchless  good  and 

I  grateful  sacrifice  ; 

?ach  hour,  to  musing  given, 

1  the  road  to  heaven. 

whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
ful  solitudes  displease ; 

drown  his  bosom's  jar 
lemcntal  war  : 
ck  Palmer's  choice  had  been 

and  more  savage  scene, 


Like  that  which   frowns   round  dark 

Loch-skene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven  ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and 

yell. 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thbu  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 
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!€,   which   swept   away   the 

ke, 

Jorham  Castle  roll'd, 

tie  loud  artillery  spoke, 

ling-flash,  and  thunder  stroke, 

lion  left  the  Hold. 

>t  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 

on  Northumbrian  seas, 

lew,  and  strong, 

)m   high  Whitby's  cloister'd 

;t  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 
iuirk  along. 


Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea- foam. 
Much  joy'd    they    in    their    honoured 

freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids,        . 
Like  birds  escaped  to  gcwKWOo^^eo^w^  \ 
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Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
(  And  all  the  common  sights  they  >'iew, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  l>c'nedicitc ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh, 
I  lis  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  oVr  the  foaming  spray  ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  C}'e 
Her  dctlicated  charms  might  s)>y  ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-turn'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  lx)Som  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 


III. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  look  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  thai  she  forsook. 
Fair  tt)0  she  was.  and  kind  had  l)een 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  wiih  vaniiy  and  shame  ; 
I  ler  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Boundeti  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition *»  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  ljt:»unty  blest, 
The  pil£;rim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 


IV. 


i   Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
,'  Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 


I  ler  check  was  pale,  her  form  was  1 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere, 
Had  early  quenched  the  light  of  yoi4 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth ; 
Though  ^"ain  of  her  reli^ous  sw-ay. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey ; 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  «d 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  earner 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert*s  Abbot  ol 
And  T^'nemouth's  Prioress,  to  bold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict^ 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  deadi 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare^ 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fin 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd, 
lively  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  bet  roth 'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour*d  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  lovetl  htf  for  her  land : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloo 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither*d  Uoo 

YI. 

She  sate  upon  the  calley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  wa\*es  beloi 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fixed  her  look  and  c 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, - 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bar 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  murmured  thei 
There   saw  she,   where  some  card 

hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sai 
I   To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
,   To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
.    See  what  a  woful  look  was  given, 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  ! 

VIL 

:   T  ovely,  and  gentle,  and  distresB*d — 
i   These  pharms  might  tame  the  fieio 
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ave  sung,  and  poets  toldy 

n  fury  oncontroU'd, 

y  monarch  of  the  wood, 

ii^n,  fair  and  good, 

fied  his  savage  mood. 

>ns  in  the  human  frame 

e  lion's  rage  to  shame : 

usy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

lid  avarice  in  league, 

tised  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 

le  mourner's  harmless  life. 

le  was  charged  'gainst  those 

0  lay 

a  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

VIII. 

the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
uunous  Northumberland ; 
•wers,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 

1  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes, 
earmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
emouth's  priory  and  bay  ; 
k'd,  amicl  her  trees,  the  hall 
5eaton-Delaval; 

r  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck 
ods 

le  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 
5*d  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
f  many  a  valiant  son ; 
et-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
xxl  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 
the  Alne  attention  claim, 
arkworth,   proud    of    Percy's 
me ; 

t,  they  crossed  themselves,  to 
ar 

ening  breakers  sound  so  near, 
toiling  through  the  rocks,  they 
ir 

tanborough's  cavemM  shore ; 
T,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd 
ey  there, 

's  castle,  huge  and  square, 
tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 
he  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
m  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
h'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
led  in  Hhe  SahiCs  domain  : 


For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style  , 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  eflace 
Of  staves  and  sandalFd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls, 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark -red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle, 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  p>ondcrous  columns,  short  and  low. 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'cf  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
which    could    twelve    hundred    years 

withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and    northern    pirates' 

hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuildcd  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had 

been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song^ 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 
According  chorus  iq%  *• 
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Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim  ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

Thev  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  jovous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  tnrough  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land  ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  sto<id. 
And  blcss'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made : 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  : 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill, 

They  closed  around  the  fire  ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  cssay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  m'jrits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid  ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  tlieir  own. 

XIII. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fye  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
"This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must     Herbert,     Bruce,     and     Percy 

hear." — 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent -cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled. 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  pia/d ; 


\ 


Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea*fowls*  pinimis  tf 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  tney  fail, 
And,  sinkingdown,  with  flutteringsfin 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  aatnL 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthliert*s  daughteni 
To  vie  with  jthese  in  holy  tale; 
His  body*s  resting-place  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  thejtal 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  th 

pile. 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Ue 
O'er    not  them   mountain,   manh,  i 

moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shoni 
Seven   years   Saint  Cuthbert's   cv] 
they  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose; 
But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  w 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone-coflin  forth  he  rides^ 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides^ 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Til  mouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair; 
Cliester-le-Street,  and  Kippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear  ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast^ 

Ix)oks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shfl 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  ihi-ee. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 

\V  ho  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  ! 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  kinu[,andh 

(Although  with  them  they  Ted 
Galwegians,  wihl  as  ocean^s  gale. 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed 

mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  ^Uudacd  (led. 
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'viadicate  his  reign, 
I's  l&lchian  on  Ihe  Dane, 
lie  Conqneror  back  again, 
his  NorinaQ  bowyer  Land, 
>ra.!te  Northumberlimd. 


tt  Hilda's  nuns  would  leain 
,  by  Lindisfarnc, 
in  stU,  and  loils  la  frame 
t  bends  that  bear  his  name : 
ad  Whitby's  lishcrs  told, 
^y  might  his  shape  belmtd. 


t  were  dosing  round, 
tale  of  idle  fame, 
Limlisfamc  discliim. 


held  of  life  and  death. 
ne  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
lie  worat  dungeon  cell : 
■oir  buill  it,  for  his  fault, 

M  cow  and  beads,  laid  down 

battle-axe  anf  1  crown. 

Iiich,  chilling  every  sense 

g,  hearing.  sij;h(, 

the  Vault  of  Vi^iiitcnce, 

g  air  and  light, 

e  prel.ite  Sexhclm,  made 

buriot  for  such  dead, 

-died  in  mortal  sin, 

te  laid  the  church  tvilhln. 

a  place  of  punishment ; 

so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

Mcb'd  iliemselvc;;,  and  said, 
of  the  sinful  dead 
d  their  torments  there. 

XVII  I, 
I,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
\  paaleotuU  aUie 


Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  Ihc  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay  ;  and  slill  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  dew 

'I'o  that  dread  vault  lo  ^o. 

Were  blindfold  when  transported  Ihi 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
from   the   rude    rock    the   side-walb 

sprung ; 
Thccmi'C-slones,  nidelyacnlplurcdo'er, 
Halfsunk  in  earth,  by  lime  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  at  iIk  floor; 
The  inildew-drmis  fell  one  by  on«. 
With  tinkling  plash  upon  the  stone. 

Which  served  lo  light  this  drear  domain, 
VVithdampanddnrknessseemed  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  lo  show 
The  aivful  conclave  met  below. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  placed  the  lirads of  CDnven.S  three; 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  ilatutes  of  whose  order  btrict 

On  iron  table  lay  i 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  slone, 
Behind  were  these  three  'udges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray  : 
The  Ablwss  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there, 
Sal  for  a  space  with  visajje  bare, 
Until,  lo  hide  her  bosom  s  swell. 
And  teir-dro]iS  that  tor  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as     guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  loobii  pale 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight    j 
lias  long  i>een  quenched  by  age's  nieTit, 
Uk'"  whose  Hrlnkled  browSone,  ' 

Nor  rulh,  nor  mcrcy'i  trace  is  shown, 

WhoM  liink  is  hard  and  stem,— 
Sainl  Cutbbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanclitjr -call'd.  ihioiigh  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindislame. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  .though  an  e<fual  fate  they  itUM^    ' 
*  An^ne  ehaaUtei. 
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Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  «ix  a  page's  drtrss  l)elietl ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  chamis,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  tlown  o'er  her  face  slie  drew  ; 
Ami,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Ix)rd  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  I'rioress'   command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tietl  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  profess'd  of  Kontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the 

dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  wa^i  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  wa>  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  c()ntra:»t  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  ami  steady  eye, 
IJcsnoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
And  there  she  siooil  m)  culm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  di<l  not  fail. 
Ami  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  m)r  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  ver)-  life,  \\as  there  ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sorditl  soul. 

Such  as  diKS  munler  for  a  meed  ; 
W^ho,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  scar'd  and  foul, 

P'eels  not  the  imix »ri  of  his  deeil ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne*er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds  ; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt, 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  bp_se. 
The  fear  of  death,  — alone  finds  place. 
I'his  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
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His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound   beneath 

lash  ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  ne 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet   well   the   luckless   wretch  mi 

shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  spet) 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  vi 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  taU ; 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Beneiiictinc  dress. 
Two  haggaul  monks  stood  motionk 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  tordi, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  pa 
Reflecting  l)ack  the  smoky  l«eam. 
The  dark -red  walls  and  arches  ^ea 
I  lewn  stones  an<l  cement  were  dispb 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  fo 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired  ; 
Or  who,  in  des|>eratc  doubt  of  gi 
Stnive,  by  deep  IX^nance,  to  efiac 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For.  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
.Such  men  the  Church  selected  sti 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  dowi 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  owm. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brw 

there. 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew 
where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose 

To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose^ 

Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 
But  stopped,  because  that  woful  Ma 
(lathering  her.]X)wers,  to  speak  esu 
Twice  she  essa^'d,  and  twice  in  vaii 
Hex  acccxyXs  tsa^x  'qo  ^oMuennae  qui 
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iperfect  murmurs  slip 
'ulsed  and  quivering  lip  ; 
attempt  all  was  so  still, 
to  hear  a  distant  rill,  — 
an^s  swells  and  falls ; 
this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
sounding  surge  so  near, 
here  you  scarce  could  hear 
'c  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

effort  sent  apart 
it  curdled  to  her  heart, 
ame  to  her  eye, 
ivyn*d  upon  her  cheek, 
a  flutter  d  streak, 
on  the  Cheviot  peak, 
I's  stormy  sky ; 
r  silence  broke  at  length, 
•oke  she  gathered  strength, 
herself  to  bear. 
al  sight  to  see 
«lve  and  constancy, 
soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

to  implore  your  grace, 
,  for  one  minute's  space 
»  might  I  sue  : 
ak  your  prayers  to  gain 
ii  of  lingering  pain, 
ly  sins,  be  penance  vain, 
our  masses  too. — 
a  traitor's  tale, 
ivent  and  the  veil ; 
ig  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 

in  his  train  to  ride  ; 
f  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
d,  to  be  his  slave, 
J  all  beyond  the  grave.— 
ig  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
r  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
ows,  his  faith  forswore, 
ice  was  beloved  no  more. — 
1  tale,  and  often  told  ; 

my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

been  read,  in  story  old, 
n  true  betray*d  for  gold, 
ived,  or  was  avenged,  like 
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XXVIII. 

"  The  King  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they 
came. 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering 

cry, 
Shout  *Marmion !  Marmion  !  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  !  * 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the 
rest. — 

XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid  ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
*  Ho  !    shifts  she  thus  ? '    king  Henry 

cried ; 
'Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
Oneway  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me  : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul  Ihal  tvoiaft 
ShsCll  ever  wed  with  Mansicsu 
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Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray*d. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey' d. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  I  can  sulTer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  li\'ing  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 
If  Marmioii's  late  remorse  sliould  wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Harl  rather  Ixjen  your  gue>t  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep  ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amiil  disjointed  clones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

xxxir. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  nnd  stem  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  strcanvd  her 

hair  ; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  des]>air's  wihl  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appaird  the  astonish  d  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspirerl  form, 
.\nd  listcn'd  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  wonl  was  said, 


I 


Till  thus  the  Abbotts  doom  wis  giia 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  hoLTCii 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrovi*s  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  ! "  * 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  diM 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ;  J 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame;  to  id 

The  butcher-work  that  there  bc^ 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  a 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  coovey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  d 
They  heard  the  shriek ings  of  dapd 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  II 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  ml 
And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's ■ 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on  : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tOD^ 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  grooH 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slnw  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swa 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  niiii 
To  War k worth  cell  the  echoes  rolu 
His  iK'ads  the  wakeful  hermit  toldl, 
The    IJamlx>rough    peasant    raised 

head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell« 
The  stag  spnmg  up  on  Cheviot  FeU 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind 
Listed  l)efore,  aside,  behind. 
Then  crmch'd  him  down  I)cside  the  hi 
And  quakefl  amc»ng  the  mountain  fie 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  sten 

*  See  Note  on  Stinza  XXV.,  p.  511. 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    CANTO    THIRD. 


TO  WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq. 


Ashestiel,  Ettrick  ForttL 


nil  morning  douds,  that  pass, 
ying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass, 
ate,  on  field  and  furrow, 
quer'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
amlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
I  torrent  racing  forth, 
ding  slow  its  silver  train, 
oait  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
EKS  of  the  Autumn  day, 
nee  inconstant  dies  away, 
'  swells  again  as  fast, 
e  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
ious,  my  romantic  theme 
ds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
tX,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
ricws  the  rivulet  afar, 
Its  maze  irregular  ; 
icd,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
s  wild  sigh  through  Autumn 
es: 

d  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 
flow  unconfinecl,  my  Talc  ! 

[  to  tliee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
;  license  all  too  well, 
»  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
he  desultory  song  ? — 
I  *inid  such  capricious  chime, 
isient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
nd  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
an  error  of  the  muse, 
hou  said,  *'  If,  still  mis-spent, 
irs  to  poetry  are  lent, 

0  tame  thy  wandering  course, 
m  the  fountain  at  the  source  ; 

1  thf^se  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
laurels  ever  bloom  : 

e  of  the  feebler  barcl, 
the  grave  their  voice  is  heard  ; 
;m,   and  from  the  paths  they 
cjw'd, 

lonour'd  guide  and  practised 
rd: 

)le  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
pers  TCkdc,  of  barbarous  days,      I 


"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  ? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  tliough  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  Chief !— it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief! — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For   princedoms   reft,   and   scutcheons 

riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close  ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arininius  sliall  awake, 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  liis  sword  on  Brunswick's 

tomb. 

"Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero*  teach, 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  Vhc  oax  ^ 
*  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
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Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  sliatterM  walls, 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with 

blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good  ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could 

wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,andmetard  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game 

play'd  ; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Affright 
HowPd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatched,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand* 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
PVom  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hunilred  years  rollM  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  f  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  trea- 
sure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd    their   own    Shakspeare    lived 
again." 

Thy    friendship    thus    thy  judgment 

wronging, 

With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 

In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 

Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 

But  say,  my  Krskine,  hast  thou  weigh 'd 

That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 

Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 

Its  source  conceal'd,  or  undefined  ; 

Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 

Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth, 

One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 

And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours  ; 

Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 

Of  habit  formM  in  early  day  ? 

Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 

Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 

*  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby. 
f  Joanna  Haillic 
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And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  ch 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultnr  skv. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  mhiue 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain] 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wi 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  1 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved ! 
The  white  sail  gliduig  by  the  tn 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  hii 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  ruggec 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred 
Through  £ngland*s  laughing  m 

goes. 
And  £ngland*s  wealth  around  ha 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  m 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  d 
Where    hedge-rows    spread   a 

screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  beti 
No  !  not  for  these  would  he  cxc 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  i 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsi 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measnrc 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  i 
Rude  though  they  be.  still  with  tfa 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  tin 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  fin 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  tfa 
Then   rise  thase  crags,   that  m 

tower 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  W! 

hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  aU 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  son^ 
Though  sigli'd  no  groves  in  summ 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet' 
Claim  d  homage  from  a  shepherd 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  jjreen  hill  and  clear  blue  1 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  | 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  grec 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  g 
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ckle  loved  to  cnwl 
Tag  and.  miiiM  wall, 
h  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
U  its  round  survey'd  ; 
loog^t  that  shattered  tower 
>t  mrork  of  human  power ; 
*d  as  the  aged  hind 
strange  tale  bewitchM  my 

mrliOy  with  headlong  force, 
that  strength  had  spurred 
horse, 

^m  rapine  to  renew, 
istant  Cheviots  blue, 
returning,  iiird  the  hall 
wassel-rout,  and  brawL 
that  still,  with  trump  and 

I, 

.y's  broken  arches  rang ; 

grim  features,  seam*d  with 

»ugh  the  window's  rusty  bars, 
by  the  winter  hearth, 
heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 
slights,  of  ladies'  charms, 
'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 
battles,  won  of  old 
e  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 
;Ids  of  feud  and  fight, 
tiring   from   their   Highland 
tht, 

sh  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 
:  the  scariet  ranks  away. 
Ich'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 
ught  each  combat  o'er, 
d  shells,  in  order  laid, 
:  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 
rd  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 
the  scattered   Southron  fled 
Mre. 


Still,  with  vain  fondness,,  could  I  tracer 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ! 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grey-hair'd 

Sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  eood. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland  s  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and 

keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had 

been ; 
Wliose    doom    discording    neighbours 

sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child  ; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caress'd. 

For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  imtrimm'd  the  eglantine  : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  Tale  I 


T. 


>rg  day  Lord  Marmion  rode  : 
tain  path  the  Palmer  show'd, 
id  streamlet  winded  still, 
inted  birches  \ad  the  rill 
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They  might   not   choose   the  lowland 

road, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad. 
Who,  fired  wth  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fiadl'd  to  bat  ^Vvtvt  ^'«.^» 


/ 
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Ifo 


I   Oft  on  the  trampling  trand,  from  Crown 
I  Of  some  tall  clilf,  the  deer  luok'd  down ; 
On  win);  of  jet,  from  hiii  repose 
In  Ihe  tiucp  huatli,  the  black-cock  rose  ; 
Sprang  from  the  gotse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  beudiug  bow ; 
;   And  when  the  stony  psth  began, 
I   By  which  the  naked  peak  Ihey  wan, 

Up  <1:w  the  snowy  ntaimigan. 
I  The  noon  liail  lont;  been  pass'd  before 
'    They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor; 
'   Thnici:  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
I   Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Old  Giffoid'^  tuwers  and  hamlet  lay. 


IS  calls  them  to  the  tower, 
To  spend  the  hospitable  buur. 

■    To  hciUland's  camp  llie  Lord  was  gone! 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes, 
On  tlirftugli  Ihe  hamlet  as  (licy  paceit, 
Ifcr<>re  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 

'   With  bush  an<l  Hasoa  trimly  placed, 


l^nl  Mar 


■  The  villa- 


■ml.;  ; 


m'd  large,  thongh 


Its  cheerful  fire  and  hesrly  food 
I        Might  well  reli^-vo  Ins  (rain. 
,   Down   from  their  seats  the  horsemen 

I   With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 

'I'hey  l)ind  their  liorws  to  the  stall, 
I   For  f'Trnge.  fiBi"!,  and  firing  call, 

;    An.l  v;irious  cUmour  fills  tin:  hall : 

\Vt>i;;liing  the  lal«ur  with  the  cost, 

[  Toils  evcryA'here  the  bustling  host. 


Might  K!!,  where,  in  dirk  nook  olooT, 
The  r.tflers  of  the  sooty  roof 

Itore  wealth  of  winter  cheer  ; 
Of  sea-fiiwl  dritrit,  and  aolands  slorei 
'   And  i^mmiHii  of  ttie  iiuky  iKiar, 
I       And  saviiur/  Itaunch  of  deer. 
)   75jc  chimney  arch  priycctcd  wide; 
'  Aborts  srouiulil,  and  beside. 


fOJ<f.  [a 

Were  toots  for  houwwrrei'  hand, 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  Aaf, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  baj^ 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  bmitC' 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  pbce  of  ltd 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  ate. 
And  vicw'd  around  the  blazing  ha 
I  lis  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  IJA 
Prom  ancient  vessels  rangnl  aiid^ 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

Thein  was  the  glee  of  martial  bna 
And  laughter  Ihcire  at  little  jeat ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deigatilm 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  MlA 
For  thougli,  with  men  of  high  dqi 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  wa*  h% 
Yet,  irain'd  in  camps,  he  knew  Al 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heacL 
{   They  love  a  captain  to  oucy. 

Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  ■*  ) 
I  With  open  hand,  and  brow  a%  In^ 
I  l^ver  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
F.ver  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  ta<ly's  bower : — 
.Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  hit  fat 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla'a  Ina 


Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  KtaiT, 
Kight  o])posiie  the  ratmer  stood 

His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  h>^ 
Half  hidden  by  hia  hoocL 

Still  fii'd  on  Marmion  was  hU  lod 

Which  he,  who   ill    such   gate 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than 
Full  met  ilicirsiem  encountering  jl 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

Ry  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crow 
\\  as  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  Ic 
For  still,  as  siiuire  and  archer  nan 
Un  that  dark  face  and  malted  beu 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  dien 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comivdc'i' 
Simie  yeoman,  wondering  in  hb  fe 

T\m&  wbis^d  forth  hu  miad :- 
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ary !  saw's!  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
t  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
r  the  fire*bnuid*s  fickle  light 
s  beneath  his  cowl ! 
»ar  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
test  palfrey,  would  not  I 
e  that  sullen  scowL" 

VII. 

nion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
us  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who 
w 

-varying  fire-light  show 
ire  stem  and  face  of  woe, 
aird  upon  a  squire  : — 
stace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
the  lingering  night  away  ? 
jnber  by  the  fire." — 

VIII. 

e  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
jcest  minstrel's  left  behind, 
e  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
M  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
•  the  lover's  lute  alike  ; 
•aint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
lier  from  a  spring- tide  bush, 
ngale  her  love-lorn  tune 
etly  warbles  to  the  moon, 
le  cause,  whale'er  it  Ix;, 
ntn  us  his  mehxly, 
OQ  r^K:ks,  and  billows  stem, 
monks  of  Lindisfarnu. 
L  1  venture,  as  I  may 
is  favourite  roundelay."   ' 

IX. 

voice  Fit/-Eustace  had, 
e  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
;  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 

the  busy  harvest  band. 
Is  before  the  mountaineer, 
ind  plains  the  ripcn'd  ear. 
shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
il<l  chorus  swells  the  s<ing  : 
I  listen'd,  and  stood  still, 
le  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
n'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
*uish'd  for  their  native  i^len  ; 
ught  how  sad  would  be   such 
und 
jefaana'5  swampy  ground, 


Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  \ 

X. 

Song. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  lorOf  &c   Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  lavin;;  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never ! 

)  CHORUS. 

Elfu  loro^  &c     Never,  O  never  ! 

v^  XI. 

.  Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

liorne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  min'^les  war's  rallle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  lori\  &c   There  shall  he  l)c  lying. 

Tier  winjT  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted  ; 
Ilis  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  l>e  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never  ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c     l^e\ci,  O  xv^inci  \ 


\ 
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XII. 


/ 


It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound  ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain*d  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween, 
That,   could   their    import    have   been 

seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  w^ished  to  be  their 

'  prey, 

For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse  I 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,   mean   villains 

have, 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  thev 

feel. 
Even   while    they  writhe   beneath   the 
\  smart 

Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For    soon    Ix)rd    Marmion    raised    his 

head. 
And,  smiling, to  Fitz-Eustace,  said  — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Scem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 
Such  as  in  nunneries  ihcy  toll 
YoT  some  departin;^:  sister's  soid  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  ?  " — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 
"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  ; 
Marmion,    whose    soul    could    scantly 

brook. 
Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controH'd, 
In  camps,  the  boicfcit  of  the  bold ; — 


Thought,  look,  and  uttenmce  faiT 

now — 
Fall*n  was  his  glance^   and  flasli 
brow: 

For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  somcthmg  in  the  P^mcr's  lool 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  witlii] 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  tbi 
And  pioudest  princes  veil  their  e} 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 


XV. 

Well  might  he  falter  ! — By  his  ak 
Was  Constance  Beverley  oetray'd 
Not  that  he  augur*d  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  to 
Tut,  lired  to  hear  the  desperate  m 
Threaten  by  turns,  bt seech,  upbn 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despa 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave, 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave 
And  deem'd  restiaint  in  con\ent  si 
Would  hi<le  her  wrongs,  and  her  rei 
Himself,  proud  Heniys  favourite 
Held  Romish  thundeis  idle  fear  ; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-] 
Thus  judging,  he  pave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised 

prey. 
His  train  but  deemM  the  favourite 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 
Or  other  if  they  dcem*d,  none  dan 
To  mutt**r  what  he  thought  and  he 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  ! 

His  conscience   slept — he   deem'd 

well. 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But.  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
Anrl  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  • 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 
To  aid  remorse's  venomM  throes, 
T^aiV  Va\<e&  ol  c»t^N«svVx«tiaQtimQe  ro 
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nstance,  late  betrayM  and  scornM, 
\y  on  his  soul  retum'd  ; 
as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Td  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
ig  alike,  escape,  pursuit, 
K,  victorious  o*er  alarms, 
rs  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVIL 

"  he  thought,    "how  changed 

hat  mien  ! 

langcd   these  tunid  looks  have 

>ecn, 

irars  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 

leel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her 

yes  ! 

e  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

od  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks  : 

and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

for  joy,  for  grief  despair  ; 

he  cause — for  whom  were  given 

race    on    earth,    her    hopes    in 

leaven  I — 

"    thought   he,    as  the    picture 

;rows, 

is  stalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 

y  should  man's  success  remove 

ry  charms  that  wake  his  love ! — 

nveni's  peaceful   solitude 

a  prison  harsh  and  rude  ; 

mt  within  the  narrow  cell, 

ill  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

00k  the  stem  monastic  laws  ! 

lance  how — and  1  the  cause  ! — 

ind     scourge  —  perchance    even 


vorse 


!»♦ 


ice  he  rose  to  cry, "  To  horse  ! " — 
cc  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 
.mp  uj>on  a  kindling  flame  ; 
.ice   he  thought,   "  Gave  I    not 
:harge 

uld  be  safe,  thou(;h  not  at  large? 
urst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
Iden  ringlet  from  her  head." 

XVIII. 

thus  in  Marmion*s  bosom  strove 
ance  and  reviving  love, 
hiri winds, whose  contending  sway 
so  Locb  Vennacliar  oIk'v, 


Their  Host  the  Palmer's   speech  had 

heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word  : 

**  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar. 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star  ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence  ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — - 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love, ) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  Host  thus  gladly  told  : — 

XIX. 

C^e  post's  Salt. 

"A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have 

flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne, 
iThird  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord ; 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midniglit,  spoke  the  word  of  power  : 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin- Hall. 
I  would,  Sir  Knitjht,  your  longer  stay 
(Jave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies  1 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toilM  a  mortal  arm —  * 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  cliami ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grantlsiie  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

x.\. 

"  The  King  Lord  Giffortl's  castle  sought. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
Kvcn  then  he  musler'd  all  his  host, 
To  meet  upon  l\\c  wcsleru  cv-^sV  *. 


I  Far  Xotse  And  Uaniih  gallejs  pEied 
I  Their  osLTS  wilhia  ihe  fiilh  of  Clyde. 
I  Tbete  floitHl  Haco's  banner  tcim, 
I  Above  Norweyan  wamore  grim, 
I  Savage  of  hean,  and  laigc  of  limb; 
I  Thrcnlening  both  conlinEnl  and  isle, 
I  Bute,  Anan,  Cunninghatne,  imd  Kylt^. 
I  Lord  Clifford,  deep  beneath  tlic  grouDd, 
I  Heard  Alexanders  bugle  sound, 
I  And  larried  not  his  garb  to  change, 
I  But,  in  his  wiiard  habil  strange, 
I  Came  forth, — aquaintond  fearful  si^hl ; 
I  Hi*  mantle  lined  wiih  fox'sktns  whiit ; 
I  Iliv  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
I  A  pnliiled  cap.  such  at  of  yore 
F  Clerks  say  thai  Pharaoh's  Mngi  wore : 
'"    shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and 
spell, 

I  Upon  his  breast  a  penladei 
I'  Ills  totK,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 
t  Or,  as  wme  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
I  Bora  many  a  planetary  sign, 
f  Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  j 
1   And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
I  A  luked  sword  williout  a  guard. 


[   "Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  nice 
[   H4d  mark'd  stranije  lines  upon  bia  face : 
L  Vigil  and  it^l  hadwoni  him  grim. 
His  eyesight  doizled  scem'd  aad  dim, 
Ai  one  unused  to  upper  day  ; 
Kven  hit  own  meniaU  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knigfat.  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  hit  unwonted  wild  attire  ; 
Unwonted,  for  irarlilions  run, 
''  He  seWotn  thus  beheld  the  sun.^ 
I    *  I  know,'  he  said — (his  vmce  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force) — 
I    '1  kikow  the  cause,  although  nnlold, 
'    Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold  : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdiim's  fiiture  weal  01  woe : 
But  yet,  if  iirong  hisarm  and  heart. 
His  couiagG  may  do  more  than  art. 


I    "  '  Of  middle  air  the  deraoni  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  lackinc  ctoud, 
Can  read,  in  lix'd  or  wandering  star, 
*"  ■  itnira  of  irtenis  a&r ; 


But  stitl  thdrsuQei 
Save  when  by  mightier  forae 
Such  late  1  summon'd  to  my 
And  though  so  potent  WW  UH 
lliat  scarce  Ihe  deepest  nnok 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  ihc  sp 
Yet,  obstinate  m  silence  MlH,^ 
I'he  haughty  demon  mocks  m 
But  thou,— who  little  know'st 
As  bom  npon  that  blessed  n^ 
When  yawning  graves,  anddjl 
Proclaim'd  hdl's  empire  tnei 
With  untaught  valour  shall  «■ 
Ruponse  denied  to  mamc  tpt 
'Gramercy,'  quoth  our  Moai; 
'  Place  him  but  front  to  front 
And,  by  this  good  and  honon 
The  gift  of  Cceur-de-t^on's  fa 
.Sooihly  I  swear,  that,  tide  wl 
The  demon  shall  a  bnfTet  bid 
His  bearing  bold  the  wisAld  1 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his: 

■  There  spoke  the  blood  of  I 

Forth  pacing  hence,  el  midnfa 
The  mmpiirt  seek,  whose  cird 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonderd 
A  soulhem  entrance  sh^  llw 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bog 
And  trust  thine  eIIid  6x  to  sT^ 
In  guise  of  (hy  woisl  enemy 
Couch   then   thy  lance,  snd 

steed— 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  Getnse 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  aha 
Whatever  these  ally  sprites  cat 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  lllc  ^ 
I  am  no  w-arranl  for  thy  life.' 

■■  Soon  as  the  midnight  bdl  di 
Atone;  and  arm'd.  forth  rode 
To  that  old  oimp't  deserted  r 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  migtit 

I^rt-hand  the  town,— {he  Kd 
The  trench,  long  sincc^in  Uood 
The  moor  around  is  brown  an 
The  spaue  within  a  eicen  aad 
The  spot  onr  village  chOdnn  1 
¥  01  VbcTC  1^  txtias3.-^i&^tfi 
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>etide  the  wandering  wight,- 
is  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
Ith  across,  a  bowshot  dear, 
)le  space  for  full  career :. 
to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
cep  gaps  are  entrance  given, 
lemmost  our  Monarch  past, 
nd  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 
ie  north,  within  the  ring, 
the  form  of  England's  King, 
I,  a  thousand  leagues  afar, 
ne  waged  holy  war  : 
like  England  s  did  he  wield, 
leopards  in  the  shield, 
Syrian  courser  s  frame, 
•'s  length  of  limb  the  same : 
ru'ards  did  Scotland  know, 
ard*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

on  made  our  Monarch  start, 
he  inann'd  his  noble  heart, 
e  first  career  they  ran, 

Knight  fell,  horse  and  man ; 

splinter  of  his  lance 
Alexander's  visor  glance, 
L  the  skin  — a  puny  wound. 
,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 
jt^  blade  his  phantom  foe 
d  the  future  war  to  show. 
\  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
ill  gigantic  bones  remain, 
ial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
tiis  brandish'd  war-axe  wield, 
rike  proud  Haco  from  his  car, 
I  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
;'s   grim  ravens   cowcr'd  llieir 
ings. 
.  that,  in  that  awful  night, 

visions  met  his  sight, 
ving  future  conquests  far, 
ur   sons*  sons   wage    northern 
ar; 

city,  tower  and  spire, 
d  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
•uting  crews  her  navy  bore, 
lant  to  the  victor  shore. 
jns  may  learned  clerks  explain — 
Lss  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

JwBRf  /.  auroamed  Longshstnks. 


I 


I 


/ 


XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  turned  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  return'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite,, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start. ' 
Long  since, beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield, 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath   proved  his 

chance. 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  (lilbert  Hay. — 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVI. 

Tlie  quaighs*were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire  ; 
The  rest  around  the  hostel  lire. 

Their  drowsv  limbs  recline  : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  (juivcr  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
<  )ppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  : 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  cliange, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz- Eustace  lay  ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumlKr  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form,  witR  nodding  plume ; 

*A  wooden  cup  composed  of  staves  hooped 
together. 
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But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 

His  master  Marmion*s  voice  he  knew. — 

XXVIII. 

"  Fitz-Eustace  !  rise, — I  cannot  rest ; — 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my 

mood  : 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  Elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid ; 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid, 
Anrl,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array*d. 
While,    whispering,    thus    the    Baron 

said: — 

XXIX. 

"  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  born. 
Saint   George,    who  graced    my   sire's 

chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  ; — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 


And  listenM  to  his  horse's  tram|i 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  ca 
Lord  Mannion  sought  the  roa 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  c 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise,- 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  rea 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believe 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unhx  the  strongest  mind ; 
VVearie<l  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  fk 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  spec 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  roac 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode^* 

Return  d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  seller 
And,  in  his  haste,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  thi 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  ^-ithdrcn 
But  ytt  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  cU 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  lefi  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  sij 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  betwee 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
*  Yode^  used  by  old  poets  for 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


I 


TO  JAMES 

andent  Minstrel  sagely  said, 
fbere  is  the  life  which  late  we  led?" 
motley  clown  in  Ardcn  wood, 
humorous  Jaques  with  envy 
new'd, 

[Kotcwn  that  clown  could  amplify, 
Ofe  Ibis  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
a  years  we  now  may  tell, 
wc  have  known  each  other  well ; 
f  ndinj;  side  by  side,  our  hand. 
lim  drew  the  voluntary  brand  ; 
And  Bire,  tlirough  many  a  varied  scene, 
IWndness  never  came  between. 
Atay  these  winged  years  have  flown, 
iTojnin  the  mass  of  ages  gone  ; 
Aadthooghdecpmark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  chequer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Tlioagh  thou  o*er  realms  and  soas  hast 

nnged, 
HnVd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed, 
'Halefeere,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
SoBprtit  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 
Thotihnrying  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 
Fewrd  tlie  pnigress  of  these  years, 
\  et  Bor,  days,  weeks,  and  months  but 

seem 
pK  recollection  of  a  dream, 
i«  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
<Jf  ^thomless  eternity. 

Etch  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
Snce  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  tiilc  so  often  thrown  aside, 
jj^wi  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
Tnat  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
jj^bose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
^  same  Noveml>er  gale  once  more 

.  "hirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
">«r  vex'd  Iwughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
^'Oce  more  our  naked  birches  sijrh. 
And  RIackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen. 
Have  donn*d  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 

j  And  mountain  dark,  and  flnoried  mead, 
ftd  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 


SKENE,   Esq. 

Askestielt  Ettrick  Forest. 
I   Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
'    Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun, 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  ; — 
He  who,  outatrelcU'd  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  hcath-floweis  lay, 
View'd  the  ligiu  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumberd  o'er  liis  tattcr'd  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  lo  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lo^scii'd  tide; — 
At  midniglit  now,  tlic  snowy  i)lain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 


When  red  hath  set  the  bcamless  sun, 
Througli  heavy  vaj)ours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  thetircd  plcnigliman.dryaniKvarm, 
Hears,  half-asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  slcctcd  rain, 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  j^ane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  slicphord  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  d:;ngcrons  task. 
Oft  he  looks  fortb,  and  hopc^,  in  vain. 
The  bla>t  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  while  below, 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swnin  must  go. 
Long,  with  dcjeeted  louk  and  whine, 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  <1ol's  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  ]ilaid  : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  gui<les. 
To  open  downs,  and  niounlain-sidi*s. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  temiu'st  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles  ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems-  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  lo  l\\e  VAasl  ^^;!i\t\, 
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And,  facing  to  the  tempest*s  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging 

sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale  : 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut, no  more  his  own. 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiflfenM  swain  : 
The  widow  sees  ^t  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envie<?  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  nistic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes  tunctl  on  high. 
To  Maritm  of  the  Milhcsomo  eye ; 
His  crook,  hi>  scrip,  his  oaten  roed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed? 

Chancjes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene? 
Our  vouthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age  : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhoi»d  spent  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
r>ut  (Irccian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  nain, — 
Then  happy  those.  belove<l  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given  ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When   thou,  of  late,   wert   doom'd  to 

twine, — 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrile  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  mu>t  change  its  joyous  cheer 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 

•  The  Scottish  Harvest-home. 
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Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  tbe  fined 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel*s  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
P'ar  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honoured  urn, 
I   Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  tattm 
I   The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  driedj 
'    Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide  ; 
I    And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
.    For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name^ 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
**  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's^ 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  dea 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme; 
I    For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote^ 
"Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not; 
.\nd  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
i    For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave: — 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To   thee,    perchance,    this   ramUi 
strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
When,   doing  nought, — and,    to  sp< 

tnie. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And,  desultor\'  as  our  wav. 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  g 
Kven  >\hcn  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chan 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance. 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too  ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtray 
The  blightetl  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclep'd  the  White. 
At  either's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  ami  Camp,*  with  eyes  of  fir 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  supprcss'd  their  ancient  fee 

•  Camp  wa^  a  fa^-ouritc  dojj  of  the  Poet's 
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>ck  -whistled  from  the  cloud  ; 
n  ^vas  lively,  but  not  loud  ; 

^-hitc  thorn  the  May-flower 
d 

ragrance  roand  our  head : 
lived  more  merrily 
;  blossomed  boogh,  than  we. 

thesome  nights,  too,  have  been 

"S 

Iter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 

re  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 

blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 

-es    ^"ere    bright,   and   lamps 

im^d  lyay, 

s  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 

as  held  a  laggard  soul, 

n'd  to  quaff  the  sparklingbowl. 

whose  al>sencc  we  deplore, 

ihes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 

•r  mi^i.s'cl,  hewailM  the  more  ; 

,  anfl  I,  and  dear-lov&l  Rae, 

Mhose  name  I  may  not  say, — 


For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd   the   whistling 

wind. 
Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  oar  shout. 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  mijjht  intervene — 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,  our  chiefest  care, 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weajwn  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had;   and,   though 

the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame, 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill, 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  .igain. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  I 
And  mark,  howjike  a  horseman  tnie. 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


CANTO    FOURTH. 


f  bt  (Tamp. 


1. 


;  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
sang  shrill,  tlie  cock  he  crew, 
lly  Marmion's  buj»les  blew, 
I  their  li^ht  and  lively  call, 
groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 
ing  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 
soon  their  mocxl  was  changed  ; 
laint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
something  di arranged. 
unour'd  loud  for  armour  lost ; 
iwrd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
rkct's  Iwnes,'*  cried  one,  "  1  fear, 
line   false   Scot   has  stolen  my 
pear !  "— 

jlount,  Ix>rd  Marmion's  second 
[)uirc, 

lis  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mrre ; 
;h  the  rated  horse-boy  swnrCf 
'hi  be  dress  *d  bim  sleek  and  fair. 


I 


I 


While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like 

thunder. 
Old  Hul>ert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
**  Help, gentle  Blount!  help, comrades  all! 
Bevis  lies  dvinjx  in  his  stall  : 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  tlie  good  steetl  he  loves  so  well  ?  " 
(iaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ; 
Till  one  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 
"What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursi.*d  Palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  had  througii  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush." 

II. 
Fitz- Eustace,    who    the    cause    but 
guess' rl. 
Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  sup- 
press'd ; 
He  knew  Ix)rd  ManmoTCs  iivocA. 


\ 
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Hini,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy 
thought, 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
I^rd  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  manell'd  at  the  wonders  told,  —    . 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

III. 
Young  Ilcnr)'  Blount,  meanwhile,  the 

cost 

Had  reckon  d  with  their  Scotti'ih  host ; 
And,  as  the  cliarj^e  he  cast  and  juid, 
"  III  llioii  tleservest  thy  hire,"  he  said  ; 
•'  Do^t  »;cc,tli<ni  knave,  my  horse's  pi i;^lit? 
F;\irio'»  have  rivhlen  him  all  the  night, 

An<l  Irft  him  in  a  f«>am  I 
I  tru.>.t  that  soon  a  coiijurinj^  band, 
With  lOrii^li-h  cn>ss,  and  bla/in;;  brand. 
Sliall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home  : 
For  in  tin-;  haunted  den.  1  trow. 
All  nii^ht  t!iey  trampled  to  ami  fro." — 
The  hiULihiiii:  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 
"(Irameivy.  ;j[enlle  southern  sijuire. 
An«l  if  th«iu  c. •me'it  anion^  the  rest. 
With  Sci)t!ish  br.iailswt)rcl  to  be  blest, 
.'sharp  be  l!ie  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pan;^  to  undergo." 
Here  st.iyM  their  talk,  -  f»)r  Marmion 
(iave  ni-)'.v  the  <'^nal  V^  set  on. 
The  Tahner  showiiii;:  forth  the  way. 
They  journey \l  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  jrroen-sward  w.iv  was  smooth  and 

^^...•'1, 
Throii-h    Humbie's   and  through   Sal- 

toun's  w»»od  ; 
.\  forest  i:l.ide,  which,  varj-ing  still. 
Here  irnve  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
There  narrower  clo^e«l,  till  over  head 
A  vaid:ed  screen  the  branches  marie. 
"  A  plens.mt  path,"  Fitr-lilusface  said  ; 
"  Such  as  where  errant  knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  hi<.;h  chivalrv  ; 
Miglit  meet  s«^nie  <lamsel  flying  fast. 
With  hair  unl)0und,  and  looks  aghast : 
Ami  smoijth  and  level  course  were  here. 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 


I 


Here,  too,  arc  twilight  nooks  and  dd 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tcUs. 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  fntA^ 
I  >id  grateful  pay  her  champion's  mce 
He   spoke   to  cheer  Lord   Manaii 

mind  ; 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd; 

For  Lustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 
In  the  h.all- window  of  his  home. 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  C'axton,  or  de  \Vorde, 
Therefore  he  sjx)ke,  —  but  spoke  in  Ji 
For  Marmion  answer'd  nought  agin 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shiiB, 
In  notes  ]Tolong*d  by  w<K>d  and  hiB 

Were  heard  to  echo  far  : 
F.ach  ready  archer  gras])M  his  how, 
liut  by  the  flourish  soon  they  knoT, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Vet  c.nntious  a^  in  foi-man's  land. 
Lord  M  arm  ion's  order  speeds  thebl 

Some  opener  ground  lo  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  liatl  they  rod^ 
When  thiimer  trees,  recediuj^,  show' 

A  little  woodland  j^lain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  halting;  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  fn^m  the  opTx»iing  shade 

Issuetl  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  tnmirets,  at  whose  d 
So  late  the  fore*)t  ccIuh.'s  rang  ; 
( )n  prancing  steeds  they  forwanl  pies 
With  scarlet  mantle,  az'irc  vest  ; 
Kach  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 
Wiiicli  Sc«>t land's  royal  scutcheon  b 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
IJute,  Islay,  Marchmount,I<i»th.<«iy,ci 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showin| 
(.'lulcs,  /Vrgent,  ( ^r.  and  Azure  glow 

.Attendant  on  a  Kmg-at-arms 
Whosc   hand    the    armorial    trund 

held. 
That  feuilal  strife  had  often  quelVd^ 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VII. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
\yv  tls^cV  TKvasvV]^  \5EV(^  vod  sag^ 
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f)  King's  errand  come ; 
the  glances  of  his  eye, 
rtrating,  keen,  and  sly 
-e^on  found  its  home ; 
sh  of  that  satiric  rage, 
.  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
d  the  vices  of  the  age, 
broke  the  keys  of  Rome, 
k- white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
>  of  maintenance  was  graced 
the  proud  heron -plume. 
lis  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and 
ast, 

housings  swept  the  ground, 
>cotIand's  arms,   device,   and 

St, 

roider'd  round  and  round. 
uhle  tressure  might  you  see, 

by  Achaius  lx>me, 
stie  antl  the  fleur-de-lis, 
gallant  unicorn. 

the  King's  armorial  coat, 
ce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
3oU)urs,  hlazon'd  brave, 
,  which  his  title  gave  ; 
rhich  well  hescem'd  his  state, 
larm'd,  around  him  wait. 
thy  name  in  high  account, 

still  thy  verse  has  charms, 
vid  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
1  Uon  King-at-arms  ! 

VI 11. 

om    his    horse    did    Marmion 

ring, 

le  saw  the  Lion-King ; 

the  stately  Baron  knew 

uch  courtesy  was  due, 

.yal  James  hi mself  had  crown'd, 

lis  temples  placed  the  round 

>tland*s  ancient  diadem  : 

his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 

lis  finger  given  to  shine 

nblematic  gem. 

itual  greetings  duly  made, 

1  thus  his  message  said  : — 

I  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply 

v^ore 

knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 

ctly  hath  forbid  resort 

igland  to  his  ro^al  court ; 

9e  knows  Lord  Marmion  s  name, 


I 


And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame, 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
I^rd  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide. 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vam  : 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion 's  band. 

Should  sever  from  the  train  : 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  : " 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the 
bank  ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmiou's  rank. 
That  Castle  lises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne  : 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep. 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  aj;es  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders*  various  hands  ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

xr. 

Crichtoun  !  tliough  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 
Of  moulderingshields  the  mystic  sense. 
Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  ]>retence, 

Quarter'd  in  old  armonsA  ?.otV, 
Remains  of  rude  magav^eexiCi^ 


Kor  wboll  J  jet  had  time  debced 

Thy  Ittrdly  galler)'  fiur ; 
Nor  yet  [he  stony  cord  anbraccd. 
Whose  twisted  knoB,  with  hhcs  laced, 

Adorn  thy  niin'd  nair. 
Still  risa  oDJmpur'd  below, 
The  COnit-ytrd  s  gncefiil  pottioa ; 
Above  its  cornice,  raw  sad  row 
Of  (air  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  fonn, 
ThoD|;h  there  bat  hooseless  cattle  go, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  rany  we  eiplorc; 
Where  oft  wbilom  were  caplircs 


Another  aspect  Ctichioua  shour'd, 

At  throu|;h  its  portal  Marmion  rode  ; 
But  yet  'twas  melanchuly  slate 
Received  him  at  the  outer  t^te: 
For  none  we.-^  m  the  Castle  then, 
Bnt  KtRiien,  hvvf,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

Ta  «re]c«me  noble  Marmion.  came ; 
~"  tripling  iwelTc 


:o'  hold ; 

draw  a  sword 
ing  with  I  heir 


FroIlET'd  the  Uaron' 
For  each  iniin  thai  { 
Bad  march'd  that 

lord. 

Ear)  Adam  Hepbnm. — he  wlio  died 
ttn  Flodden.  by  his  sowereign's  siile : 
1.0ns  "■■7  ^"  Lo'lf  l<w''  >i  vain  I 
She  ne'er  shall  see  hit  gallant  train 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichloan- 

Dean. 
•Twaa  a  bra*e  race,  before  the  nnme 
Of  haled  Boihwell  sUin'd  their  lame. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

With  every  nle  lliat  honour  daimi. 
Allvadc*l  an  the  Kind's  ovm  ^e^t ; — 

Sqch  the  oomnmn  of  Royal  James. 
Wlio  iDorshall'd  then  hit  laod'i  anaj, 
U;mm  the  Borongh-moor  thai  lay. 


Ferehanix  he  wnold  a 
Upon  his  gathering  best  ahe 
Till  full  prepared  was  xwr 
To  manHi  against  Ih«  E«nH 
Here  wliile  llicy  dwelt,  did 

Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  mood! 
And.  in  his  turn,  be  knew  ti 
Lord   Matm ion's 


n  Ihe  lore  of  Room  i 


It  chanced,  as  fell  the  ttcou 
Thnt  on  the  balllcmems  t 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  li 
Of  varying  topics  talkal  : 

And,  unaware,  the  IfenOd^ 

Said,    Marmion    might   ki|: 

In  travelling  so  far; 
For  that  a  messenger  Innn  li 
In  vain  to  James  bad  comae 

Against  the  English  wart 
And,  closer  qnestHHi'd,  thia 
A  tale,  which  chmnides  of  I 
lu  Sootlish  story  hate  mroU 


Sir  Balni  Jiubtsaj'i 

I  "  of  all  the  palacts  to  bir. 
Built  (or  the  royal  dwdUn 
In  Scotland  Ui  beyond  cotu| 
Linlithgow  is  excelling : 

I   And  in  its  park,  in  jtnial  Jin 

'  How  Uilhe  the  hl^khlrtl' 
The  wild-bnck  bells  Innll  fci 
The  coot  divei  merr^r  on  ibe 
The  saddest  hear!  migbl  pki 


Tos( 


alln 


■CE"T- 


But  June  is,  to  onr  Sovcrtmi 
The  hiraviesl  month  in  all  Ini 
Too  well  his  cause  of  gtkf  w 
Jane  nw  his  father's  overlnr 
Woe  10  the  traitor^  who  cou 
The  princely  boy  against  hii 

Still  it  ■  ■ 
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XVI. 

It  this  rutliful  month  was  come, 
lUthgow^s  holy  dome 
ig,  as  wont,  vras  prajring ; 
his  royal  father's  soul, 
ers  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 
hop  mass  vras  saying — 
he  year  brought  round  again 
nc  luckless  king  was  slain — 
ine*s  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt, 
cloth -shirt  and  iron  belt, 
es  with  sorrow  streaming; 
im,  in  their  stalls  of  state, 
ie*s  Kni^^ht- Companions  sate, 
anners  <ver  them  beaming, 
there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
d  with  the  jangling  knell, 
:hing  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 
;h       the       stain'd      casement 
earning  ; 

le  I  markcil  what  next  befell, 
I'd  as  1  were  dreaminjj. 
ram  the  cr^iwd  a  ghostly  wight, 
gowii,   v^-ith  cinciure  white  ; 
head  balcl,  his  head  was  bare, 
ang  at  length  his  yellow  hair.  — 
K»ck    me   not,  when,  good  my 
uord, — 

e  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
rhen  1  saw  his  placid  grace, 
pJc  majesty  of  face, 
rmn  bearing,  and  his  pace 
irely  gliding  on, — 
to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
an  image  of  the  Saint, 
opp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, — 
lOved  Apostle  John  ! 

XA'ir. 

spp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
x>d  with  rustic  plainness  there, 
little  reverence  made  ; 
ad,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 
words  like  these  he  said, 
w  voice — but  never  tone 
ird  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and 
bone  : — 

lother  sent  me  from  afar, 
sr^  to  waum  thee  not  to  war,  — 


Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !  * — 

The  wondering   Monarch  seemM  to 
seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies. " 

XVIII. 

While    Lindesay    told    his    marvel 
strange, 
The  twilight  was  so  pale, 
He   mark'd    not    Marinion's    colour 
change. 
While  listening  to  the  tale  ; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  Haron  spoke: — "(^f  Nature's  laws 

So  strong  1  held  tiie  force, 
That  never  su]KThunian  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course  ; 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your 

aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
Rut  I  have  seen,  liince  past,  the  Tweed. 
What  much  has   changed   my   sceptic 

creed, 
And'  made   me    credit  aught. — "    He 

staid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid  : 
lUit,  by  that  strong  emotion  press  d. 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  lenj;th  unfold 
The  tale  his  villaj^e  host  had  told. 

At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 

seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 


XIX.  I 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,"  lo  lesl  I  spread        \ 
My  burning  limbs,  andcouc\iL  d m^\v!wA  \  n^ 


MARNW.y. 
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Fantastic  thoi^hts  relurned  ; 
And,  by  their  wild  doiniuion  !ed. 
My  heart  wiUiiii  me  burn'd. 
Ls  the  delirious  go^ 


Soon  rench'd  the  camp  upon  the  wuld, 
Thesoulhern  enirance  I  pass'd  through, 
And  hailed,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Melhoughl  »n  answer  met  my  car, — 
"et  WIS  the  blast  sn  low  and  drear, 

o  hollow,  ajid  su  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 


"TTios  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen  d,  ere  1  left  ihc  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyea. 
Nor  yet  can  think  Ihey  serv'd  me  true. 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view, 
,    In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

e  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day. 


1  single  li^hl.  and  min'd  affray, 

nil  ever,  T  myself  may  say, 

ilave  borne  me  as  a  tnight ; 


1   But  when  this  utvenpecied  foe 


I  trembled  wiih  nffrighi ; 
'   And  as  I  placcil  in  te->t  my  speoi. 
My  hand  su  sluiok  for  very  (^Br, 
t  scarce  could  couch  it  figlK. 


"  Why  need  my  tongue  llie  issue  IcI1 1 
We  ran  ourcouise. — my  charger  fell  i  — 
What  coiilit   he   'gjlnsl  the  sliock  of 


The  speeire  shook  his  naked  brand,— 

Yd  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dai/ltd  eyci  I  upward  ciVEt, — 
Ni)1  opening  bell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  1  saw  ! 
Full  on  hislacelhemoonlwamsliDoV,- 
1  Jaec  could  never  be  mistook  ! 
/  kiteve  the  stem  vindictive  look, 
-\ad  bdd  my  brcalll  for  awe. 


1  *aw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 

To  foreign  climvs,  hat  long  beoi  d< 
1  well  believe  the  last  ; 
I    For  ne'er,  from  viiur  raised,  dM  i 
I   A  human  warrior,  with  a  jtuv 
'       So  grimly  and  so  ehaM. 
I    Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  thet 
Hut  when  to  good  J'aiatGeorcctn 
(The  (irit  time  e'er  1  ask'd  his  ifl 

He  plunged  it  in  the  dtcUh  ; 

.And,  on  his  courier  mounting  ^  ' 

lie  seem'd  to  vanish  from  nty  ti| 

The  moonbeam  droop'd,        * 

night 

Sunk  (Town  upon  the  heath.— 

'Twere  long  to  icll  what  cans&l 

To  know  his  face,  ihalmemei 

Call'd  by  his  hatted  from  (he  g 


in: 

<ist^ 


Tuci 


iruppe 


irhadh 


Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  MoM 

Such  chance  bad  happj  of  i)I|]( 
When  once,  near   Nurham,   ''  " 

fight 

A  spectre  fell  of  liendi&h  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scoitlsh  kiiigltt^ 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold. 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow' 
The  aid  of  his  liaptismal  vovri 
"  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'ikl 
With  Highland  broodswonl,  tll| 
plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
U  seen  in  Rolhiemurcus  glatle,     ^ 
Or  where  the  silile  pine-treadM^ 
Hark  Tomantoul,  and  Auchnam 

Dromouchty,  or  (jlcnmoic' 
Agd  yel  whate'fr  suth  legends  SI, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ehost,  or  fi^. 

On  mountain,  moor,  ur  phin, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  Dold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hoU 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 

*  Sec  the  traditkiiM  oRirxmiai  Ah  i 
i3^td,  C.hdm^'y.  "r  B1aoilr<1ivDi^  Jbi 
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have  such  spirits  power 
ave  in  the  evil  hour, 

we  meditate  within, 

unrepented  sin." — 
lion  tumM  him  half  aside, 
to  clear  his  voice  he  tried, 
»s*d  Sir  David*s  hand, — 
,  at  length,  in  answer  said, 
heir  farther  converse  staid, 
lering  that  his  band 
vne  tnem  with  the  rising  day, 
\  s  camp  to  take  their  way, — 
s  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 

took  Dun-£din*s  road. 
Id  trace  each  step  they  trode  : 
>k,    nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor 

e  path  to  me  unknown, 
ht  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
ng  such  disgression  o'er, 
:hat  their  route  was  laid 
e  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
.M  the  glen  and  scanly  rill, 
bM  the  opjx>s!ng  bank,  until 
iM  the  top  of  Blackfurd  UilL 


XXIV. 

on    whose 


uncultured 


ord! 

reast, 

on;;  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and 
hin, 

int-boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
ed,  as  I  lay  at  rest, 
ilc  rose  on  breezes  thin, 
turmur  of  the  city  crowd, 
from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 
It  Giles's  mingling  din. 
from  the  summit  to  the  plain, 
» all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  ; 
1  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
It  do  I  see  unchangcfl  remain, 
e  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming 
rook. 

hey  make  a  heavy  moan, 
friendships  post  and  gone. 

XXV. 

Tcnt  far  the  change  has  been, 
Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Icford,  saw  that  martial  scene 
the  be»/  so  brown  : 


I 


Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough -moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  : — 
A  thousand,  did  I  say  ?  I  ween, 
Thousands  on  thousands,   there  were 

seen, 
That  chequer'd  all  the  heath  between    . 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
f'orming  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  theglaring  white  with  green  : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay,  . 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Ro&se's  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
(>f  myriads  up  the  mountain  come; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  adv-mce 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and 
lance, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay '<!, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  firei!  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And    there    were    Borthwick's   Sisters 

Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen'd  gift  !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Floddcn  plain. 

*  Seven  culverins  so  called,  ca!»t  by  ouc  Lortb- 
wicJc 


^ 
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XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair  ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,   sanguine,   purple,   red,   and 
blue. 
Broad,    narrow,    swallow-tailed,    and 

square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  ana  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide  ; 

The  staff",    a    pine-tree,    strong    and 
straight, 
PitchM  deeply  in  a  massive  stone. 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

Yet    bent    beneath    the    standanl's 
weight 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and   cumbrous 
fi.ld. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Ix>rd  Marmion  view'd   the   landscape 

bright, — 
lie  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight, — 

Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 

And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 
As  on  the  baitle-day  ; 

Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 
When  stooping  on  his  i)rey. 
"  Oh  !  well,  Lord -Lion,  hai>t  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay : 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm  d  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray  ! " 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood, — 
"  Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  Kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has 

blessed, 
Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall.' 

*  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  tnrimated  the 
different  rsmk  of  those  eotidcd  to  display  them. 
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XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Man 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  suj 

When  sated  with  the  mar 

That  peopled  all  the  plaii 

The  wandering  eye  could 

And  mark  the  distant  cit^ 
With  gloomy  splendoui 

For  on  the  smoke- wreath 
slow. 

That  round  her  sable  turr 
The  morning  beams  wc 

And  tinged  them  with  a  li 

Like  that  which  streaks 
cloud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed 
Where  the  huge  Castle  hold 

And  all  the  steep  slope  d< 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close 

Mine  own  romantic  town 
But  northward  far,  with  pur 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the 
And  as  each  heathy  top  the} 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethj-s 
Yonder  the  snores  of  Fife  y 
Here  Preston- Bay  and  Ben^ 

And,  broad  between  thenr 
The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  m 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  g 
Fitz- Eustace'  heart  felt  close 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  ver 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  1 

And  raised  his  bridle  hant 
And  making  demi-volte  in  a 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward 
not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  ! ' 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repres 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  floi 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  c 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psal 
And  war- pipe  with  discorda 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  th 
Making  wild  music  bold  anc 

Did  vi^  the  mountain  con] 
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the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
'd  the  hour  of  prime, 

the  Lindesay  spoke : 
lour  still  the  war-notes  when 
3  mass  his  -way  has  ta*en, 
itharine's  of  Sienne, 
d  of  Saint  Roc^ue. 
f  speak  of  martial  fame ; 
lind  of  peaceful  game, 
ther  was  their  cheer, 

Falkland-woods  the  air, 
inc  his  steed  should  spare, 
fhich  foremost  might  repair 
>M'nfall  of  the  deer. 

XXXII. 

"  he  said, — "when  looking 

Empress  of  the  North 

T  hilly  throne ; 

's  imperial  bowers, 
proof  to  hostile  powers, 
halls  and  holy  towers — 

."  he  said,  "  I  moan, 

bat  woe  mischance  may  bring, 

hcse  merry  bells  may  ring 


The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  King ; 

Or  with  the  larum  caU 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-£din's  leaguer'd  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  I 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay  : 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and 
shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That   England's  dames  must  weep  in 
bower, 

Ilcr  monks  the  death -mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 
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TO  GEORGE 


rk  December  glooms  the  day, 

.  oar  autumn  joys  away ; 

ort    and    scant   tlie   sunbeam 

ows, 

weary  waste  of  snows, 

d  profitless  regard, 

>n  on  a  needy  bard  ; 

ran  occupation's  done, 

the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 

;,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 

-pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 

ry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 

hoand,  with  his  length  of  limb, 

ter,  now  employ'd  no  more, 

>ur  parlour's  narrow  floor  ; 

his  stall  the  impatient  steed 

3Ddemn'd  to  rest  and  feed  ; 

>m  our  snow-encircled  home, 

tfcs  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 


I 


ELLIS,  Esq. 

Edinburgh. 

Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring  ; 
When  wrinkled  news-page,  tliriceconn*d 

o'er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 
Andanswering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains; 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight. 
The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  NewarVs  mtn  loviei^ 
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And  Ettrick  strippM  of  forest  bowers. 
True, — CaledonuLS  Queen  is  changed, 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulvvark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood, 
(vuarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone,  — but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Exlin !  O,  how  altered  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfincd,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower, 
That  hung  o*er  cliff",  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enrolled. 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  reno^^Ti'd, 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the 

ground, — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at 

rest. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved, 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved  ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rollM 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  palv  gold. 
They  who  whilom,  in  midnight  fight, 
I-Iad  marveird  at  her  matchless  might, 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved. 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  l)eguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  a  while  ; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 
Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims. 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
'  See  "The  Faify  Queen." book  iiL  canto  Ix. 


The  breast  of  Unnt  Sir  Satynae; 
Nor  durst  light  P^del  mdvanoe^ 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looier  gUncei 
She  charm'd,  at  ooce^  and  taad 

heart, 
Imcomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  City !  disamVd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampait  s  aif 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  ftr 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenodestf 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  vore.  Queen  of  the  Ki 
Still  canst  thou  send  thv  duldiei  j 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call  J 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  W1^ 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  llk| 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ;      j 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  ilai 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  thel 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  j 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  ■ 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  ■ 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnadeTl 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  maf^ 
Dun-Edin !  that  eventful  day,— 
Renown'd  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  Hcavei 

plead. 
In  patriarchsd  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  shan 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  < 
On  those  who  fight  for  The  Good  T 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty ; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  i 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief  and 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  sa' 

Truce   to   these   thoughts! — k 
they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
i    Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  chan| 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  ranges 
Or  for  Tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  nij 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trin 
Knights,  squires, and  lovely  dames^l 
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e  abiroad  on  reeky  fen, 
e  of  mists  invadinK  men. — 
s  not  more  the  night  of  Jane 
I  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
nlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
"vre  say,  which  ch«its  the  most  ? 

lo  shaU  teach  mj  harp  to  gain 

of  the  romantic  strain, 

Lnglo-Norman  tones  whilere 

in  the  royal  Henry's  ear, 

teaudere  caird,  for  that  he  loved 

strel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 

ill  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 

g  on  Oblivion's  stream ; 

tes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 

anslated,  Blondel  sang  ? — 

ly  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 

ke  the  dying  Muse  thy  care ; 

rhen  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

tsing  for  the  final  blow, 

apon  from  his  hand  could  wring, 

eak  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

1,  reviving  in  his  strain, 

itle  poet  live  again  ; 

rho  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

edantic  moral  gay, 

s  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

gs  of  unexpected  wit ; 

n  as  in  life  approved, 

le  honoured,  and  beloved, — 

LLis  !  to  the  bard  impart 

a  of  thy  magic  art, 


To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guide^  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task,  — but,  O I 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach, 
— What    few    can    practise,    all    can 

preach, — 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure, 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given  : 
Forbid  the  repetition.  Heaven  ! 

Come   listen,  then !    for  thou   hast 
known. 
And  loved  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come  listen  !  bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers!"  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalrj*. 
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ain  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  ; 
trier  guard  have  open  made 
idcsay  bade)  the  palisade, 

closed  the  tentea  ground ; 
nen  the  warders  backward  drew, 
.rried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

its  ample  bound. 
in  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
the  ScMithem  band  to  stare. 
ivy  with  their  wonder  rose, 

such  •wdH-stppointed  foes  ; 


Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Floddcn  vale, 
The  doth-yard  arrows  flew  like  haiL 

II. 

Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marvcira  one  small  land 
Could  manhal  CorlYi  sacYv-wvoi^Ks^XaaaALX 


ivLly  sheathed  in  mail  and  plale, 

Like  iron  lowers  rorstrenglh  lod  weighl, 
I  111  Flemish  steeds  uf  bone  and  liei{jh[, 

Wilb  ba[lle-Ei.xe  and  apear. 
Vouiu;knighl5and  tqui  res,  a  1  ightcr  I  rain. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  Ihe  pkin, 
Uy  aid  of  lee,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show. 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain, 
And  high  ourvcll,  that  not  in  vain 
The  swoni  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  Toeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hard]'  buigheis  there 
I    Mardi  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 
For  viior  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest ofltnight ; 
I    Bui  bufnisli'd  were  Iheir  corslets  bright, 
]■  Their  brlgnntiiies,  and  gurgels  light, 
I       Like  very  silver  shone. 

Long  pikes  ibey  had  for  slanding  fight. 
Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
^  Jiud  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 
^L     And  bucklers  bright  Ihey  bore. 

^^On  fool  the  yeoman  loo,  but  dress'd 
III  hit  slecl-jBck,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quilted  well; 
loach  at  his  back  (a  slender  llore) 
His  fbrly  days'  provision  bore, 
As  feudal  sUlutcs  tell. 

f^St  arma  were  halben,  ane,  oi  apcor, 
K«r»>sbow  there,  a  haghiii  heie, 
[A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Siriwr  he  tecm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
An  loath  to  leave  his  collage  dear, 
And  march  to  foreiffn  slrand ; 
Ur  musing,  who  would  guide  hit  steer, 

To  tdl  the  fallow  land. 
Vet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  dinger's  name, 
In  eager  mnod  to  battle  came, 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 
A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 


Not  BO  the  Borderer  ;  -hied  to  i 
iiejinew  Ihe  battle's  din  abi, 
hr  Andjo/d  to  hear  i[  iwell. 


His  peacefol  day  was  slothful  (1 
Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  oodi 

like  the  loud  slogan  ytU, 
On  active  steed,  with  lascc  isd 
Thelight-arm'dprickerpliBdhi«L^ 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  llxy  M 
Burghers,  to guaril  their lownu^i^ 

But  vric's  the  Borderer's  gailtt 
Their  gain,  thar  glory,  i)i«r  ddi 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  ibe  aH 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  mo) 
Joyfut  to  iighl  Ihey  took  iheir  Wl 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  tbt 

Their  booty  was  secure 
These,  as  IJird  Marmioo's  Italk, 

'y. 

Look'd  on  at  first  with  cxrelcHfl 
Nor  marveU'd  aught,   well  tmrn 

know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  b 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  am 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  broci 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  Mi 

"  Hist,  Ringan  t  seesi  thoa  lb_ 
Canst  guess  which  toad  Ihejr'Il 

ward  ridel — 
O  :  could  we  but  on  Border  latSt 
By  Eusodalc  glen,  or  Lidddl'sfl 

Beset  a  price  so  fair  I 
Thai  fanglcss  Uun,  too,  their  It 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistcnH 
Briiwn  Maudlin,  of  ihal  doab"  ' 

Could  make  a  kirile  nve." 


t  languiwi 

I  Just  then  the  Chiefs  thim-IiibeLi 
I    And  wild  ai  "„ 

The  chequer'd  trews,  and  h 

Aud  varyingnoles  the  wnr-pqiei! 

To  everv  varving  elan  j 
Wild  through  their  red  orrablei 
Look'd  out  their  eyes  with  NVi 

On  Marmion  as  he  pns^dl 
Their  Iq^s  above  ihe  knee  were 
Thcirframcwns  sinewy,  short,  snd 

And  haidcn'd  lo  ihe  blvit ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  v 
"H  ere  \y|  lilt  ea:^^  i  ^unug!  1m 
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Red-deer's  undressM  hide 
buskins  well  supplied ; 
1  bonnet  deck'd  their  head  : 
aeir  shodlders  hung  the  plaid ; 
»rd  of  unwididy  length, 
roved  for  edge  and  strength, 
d  targe  they  wore, 
5,  bowsy  and  shafts, — but  O ! 
he  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow, 
vhich  England  bore. 
icn  carried  at  their  backs 
t  r>anish  battle-axe. 
I  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
,  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
their  clamouring  tongues,  as 


n 

ig  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen, 
their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 
and  ycird  the  pipes  betwixt. 

VI. 

igh  the  Scottish  camp  they 

/d, 

d  the  City  gate  at  last, 

around,  a  wakeful  guard, 

■ghers  kept  their  watch  and 

Jicy  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
encamp' d,  in  field  so  near, . 
srcr  and  the  Mountaineer, 
b  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 
ive  with  martial  show : 
urn,  with  dinning  clang, 
irer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang  ; 
he  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
lat  arms  the  charger's  heel  ; 
•  falchion,  to  the  side 
grindstone  was  applied, 
im,  and  squire,  with  hurr>ing 
:e, 

street,  and  lane,  and  markct- 
ce, 

nee,  or  casque,  or  sword  ; 
rghers,  with  important  face, 
ed  each  new-come  lord, 
his  lineage,  told  his  name, 
rin^  and  his  warlike  fame. 
led  to  lodging  meet, 
igh    o'erlook  d    the    crowded 
set ; 

nust  the  Baron  rest, 
;hc  hour  of  vesper  tide. 


And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Lion  s  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 
The  palace-halls  they  gain. 

VII. 

Old  Holy-rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassell,  mirth,  and  glee: 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  the  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light, 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; 
It  was  his  blithest  — and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  ; 
There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string  ; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied; 
While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIII. 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and 

game. 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverent,  ail  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  1  trow. 
King  James's  manly  {otra  to  kuow. 


\ 


I 


AltlioDefa,  Ms  courtesy  To  show. 
He  doff'd,  lo  Manoicm  bendicg  low, 

His  broidcr'd  cap  tnd  ptiunc 

For  roj^t  was  his  garb  and  mien, 

I       His  cloak,  of  crinuon  velvet  piled. 

Trimm'd  with  the  fat  of  mutia  vild  ; 
I  lU  vest  of  changeful  ntin  sheen. 

The  dauled  m  beguiled ; 
Hii  gorgeous  collar  hung  adoim, 
Wrooghl  with  the  budge  of  Scotland'i 

The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renowii ; 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  hb  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spun  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
Hbs  bonnet,  all  orcriroson  fair. 
Was  button 'd  trith  a  ruby  raic: 
And  Mannion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  Men 
A  phnce  ul  such  a  noble  mien. 

TTie  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 

For  feat  of  strength,  ct  exercise, 
Shaped  in  pioponion  fair  ; 

And  haul  was  his  eagle  eye, 

And  aulniiD  of  the  darkest  dye. 
His  bhon  curl'd  beard  and  hair 

Li£!il  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 
AihI  linn  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 

And,  oh  I  he  had  that  merry  glance. 
That  tcldom  lady's  heart  resists. 

Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 

And  loi'eii  lo  plead,  lament,  and  sue  : — 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  ihorl-tived  pain. 

For  monarcbs  seldom  ngh  in  vain. 
I  saiil  he  joy'd  in  banquet  bower ; 
I    But,  'mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange. 

How  soddenly  his  cheer  woold  change, 
His  took  oercasi  and  lower, 

IC  in  *  cudden  tuni,  he  fell 
I   The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 
'    That  bound  his  breast  in  penance 

In  memory  of  his  lathei  diuii. 

Even  so  'twas  Strang  how,  i 
I    Soon  as  (he  passing  pang  was  o 
I    Forward  he  nuh'd,  with  double  glee, 
L  Into  the  stream  of  reveliy : 
I   Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  afTrieht 
I   Surtles  ihc  eoana  in  his  ttighl. 

And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  astde; 

But  feels  the  quickening  spur  Rpptieil, 


O'er  James's  heart,  the  coottit 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  bd 

To  Scotland's  Court  sbc  eu 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lotd. 
Who  Cessford  s  gallant  h^ul  h 
And  with  the  King  to  iDolie  IM 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame^ 
Nor  lo  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance 

For  the  faic  Queen  of  Frt 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  4lid  gl 
And  charged  him,  aaher  knigbti 

For  her  to  break  a  tance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  wilfa 

And  march  three  mUes  on  SoiMla 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  I 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Quoc  .  _ 
His  manly  limbs  in  maited  VCK 
And  thus  admitted  Englidi  bir 
lljs  inmost  counsels  still  la  dui 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madtr  p 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  I 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tdl, 
Xor  England's  fair,  nor  Fnnc^: 
Were  «wlh  one  pesrl-dn^,  be 

From  Margaret's  eyes  thai  fe 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who, 

gow's  bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the 

Tile  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lllhgow 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  a^inst  her  native  lott. 
Her  Monaich's  risk  in  battle  fe 
And  in  gay  Holy-rood,  the  w) 
Dame  Heron  rises  witha  tniili 

L'pon  ihe  harp  to  ptay. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  u  i 

The  strings  her  fingen  Sew  j 
Ami  as  she  touch 'd  and  tnool 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fiill 

Was  pl^tiner  givan  Iti  view  1 
For,  aJI  for  heal,  was  laid  md 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  IBU 
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:  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  siiig» 
need  herdaikeyeon  the  King, 
I  around  the  silcat  ring; 
h'dy  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say 
:/  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 


She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  I 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  vet  lively,  air  sne  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung : — 


LOCHINVAR. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithftd  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp*d  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none  ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride*8-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all  : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

fFor  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

••  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " — 

•*  I  long  woo*d  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  Cbme,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  arc  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  tlie  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet  :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffM  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look*d  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye^ 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  ! "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  : 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  brid^room  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whisper  d,  **  *Twere  better  by  far. 

To  have  match 'd  our  isCir  cousin  with  young  LochinvaT." 


\ 


One  louch  to  her  h»nd,  and  one  word  in  hef  rar, 

Whtn  tliey  reach'd  ihe  hall-door,  and  lliechnij^cr  jlood  neiu; 

So  light  (□  the  cruupc  the  Sail  lady  he  swuug, 

So  ligiu  lo  ihc  saddle  before  her  he  sprang;  * 

"  She  is  won  1  wc  «re  gone,  over  bar^li,  tiush,  and  scaur  ; 

They'll  liave  Acet  slecoi  thnt  fallow,"  quolh  younj;  Lochinvftr. 

There  was  mounting  'raong  Graemes  of  the  Nelherby  dan  ; 
Foriters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgmves,  they  rode  aitd  ihey  rua; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cnnnobie  Lee,  Hri 

Bui  llic  lost  bri'le  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  [hey  ux.  ^H 

So  daring  in  love,  And  so  dituntlea^  in  war,  ^^| 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  galUni  like  young  Lochinvar!  ^^U 


ie  moiuirch  o'er  Ihe  siren  hung, 
^d  beat  the  measure  its  she  sung  ; 
Bd,  preasinu  closer,  an<t  inure  near, 
'e  vfhisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  Ihc  eourl'ers  vied  : 
And  ladits  wink'd,  and  spoke  ■.'tide. 
The  vrilching  dame  (o  Maimiun  threw 

A  glance,  where  seem'd  Id  rcjgn 
The  pride  thai  claims  applauses  due, 
'■•■  And  of  her  royal  conqnest  loo, 

A  real  or  fe^'d  disdain : 
^uniliar  nas  the  look,  and  told, 

"  in  nnd  she  were  friends  of  old. 
le  King  obierved  ibeir  meeting  eyes, 

r.i    '-'ig  like  displeased  surprise; 

Dl  can  rivals  brook, 
■d,  or  smile,  or  look. 
night  took  he  forth  the  p.irclimenl 

fWhich    Maraibn's    high    commission 

"Our  Itordeis  sack'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  said  ; 
"  On  (lay  of  truce  our  Warden  slain, 
Slout  Barton  kill'd,  hiK  vassals  la'cn — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  thctc  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hale,  and  scorn, 
Uur  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 


stem  eye  ihe  pageant 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And.  when  bis  blood  and  heart  wcT  high, 
""the  third  Juaes  in  camp  defy. 


And  all  his  minions  led  to  dlt 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew 
And  trembled  at  Ihe  homely  im 

Of  Archibald  Bell-lhe-Ca(  j 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  val 
or  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dunj:eons,  and  its  towere, 
Where  Boihwell's  turrets  brxve  tl 
And  Dolhwell  bank  is  blooming  I 

To  fii  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid 
Ills  armour  for  the  peaceful  gfnn 

And  for  a  slaff  his  brand, 
Vet  often  would  flash  forth  the  tk 
That  could,  in  yonih,  a  mourchft 

And  minion's  pride  witlistcml 
And  even  ihal  day,  at  coundl  Ijl 

Unapt  lo  soothe  his  soverejgin^ 

Against  the  war  had  AngtU  (to 
And  eluded  his  royal  lord. 


His  giant  form,  like  ruiii'd 
Though  (aH'n  its  muscles'  brawn* 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  aitd  '—- 
E«unt, 

Seem  d  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  la  I 
His  locks  and  beard  in  sdver  i; 
1 1  is  eyebrows  kept  their  uUe  ] 
Near  Douglas  when  thu  Monardl 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  punued 
"  Lord  Marmion.  since  these  lett< 
Thai  in  the  North  you  needs  mtu 

Whil«  slightest  hopes  of  peacet 
Uncouneous  speech  it  ww,  omI 
To  sny—Rctum  to  Undisftm^ 

Until  my  herald  com*  ^f"' 
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I  on  Tantallon  Hold  ; 
ill  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
e  his  sires  of  old. 
ir  motto  on  his  blade, 
o'er  his  towers  display*d ; 
sovereign  to  oppose, 
<  face  his  country's  foes, 
hink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 
mom  to  me  was  given 
first-fruits  of  the  war, 
alley  from  Dunbar, 
the  maids  of  Heaven.  * 
g^ard,  these  holy  maids 
turn  to  cloister  shades, 
they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
the   slaughtered   favourite's 

Vionarch's  brow  there  came 
ire,  remorse  and  shame. 

XVI. 

lought  could  Angus  speak  ; 

heart   swcU'd   wcllnigh   to 
k: 

Ukide,  and  down  his  check 
ig  tear  there  stole. 
he  Monarch  sudden  took, 
lis  kind  heart  could  not  brook : 
>y  the  Bruce's  soul, 
'  hasty  speech  forgive  ! 
s  doth  his  spirit  live, 
of  the  Douglas  old, 
lay  say  of  you, — 
r  King  did  subject  hold, 
more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 
nder  and  more  true  : 
e,  Doui^las,  once  again."  - 
e  the  King  his  hand  did  strain, 
lan's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
he  moment  Marmion  tried, 
per'd  to  the  King  aside  : 
such  tears  un\vonte<l  plead 
e  short  from  dubious  deed  ! 
ill  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
>  see  her  sparrow  part, 
g  for  a  woman's  heart : 
iwaits  a  country,  when 
he  tears  of  bearded  men. 
!  what  omen,  dark  and  hijjh, 
toglas  wets  his  manly  eye  I  " 


XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger 

view'd 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
**  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that 

may," 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 
"  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong. 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long^ 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tam worth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 
And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 
**  Much  honour'd  were  my  humble  home, 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep  j 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Urc   Scotland's   King   shall    cross   the 

Trent : 
Vet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you 

may !  "— 
The  Monarch  lightly  turn'd  away, 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
"  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  hall !"  • 
Himself  his  clyak  and  sword  flung  by. 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly  ; 
Ami  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 
Rung  out — *•  Blue    Bonnets    o'er    the 

Border." 

XVIII. 

I^ave  wc  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Kdin  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prcj^arc 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 

•  The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  for  a  tlnncc, 
/    or  p.igcant. 


The  Abbess  [old  her  chaplel  o'er. 
Nor  knew  wli^ch  kiIul  she  should  im- 

,   wnen  ^e  thought  of  ConsUacc, 


o  Whitby's  shade*, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Hcareii 

By  these  defenceless  maids  : 
Vet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
or  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
'Mid  bustle  i^f  a  war  begun! 
They  deem'd  it  hopelens  to  avoid 
The  convoy  o[  their  dangerous  guide. 


Tleir  lodgitiff,  so  the  King  assign'd. 
To  Mannion  a,  as  Iheir  guardian,  jain'd  ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye. 

Who  waro'd  him  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
That  much  ninccm'd  Ihe  Church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  duuge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  pUcc  to  Tucct, 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  diuy  pilch,  and  high. 

Above  Ihe  St-  '    —    " 


There  on  their  brows  tlie  moe* 

broke. 
Through   the  faint  wreatlis  of  i 

And  on  the  cuements  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  seCj 

Save  torches  gliding  far. 

Before  some  chiefLain  of  depc^ 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  Ihe  war.— 

A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  cho«{ 

A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  ''   ' 


"O,  holy  Palmer !"  she  began,— 

"  For  sure  be  must  tie  uinlnl  an^ 
Whow  blessed  feet  have  trod  tbeg 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  u  bm 
For  His  dear  Church's  sake,  mv  ( 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  la 
I  low  vain  to  those  who  wed  >ba< 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Mannion  « 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Glosier'i  bloo 
(Idle  il  were  of  Whitby's  dam^ 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  CU) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  wh 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Willon  was  tniiior  in  his  heart. 
Aiul    had   made   league   with   1 

When  he  came  here  on  Simnel'i  p 


d'spln^ 
»  SloVCi 


At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  earner 
I   The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
'    The  moon  among  the  doudi  rote  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  lale  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriora  roar. 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beeLe  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 
An  owlet  flap  his  budinu  wing 
On  Gilei'i  steeple  tali: 
I   The  antique  buildings,  dimbing  hiyh, 
ir/ittsc  Golhic  frontTct*  sought  tbi-  sky, 
I'lTr  bcK  wrapl  deep  in  shade ;  \ 


And  only  cowardice  did 
Hh  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield' 
And   down  he  threw  his 

Was  tried,  as  wonl,  before  the  1 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  e 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had 
.And  that  between  them  then  theitt 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  complin 
For  ihi*  he  to  hii  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  mnsenger  returti'd. 
Judge  how  De  Wilioa's  fuiy  b<im*l 
For  in  his  packet  there  weic  laid 
Letters  that  dairn'd  disloy^  ud, 
And   proved  King  llcnry'i   oani 

Iray'd. 

Hi*  Eune,  thus  blighted,  in  the  6t 

He  strove  to  dear,  by  spear  anil  lU 

To  dear  his  fame  in  vain  he  atrovi 

'flonAiQ'ts  «ra  His  ways  sbo*« 
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Qe  form  was  unobserved  ; 
trayer,  or^th,  he  swerved ; 
d  guiltless  champion  quail, 
Lessed  ordeal  fail? 

XXIL 

who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
cxNn'd  to  suffer  law, 
own'd  in  vain, 
e  had  the  scrolls  in  care^ 
liden,  passing  fair, 
him  with  a  beverage  rare ; 
no  faith  could  gain, 
lone  he  credence  won, 
:han  wed  Marmion, 
Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
ouse  her  livings  fair, 
.tal  votaress  there. 
Tom  the  earth  was  given, 
to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
,  a  lovelier  maid, 
d  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
Saxon  Edelfled ; 
ace  of  earthly  strain, 
her  lover's  loss 
es  a  sorrow  vain, 
murs  at  the  cross. — 
er  heritage ; — it  goes 
e  banks  of  Tame ; 
of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 
ft  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
T  and  huntsman  knows 
lands  for  the  game, 
t  to  Saint  Hilda  dear, 
imble  votVess  here, 
a  deadly  sin, 
poil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
f  armion  such  a  prize 
M;nt  should  win ; 
[x>isterous  Monarch  sworn, 
all  from  our  house  be  tom ; 
cause  have  I  to  fear, 
:  doth  I^rd  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 

ler,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
*,  I  claim  thine  aid, 
ep  that  thou  hast  trod 
e  and  grotto  dim, 
tyr's  tortured  limb. 
It,  and  seraphim. 
Church  of  God ) 
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For  mark :— When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
O !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  I — 

She  was  a  perjured  nun  ! 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  ma.  vel  deem. 

That  Marmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should 
scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privv  to  his  honour^s  stain, 

Illimitable  power : 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal, 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal ; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  dcign'd. 

Through  sinners'  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  wcaL 

XXIV. 

"  'Twere  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  slay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true  1 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ? — 
O,  blessed  Saint,  i?  e  er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer  : 
1  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare ; 

And  O  !  with  cautious  speed. 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King  : 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  airst  thou  ?— Speak  !  "—For  as 

he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame  ;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  *, 
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And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
"Saint   Withold,   save   us !— What   is 
here ! 

IxK)k  at  yon  City  Cross ! 
See  on  its  l)attlcd  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear, 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss !  " — 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  glorious  trumpet-clang. 
O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said.)— 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
.V  vision,  passing  Nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die, 
(libber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  nought  confirm'd  could  car  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 
When  flings  tlie  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  name  ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

'1  his  awful  summons  came : — 

XXVI. 


"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 
Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 

Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  enr  I 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 

At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 
I  summon  one  and  nil  : 

I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin, 

That  e'er  hath  soil'd  vour  hearts  within  : 

I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 

That  e'er  <leflled  your  earthly  dust, — 
By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 

By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone, 

Bjr  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan '. 


I   When  forty  days  are  passed  and  goai 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  thnai 

To  answer  and  appear.** — 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of] 
The  flist  was  thine,  unhappy  Ji 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  An 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lpi 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  ^fitjl 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Borde**,  M 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  | 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marraion,  I^rd  of  Fontenajev 
Of  Luiterward,  and  Scrivelbajre; 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-snme  thundering  voicedidiq 

But  then  another  spoke : 
"  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  deify. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner*s  yoke.'* 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scma 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tc 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  ydi 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
.She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghn 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pi 

XXVII. 


Shift  we  the  scene. — Tlie  camp  doth  n 

Dun-Edin's  streets  arc  empty  no' 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the 

•    The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fai 

The  grey-hair'd  sire,  with  pious  cai 

;    To  chapels  and  to  shrines  rep>air — 

Where  is  the  Palmer  now  ?  SLn&  wl 

The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Claret 

Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge  : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hs 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band 
I    Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  comman 
I       That  none  should  roam  at  lai^ge. 
'    But  in  that  Palmer's  alter'd  mien 
.    A  wondrous  change  mig^t  now  be  i 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
I  OC  marveU  ^'TQu<^Kt  by  single  band 
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or  a  native  land ; 
c'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'd 
erate  deed  afar, 
ruuld  he  feed  and  strol^e^ 
;  up  his  sable  frocke, 
lis  mettle  bold  provoke, 
le  or  quell  his  pride. 
udd,  tnat  never  one 
;pt  Lord  Marmion, 
fiaiirly  ride. 

XXVIII. 

our's  march  behind,  there 

e  govem'd  fair, 
rting  Hilda's  Dame, 
er  nuns,  and  Clare. 
had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 
ar*d  to  aggravate 
Hare's  suspicious  hate ; 
ras,  he  thought, 
11,  from  the  nuns  removed, 
nee  of  kinsmen  loved, 
)y  Henry's  self  approved, 
nsent  had  wrought 
o  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
sn  (ann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
kI  oft  at  lady's  eyes  ; 
to  stretch  his  wide  command 
ess  Clara's  ample  land  : 
rhen  Wilton  with  him  vied, 
the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
of  jealousy  supplied, 
t,  by  that  meanness  won 
xith'd  to  think  upon, 
times,  to  hate  the  cause, 
;  him  burst  through  honour's 

v*d,  'twas  her  alone, 
ithin  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

rhen  close  at  hand  they  saw 
ick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
;  bade  them  pause  a  while, 
lerable  pile, 
rrcts  view'd.  afar, 
ass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 
n's  peace  or  war. 
f  a  bell,  forth  came 
t's  venerable  Dame, 
Saint  HiMa^s  Abbess  rest 
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With  her,  a  loved  and  honoured  guest. 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  be- 
tween. 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave ; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey*d  ; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding  that,  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To    your   good   kinsman.    Lord    Fitz- 
Clare." 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd  ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  decm'd  she  heard  her  death-doom 

read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  ! "  the  Abbess 

said, 
"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  hand." — 

"Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace  said,  "  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word, 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Within  her  kinsman's  YvaXW* 
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HesrcVe.  and  blush'd  wilh  ctmalgnce ; 
UU  bilh  was  painted  un  hu  bee, 

And  Clare's  worai  fear  rcliened. 
The  Ltdy  Abbess  loud  exclum'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  DDuglas  bUmed. 

Entreated,  threaten'd,  grieved : 
To  iimrtyr,  saini,  ind  prophet  ^my'd. 
Against  Loid  Marmioii  inveigh'd. 
And  ciU'd  ihc  Priorna  to  aid. 
To  curw:  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
H«r  head  Ihe  grave  CUlerlian  shook  : 
■The  t>3ugUH.  and  the  King,"  she  Mid. 
"  In  their  commands  Hill  be  obcy'd  ; 
Ciicvc  not.  nor  liieam  that  harm  can  fiitl 
The  maiden  In  Tanlnllon  haU." 


The  Alibees,  seeing  strife  "tm  »ain. 
Assumed  her  wonted  slate  again,— 

For  much  of  stale  she  had,  — 
Composed  her  vdl,  atid  raised  hct  head, 
And—"  Bid."  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

"Thy  raobler,  bold  and  bad. 
The  reiuirdj  of  his  house  tarn  o'er, 

And,  when  be  jhnll  there  wtillcn  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  uncesiir 

Drove  (he  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Kd  hnn  bis  fate  explore  ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earlhly  trast. 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dust, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  bis  band  before. 

God  Judge  'twixt  Mannion  and  me ; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  hi^  degree. 
And  1  a  poor  lecluse ; 

Vet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minista  as  me 
Miy  the  oppressor  bruiw : 

For  thus,  intpinid,  dkl  Jodilh  stay 
The  nighty  in  his  dn. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah  " 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in  : 
"  Fiti-Eiistace,  wemusiinarth  our  band; 
St  Aniua'  lire  thee  !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day.  wilh  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  heai  the  lady  preach  * 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  slay, 
lild  Marmion,  for  onr  fond  delay. 

Will  sharper  sennon  teach. 
Comft  d'onlhyeap,  and  mount  Ihy  hone; 
The   Dame    must   patience   take   pet- 


"  Submit  we  then  to  fane,"  m 
"  Bui  lei  this  bAiborooa  lo«d  A 

Let  him  take  living,  land,  and 
But  10  be  Marraion's  wedded  1 

In  me  were  deadljt  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  Klin's  drent. 
That  1  must  find  no  sancluaifi 
In  thai  inviolable  dome, 
Where  even  a  homicide  inlgbl  < 

And  safely  rest  his  bead, 
Though  el  its  open  portals  M 
Thinting  lo  pour  forth  blood  I 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead  j 
Yet  one  asylum  it  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hoot } 
A  low,  a  ulent,  and  a  louE, 

Where  kings  have  litde  poi 
One  lictim  is  before  nic  iben.- 
Mother,  your  blessii^  md  in 
R.Ememher  your  unhappy  Cl> 
Loud  weeps  the  Abben,  and 

Kind  Uessings  many  a  one 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  on 
Sound  patient  Clare,  the  clamc 

(}f  every  simple  non. 
His  eyes  Uie  goille  KuMace  d 
And  scarce  rude  Ulounl  the  8 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squin  her  n 

And.lj 
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Bbi  scant  three  mile*  the  ban 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pn 
And,  sudden,  close  before  liiei 

His  towers,  Tinlalloo  vaal ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stnel 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  tbey  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ix"""' 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls 

And  double  mound  ar>d  lia 
By  narrow  drawbridgcoulwnttt 
Tliroueh  studded  ga(e%  an  — — 

To  the  main  court  they 
It  was  a  wide  and  stalely 
Around  were  lodging  ni 


the  conit  projcclcd  far. 
e  its  linfs  qiudnuigiilarp 
square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
1e  that  -Kiught  the  iky, 
ifl  the  Warder  could  descry 
tbering  ocean-storm. 

they  rest.— The  princely  cnre 

Bs.  why  should  1  dedarc, 

tj  met  ceception  Ikir  t 

t  the  tidings  say, 

aryin^,  to  Tantallon  came, 

ilg  posts,  or  fleeter  fame, 

very  varying  day? 

t,  Ihcy  heard  King  James  had 

Bid  Wark,  and  Ford  ;  and  then, 
'orham  Caslle  strong  was  ta'cn. 
ore  marvell'd  Slannion  | — 
i^«S  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 
KOI  snbdue  N( 


■r'd  ne» 


.  there  came, 


ule  his  miM  iiiatmc  jay, 

ncs  was  dallyinf;  off  the  day 
Heron's  wily  dame. — 


Such  acts  to  chronicleB  1  yield; 

Go  seek  them  there  and  sec  : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Klodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history, — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  hosi 
On   thai  high  ridge   had  made  their 

Which  frowns  o'er  Milllield  Plain. 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  batid 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southera  land, 
And  march'd  into  Northumberlaod, 

And  camp  at  Wootcr  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  chatter  in  the  stall. 
Thai  hear^  without,  ihe  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  saear:  — 
"  A  sorry  thing  lo  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maiil. 

When  such  a  field  is  neat ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  ballle-day  j 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmioti  away  t 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Halh  "baled  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  slay." 
Then  bnde  his  hand  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 

To  RICHARD  HEBER,  Euj. 

I  more  wood  f — thewind  is  chill ; 
t  whistle  as  it  wilt, 
ep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 
c  has  deem'd  the  new -bom  year 
st  time  for  festal  cheer : 
nthen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
lore  deep  the  mead  <lid  drain  ; 
the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 


sted  alt  his  p 

his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 
shields  and  axes  deck'd  Ihe  vail, 
r^eJ  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer  ; 
d  in  seas  of  sable  beer 
Mind,  in  brutal  Jest,  were  thrown 
f-gnaw'd  tib,  and  marrow-bone, 
n'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 
cilds  yell'd  out  t'.ie  joys  of  fight. 
nh.  in  (ieniy,  would  they  hie. 
cildly-ioose  their  red  locks  tly, 
aa^g  nmnd  l/ie  bhaiitg  pile. 


And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  courst  had  roll'd, 
AndbroughtblitheChristmaslui.k  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 


That  only  night  in  all  Ihe  -.cXt, 

The  damsel  .i.jHii'd  her  kinie  sheen 
The  hall  was  drcss'd  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  woch]  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  Ihc  mistletoe. 

Then  open'd  wide  the^iut»{\^a!& 
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To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  doflTd  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 
The  Lord,  underogating,  sliare 
The  vulgar  game  of  ** post  and  pair." 
All  hail  d,  with  uncontroird  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb  d  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  wa-?  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frown'd  on 

high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  roscmar}'. 
\Vell  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  was>.el  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Gamish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd  ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stocxl,  and  Christmas  pic ; 
Nor  failM  olrl  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savour)'  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  hnumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  checks  the  visors  made  ; 
But,  O  !  what  maskers,  richly  dighi. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest 

ale; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 
A  Christmas  gamlwl  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the 

year. 

SiJi}l  linger,  in  oar  northern  dime, 


Some  remnants  of  the  good  oU 
And  still,  within  oar  valleys  he 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  U 

claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proved 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-s 
,    And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I 
Where  my  great -grandsire  cam 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  shar 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine^ 
And  honest  mirth  with  thought 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rh^me 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boa 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banishM  race  of  kings  revt 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  h 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welc 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined  ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  t 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  dre 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  pas^ 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  c' 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bonj 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  tui 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  doi 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  fa< 
And  cli|^  her  with  a  close  emb 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dom 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  c 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  tun 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnig 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  !  a  mom< 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  i 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grec-an  Ion 

,    Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no 
These  ancients,  ps  Noll  Bluff  m 
"  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  c 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevs 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "  Pro! 

\  VTbaX  I  Veax^  V3\<&  lo^  Latian  s 
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prose,  her  vene's  charms, 
clash  of  rusty  arms : 
nd  or  Limbo  lost, 
QJuTor  and  ghost, 
avitch  ! " — Nay,  Heberdear, 
ouch  my  charter,  hear ; 
rden  aids,  alas  !  no  more, 
ith  many-languaged  lore, 
say  : — in  realms  of  death 
;ts  Alcides'  wrcuth  ; 
«i  Thracia's  shore, 
»f  murder'd  Polydore ; 

we  in  Livy  cross, 
m,  locuius  Bos, 
id  duly  speaks  that  ox. 
Id  the  price  of  stocks ; 

Rome  republican, 
)f  Common-councilman. 

ns  have  their  omens  drear, 
ids  wild  of  woe  and  fear, 
a  look — the  peasant  see, 
tn  of  Glendowcrdy, 
•the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree." 
ander,  whose  red  claymore 
turned  on  Maida's  shore, 
Friday  morn,  look  pale, 
I  tell  a  fairy  talc  : 
tie  vengeful  Klfm  King, 
a  that  day  his  grassy  ring  : 
»  human  ken, 
among  the  sons  of  men. 

*er,  dear  Ileber,  pass  along 
le  towers  of  Franchcmont, 
:e  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ? 
leir  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
treasure  buried  lay, 
tlirough   rapine  and  through 
.ng 

t  Lord  of  Franchemont 
best  is  bolted  hard, 
in  sits,  its  constant  guard  ; 
s  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 
r  in  his  belt  is  slung  ; 
feet  his  bloo{l-h()unds  lie  : 
not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
ithering  glance  no  heart  can 
•ok, 

huntsman  doth  he  look, 
e'er  in  brake  did  sound, 
ollow'd  to  a  hound. 


/ 


To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize. 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  Necromantic  Priest ; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least. 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun. 
And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 
And  oft  the  Conjuror's  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 
And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 
Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 
Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
Mav  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 
Unless  the  Adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell. 
When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasure 

cell. 
An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottic  say ; 
Whose  gossij)  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven, 
That   warn'd,  in   Lithgow,    Scotland's 

King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  ; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
W^hose  Demon  fought  in  (jothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Kordun  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gilford's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousan<l  more  i 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest, 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use  ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three  ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  IkkjUs  the  same 
The  magj)ie  takes  in  pilfer'<l  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  oj)en  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ?— 
But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  distant  drum  ! 
The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Hel>er  !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth  I 
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While  great  events  were  on  the  gale, 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  snuff  M  the  little  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Teroueniie, 
Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 
Before  decisive  battle-day ; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful 

Clare 
Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share : 
For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray*d 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ; — 
Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 
Upon  her  intcr\'als  of  rest. 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthenM  prayer. 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

II. 

1  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 
Half  broeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
Ab(3vc  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  siair, 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
L/id  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 
Somttimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 
Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 
Its  varying  c\tc\c  did  combine 


Bulwark,  and  baitisui,  ftnd  Ime^ 
And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-e^ 
Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 
The  far  projecting  battlement ; 
The  billows  burst,  in  ''**««rlrii  floii 
Upon  the  precipice  below. 
Wherever  Tantallon  fticed  the  kn^ 
'Gate-works,  and  walls^  were  tti 

mann'd ; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 
The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide^ 
Approach  of  human  step  denied; 
And  thus  these  lines,  and  rampartii 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

III. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Cklf 
Would  to  these  battlements  repao^ 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  thcii^ 

And  list  the  sea-bird^s  cry ; ; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  woiild| 
Along  the  dark  grey  bulwarks^  adi^ 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

I^ook  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  mao^ 
Recall  the  thcughu  of  Whitl^*8  &■ 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  agau ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  irei 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale^ 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  brieht  locks,  with  sunny  g 
Again  adorn  d  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  ro 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  grom 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
RcmainM  a  cross  with  ruby  stone; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bor 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider*d  < 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  (earful  would  have  beoi 
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.  form  so  richly  dressed, 

:  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

:h  ji  woeful  mien. 

ice,  lotterinff  with  his  bow, 

ie  on  the  gml  and  crow, 

at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

1  by  Mary  swear» — 

!-lom  Fay  she  might  have  been, 

Romance,    some    spell'bound 

leen; 

,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

L  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 

Iking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 

xl  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 

;hing,  thought—"  The  Abbess, 

lere, 

ce,  does  to  her  home  re-  \ir ; 

cdful  rule,  where  Duty,  iree, 

land  in  hand  with  Charity  ; 

>ft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

h  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 

e  enraptured  sisters  see 

ision,  and  deep  mystery  ; 

ry  form  of  Hilda  fair, 

1%  upon  the  sunny  air, 

Bwng  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 

ndbre,  to  my  duller  eye, 

in  the  Saint  her  form  deny  ! 

i,  flat,  sear*d  by  sinful  scorn, 

art  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 

■J  warm  affections  low, 

lim,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  ? 

Mtlc  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 

r  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 

dl  could  brook  the  mild  command, 

aled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

JAerent  now  !  condemn'd  to  bide 

)m  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

armion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 

onstant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 

ided  to  a  feeble  girl, 

<ed  I)e  Clare,  stout  Gloster*s  Earl : 

li  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak, 

er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

see! — ^what  makes  this  armour 

here?"— 

in  iter  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corslet,  helm ;— she  view'd  them 

near. — 
"  The  breast-plate  pierced  ! — Ay,  much 

I  fear, 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's 

spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton !  Oh  !  not  corslet's  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard, 

On  von  disastrous  day  ! " 
She  raised  her  eves  in  mournful  mood, — 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.  — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words  : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade  ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair. 

Their  varying  hues  display'd  : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield, 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said, 
By  many  a  tender  word  dclay'd, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh, 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  : — 


VI. 


§«  attilton's  gistorij. 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Thence  dragg'd, — but  huw  I  cannot 
know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 
I  found  mc  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancienlbcaLAsnv^LTi  s^Vv^d. 


How  thou  didst  hlush,  when  the  old  man, 
When  first  our  infant  love  begnn, 

id    we   would    make    a    mntdilES.i 

Menials,  and  friends,  and  Idnsmen  fled 
From  the  dMftaded  traitor's  bed,^ 
He  only  held  my  burning  head, 
And  tended  me  for  oiaoy  a  day, 
While  wounds  and  fcTer  held  their  sway. 
But  £ir  more  needful  was  his  care, 
When  sense  letum'd  to  wake  despair  ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  dosing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  etound, 
[f  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  length,  lo  corner  rcauin  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought, 

With  Mm  I  left  my  native  itrand. 
And,  ia  a  Palmer's  weeds  array'd. 
My  haled  name  and  form  to  shade. 

I  joumcy'd  many  s  land  ; 
No  more  a  lord  of^rank  and  biiili, 
But  mingled  with  the  dr^  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fcar'd, 

,   When  1  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 

On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  ma<l  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said. 

God  would  remove  him  soon  : 
And.  while  upon  his  dying  lied. 

He  bi^g'd  of  me  a  lioon — 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
K  JMiuath  my  brand  should  conquer 'd  lie, 
R  VVeti  then  my  mercy  should  twnkc. 

~id  spuie  hii  life  for  Austin's  sake 


tv''StSIl  restless  as  a  lecond  Cain, 
fl^p>  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 
■■    ?ull  well  the  paths  I  knew. 

Tune  of  tny  late  made  various  sound, 
]  Thai  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 

That  I  had  pcrisffd  of  my  wountl.— 
None  cared  which  tale  was  true  ; 

And  living  eye  could  never  guess 

De  Wilton  in  his  Palmec't  dress  ; 

For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

Aiidtrimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

lance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

That  '  '>>— M  be  tliat  Baron's  guide— 


Vengeance  to  God  alone  bcloogi 
But,  when  I  think  on  «11  my  in~ 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  1 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  1  fbrgi 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hoslel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exdm^e. 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot 
Bui  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge 


"  A  word  of  vulgar  augxiry. 
That  broke  from  me,  I  w:iuce  knn 

Brought  on  a  village  tale; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  mg 

I  borroVd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping! 

And,  passing  from  a  posieni  4 
We  met,  and.cuuntei'd  hand  rait 

He  fell  on  Gilford  moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I 
lO  then  my  helmed  head  he  kOBi 

The  Palmer's  cowl  w^s  gon^y 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  bbi 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  Mtt 
My  hand  the  thought  of  AnstiD 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  !  even  from  tis 
T)iy  spirit  could  thy  master  aavc 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  [lerM 
Given  to  my  hand  (his  packet  d« 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  bu 
And  vindicate  Ue  Wilton's  nnM 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abhes 
Of  tlie  strange  pageantry  of  Hel^ 

That  broke  our  secret  speech— 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shnd^ 
Or  feally  was  some  juggle  plty'd> 

A  talc  of  peace  to  leach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  wn* 
When  my  name  came  among  the 


"Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hi 
To  Dongks  late  my  tale  1  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  c 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  &1<Uon 
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^tsraur  forced  to  yield, 
kd  Douglas  won  the  field. 
^avc — his  armourer's  care, 
U  every  breach  repair ; 
s  said,  was  in  his  halls, 
tnoor  on  the  walls, 
qgers  in  the  stalls, 
priests,   and  grey-hair*d 

all  in  Twisel  glen. 
Ltch  my  armour  here, 
s,  till  roidnight^s  near  ; 
ain  a  belted  knight, 
camp  with  dawn  of  light 


igain  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
cans  to  guide  thee  there : 
es  his  King's  command, 
:  take  thee  from  his  band, 
kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Wilton  justice  due. 
ir  for  martial  broil, 
lbs,  and  strung  by  toil, 
"  O  Wilton !  must  we 

id  happiness  again, 
f  arms  once  more  ? 
lOt  an  humble  glen, 
content  and  poor, 
cottage  in  the  shade, 
lou,  and  I  to  aid 
1  dale  and  moor  ? 


g  brow ! — loo  well  Iknow, 
Clare  can  peace  bestow, 
hood  stains  thy  name : 
;ht !  Clare  bids  thee  go  ! 
arrior's  feelings  know, 
I  warriors  shame ; 
i  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
urs  upon  thy  heel, 
with  thy  brand  of  steel, 
!iec  forth  to  fame ! " 

XI. 

pon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
moonbeam  slumbering  lay, 
s  silver  light,  and  pure, 
•hole,  and  through  embra- 

lUon  tower  and  hall : 


I 


But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride, 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need  ;  though  seam'd 

with  scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  nigh. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapeVs  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
Doff'd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood: 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mad ; 
And  Ican'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman*s  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood- knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment -day. 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  Rmb, 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

Andjudge  how  Clara  chaneed  her  hue, 
While  fastening  to  her  lovers  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried, 

He  once  had  found  untrue  ! 
Then  Douglas  vStruck  him  with  his  blade: 
"  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  ftgVvl."— 
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And  Bishop  Gawain,  u  he  roae, 

S»id— "  Willon!  gnfve  nol  for  thy  woes, 

Disgntcc,  and  trouble : 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  aoh  he  must— 
■■  Where'er  1  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 
That  Douglas  is  my  brolher  !" — 
"  Nay,  nay,     old  Angus  said,  "  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  ihou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 

I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 

I    And,  if  thou  meel'it  them  under  shield, 

Upon  them  bravely— do  thy  woist; 

And  foul  fall  him  that  hlenchea  fnsl]" 


Not  (ar  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Mannion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  cainp  to  ride  ; 
lie  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band, 
Bi-neath  the  Royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Dou)^as  gave  a  guide  : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stalely  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under'tone, 
"Letthehawkstoop,  his  prey  is  flown." — 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
Hut  Mannion  stopp'd  to  hid  adieu  : — 
"Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he 

said, 
"Of  cold  respect  lo  stmnccr  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  Kings  behest. 

While  in  Tanlallon's  towers  I  staid  ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  bnd, 
And,  noble  Earl,  rrceive  my  hand.  "^ 
.But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
^oliled  his  arms,  und  thus  he  spoke : 
'Mly  manors,  halts,  and  bowers,  shall 


If 


Etil) 
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open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
.  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmetl  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 
^>ain  turret  to  foondaiion-itone— 
hand  of  Douglas  a  his  own  ; 
'  never  shall  in  friendly  gra."|i 
hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp."- 
XIV. 


And — "This  to  tne !"  lie  kM,- 
"Ali  'twere  not  tor  thy  bou*  hw 
Such  hand  as  Marmiuii'sti«lMil4{ 

To  cleave  Ihe  Douglas'  bead " 
And,  tirst,  I  tell  ihee,  haughty 
He,  who  does  England's  messa 
AUhough  llie  meanest  in  hei  sti  . 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  Ihjrn 
And.  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  ht 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride; 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vaBata 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  loid^ 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  yotv 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  nol  p 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  a 

Lord  Angus,  ihou  hasl  lied  !"— 
On  Ihc  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  r 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth,—"  And 

thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  haU  ! 
And   hopest  thou  hence  tmscad 

go?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothivdli  1 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — whal^ 

1*1  the  portcullis  Cdl." — 
Lord   Marmion   lum'd,— wdl  M 

need, 
And  dash'd  the  tnwels  in  his  «tc4l 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway*! 
The  pondenins  grale  behind  lultt  i 
To  pna  there  was  such  scantr  «■(_ 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  hU  p 


The  sleed  atona  the  drawbridge : 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rUc  [ 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  ddn 
Along  Ihc  smooth  lake's  levd  ~ 
And  when  Lord  Mamuon  tt 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clold 
And  shout  of  loud  riefiann  pc 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  al  the 
"Horse!   horse  I"  the  Doad 

"  and  chase ! " 
Ba\  so«n  ^  n^'4,hk  ft] 
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tessenger  he  came, 
St  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
;ed  !  Saint  Jade  to  speed ! 
Li^^ht  so  foul  a  deed  1 
leart  it  liked  me  ill, 
Ling  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
in,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line  : 

and  I  swear  it  still, 
-bishop  fret  his  filL  — 

znend  my  fiery  mood  ! 
'er  cools  Uie  Douglas  blood, 
n  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'  him  too^"  he  cried : 
he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
lim  a  warrior  triedl'* 
lis  mandate  he  recalls, 
r  seeks  his  castle  hails. 

XVI. 

I  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
s  passion*s  gust  was  o'er, 
sM  the  heights  of  Stanrig- 

more  closely  there  he  scannM, 
1  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 
rnot,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
•d  at  the  peep  of  day  ;      • 
th,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
loay  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
(i  I  ill  can  spelt  the  trick  ; 
•fox  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
ly  couch  did  hammers  clang  ; 
he  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
he- Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
n  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
of  the  morning  air ; 
rhen  that  was  blown  aside, 
lirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
aid  won  in  bloody  work, 
e  Saracen  and  Turk  : 

it  hung  not  in  the  hall  ; 
some  marvel  would  befall. 
I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
ot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 
ss horse,  though  something  old, 

his  paces,  cool  and  bold, 
e  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 
did  much  the  Master  pray 
a  00  the  hattJe-dA7  ; 


But    he   preferred 
cease  I 


>f 


i( 


Nay,    Henry, 


/ 


Thou   swom   horse-courser,   hold   thy 

peace. — 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?  — 

XVII. 

"  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride. 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed: 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  brit(ht. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
"  Ah  !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost  I " 
He  mutter'd ;  "  'Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas  ;  and  with  some  avail  ; 

*Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged 
brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and 
vain? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  T  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 
A  Palmer  too ! — no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye  : 
I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIII. 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to 

speed 
His  troop, and  reach'd,at  eve, the  Tweed, 
Where   Lennel's   convent   closed   their 

march ; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells  ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 
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A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemaxdine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood. ) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Mannion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his*train  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  Baron  climb'd  the  tower, 
To  view  dSax  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamped  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd: — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  app>ears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extend- 
ing; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 

Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know. 
They  watch *d  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening 

post. 
And  heedful  watch' d  them  as  they 
cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile  ; 
Beneath  the  cavern'd  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  mom,  to  many  a  tmmpet  clang, 

Tvnsei  !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 
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And  many  a  chief  of  birth  i 
Saint  Helen !  at  thy  fountaii 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavis 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe 
To  give  the  marching  colimu 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  id 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy 
Since  England  gains  the  pas 
And  struggles  through  the  d* 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  o 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  t 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  an4  1 
Between    him    and   Tweed' 
strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead 
What    'vails    the    vain    knij 

brand  ? — 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  s 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  \» 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  ruU 
And  cry — "Saint  Andrew  and 
Another  sight  had  seen  that 
From  Fate  s  dark  book  a  leaf 
And     Flodden     had    been 

bourne ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd 
And  England's  host  has  gain'c 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  ci 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marm 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  an 
"  Hark  !  hark !  my  lord,  an  En, 
And  see  ascending  squadrons 

Between  Tweed's  river  and 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — haj 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till 
Yet  more  !  yet  more  ! — how 
They  file  from  out  the  hawth 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravel 

And  all  their  armonr  flashi 
Saint  George  might  waken  firoi 

To  see  ^alx  England's  standa 
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\j  prate,"  quoth  Blount, 
*dst  best, 

€fQx  lord's  behest" — 
ig   brow    Lord    Marxnion 

t  be  our  band  arniy'd ; 
St  be  quickly  crossed, 
'  join  Lord  Durrey's  host. 
:  James, — as  well  I  trust 
:  will,  and  fight  he  must, 
are  behind  our  lines 
¥hile  the  battle  joins.' 


»f 


XXII. 

;wift  on  horseback  threw, 
r  Abbot  bade  adieu  ; 
Id  listen  to  his  prayer, 
ind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Tweed  his  band  he  drew, 
J,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
int  in  the  falcon's  claw, 
11  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
may  the  Abbot  awe, 
hall  bide  with  me." 
I  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
the   Tweed    Leat's   eddies 

ed  desperately : 

loment  will  he  bide, 

)r  groom,  before  him  ride ; 

f  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

i  it  gallantly. 

,  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

rt  led  her  rein, 

braved  the  current's  course, 

I,  far  downward  driven  per 

em  bank  they  gain  ; 
I  straggling,  came  to  shore, 
ley  might,  the  train ; 
s  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 
not  in  vain ; 

hat  day  that  every  string, 
irm*d,  should  sharply  ring, 
hen  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
d  his  steed,  his  men  array'd, 
rard  moved  his  band, 
Surrey's  rear-guard  won, 
)r  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
lillock  standing  lone, 
e  held  command. 


XXIII. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray); 
Their  marshall'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and 
west. 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd,  Lord  Marmion  staid : 
"  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 
"  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  : 
O  !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! — 
Thou  wilt  not  ? — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train  ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cmcl  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 
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—The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my 
life ! 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power  : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 

Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  theircharge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  iViy  slevfaTA.\i\3L^."~ 
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"  Thanks,  noble  Surrey ! "  Mannion  said, 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "  Marmion  !  Mannion ! "  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  Mountain  shrilling  high. 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV, 

Blount  and  Fitz- Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  up>on  the  hill ; 
On  which,  (for  far  the  day  was  spent,) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But  see  !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced   their  march;    their  tread 

alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 
(     And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Tx)ng  look'd  the  anxious  squires;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
AsaAe  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
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And,  first,  the  ridge  of  minglfd 
Above  the  brightening  dood  ap] 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sei 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  i 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  waw;  ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ^ 
Spears    shook,    and    falchioiis  M 

amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  nli 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  roseag 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  hiA 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion^s  fiucoD  ft 
And  stainless  Tunstall^s  banner  iM 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  brisM 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come; 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenocfa-oi 
And  many  a  nigged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  whiles 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaa 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spi 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadu 

plied, 
'Twas  vain: — But  Fortune,  on  the  r 
With  fickle   smile,   cheer'd  ScotL 

fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  whit 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion  s  falcon  fle 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  | 

Around  the  batUe-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry 
Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced    back, — now 
now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gal 
When  rent  are  ri^ng,  shrouds,  and 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
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r  Blount  tlie  view  could  bear : 
fen  and  all  its  saints  t  I  swear, 
lot  see  it  lost  1 
ace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
ronr  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

S\  to  the  host" 
e  fray  he  nxle  amain, 

by  all  the  archer  train, 
r  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
ff  a  space,  an  opoiing  large, — 
acnea  banner  rose, — 
df  closed  the  war  around, 
K-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 
ik  among  the  foes, 
■tace  mounted  too :— yet  staid, 
I  Id  leave  the  helpless  maid, 
\  Cut  as  shaft  can  fly, 
nt  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
tt  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 

and  saddle  bloody  red, 
tf  armion*s  steed  rush'd  by  ; 
;tace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 
c  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 
j-k  he  would  return  in  haste, 
mged  into  the  fight 

XXVIII. 

:  ttk  what  the  maiden  feels, 
ia  tint  dreadful  hour  alone  : 
loe  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  ; 
laaoe  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
s  her  mind  to  desperate  tone.  — 
tter'd  van  of  England  wheels;  — 
oly  said,  as  loud  in  air 
nmlt  roar'd,"  IsWilton  there?"— 
fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair. 
It  to  die,—"  Is  Wilton  there?" 
&t,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
lorseraen  drench' d  with  gore, 
Jieir  arms,  a  helpless  load, 
onded  knight  they  bore.    . 
1  still  strainM  the  broken  brand ; 
s  were  smear'd  with  blood  and 
and. 

from  among  the  horses*  feet, 
nted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
:on-crest  and  plumage  gone, 
1  be  hau^ty  Marmion  !  .... 
Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
uing  on  his  ghastly  face, 
— "  By  Saimt  George,  he's  gone  ! 
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That  spear- wound  has  our  master  sped,  — 
And  see,  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good-night  to  Marmion." — 
"  Unnurtured    Blount !     thy  brawling 

cease : 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  **peace!" 

XXIX. 

When,  dofTd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare  : — 
"  Where's  Harry  Blount  ?   Fitz-Eustace 

where? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ! 

Reoeem  my  pennon, — charge  again  ! 

Cry — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue ! ' — Vain! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  l)e  heard  again  ! — 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England^s — fly. 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet  ring : 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  I^rd  Surrey  hie  ; 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 

H is  li fe-blood  stains  tne spotless  shield: 

Edmund  is  down  :—  my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

F'ull  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 

Must  I  bid  twice? — hence, vorlets !  fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die. 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan,  ! 

And  half  he  murmur'd, — "  Is  there  none,    i 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  aip  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst ! " 

XXX. 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dy\i^  maxL 
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She  sloopM  her  by  the  runnel's  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  s  side, 
Where  rageil  the  war,  a  dark -red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn !— behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say. 
Drink .  torarp .  pilgrim  .(rtnli .  int .  prap . 
^or .  tfee .  kiBD .  Mnl .  if .  5pbil  ■  Grip . 

cabi .  tntlt .  tots .  crass .  ink .  tDCIl . 
She  fiird  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Slarmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep  drank  Ix)rd  Marmion  of  tlie  wave. 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave — 

Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said. 

Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
**  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  ! 

1  must  redress  her  woes. 
Sh«'»rlij)ace.  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forj^ivc  and  li>ti.-n,  gentle  Clare  ! " — 

**  Alas  I  "  she  said,  **  the  while, — 
O,  think  of  yuur  immortal  wpil ! 
In  vain  for  C^)nstance  is  your  zeal ; 

Slie (lieil  at  Holy  Isle." — 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
"  Then  it  was  truth,"  he  sai«l — "I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengi-ance  due  to  all  her  wTongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  I 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone 

Might  bril)e  him  fur  delay. 
It  may  not  l)e  I— this  di/zA-  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  curse<l  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 
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XXXII. 

With  fruitless  labour,  Clara 
And  strove  to  stanch  the 
The  Monk,  with  una\'ailiiig 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  pn; 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not 

For  that  she  e\*er  sung, 
**  ///  /A^  /ost  battle^  fnyrne  dfiwn 
JVhtrf  mittgUs  war^s  rattle  imtk 
of  thi  dying  r 

So  the  notes  rung  ; — 
"  Avoid  thee.  Fiend  J — with 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner  s 
(),  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  diriae; 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  ha\*e 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
1  he  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail| 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  lhe| 

And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry;— 
A  light  on  M  arm  ion's  visage  spro^ 

And  fired  his  glazing  eve  : 
With  dying  hand,  above  liis  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  bbidl 

And  shouted  **  Victory  ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !   On,  Stn 

on  ! " 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evenine  iSe 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  sw^ 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  Ki 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  riii^ 
Where's  now  their  \ictor  vaward  w 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Honu 
()  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  l>ome. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  OliTier, 
And  ever)'  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died  ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  y 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flotlden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies, 
Kxvd  Toraiivd  \\.\.o\\v  ^xAbleeda^  and 
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in  pride! 

— lor  far  away, 

havoc  mark  their  way, 

Ks  the  plunderers  stray. 

d  the  Monk,  "  away  1 " 

:r  on  her  steed, 

he  chapel  fair, 

upon  Tweed. 

rht  they  spent  in  prayer, 

I  of  morning,  there 

sman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 

the  darkening  heath,  .  ' 
^rew  the  strife  of  death:.  * 
.fts  in  volleys  hail'd,  *  1- 
rge  their  horse  assail'd*;- 
id  rear,  the  squadrons 

x>ttish  circle  deep,'  ^. 
round  their  King, 
thick  the  shafts  as  snow,  • 
ig  knights   like  whirl- 

I  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 
s  the  ring  ;   '■• 
car-men  still  made  good 
tnetrable  wood, 
here  his  comrade  stood, 
lat  he  fell. 

there  of  dastard  flight ; 
rried  phalanx  tight, 
like  noble,  squire  like 

md  well ; 

ess  clo>ed  her  wing 
lost  and  wounded  King, 
rrey's  sage  commands 
trife  his  shatter'd  bands; 
charge  they  drew, 
ives,  from  wasted  lands, 
o  ocean  blue. 
OSS  his  foemen  know  ; 
ir  Lords,  their  mightiest 

»m  the  field  as  snow, 
are   swoln    and  south 

DW, 

ilent  dew. 

leardthe  ceaseless  plash, 

a  broken  band, 

mgh  her  currents  dash. 


To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side : — 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clencVd  within  his  manly  hand. 

Beseem' d  the  Monarch  slain. 
But,  O !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe 

night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale  : — Fitz-Eustace*  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear, 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look  ; 
'Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint 

Chad! 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  hands  to  heaven  >ipi^>s^\ 
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And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  car\'ed,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  car\'ed  so  fair. 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the 

prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
FollowM  his  lonl  to  Flodden  plain,  — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  "  wede  away  : " 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripped  and  gash*d  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en  ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVII. 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
LordMarmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 

They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay, 
But  every  mark  is  gone  ; 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 

The  simple  Cross  of  Syl;il  (iray. 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone ; 
But  yet  out  from  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there, 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descrj' ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  llic  w.iter-flag  and  rush, 
And  rest  them  by  the  liazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That    holds    the    bones    of    Marmion 

brave.  — 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  further  from  the  road  ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  galLint  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

XXXVIII. 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf, 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 
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That,  all  throogh  Flodden's  dismal  i 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fi^ht; 
That,  when  brave  Surrey 's  steed  via 
'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  agaa| 
'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepettki 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wm 
Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hal^ 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 
That,  after  fight,  his  laith  made  pk 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  agaim; 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  siacl 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Fi 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  sai^ 
That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agre^ 
To  bless  fair  Clara*s  constancy ; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  stik 
That  Wolscy's  voice  the  blessing  a 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  i)ass*d  the  i 
That  Bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  a 
And  Catherine's  hand  thestockingth 
And  afterM'ards,  for  many  a  day. 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say, 
In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 
**  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Cb 

TO   THE    READER. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song. 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 
Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ? 
To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  i 
To  read  the  Minstrcrs  idle  strain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercin| 
And  patriotic  heart — as  Pitt  ! 
A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 
And  twined  bv  her  he  loves  the  be 
I'o  every  lovely  lady  bright. 
What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knigfa 
To  every  faithful  lover  too. 
What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 
And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sag 
And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 
To  thee,  dear  Rchool-boy,  whom  m; 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 
Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  l' 
To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  mght* 
A.nd^\<^\Tv^  ^easii^«sAii3nsBneKl 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  Scene  of  the  following  Poem  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Lock  J 
in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  Action  includes  Six 
and  the  transactions  of  each  Day  occupy  a  Canto, 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


£  years  separated  Scott's  second  poetical  venture  from  his  first ;  but  the 
d  the  Lake  **  followed  "  Marmion  '  afler  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
f  years.  Scott  has  told  us  himself  the  alarm  of  his  aunt,  *  when  she  heard  that 
BKditating  another  appeal  to  public  favour,  lest  he  should  in  any  way  injure 
t  popularity  he  had  already  achieved,  or,  in  her  own  words,  lest  standing 
he  got  a  severe  fall  if  he  attempted  to  climb  higher.  "  And  a  favourite, 
ed,  sententiously,  "  will  not  be  permitted  to  stumble  with  impunity. "  But 
rithout  being  guilty  of  any  overweening  self-confidence,  had  taken  the 
I  of  his  powers,  and  felt  that  he  might  safely  make  the  effort  Besides,  he 
d  that  he  held  his  distinguished  position  as  the  most  successful  poet  of  the 
much  the  same  condition  as  the  champion  of  the  prize-ring  liolds  1^  belt 
f  being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  his  skill.  The  result  fully  justified 
ution.  Measured  even  by  the  standard  of  the  **  Minstrel "  and  "  ^larmion," 
dy  of  the  Lake"  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  which  raised  his  reputation 
ler.  Jeffrey's  prediction  has  been  perfectly  fulfilled,  that  the  *'  Lady  of  the 
would  be  "  oftener  read  hereafter  than  either  of  the  former ;"  and  it  is 
J  admowledged  to  be,  in  Lockhart's  words,  "  the  most  interesting, 
C  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  his  great  poems." 

*s  acquaintance  with  the  Highlands  dated  from  his  boyhood.  He  had 
iben  before  his  sixteenth  year,  and  repeatedly  returned  thither.  His  first 
ctioQ  to  the  scenery  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake "  was  curious  enough. 
ered  it,  "  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front  and  rear-guard, 
dod  arms."  He  was  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  or,  in  English  phrase,  an 
's  derk,  and  liad  been  despatched  by  his  father  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
nstrument  against  some  Maclarens,  refractory  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin. 
ted  force  with  which  he  was  attended,  consisting  of  a  serjcant  and  six  men 
Highland  regiment  lying  in  Stirling  Castle,  proved  unnecessary,  for  no 
c  was  offered.  The  Maclarens  had  decamped,  and  Scott  afterwards 
:hal  they  went  to  America.  That  such  an  escort  should  have  been  deemed 
however,  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  the  Highlands  and  the  inhabitants 
n  at  a  time  so  clgse  upon  our  own  day.  In  the  course  of  his  successive 
IS  to  the  Highlands,  Scott  made  himself  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  their 
lie  not  only  became  familiar  with  the  people,  but,  as  one  of  his 
aid,  even  the  goats  might  have  claimed  him  as  an  old  friend.  With  cha- 
c  conscientiousness,  however,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  **  I^dy 
ja!ke,"  he  did  not  trust  to  the  impressions  thus  acquired  to  guide  him  in 
riptions  of  scenery,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  poem,  and 
,  e>'en  now,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  faithful  hand-books  to  the  region 
the  drama  of  Ellen  and  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  is  enacted.  He  made  a 
OUT,  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  story, 

*  Miu  Christian  Rutherford,  his  mother's  sister. 
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aad  a  bot  g 
the  time  tt 

Roderick  Dhu.  This  "  tiery  progrera "  H-is  ulhcrwue  wcU  Vnown  to 
principiil  land-marks  were  so  many  hospitable  mansiuns  wlioe  he  li 
welcome  and  grateful  guest — Blairdnimmond,  the  residence  of  Loit 
Ochteityre,  ihat  of  John  KamHiy,  Lhe  antiqtutry  ;  and  Kier,  the  son  of  li 
jiunity  (now  rcpnseiiied  by  Sir  William  Maxwell,  M. P.).  The  usual  m 
tourist  fcvcRts  thai  al  Fiujames'i  desperate  ride.  Slaitlng  from  "  git 
with  her  lower*  and  town,"  he  leaves  behind  Mm  the  Abbey  Cra^,  I 
the  Wallace  tnonumcnt,  and  crosses  the  Forth  and  the  Allan.  The  « 
Dicatinntd  are  all  in  ihrs  neighbourhood,  while  furtlier  on  an  DouBI 
Tnined  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  aAerwanll 
MaiTi  and  Deanstown,  where  there  are  now  cileusive  colton-milU.  SI 
Teithi  the  traveller  sees,  on  lhe  nortli  bank,  I.anrick  Custle,  fomicrty  E 
■Ac  cbierta.in  of  Clan-Gregor  (Sir  Evin  Murray),  and  soon  readies  ■ 
which  is  now  the  favourite  heail -quirleis  of  those  who  wish  lo  make 
a  the  region  which  Scott  rendered  at  once  famous  and  fashionable 
(l,S8l  feet)  rises  on  the«onh;  Ben-a'an  (iSoo)  is  further  west,  aoit 
(1,386)  appears  to  the  south.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch.\ 
where  it  conlnicis  iulo  the  river  Tcith,  is  Coilanloglr,  the  sc<m>e  oI 
between  King  James  ami  Khutleriek  Dhu,  This  was  llic  limit  of  the 
[iasi>ort  "  Clan- Alpine';  outmost  guard,"  nod  here,  on  tcmu  a  ~ 
challenccd  ' 


llengcd  the  mysltriou 


•yMm  ljln.ce  itn.de  Wore. 
«:cclwil  Ihai  iomKii  uiipdiM  the 
b.  ibuchur  of  ihm  mighiy  Itkes. 
Venn^dUT  In  ulnr  IituIlk 
pi  iBmiigli  (hr  plaTn  joil »      ' 
DChastle  lhe  nouldchng  tim 
e  Roin^  lhe  EmpTEu  uf  ili< 
n  her  «(le  wiog;  unfiiH'd. 


e,   on  tcnns^B 

Vorld, 


The  last  lines  refer  to  the  supposed  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in  tl 
on  the  haugh  of  Callander,  and  also  near  the  railway  station,  mrhidi 
nunc  of  the  Roman  Camp.  It  i<i,  however,  still  matter  of  contivveti 
these  etnbankmcDta  are  of  human  or  of  natural  origin.  Al  the  other  en 
Vennaebzr,  which  '■&  five  miles  long,  is  the  muster-place  of  ClMi  AI,^e 
Mead.  I  The  sudden  revelation  of  the  ambuscade  is  supposed  lo  idmN 
liuther  to  the  wolwaiid,  when  ^H| 

"  liunnT  ihmii^  cnpK  ud  hnih  arsw  ^^^^| 

On  ri|;ht.  ox  left,  nhnvc   M<w.  ^^^H 

Spning  up  ai  onn  ihe  liuking  foe"  ^^^^H 

Within  a  mile  "  Dnneragj^n's  huts  "  appeur,  where  Malise  tmrotH 
cross  to  Ihe  young  Atiens,  bjf  the  side  of  his  falher's  bier,  while  the  t 
coronach  fur  the  dead  is  mingled   with  lamentatfons  for  the  oml 
Abnnt  1  mite  up  GlentinUs  (nnce  a  mya]  deer  fomt,  and  slUl  ■' 
excluiivcly  by  Stewarts),  which  here  opens  on  the  right,  i 
poundown 

"  — ItiUhngedi" 


TnJilion  uUi  iIk  Uc 


V.  Bruff '■  Oupcl,  where  Anglic  (ivtt  up  the  rma  ii>  Niwmp 

fsht  Triih.  star  LocJi  l.ubnalg.  ithilt  t\K  rc<;t  nt  ihc  c<mn_ , 

Kona  U  Btlrtiii,  tod  ihcnu»«ili«udiADim%mAvCiHiBct' 
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iitlaw  is  reported  to  have  found  shelter,  and  where  the  white  bull  was 
which  the  chieftain  sought  an  augury.  The  Brig,  of  Turk,  said  to  take 
om  a  ferocious  boar  which  loRg  haunted  the  spot,  comes  next ;  and  then 
hich  gives  access  to  the  Trosachs,  skirts  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Achray 
ic  laurel  Field),  "between  the  precipice  and  brake." 
h  the  name  "  Trosachs  "  is  often  loosely  applied  to  the  whole  region 
\  Loch  Katrine  and  the  adjoining  lakes,  it  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  only 
.  between  Loch  Achray  and  Loch  Katrine. 

tsachs,  or  Bristled  Territory,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Gaelic,  now  form 
ce  to  one  of  the  chief  passes  of  the  Grampians  ;  but  formerly  it  was  a 
the  progress  of  all,  save  the  most  alert  and  enterprising  travellers, 
mparativelj  recent  time  a  ladder  of  branches  and  roots  of  trees,  sus- 
er  a  steep  crag,  afforded  the  only  means  of  traversing  the  defile. 

**  No  pathway  met  the  wanderer's  view, 
Unless  he  climbed  with  footing  nice 
A  far  projecting  precipice  : 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid." 

instance  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  Scott  has  identified  himself 
district,  that  the  defile  at  the  end  of  the  Trosachs  is  known  as  Bea- 
line  (so  called  from  a  skirmish  between  the  Highlanders  and  a  party 
rlls  troops,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed),  although  the  real  pass 
me  is  o.t  some  distance  to  the  east,  on  the  old  road.  It  was  in  the 
►rge  of  the  Trosachs  that  Fitzjames's  "  gallant  grey  "  sank  exhausted  ; 
ides  point  out  this  and  the  spots  where  the  other  incidents  of  the  poem 
mted  as  having  occurred  with  as  careful  an  identification  as  if  they  had 
lly  historic  localities.  The  savage  tumultuous  wildness  of  the  Trosachs 
d  more  striking  by,  and  in  turn  enhances,  the  rich  loveliness  of  Loch 
rhich  suddenly  appears  in  sight  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  At  the  eastern 
:  lake  a  projecting  spit  of  land  forms 

"  A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scitrce  siich  breadth  of  brim 
As  ser\'ed  the  wild-duck's  bruod  to  swim." 

[sle,  also,  blocks  the  prospect.  It  is  only  by  a  rude  scramble  over  the 
le  direction  of  the  old  road  that  the  point  can  be  reached  from  which 
behehl  the  lake  and  its  islets.  Some  lower  eminences  afford  a  partial 
it  is  usually  from  the  little  steamer  which  plies  during  the  season  that 
ificcnt  scene  is  disclosed  to  the  tourist  in  its  full  extent.  The  lake 
ihout  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  average  breadth,  and  is  of  a  wind- 
tine  form.  Towards  the  west  its  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and 
s  clothed  with  dense  copse- wood.  The  silver  strand  where  the  royal 
first  sees  Ellen,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road — 

••  A  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow." 

1,  with  its  tangled  screen,  lies  in  front,  and  a  little  lodge,  answering  to 
>tion  in  the  poem,  was  some  years  back  to  be  found  there.  It  was  acci- 
nmed,  however,  and  the  hidden  bower,  like  the  heroine  who  lived  there, 
l)e  supplied  by  the  imagination.  In  other  respects  Scott's  picture  is 
'.e<l,  nor  do  the  guides  forget  to  call  forth  the  echo  which  answered  Fitz- 
gle.  There  are  other  islands  besides  this,  and  on  one  of  them  are  the 
le  Cast)e  of  Macfregor,  On  tht  south  side  of  I'hc  X^Vt,  c^^^vosaV^  lo 
%  is  Coir-nan-  Uriskan,  or  Goblin's  Cave,  where  DoM^2kS  \v\4  "VCvccvv^^ 
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with  his  daughter,  a  vast  circular  hollow  in  the  monntain,  some  few 
diameter  at  the  top,  which  gradually  narrows  towards  the  bottom.  It  is 
on  all  sides  by  steep  clifis,  while  brushwood  and  boulders  hide  the  mou 
cavern.  The  Urisks,  from  whom  the  place  derives  its  name,  were  shagg 
the  Brownie  kind. 

The  Pass  of  Cattle,  or  Bealach-nam-bo  (so  called  from  the  herds  i 
cattle-lifters  used  to  drive  this  way),  which  may  be  reached  either  tl 
opening  in  the  cave  or  by  another  path,  is  higher  up.  Scott  declared  t 
"the  most  sublime  piece  of  scenery  that  the  imagination  can  concii' 
although  much  of  its  imposing  effect  has  departed  since  the  axe  was  la 
overhanging  timber  on  Benvenue,  it  has  still  a  wild  grandeur  which, 
d^ree,  justifies  the  eulogium. 

When  Scott  first  spoke  of  taking  Rokeby  as  the  scene  of  a  poem,  ] 
Morritt  jocularly  declared  that  he  should  at  once  raise  the  rent  of  an  u 
estate  as  some  compensation  for  the  rush  of  tourists  which  might  be  ex 
follow  the  publication  of  the  poem.  The  effect  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Laki 
respect  was  certainly  such  as  to  justify  the  anticipation.  The  poem  har 
appear  in  May,  and  before  July  the  Trosachs  nad  been  invaded  by  a 
pleasure-travellers.  Crowds  started  for  Loch  Katrine.  The  little  inns 
at  intervals  along  the  high  roads  were  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  numc 
tages  were  turned  into  taverns.  Shepherds  and  gillies  suddenly  found  tl 
able  to  make  what  they  deemed  splendid  fortunes,  by  acting  as  guides  1 
who  ^^Hshed  to  compare  the  realities  of  nature  with  the  poetiod  descripti< 
had  so  enchanted  them.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  from  the  year  in 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  was  published,  the  post-horse  duty  in  Scotland  r 
extraordinary  degree,  and  even  continued  to  do  so  r(^larly  for  some  ti 
wards,  as  successive  editions  of  the  poem  appeared,  and  as  the  circle  < 
grew  wider.  The  seclusion  of  the  Lower  Highlands  was  at  an  end.  Be 
made  the  region  fashionable,  the  Trosachs  were  only  a  vague  name  to  m 
townspeople  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Here  and  there  a  sportsman  in 
grouse  and  capercailzie,  or  a  man  of  business  on  some  cliance  errand, 
among  those  wilds  ;  but  the  ordinary  holiday-tourist  never  dreamed  of  t; 
steps  in  that  direction.  But  no  sooner  did  the  poem  appear  than  not  oi 
but  English,  thronged  to  the  Trosachs,  which  indeed  quickly  became  mor 
to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  long  distance  and  tedious  journey, 
Welsh  hills  which  were  comparatively  close  at  hand.  Such  an  influx  ot 
most  of  them  wealthy,  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  comforts  and  li 
which  they  were  accustomed  at  home,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  marked  effit 
condition  of  the  natives.  Their  primitive  simplicity,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  s< 
their  primitive  honesty,  has  departed,  but  contact  with  strangers  has  c 
their  intelligence,  and  widened  their  ideas,  as  well  as  filled  their  pock< 
money  thus  brought  into  the  country  has  been  applied,  not  only  to  impn 
accommodation  for  travellers,  but  to  the  development  of  various  Industrie 
the  route  of  the  tourist  may  now  for  the  most  part  be  traced  not  mere 
natural  beauties  through  which  it  passes,  but  by  a  thriving  and  busy  popi 
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CANTO   FIRST, 

Hakt  of  Ac  NorA  I  that  mouldering  long  hist  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  ihii  shades  Siint  Fillln'a  sprii^. 
And  clown  the  fitfiil  brecie  ih)'  numbeis  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  ilid  aruund  thee  cling, 
Mufilinj;  with  Tftioant  ringlet  every  siring, — 

O  Minitrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleepT 
Mid  rustUni;  leaves  and  fountiiins  murmuring, 

Still  must  th]r  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  Itcep, 
Nor  trid  *,  wamor  smil^  nor  teach  a,  maid  to  weep  f 
Not  thai,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  route  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  Bubdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  vtas  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd  ; 

For  still  <he  burden  of  lliy  minstrelsy 
"VVa:  Knighthood    dauntless  deeil,  and  Seauty's  matchless  eye. 
O  wake  once  more  I  how  rude  soc'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  illy  magic  maze  to  stray  j 
O  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echnini;  of  ihinc  earlier  lay  : 
Though  haish  ami  falm.  ^ml  Mi.in  to  die  away. 

And  all  unM^nliy  .,r  tliy  in  ihk-r  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  Ihrob  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  louch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  f  Enchantress,  wake  again  : 


;  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
anceOthe  moonon  Monan's  rill, 
p  his  midnight  lair  hul  made 
Glcnarlney's  haicl  shade ; 


led  np  Ihe  rocky  way, 

nt,  from  farther  distance  home, 

wd  Ihe  chogiog  boof  and  horn. 


As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

oarma!  the  fkicnienslorni  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  fromhisheathery  couch  in  haste, 
■"  ■,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

.-  dew-drops  from  !iis  flarkshc  shocl. 
:.'■.'.■■-■■]  I.  I  !■     .■'■■ml  and  high, 

nomenl  ■  i!i,-  dale, 

aomen:       ...  .  .  iilt^d  gale, 

nomenl  lisleti'd  to  the  cry. 
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I  That  itucken'd  u  ibe  ctisse  drew  nigh; 

I  Then,  u  the  hcadmoit  foa  appear' d, 

I  With   one  brave  bound  the  copie   he 


I  Vdl'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack  ; 

Kock,glcn,an<]caveni,  paid  ihem  lock; 
|l  To  many  a  mingled  wund  at  once 
I  The  awaltcn'd  mountain  gave  respon&e. 
I  A  hundred  dogs  ba/'d  deep  and  stion^, 
1  Clatler'il  a  hundred  steeds  alon);, 
J  Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  oat, 
I  A  hundred  voices  join'd  ihe  shoiil ; 
I  With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  hnJloo, 
I  }Jo  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
1  Far  ftnm  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
I  CloRc  in  her  coven  cowcr'd  the  doe, 
I  1  he  lakon,  from  her  caim  on  high, 
I  Cut  on  the  rout  a  wondennc  eye, 
I  Till  Far  beyond  her  pierdiw  ken 
I  The  hnnicane  had  swept  the  glen. 
I  F«nt,  Mid  monr  raint,  its  iuling  din 
I  Retuin'd  from  cavern.  dilT,  and  linn, 
I  And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
I  On  Ihe  lane  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

r  Less  loud  the  somids  of  (ilvau  vna 
F  IKslutb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
I  And  louKd  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
1  A  giant  made  hi<  den  of  old  ; 
I  For  ere  that  sleep  ascent  was  won, 
I  Hieh  in  hit  pathway  hune  the  sun, 
I  And  many  agalLuit,  slay  d  perforce, 
[   Was  fiiin  to  breathe  his  fallcriog  horse, 
I   And  of  Ihe  trackeis  of  Ihe  deer, 
!    Scarce  half  Ihe  lessening  pack  was  ncaii 
I  So  shrewdly  on  tiie  mountain  side. 
Had  Iht  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
I    Upon  the  mountain'a  southern  brow, 
[  Vrhere  broad  extended,  far  beneatli, 
I  The  raried  realms  of  fair  Mcnteilh. 
I  With  anuous  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
I  Motmtain  and  meadow,  moss  and  tnooi 
I  And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  loQ, 
(  flf  At  LaAiuA  m  Aberfoyle. 


What  reins  were  llghtcn'd  tn 

When  rose  Benledi^s  ridsc  la 
Who  flagg'd  upon  BochulVl 
Whoshunn'diostemthefl" 
I'or  twice  ihot  day,  from 
The  gollanl  ting  swam  stoutl; 
Few  were  llie  strai^lers,  feUd 
That  reach'd  Ihe  lake  uf  Vett 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Tnffc  I 
The  headmost  horsemall  radei 


steel  1 

For  jaded  now.  and  spent  iril 
Kmhuss'd  with  foam,  and  UtA 
While  every  gasp  with  sobt  1 
I'he  labouring  stii£  slrain'd  & 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Habi 
llnniDtch'dfarcauingc.breadt 
Vast  on  his  flying  Iraca  cum 
And  all  but  won  thai  delpen 
For,  icarcc  a  spear's  lenglti 

haunch, 
Mndictivetoil'dtheblaodhi 
Nur  nearer  mighl  Ihe  dogl 
Nor  farther  might  the  quar 
Thus  up  ihe  margin  of  the 
lictween  the  iireciidce  and  ' 
O'er  stock  ana  rock  ilieir 


The  Hunter  mark'd  that  o 
I  'Hie  lone  take's  western  boun 
And  denn'd  the  slag  must  tm 
Where  thai  huge  rampait  bun' 
Already  eloi7mg  in  ibe  PiImv 
\  McuorMttkanilcnvIiklii* 
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ieath-wonnd  and  death-halloo, 
1  his  brcath^his  whinyard  drew; — 
idering  as  he  came  prepared, 
idy  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
r  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock, 
i*d  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
ashing  down  a  darksome  glen, 
t  to  hound  and  Hunter's  ken, 
eep  Trosaclis^  wildest  nook 
ary  refuge  took. 
rhUe  close  couch'd,  the  thicket 
bed 

ITS  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head, 
d  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
rough  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
;  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

I  the  hounds  the  Hunter  came, 
r  them  on  tlie  vanished  game ; 
mbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
ant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
latient  rider  strove  in  vain 
I  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
coed  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
This  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
wchM  with  pity  and  remorse, 
>wM  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
I  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
1  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Muand  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
Met  liml)s,  my  matchless  steed  ! 
Hththecha.se,  woe  worth  the  day, 
sts  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey ! 


y( 


X. 

rough  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
in  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
ip'f t  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 
cy  leaders  of  the  chase ; 

their  master's  side  they  press'd, 
ooping  tail  and  humble(i  crest ; 

the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
*d  the  swelling  bugle-note, 
ets  started  from  their  dream, 
les  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
md  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
o  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 

the  Hunter  hied  his  way, 
Some  comrades  of  the  day  ; 
n  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
drous  were  the  scenes  it  show'cl 


XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roird  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  secm'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minazet, 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  cabtles  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  baimer  fair ; 
For,  from  their  sliiver'd  brows  display  d, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  <lyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale  and  irtolet  flower, 
Found  in  each  clifl"  a  narrow  l)ower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Oroup'd  their  dark  hues  with  ever)*  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  w.irrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  riited  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  ofall,  where  white  peaksglanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  an<l 
danced. 


The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  > 
The  suDuncT  heaven's  delicioiu  blue ; 
So  wondious  wild,  the  whole  miglil  lecm 
The  scenery  of  a.  £uiy  dream. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  siill  and  deep, 
Aflbnlii%  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 

icrvea  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Losirorn  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
Bat  broadet  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rucks  and  tafled  luiofU  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace  ; 
And  fiirtlier  as  the  Hunter  slrajr'il. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggj'  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
£RM!l^ng  from  entangled  wood. 


n:led,s, 


m'd  to  float, 


Ulce  csstle  girdled  willi  it 

Vet  broader  Hoods  extending  stili 

Dhide  them  ftom  their  pnrtnt  hill. 


An  islet  ii 


jtirmg. 


And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  waoderer's  ken, 

Unlea  he  climb,  with  fooling  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  luugh  roots  his  ladder  made, 

7%e  hatel  saplings  lent  thrir  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  wan, 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  scllinc  son. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  goM, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd,  * 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lav, 

With  pTomontorr,  creek,  ind  Iray, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  ti^ht. 

And  mountahu,  that  like  mnts  stand, 

To  sentinel  enchanlcd  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenuet 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  monnds,  confuse-tly 

The  fragments  of  an  eatiiet  world; 


iniflol  hi<Ullerth>l  Ihctel 


»  liicnHy  ihe  littlE  tn 
■dwicli  BenlcdiuidBJ 


A  wildaii^  forest  £ 
His  riiin'd  sides  and  s 
While  on  the  north,  Ibrmic; 
Ben-an  heaved  high  fail  fan 


Fnim  Ihe  steep  pnomonlWJ 
The  stranger,  raplvred  and 
And, "  What  a  scene  wcrelw 

"For  princely  jMmp,  or 

On  this  bold  brow,  ■  lordly 
I  n  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  b 
On  ponder  meadow,  far  ttw 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  ere 
How  blithely  might  the  qb) 
Chide,  on  (he  lake,  the  lii^ 


And,  when  the  mtdnight  i 

Her  fbrrbead  in  llie  alvcr  « 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  wo 
llic  holy  matinE'  distant  tiU 
While  the  deep  peal's  romn 
ShoBld  wake,  m  yonder  idt 
A  sainted  hermit  from  bit  C 
To  drup  a  b«d  with  erey 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  « 
Should  each  bcwilder'd  sUf 
To  friendly  feaai,  ind  IlgbU 


The  copse  must  g^ve  ingr  e*i 
Some  mossy  bank  my  eand 
Some  mstling  oak  my  caMi| 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  WW  t 
Ciive  little  choice  of  resliiig 


Bui  hosts  may  in  these  wUdi 
Such  as  ate  better  miss'd  On 
To  meel  with  HiBhland  J^m 
Were  wnise  than  lossofstm 
I  am  alone  ; — my  baele  Itid 
May  tall  some  straggler  oTtl 
Or,  roll  the  wonct  Hi*!  mav  1 
Utc  n<]«  xVa  li^AoiA,  Via  « 
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XVII. 

e  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
!  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
lemeath  an  a^ed  oak, 
ted  from  the  islet  rode, 
.  guider  of  its  way, 
cifT  shot  to  the  bay, 
id  the  promontory  steep 
eep  line  in  graceful  sweeps 
in  almost  \'iewless  wave, 
ling  willow  twig  to  lave, 
\  with  wliispering  sound  and 

\  of  pebbles  brijg;ht  as  snow, 
had  touchM  this  silver  strand, 
e  Hunter  left  his  stand, 
i  concealM  amid  the  brake, 
his  I^dy  of  the  Lake, 
en  paused,  as  if  again 
;ht  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
i  up-raised,  and  look  intent, 
ind  ear  attentive  bent, 
i  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
ument  of  Grecian  art, 
ig  mood,  she  seem*d  to  stand, 
dian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 


XVIII. 

er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
^  a  Naiad,  or  a  Orace, 
fbnn,  or  lovelier  face  ! 
w^  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 
»hlly  tinged    her    cheek   with 
■own, — 

tivc  toil,  which,  short  and  lii^ht, 
i  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
K)  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
mpses  of  a  breast  of  snow ; 
>tigh  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
ired  nir>od  had  trai nVl  her  pace. — 
lore  light,  a  step  more  tnie, 
►m  the  heath-flower  dashM  the 
!W ; 

slight  harelxjU  raised  its  head, 
-om  her  airy  tread : 
>ugh  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
rnts  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — 
Ivcr  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
ner  held  his  breath  to  hear  ! 


I 


XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o*er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  frec-bom  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealM, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
O  !  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — 
"  Father ! "  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came,— 
"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the 

name 
I^ss  resolutely  utter'd  fell. 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
"A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsmjin  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hapty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 
C'loser  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen  ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  .imazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

*  Sec  Note  on  Canlo  111.,  svajviai  ^,^.  ^^-jv 
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On  hii  boll]  visage  middle  age 

Had  ilichlJy  pre;>&'d  its  si^icl  sigc. 

Vet  hadnol  qaench'd  the  open  Irulh 

And  fiery  vehemcDce  of  youth  ; 

Forwaid  and  frolic  glee  was  thet^ 

The  wilt  la  do,  [he  toul  to  dare, 

TTlc  sparkling  glance,  soon  bluwn  to  fire, 

or  baity  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbfi  were  cut  in  manly  mould, 

for  hardy  tports  or  contest  Iwld ; 

And  though  in  peacefid  gnrb  amy'd, 

And  weoiMinless,  except  his  blade. 

His  slaLeiy  mien  as  wcU  implied 

A  hieh-bora  heart,  a  niarlial  pride. 

As  it  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  ^ealhed  in  armour  Irode  the  shore. 

Slighting  Ihe  petty  neeil  he  show'il, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

Hii  ready  ipeech  llow'd  fair  and  free, 

'"  "'      e  or  gentlest  courtesy; 


A  while  the  maid  Ihe  stranger  eyed, 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replieil. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  Ihe  bealh  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  mom,  a  coucb  was  pull'd  for  you  ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  piamugHn  and  heath-cock  bled, 
Altd  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere. 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 
"Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  ert'd,"  he  said  ; 
"  No  right  hai-e  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcorae  of  expected  guest 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  Iom. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  Iwlieve  me.  fair. 
Have  ever  dmwn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  straud, 
I  found  ■  lay  in  fairy  lanri  <" — 


Old  Allan-bane  ft _, 

A  grey-bair'd  »ir^  wtiMe  f 
Was  on  the  vision'il  futiitr 
He  saw  your  steed,  k  dapn 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  MaA 
Painted  exact  your  form  u 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Unca 
That  lasH'll'd  horn  so  nil] 
I'hat  falchion's  crooked  till 
That  cap  with  heron  plam 
And  s'on  two  hounds  so  dn 
lie  bade  that  all  should  m 
Tn  grace  a  guesl  of  lair  da 
l!ui  lichi  I  held  his  proph 
And  deem'd  il  was  my  fiull 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  ItUte 


The  siranger  smiled: — "S 
A  destined  errant-knJghl  I 


For  one  kind  glance        

I'crmii  me,  first,  the  ladc  t| 
Vi)ur  fairy  frigate  o'er  ihct 
T)>e  maid,  with  smite  miVHi 
-The  toil  unwonted  nwlSS 
for  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  bd 
His  noble  hand  had  giisEi'd 
Vet  with  main  stiength^ 

And  o'er  the  take  Ihe  slmllt 
With  heads  ciTCI,  attd  wfaiii 
Hie  hounds  behind  theii  ]mi 
Nor  freaucnt  docs  the  brMt 
The  darkening  minor  of  uii 
I'niil  the  rocky  isle  they  m 
And  moor  their  shall^  on  j 


The  stranger  view'd  the  (bo 
Twos  all  u  dose  withcopse* 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  mM 
That  human  foot  IreqttentM 
ITntil  Ihe  monntain-maidea  | 
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led  through  the  tangled  screen, 
k*d  on  a  narrow  green, 
eeping  birch  and  willow  round 
r  long  fibres  swept  the  ground, 
retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
ef  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 

lodge  of  ample  size, 

ge  of  structure  and  deWce ; 

materials,  as  around 

unan's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

f  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks 

ired, 

he  hatchet  rudely  squared, 

iie  walls  their  destined  height, 

if  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

lis  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

er  pine-trees,  overhead, 

nder  length  for  rafters  spread, 

lerM  ]icath  and  rushes  dry 

a  russet  canopy. 

ward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

ortico  was  seen, 

native  pillars  borne, 

:ain  fir  with  bark  unshorn, 

Uen' s  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

md  Idxan  vine, 

the  favoured  flower 
the  name  of  virgin -bower, 
17  hardy  plant  could  bear 
itrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
at  in  this  porch  she  staid, 
f  to  tne  stranger  said, 
ven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
r  the  enchanted  hall !  " 

XXVII. 

e,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
e  guide,  in  following  thee." — 
d  the  ihrcbhold — and  a  ciang 

steel  that  instant  rang. 
>ld  brow  his  spirit  rush'd, 

for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 
I  the  floor  he  saw  display'd, 

the  din,  a  naked  blade 

from  the  sheath,  that  careless 
mg 

{tag's  huge  antlers  swung  ; 
round,  the  walls  to  grace, 
)phics  of  the  %ht  or  chase : 


A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  huntmg  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,   and  arrows 

store, 
With  the  tusk*d  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  woli  as  when  he  died, 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  tlie  elk  adorns, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  ; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stainM, 
That  blackening  streaks  ofblood  retain'd. 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite, 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestiy  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 

The  wonderingstranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  : — 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
**I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to 

wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the 

word ; 
"You    see    the    guardian    champion's 

sword  : 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand  ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Kerragus,  or  Ascabart ; 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame  ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  jxjrt 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To  whom,  though  more  tnan  kindred 

knew. 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 
That  fcUest  foe  m\g)\l  )ovu  Ihe  feast^ 


:i 
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Il  And  fiom  his  deadlieit  foniuta's  door 
I'Vnqiieation'd  lum,  the  buiquel  o'er, 
1 1  Al  length  his  rank  the  ttruiget  nimi^ 
I  "TheKnifihlof  Snowdouo, JamesFiii- 

C  Lord  Dl  ■  barren  heritage, 
r  Which  his  brave  sites,  fnnn  age  Co  see, 
Ij  Br  their  Pood  swords  had  hd  J  with  toil; 
T  HU  aire  had  (Ul'a  ia  such  turmoil, 
r  And  h^  God  wot,  «ras  forced  to  stand 
v'Oft  for  hii  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
TliiB  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  «ialwart  slag  in  vain, 
F'OnlstTipp'd  his  comrades,  miss'il  the  deer, 
I  iLost  his  good  steed,  and  wan dei'd here." 

I  rain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
1  The  name  and  stale  of  Ellen's  sire. 
I  Well  thow'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
HTbat  courts  and  cities  she  had  sern  ; 
I  Vlleiv  though  more  her  looks  displiy'd 
llThe  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 
I'  Id  sp«ecli  and  gesture,  rorm  anil  bee, 
f  Show'd  she  woa  come  of  genlJe  race. 
I  *Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  lind 
T  'Snch looks. such  manneis, and  such  mind, 
'   EaehhintiheKnightofSnowdoungove, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  ulence grave  % 
Or  Ellen,  innocenliji  gay, 
Turn'd  ill  inquiry  light  away  : — 
"  Weird  women  wc  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwelt,  afar  from  lower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knighis  ourspcUs  wc  casi : 
While  viewlessminsttelBlouchOiesiring. 
I    'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  wc  ilng." 
L  .Sbe  sung,  3.wA  Elill  ■  harp  nnsccn 
I  flU'd  up  the  symphony  between. 


Strug, 
J, -"Soldier.  Test  \  thv  warftrc  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  lliat  knows  uut  brcak- 

kDreun  ul  ballled  fields  no  more, 
r      Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
V  In  Dur  isle't  cnchanltS  hall, 
\.      lUndi  unseen  thy  coach  are  slrewinc, 
IfKiitysnainsofmu^icfsll,  * 

Eyery  sense  in  slnmber  dewing. 


Soldier,  test !  thy  warbir  o^, 
Dmm  of  Gghting-Iields  no  dmh 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  b 
Mom  of  tcnl,  nor  night  of  bvUi 


Trump  nor  pibroch  sntnn 
Mustering  don,  orsqtat 

Vet  the  lark's  shrill  fite  may  «n 
Ai  the  day-break  from  neU 


And  the  bittern  sonnd  Ux  dtH| 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  &c  m 


Booming  ftom  Ihe  *edn 


Shouting  clans  or  squndro 


She  paosed— then,  blashinsU 
To  grace  the  atranger  of  tSc  ' 
Her  mellow  notes  awbUe  , 
The  cadence  of  the  flowinjf ! 
neasurodl 


o  her  lip 


Song  (Dntinnt^ 


Bugles  here  shall  u 
Slcepl  the  deer  is  id         _.. 

Sleep!  thy  bounds  ate  Iiyfl 
Sleep  ;  not  dream  in  yondcrj. 

How  thy  gallant  siccd  Iqr^ 
Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  cbase  li^ 
Tliink  not  of  Ihe  rising  Wn, 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  n. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  rerdlU 

The  hall  wssrlcsrM— thcsf 
Was  there  ot  m.-,, 
Where  oft  a  bii 
And  dream*- 1 
But  vamly  i 


Neil  EllenCsiN 

tViC  foi«  Qt  II 
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I  dreams  the  ima^e  rose 
perils,  pains,  and  woes  : 
now  flounders  in  the  hrake^ 
s  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 
er  of  a  broken  host, 
ard  falls,  his  honour's  lost 
om  my  couch  may  heavenly 
jht 

r  worst  phantom  of  the  nieht  1— 
imM  the  scenes  of  vouth, 
mt  undoubting  truth  ; 
soul  he  interchanged 
ads  whose  hearts  were  long 
ranged. 

e,  in  dim  procession  led, 
the  faithless,  and  the  dead  ; 
each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 
parted  yesterday. 
t  distracts  him  at  the  view — 
is  senses  false  or  true  ? 
le  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 
I  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

,  with  EHen  in  a  grove 

d  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

M  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

ras  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

A  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

Ad  gauntlet  met  his  grasp  : 

iitom*s  sex  was  changed  and 

i  head  a  helmet  shone  ; 
nlarged  to  giant  size, 
rken'd  cheek  and  tlireatcning 
es, 

)r  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
still  a  likeness  bore. — 
,  an<l,  panting  with  affright, 
:ht!  vision  of  the  night. 
th's  decaying  brands  were  red, 


And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 
Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Mid  those  the  stranger  fix*d  his  eye 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hiuig  on  high. 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rush*d,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  ruse,  and  sought  the  moonsliine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume; 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  l)eneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Flay'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions' 

sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
While   thus    he    communed   with   his 

breast : — 
"  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  1  )ouglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever' d  clream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
rU  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  re!»ign'd. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  t)'er, 
ril  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrillv  crew. 
And  morning  dawn  d  on  Benvcnue. 


CANTO    SECOND. 


%\t  Islanb. 


I. 


At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 
Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet  s  blithest  lay. 

All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving^  with  reviving  day ; 
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And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay. 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  nis  way  again, 
Mom*s  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gre}*, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-hair'd  Allan-bane ! 


II. 

Song. 

'    "  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 
'        Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  fnster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 
Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
I    Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  da\-s  : 
Then,   stranger,   go !    gooil   spxrcd   the 

while, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

.    •*  Hi:^h  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 
High  place  in  battle  lino. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport. 
Where  l>oauty  .sees  the  brave  re}><iru 

The  hon«)ur'd  meetl  be  thine  ! 
True  Ik."  thv  sword,  thv  frien«l  sincere. 
Thy  latly  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lo.-»l  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
15e  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

Song  continncb. 

"  But  if  benc.ith  yon  stuithcrn  sky 

A  j)Iaided  str.inger  roam, 
Who>e  dr(»<)j>ing  cre^t  ami  stifled  sigli, 
And  >unken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

I*ine  for  his  Highland  home  : 
Then,  warrior,  then  In?  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  s»)Olhes  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Kememl)er  then  thy  haj>  ere  while, 
.\  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life\  uncert.iin  main 
Mishnp  shall  mar  thy  .s.iil  : 
'    If  faithful,  wise,  and  Ijrave  in  vain, 
W«H?,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 
'        Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  si|:;h  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  est ran^cil. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall 
smile, 
'    '^o  greet  thee  in  (he  lonely  isle.** 

L 


IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reach*d  the  mainland  I 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  todc. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  loo^ 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree^ 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he: 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  tofaoi 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim      l 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
Hi>  hand,  reclined  upon  the  win^  : 
Seem'd  watching  theawakeningftC] 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  irai 
Til]  jurlgment  s])eak  the  doom  of  il^ 
So  still,  as  if  no  bree/e  might  te 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair; 
.^o  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  spdL 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
]{e>ide  him  Kllen  sate  and  smiled.— 
.Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Leail  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex'd  s))aniel.from  the  be; 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyund  his  reach 
Vet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  km 
Why  deepcn'd  on  her  cheek  the 
Forjiive,  forgive.  Fidelity! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu, 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  aneu* ; 
And,  lovely  ladies  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
.Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  ip 
And  ]mzc  such  con(]Ucst  of  her  ejre 

VT. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem'd  as  Kllen  mark'd  him  not 
But  when  he  tuni'd  him  to  the  glai 
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the  knight  would  say, 
prize  of  festal  day 
by  the  brightest  fair, 
jewel  in  her  hair, 
lis  bosom  swell, 
>!e  mute  £irewelL 
isty  mountain-guide, 
tag-hounds  by  hb  side, 
maid,  unconscious  still, 
ind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 
Lately  form  was  hid, 
1  her  bosom  chid — 
!  vain  and  selfish  maid ! " 
aiding  conscience  saia, — 
[alcolm  idly  hung 
Lh    phrase    of   southern 

Icolm  strained  his  eye, 
lan  thine  to  spy. — 
ane,"  aloud  she  cried, 
strel  by  her  side, — 
rom  thy  moody  dream  ! 
rp  heroic  theme, 
;  with  a  noble  name  ; 
glory  of  the  Gr»xrae  ! " 
r  lip  the  word  had  rush'd, 
conscious  maiden  blush'd; 
,  in  hall  and  bower, 
m  Grseme  was  held  the 


VII. 

waked    his   harp — three 

-known  martial  chimes, 
ir  high  heroic  pride 
munnurs  died. 
3id'st,  O  noble  maid," 
ither'd  hands,  he  said, 
lid" St  me  wake  the  strain, 
wont  to  bid  in  vain, 
ne  a  mightier  hand 
y   harp,   my  strings   has 


Drds  of  joy,  but  low 
answer  notes  of  woe ; 
id   march,  which  victors 

ailing  for  the  dead, 
if  mine  alone 
:ep  prophetic  tone ! 
fui  fathers  said. 


This  harp,   which  erst   Saint    Modan 

swayed. 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 

"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd. 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  ; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I 

strove 
To  wake  a  lay.  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth, 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner  d 

hall. 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 
My  master  s  house  must  undeigo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp  !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe, 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  ! " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him — "  Assuage, 
M  ine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age  ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  Ix)wland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
C-onfusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  ? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  rcsign'd. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind  ; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 
The  noble  stem  tliey  cannot  grieve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,   and,    looking 

round, 
Pluck'd    a    blue    hare -bell    from    the 

ground, — 
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"  For  me,  whose  memoiy  scute  conveyi 
An  inufe  of  more  spknilid  diys, 
Thi»  liBle  flower,  thai  lovra  the  lea. 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be  ; 
It  drinks  henven'j  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
il  in  the  King''t  own  garden  gru>tsi 
J  when  1  place  it  in  my  hair, 
■a,  a  bard,  is  bound  lo  swear 

Then  playfully  the  diaplel  wild 

She  wrenlh'd  in  her  dork  locks,   and 

X. 

Her  stille,  her  speech,  wltli  winning 

WHed  Ibe  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  toak  as  hcnnits  throw, 
When  angcia  sloop  lo  soothe  iheir  woe. 
He  gated,  till  raad  ic{>ret  and  pride 
Thrul'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  : 
"  Loveliest  and  best !  tbuii  Utile  knott'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  ihou  hast  lost ! 
O  migtil  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  turtb-right  place, 
To  see  mjr  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  counif  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
And  leading  slar  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  mioslrers  art. 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  !"• — 


Fair  drennu  are  thcs^"  [he  maiden 
was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd  ;) 


P^' 


g»y 


ispl 

■ould  my  footsieps  spring 
inly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  hair  »o  pleased  miuc  car  incline 
To  roval  minstrel's  lay  a&  thine. 
And  then  for  suilors  proud  aud  high. 


Thou,  flattering  bard  !  tbyKlf  will  say, 
Tbat  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  tway. 
The  Saioo  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  lertor  of  Loch -Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'ji,  dchiy 
A  I,eniiax  foray— for  a  day." — 

The  wdl-kDOWB  cogniance  dT  ihc  Dsuglu 


The  ancient  bsn]  bit  g 
"  111  hast  thou  cboMO 
P'or  who,  through  all  I 
Named   Black  Sit    Rt 

In  Holy- Rood  a  knigh 
I  saw,  when  back  the 
Courtiers  give  place  bi 

Of  the  undaunted  ham 
And  since,  thoujjh  oi 

Full  sleraly  Itcrit  his  n 
Who  else  dared  give — 
That  I  such  haled  tnit 
The  Douglas,  like  a  si 
Disown 'd  by  every  not 
Even  the  nide  refiige  i 
Alas,  this  wild  manuiif 
Alone  might  haiaril  m 
And  now  thy  miuden  i 
Looks  for  his  guerdon 
Full  soon  may  dispens 
To  back  bis  suit,  from  1 
Then,  though  an  exfle 
Thy  father,  as  the  Dot 
Be  held  in  reverence  w 
And  though  to  Rodetic 
That  thou  might'st  g 

Slave  of  thy  will,  dil*  \ 
Vel,  O  loved  m«d,  lb] 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion'i 


"  Minstrel,"  llie  maid  i 
Her  father's  soul  glano 
'■  My  debts  to  Koderiull 
All  tliat  a  mother  couli 
To  Lady  Mai^^arelt  ca 
Since  lirst  an  orphan  it 
She  sotTOw'd  o'er  her  i 
To  her  brave  chieftain 
Of  Scotland's  kin^  wbo 
A  deeper,  holier  deM  i 
And,  could  I  pay  it  wil 
Allan !  Sir  Roderiek  d 
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3Ugh  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
e  world's  cold  charity, 
;r  was  spoke  a  Scottuh  word, 
the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 

Jtest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses 

r — 

ling  look,  what  can  it  say 
i  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 
Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
oos — save  vindictive  mood, 
transport,  chafe  his  blood : 
B  true  to  friendly  band, 
more  is  to  his  hand  ; 
at  very  blade  of  steel 
J  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
1  liberal,  to  fling 
.  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
&  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
:  Lowland  leave  behind, 
9e  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
a^es  slaked  with  blood. 
that  for  my  father  fought, 
as  his  daughter  oueht ; 
dasp  it  reeking  red, 
■nts  slaughtered  in  their  shed? 
Sy  while  his  virtues  gleam, 
ce  his  passions  darker  seem, 
i  akmg  his  spirit  high, 
tnii^  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
a^ild, — and  children  know, 
r  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 
d  at  his  brow  of  gloom, 
•wy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  ; 
grown,  I  ill  could  1)ear 
ity  mien  and  lordly  air: 
>u  join*st  a  suitor's  cLiim, 
mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
ih  anguish  !  or,  if  e'er 
3  knew  the  word,  with  fear, 
▼e   such    odious   theme  were 
it,— 

ink*st   thou   of  our   stranger 
est?"— 

XV. 

link  I  of  him  ? — woe  the  while 
ight  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  ! 


Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harl>our'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem  d  of  old 
Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 
— Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread. 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  Icdst  the  dance  with  Malcolm 

Graeme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  rcncw'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 
Beware  !  —  But  hark,  what  sounds  are 

these? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's  *  hoary  bcani. 
Yet.  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar. " 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steered  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 
Nearer  an<l  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave: 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

*  The  cottoD-gra&s. 
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From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  .and 

The  (umnv'd  besom  of  the  deep. 
As,  nuhing  thruugh  ihc  Inke  nmain, 
They  plied  ihe  undent  UigUuid  sunin. 


Ever,  u  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pbtioch  proud. 
L  Al  first  the  MHind,  by  distance  tame, 
P  Mellow'd  along  the  witters  came^ 


I  ThdsethtillingioiuidSithaldiltlie might 
I    Of  Old  aan-Alpine  (o  the  lighL 
I  Tlick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
I  The  mustering  liundreds  shalie  Che  glen, 
I   AntHinrrying  at  the  signal  dread, 

The  balter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
'   Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  lone, 
Ktpres&'d  their  Dieiry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  Iraltlc  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry, shrieks,  and  blows  ; 


>  The  fifi  at  tlie  bispipc 


And  mimic  din  of  stroke  : 
As  broadswon]  upco  tar^prt  jl 
And  groaning  pause;  ere  yel  ( 
Condensed,  the  battle  yeird  i 
The  rapid  chaise  th«  laQjrinj 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  1 
And  bursts  erf  triumph,  to  del 
Clan -Alpine's  conquest^nall  ^ 
Nor  ended  thus  Ihe  strain  ;  h| 
Sunk  in  n  moan  prolong'd  ai  ' 
And   ch.ineed   the  conuuer 

..di. 

For  «i!d  lament  o'er  those  llj 

The  war-pipes  ceased  ;  but  b 
Were  busy  wiilh  their  «^  — 
And,  when  they  slept,  a 
Bade  their  hoarse  cnoros  w 
While  loud  a  hundred  d 
Their  voices  in  Iheir  Chiefl 
Each  boatman,  bending  to 
With  measured  sweep  tlur  h 
In  such  wild  cadence,  u  the  I 
Makes  through  December't  iJ 
The  chorus  first  conid  Attul 
"Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ball 


Andn 


Distinct  the  monlal  ditt;  B 


^snd  Sttng. 
Hail  to  the  Chief  nho  in  triumph  advances  1 

Honour'd  and  bles'd  bo  tlie  cver-grcetl  Pinel 
Long  may  Ihe  tree,  in  his  banner  that  gUnccs, 
FloDrisb,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
tfeaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Eiinh  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  lo  grow. 
While  every  Hi^Iand  glen 
Semis  our  :Aout  back  agen, 
"  Ro<terigb  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  ! " 
Otm  a  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  Jooiitain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  In  winler  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  e>-ery  leaf  on  the  ni 
The  more  shall  Clan-.^lpinc  exult  in  faer  ihade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  Khn  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 
Menteith  and  Breodalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praiEe  agen, 
"  Koderigb  Vich  Alpine  <ilni,  \\q  \  tMosY" 
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Proodly  oar  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Frnin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Loss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Lon^  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  ¥dth  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
•*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  ! " 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Oy  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  tiiv'ine ! 
O  diat  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow  \ 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
•'  Roderigh  *  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  ! " 


XXI. 

an  her  joyful  female  band. 
Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
\  oa  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
hif^  their  snowy  arms  they  threw, 
iMnag  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name ; 
%  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's 
art, 

ariii^  passion  of  his  heart, 
*ame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
<t  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  : 
e,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou, 
lun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow?  " — 
antly  and  slow,  the  maid 
iwclcome  summoning  obeyed, 
rben  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
mid-path  aside  she  sprung: — 
AUan-bane  !    From  mainland  cast 
mv  father's  signal  blast, 
i,'   she  cried,  **  the  skiff  to  guide, 
aft  him  from  the  mountain-side." 
like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
rted  to  her  shallop  light, 
agcrly  while  Roderick  scann'd, 
r  dear  form,  his  mothet^s  band. 


The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  otearth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof ; 
No  !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXIII. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 


W»ck  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine. 


\.  * 


pileoasljr  be  ej-ed. 
Then  raued  upon  the  CMefiain't  pride, 

Ttien  dtub'd,  wiih  huty  hand,  Kwiy 
From  hU  dinun'd  ere  Ihcgalherin^  ipray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  hii:  band  he  laid 
On  Malccum's  shoulder,  kindly  aid, 
"  Canst  Ihou,  young  friend,  no  meaning 

Spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  riislenmg  eye  ? 
I'll  lell  thee  :— he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  ardi  d  gate  of  BothweU  proud. 
While  many  a  tninslrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Nonnan  pconon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  tea&l  a  name 
As  mighty  ai  yon  Chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  camt 
Yet  trnat  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  mandiall'd  crowd, 
I    Though  the  waned  iirescciil  ovm'd  my 
might, 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight, 
'    Thou^  Itlanlytehymn'dherhultc&l  la^s 
^    And  Bothweii's  baid»  flwif;  back   Biy 

I    As  when  lliis  old  man's  silent  (ear. 
And  this  pour  maid's  alTei'liun  dear, 

I  A  welcome  give  mote  kind  and  itue. 
Than  ao^l  m^  better  futtunis  knew. 
Pw^vc,  ny  friend,  a  fathcr't  boati, 
O !  il  out-b^gnre  all  I  lost .'" 


Delightful  praise  ! — like  tmnmer  r\>Be, 
That  brighter  in  llic  dew-drop  glows 
TIm  bcunful  maiden'i  cheek  appcor'd. 


The  bounds,  the  hitwk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  carcsbcs  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crunchaod  wliimperpaid; 
AnJ.  at  bet  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falixin  tmik  liis  favourite  stsiKl, 
Closed  liis  dark  wint^  relu'd  his  eye. 
Nor,  though  anhooiSd,  sought  to-fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  tuch  guise  she  siout!. 
Like  fitbled  Goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'cTweieh'd  her  worth,  and  beauty  aught, 
I    Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  la\l 
I   TnAa/iuice  with  a  juslersoite', 


XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  ila 
But  lirraly  knit,  was  Mi 
The  behcd  phud  and  ta 
Did  ne'er  more  jjiaceftil 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunr 
Curl'd  closely  round  hb 
Tiain'd  to  the  chase,  hii 
The  ptarmigan  in  aoow 
Each  pass,  by  mountain, 
He  kiiew,  through  Lennc 
Vain  was  ibe  bound  ofi 
When  Malcolm  bent  hii 
And  scarce   that  doc, 

with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speol  tb( 

Kl);lil  up  BeD-Lutnund 


Andn. 


.luilc 


His  form  accorded  witll 
Lively  and  ardent,  frau 
A  blither  heart,  till  Elli 
Did  never  love  nor  aart 
It  danced  as  lightsocnc  I 
As  play'd  the  feather  on 
Vet  friends,  who  nearest 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his 
And  bards,  who  saw  bi) 
When  kindled  by  the  ca 
Saiil  were  thai  youth  to  t 
Not  long  should  Roderk 
Be  foremost  voiced  hv  c 
Bat  quail  to  that  of  Sla 


Now  bock  they  wend  ih 
And.  '■  O  my  sire  1 "  did 
"  Why  urge  thy  diose  *< 
And  why  so  late  retum'd 
The  rest  was  in  her  ipel 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I 
'Tis  mimicry  of  nobte  w 
And  with  that  gallant  pi 
Were.nli  of  1  i..u;;Iii.  1  1 
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igh  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Y  steps,  not  unpnrsued  ; 
flick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
d  spleen,  for  Douglas*  sake, 
t  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
aught  for  me  agen." 

XXVIL 

ick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
at  si^ht  of  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Q  action,  word,  or  eye, 
ht  in  hospitality, 
d  sp>ort  they  wniled  away 
ing  of  that  summer  day ; 
h  noon  a  courier  light 
?t  parley  with  the  knight, 
)ody  aspect  soon  declared, 
irere  the  news  he  heard, 
ght  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head ; 
le  evening  banquet  made, 
embled  round  the  flame, 
rr,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
1,  too  ;  then  cast  around 
:hen  fix'd  them  on  the  grotmd, 
ig  phrase  that  might  avail 
nvey  unpleasant  tale. 
1  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play*d, 
id  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : — 

XXVIIL 

e«y  speech ; — nor  time  affords, 
sbm  temper,  glozing  words. 
and  father,  — if  such  name 
PDQchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim ; 
onr'd  mother: — Ellen — why, 
I,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? — 
me  ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
a  noble  friend  or  foe, 
:  shall  j^ive  thee  thy  command, 
ng  in  thy  native  land, — 
-The  King's  vindictive  pride 
have  tameil  the  Border-side, 
liefs,   with   hound   and  hawk 

0  came 

their  monarch's  silvan  game, 
es  in  bloody  toils  were  snared  ; 

1  the  banquet  they  prepared, 
;  their  loyal  portals  flunp^, 

own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
;s  their  blood  from  Meggat  s 
rad, 
rovrhnes,  and  hanks  of  Tweed, 


I 


Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side  ; 
The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride. 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 
The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 
Yet  more  ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know : 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye, 
Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Gneme  ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 
'Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd  ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : — 
"Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest 

roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour, 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower  ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  Percest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honour,'*  Roderick  said. 
"So   helj>   me  Heaven,   and  my  good 

blade  ! 
No,  never  !     Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  father's  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  "B\eeS\Tv^\\eas\.\ 
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Bear  my  blonC  speech :  giant  roc  this 

Ta  wi/e,  ihy  counsel  lo  mine  aid  ; 
To  Donglas,  leagued  wilh  Roderick  Dhu, 
Wni  ftiends  and  allies  flock  enow  ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  Jutnist,  and  giiel^ 
WiU  bind  lu  as  ench  Western  ChieC 
When  the  toud  pipes  my  biidal  teU, 

I    The  Links  of  Fmth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guirds  shill  a«r(  in  Slirling's  porch  ; 

I   And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  lorch, 

I    A  thousaod  vilbges  in  Humes 
Shall  scaie  the  slumbers  of  King  James  ! 
— Kay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 

I   And,  mother,  eeasc  these  signs,  I  pray ; 

I  I  meant  not  oil  my  heart  might  say. — 

I  Small  need  of  inroad,  oi  of  light, 

I  When  the  Mge  Douglas  may  imilc 
Each  mountain  dun  in  friendly  band. 
To  guonl  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Till  ihc  (oil'd  Utng,  from  pathless  glen, 

I   Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agcn." 


I   There  are  who  have,  al  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  diuy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beellcil  o'er 

I    The  ocean  tide's  incessant  loar, 
Drcam'd   calmly   out   thcii   dangerous 

HU  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam  ; 
When,  danletl  by  the  eastecn  glow. 
Such  staitJer  cast  his  glance  below, 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  oninlermitled  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  sc 
It  w«»cd  filte  cobweb  in  the  gaJi 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  whetl. 
Did  he  not  dcnMiale  intpnbe  feel, 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 
And  meet  the  worst  hiifeai^  foieshow! 
Thu^  Elten,  diny  and  astoand, 
As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 
By  CRisaiDg  lermis  wildly  Icss'd, 
Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 
Could   scarce    the   desperate    tliuuf 

withstand. 
To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 


frail. 


i 


'i  guiveJiog' lip  and  eye. 


And  eager  rose  lo 
His  tongue  could 
Hud  Donglas  mark'd  the  bee 
Wheie  death  seem'denBlmjn 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  fevcriih 
One  instant  rush'd  the  Anibb 
Then  ebbing  back,  witll  u4d 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  ■£  oIb 
"  Roderick,  enough !  enongbl 
"My  daughter  cannot  be  dif 
Not  that  the  blush  to  woocf 
Nor  paleness  that  of  malda 
It  may  not  be — fbixiTe  ha,  *, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  out  IH 
Against  his  soyeie^  Dtwd 
Will  level  a  rebellious  wfWt. 
Twas  I  that  taught  his  M«ll 
To  rein  a  steed  and  widd  ■  I 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  h 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  an 
I  love  him  siill,  despite  mjr  i 
By  hasty  wralh.  and  ilatidefo 
O  seek  the  grace  ycni  well  in 
Without  a  cause  tu  mine  otN 


Twice  through  the  hall  Ibc 

strode; 
The  waving  of  his  tartan*  \m 
And  darken'd  brow,  iliieM 

With  iie  and  di^ppointmenl 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  |d9eM 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  lAe  nl 
Stooping  his  rrinioDs'  iliadiiN 
Upon  the  nignled  pilgriin'a  n 
But,  unrequited  Love !  thy  '' 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenoi 
And  Roderick,  with  ibioe  «u 
Al  length  the  hand  of  Do«^^ 
While  eye^  that  mock'd  al  Ic 
With  bitter  drops  were  tvfint 
The  death-pangs  oflong-clia 
Scarce  in  that  ample  brrsst  b 
But,  ttru^ling  with  his  qririt 

Convotsive  heaved  it«   ' 

While  every  sob — so 

Was  heard  disiine"'" 

The  son'i  despair, 

lit  might  the  geiille  EHhi 

She  rose,  and  to  her  «de  l«n 

To  ud  (la  Y^nina  ^Udl  Ihv 
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rick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 

flame  through  sable  smoke, 

s  MrresLths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 

3ad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 

:p  angotsh  of  despair 

ierce  jealousy,  to  air. 

rart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

Im^s  breast  and  belted  plaid  : 

ardless  boy  i "  he  sternly  said, 

linion  !    boldest  thou  thus  at 

ight 

n  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

I  the  I>ougULS,  and  that  maid, 

on  for  punishment  delayed." 

greyhound  on  his  game, 

nth  Roderick  grappled  Graeme. 

ny  name,  if  aught  afford 

kain  safety  save  his  sword  I " 

hey  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

3  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 

th  had  been — but  Douglas  rose, 

1st  between  the  stni^ling  foes 

t  strength: — "Chieftains,  fore- 

o! 

)e  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 

I,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  ! 

is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 

i^bter's  hand  is  doomM  the  spoil 

I  £ihonourable  broil !  " 

and  dowly,  they  unclasp, 

ick  with  shame,  their  desperate 

:b  upon  his  rival  glared, 
iCadvsuiced,and  bkde  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
t  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
Icolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
r'd  through  terrific  dream. 
oderick  plunged  in  sheath  his 
word, 

I'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word  : 
ife  till  morning  ;  pity  'twere 
eek  should  feci  the  midnight  air ! 
ayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
k  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
cey,  with  his  freebom  clan, 
^eant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
sold  he  01  Clan- Alpine  kaow, 


Thou  canst   our  strength  and  passes 

show. — 
Malise,what  ho ! " — ^his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace, 
Isblcss'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour," — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  followed  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  tlie  mom. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deei)  had  sworn, 
The  Fierv  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Groeme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
P'ar  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword 

roU'd, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tightened  fold, 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array, 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abmpt :  "  Farewell  to  tliec, 
Pattem  of  old  fidelity  ! " 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
**  O  !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gncme, 
Who  loves  the  chieftam  o(  Vvvs  uame^ 
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Not  lone  ^1'  hanom'd  Douglas  dwell, 
Ljkc  hanled  sU£  in  nuninUin  cell ; 

Nor.tTeyonpride-swull'n  mbbei  dwe, — 
I  may  not  pve  ihc  resi  to  aii ! 
Tell  Roilerick  I)hu.  I  owed  him  nought, 
Na[  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  mc  to  jon  mountain  ■side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  held  he  bore, 
Ajii)  stoutly  ilrerd  him  from  the  shore  ; 


And  Allan  stniin'd  trii  >DX 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form 
Darkening  bctd«  each  pim 
To  which  the  moon  bn  »il' 
as  the  connoiuil  ealA 


Thc! 


Then  landing  ui 
I.ond  shouted  of  his  weal  i 
The  MinMrel  heard  the  in 
And  joyfnl  from  the  shore  < 


CANTO    THIRD. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.     Tlie  race  of  ;or^     ^^H 

Who  danced  onr  infancy  upon  thcit  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyliood  It^ndi  More, 

Of  their  strange  venluiES  happ'd  by  land  or  leo, 
IIow  arc  they  bffilted  from  thc  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wilher'd  of  tbor  force, 
Wail  on  the  verge  of  dark  eleraity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retoming  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  si^ht '.  Time  rul^  his  ceaselcn  co 

Yet  live  there  sllll  who  can  remember  well,  ^^ 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew,  ^H 

Colh  field  and  forest,  dingle,  clifl;  and  dell,  ^H 

And  solitary  heath,  thc  signal  linew  ;  ^H 

And  fast  the  jaithful  clan  around  him  drew,  ^H 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound,         ^^ 
What  lime  aloR  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  ycll'd  thc  gathering  sound. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round. 


The  Smnmer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  choired  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildl;f  and  soft  the  western  bieeie 
JnM  ktsi'd  the  lake,  just  stirr  d  the  trees. 
And  the  pleaseil  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled  but  dimnled  n      ' 
The  mountain  ■shado^vs  i 
Were  ndthm  broken  no: 


The  grey  mist  left  the  moni 
Thc  torrenl  sltow'd  it)  £Uhi 
Invisible  in  fledied  skjr. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  rev 


The  blackbird  and  the  si 
Good-moiruwgavcfroml)!*! 


Her  notes  of  p 


lo'd  the  cushat 


In  bright  uncertainty  they  li 
Li"ke  lulnre  joys  to  Fancy's 
Tbewater-IUy  to  the  li 


lie. 
'ancy's  eye. 


Her  chalice  rcftr'd  of  silver  bright : 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  tlie  Inwn. 

""  i(f  wifh  detvdrops,  led  hctta'wti-. 


No  thought  of  peacf.  no  tho 
A'isuaged  the  storm  in  Rodei 
With  ^ealhed  broadsword 
.\bnipt  he  paced  the  Utel « 
And  eyed  the  rising  mm  an 
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a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
mpt  the  ritual  to  prepaie, 
pand  deathfiil  meaning  fraught; 

Antiquity  had  taught 
(ace  meet,  ere  vet  abroad 
5S  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
nking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
npatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Dce  the  mountain  eagc^threw, 

the  clifl&  of  Benvenue, 
id  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
h  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 

broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

€  withered  boughs  was  piled, 
er  and  rowan  wild, 
with  shivers  from  the  oak, 
iie  lii^htning^s  recent  stroke, 
e  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
Hi,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
»1  beard  and  matted  hair 
1  a  visage  of  despair ; 
?d  arms  and  legs,  seamM  o'er, 
5  of  frantic  penance  bore, 
nk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 
ending  danger  of  his  race 
nm  from  deepest  solitude, 
Joiharrow's  bosom  rude, 
the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 
lid**,  from  the  grave  released, 
haiden'd  heart  and  eye  might 
irook 

an  sacrifice  to  look  ; 
ch,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

the  charms  he  mutter 'd  o'er. 
ow*d  creed  gave  only  worse 
<ilier  emphasis  of  curse  ; 
mt  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 
^  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care, 
er  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 
nid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  ; 

lonely  glen  or  strath, 
?rt-dweller  met  his  path, 
'd,  and  sign'd  the  cn^'^s  between, 
jrror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

I's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
her  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
rp  within  a  dreary  glen. 


I 


Where  scatter*d  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  foigotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach  d  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior*s  heart, 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  fiush'd  and 

full. 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  vears ; 
A  moody  and  heart-bn^kcn  boy, 
Kstranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  wnich  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Wholcnightshe  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail» 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  l)elieve<l. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  f«re, 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate  ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  j^age  ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
0(  magic,  cabala,  and  sy>^\\%, 
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'  And  cvoy  dark  punuit  allied 

L  To  niriaiu  and  picsumpliunis  pride  : 

'  Till  wilh  filed  brain   and  ncrvei  i>tx- 

"  And  houl  wiih  myaiic  horron  wrung, 
l|  Desperate  he  aou^l  Bcnhamiw's  den, 
^  And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


The  deserl  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  sail  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  wilh  black  difls  the  lomaits  toil, 
lie  WBIdi'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  danled  eyes 
Beheld  the  River  Demon  Hse  \ 
The  mDiinUin  miEl  took  form  and  limli, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  crim  ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
G..».1fvi  .^Tih  ,1..  ..„:^—  ^r.u.  ,r.^j  . 


Swelt'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  i 
Par  on  the  future  battle-heath 
Hii  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  defllh : 
Tbui  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurt'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  worl4 
One  lingeKng  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine  lineage  came. 
IjiIc  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Uen-.Shie's  boding  scream  ; 
Sonnils,  loo,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  slceds,  careering  6st 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
W  herem  orlal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride ; 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  ougiir'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line- 
He  gin  his  loiru.  and  came  lo  ihow 
The  signals  of  impending  woe. 
And  now  stood  prompt  lo  bless  or  ban, 
■\s  bade  ihe  Chiellain  of  his  clan. 


'TwaK  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock. 
A  goal,  ine  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
Before  the  kmdliog  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 

f  Patient  Ilie  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide. 
Down  hrsclogg'd  benrd  and  shau^limb, 
"nil  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
TTie     grisly    priest,    with     murmuring 


crosalet  ibrm'd  with  care,         \  l\»Witivt,'C[«\d»H'** 


A  cubii'i  length  in  measure  dKt 
Tlie  shnfl  and  limbs  w 
Whotc  parents  iu  luch-Cailliadi 
Theirsliiuiow*  o'er  Clan. Alpi  ' 
And,  answering  Lomond's  bn 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  ok 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd.  he  hci 
Wilh  wasted  hand,  and  hamu4 
And  strange  and  mingled  f^nng 
While  his  anathema  Re  apokc  ~  " 

"  Woe  to  Ihe  clansman,  ttho  do 
This  symlioi  of  sepulchtal  fvm, 
Fo^etfid  that  its  brancho  ffvm 
Where  weep  the  heavontheirliait 

On  AI[uoe'E  dwelling  lowt 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  inNt 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  wilh  tbeu 
But.  from  his  sires  and  kindred  I 
Each  clansman's  eiecralion  jna 

Shall  doom  him  wralh  and  wi 
He  paused ;— the  *ord  the  vasn 
With  forwajd  step  and  fiery  lod 
On  high  their  naked  brands  lliq 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  j 

And  first  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  Ma 
That  far  to  seaward  lindl  his  aM 
And  flinn  to  sliore  his  mnstceM 
Burst,  with  loud  roar.theiraiiEW 

■Woe  lathe  traitor,  woe!' 
Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accenb 
The  joyous  wolf  from  coven  di 
The  exulting  eagle  icream'd  al 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Al[HnA 

The  shout  was  UusVd 

The  Monk  resumed  his  mutUf'd. 

Dismal  and  low  iL 

The  while  he  scathed  the  Cwa 

And  Ihe  few  words  thai  raach'd  I 
Although  the  holiest  name  w«e  i  ~ 
Had  more  of  blnsphcmy  than  p 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  a 
lis  kindled  points,  he  cpokc  «1» 
"  Woe  lo  the  wretch,  who  biU  1 
At  this  dread  sign  the  TCMly  MM 
For,  as  the  flames  ibis  tmUMl  N 
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red  fate  shall  know  ; 

ts  roof  the  volumed  flame 

ine  s  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 

lids  and  matrons  on  his  name 

down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

ifamy  and  woe." 

e  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 

lawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 

mg  misery  and  ill, 

with  childhood^s  babbling  trill 

ics  stammered  slow ; 

tg,  with  imprecation  dread, 

e  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 

ed  be  the  meanest  shed 

'  shall  hide  the  houseless  head, 

•om  to  want  and  woe  ! " 

and  shrieking  echo  gave, 

skin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 

grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 

ala-nam-bo. 


XL 

?per  paused  the  priest  anew, 
i  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
ith  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
» that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand, 
itatcd  curse  more  dread, 
dlicr,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
mmonM  to  his  chieftain's  aid, 
lal  saw  and  disobey VI. 
sict's  points  of  sparkling  wood, 
ch'd  among  the  bubbling  blood, 
again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
ind  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard  : 
lits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
)ine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
the  ear  that  fails  to  heed  ! 
he  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  ! 
?ns  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
make  the  coward  heart  their 
ize ! 

that  blood -stream  in  the  earth, 
his   heart's-blood   drench  his 
^rth  ! 

n  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
hou  his  light,  Destruction  dark  ! 
the  grace  to  him  denied, 
)y  this  sign  to  all  beside  \ " 
!d  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
mur  oS  the  deep  Amen. 


XII. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took  : 
**  Speed ,  Malise, speed !"  he  said, andgave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed ! " 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the 

boat. 
Were  all  mibroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  had  near*d  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIII. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed!  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 
Across  the  brook  Tike  roebuck  bound. 
And   thread   the    brake   like  questing 

hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  ef  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood 

bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race  ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course— speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  poui'd  eacVv  Yv&xd^  XiewwnX.  ^owcv. 
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w  dftckM  the 


mess«if[er  his  pice 


le  nametl  Iti 
I,  pFCSsing  Torward  like  the  mud, 
I  clinioiir  and  surprise  behind, 
le  fishennAR  forsook  tbe  strand, 
ic  iwuthy  smith  took  dtrk  and  brand ; 
With  chioged  cheer,  the  mower  hlilhe 
Ijcft  in  Ihc  hdf-cui  twathe  ihc  scythe ; 
~ie  herds  without  a  keqier  slrny'd. 
I  The  plough  was  in  mid-lurrow  suiid. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  awajr. 
The  hnnter  left  the  Stag  at  bay ; 
I   ["ronipl  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
^'  Each  Sim  of  Alpine  nish'd  to  arms  ; 
>  swept  the  tumult  and  alTray 
hlong  the  marjin  of  Achray. 
IdlLlts.  thoiT  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  lutnks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  '. 
"  e  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
«  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  Ihe  clond, 
IS  for  tlie  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

^pced.Malitc  speed!   The  kke  is  past, 
Vuna'aggan's  huts  appear  al  lost. 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  locks,  lialf- 


Hieir  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— 
b  sloops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
lie  henchman  shot  him  down  tbe  way. 
r-WhAt  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ! 
'"  ic  fiinetal  yell,  the  female  wail ! 

gxllant  hunter's  snon  is  o'er, 
K  valiant  warrior  lights  no  more. 
Kha,  in  the  battle  or  Ihc  dioae, 
^t  Roderick's  side  shall  hU  his  place !  — 
within  the  hall,  where  torches'^  ray 
Bupplin  the  etcluded  beams  of  day, 
^ics  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 

d  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

I  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
Hb  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 

le  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

le  dismal  coronach  resound. 


JJc  is  pyne  on  the  mountain, 
iU  IS  Icat  to  the  forest, 


Like  a  sammcr-dned  III 

When  our  need  m  th 
The  font,  reappearing 

From  the  ram-dropi  shaQ  I 
Bat  to  iLi  comes  no  cheerioA 

To  Duncan  no  fnotrow ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  thai  ate  b 
But  the  voice  of  the  wecptr 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
I'he  aatamn  winds  rushing 

Waft  Ihe  lea\-es  that  arc  M 
But  our  flower  was  in  fludiin) 

When  blighting  was  ncare 

Flccl  foat  on  the  correi,' 

Sage  counsel  in  cumlieri 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  ilnmber 
Like  the  dew  on  the  inoimtl  * 

Like  the  foam  on  the  litt 
Like  Ihe  Inihble  on  the  lorn 

Than  art  gone,  and  for  «i 


lid  send  like  lighlnine  <ftrt 
Urittles  his  crcsi,  and  pomts  hi 
As  if  some  strainer  step  be  h 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muBeil  Ii 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  Ihe  i 
Dut  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  i 
X-'if^e  the  precipitate  career. 
Mi  stand  aghast :— nnheedingi 
Tile  henchman  bursts  into  ibe  ] 
Before  llie  dearl  man's  Incr  be  i 
Held  forth   the  Cross  t 

he  muster-place  ia  Ijuiridc  i 

Speed  forth  thesignallcU 

xviii. 

AngTK.  Ihe  hdr  of  Duncan't  Itl 
Spning  forth  and  seiied  the  (at 
In  haste  ihe  stripling  lo  hla  sd< 
His  father's  dirk  and "        ■       ^ 


THE  GATHERING. 


le  saw  his  mother^s  eye 
in  speechless  agony, 
'  open'd  arms  he  flew, 
fier  lips  a  fond  adieu — 
;  sobb'd, — "and  yet  be  gone, 
thee  forth,  like  Duncan's 

e  cast  upon  the  bier, 
I  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 
eep  to  clear  his  mbouring 

it. 

alofl  his  bonnet  crest, 

le  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 

ays  his  fire  and  speed, 

I,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

rd  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 

was  the  widow's  tear, 

is  footsteps  she  could  hear  ; 

le  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

n  won  ted  sympathy, 

'  she  said,  "  his  race  is  run, 

I  have  sped  thine  errand  on  ; 

s  fall'n, —  the  sapling  bough 

raggan's  shelter  now. 

well,  his  duty  done, 

's  God  will  guard  my  son. — 

I  many  a  danger  true, 

5  hest  your  blades  that  drew, 

id  guard  that  orphan's  head  ! 

nd  women  wail  the  dead." 

>n-clang,  and  maitial  call, 

through  the  funeral  hall, 

the  walls  the  attendant  band 

rord  and  targe,  with  hurried 

ind  flitting  eneqjy 

m  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

lunds  to  warrior  dear 

:  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

Don  that  borrowed  force  ; 

'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 

>e. 

XIX. 

'  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
ike  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
id  hill  the  summons  flew, 
r  pause  young  Angus  knew  ; 
It  gather'd  in  his  eye 
mountain-breeze  to  dry  ; 
e  Teith's  youn^  waters  roll, 
and  a  wooded  knoll. 


That  eraced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  diapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swolnwas  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge  ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily, 
ITiough  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye, 
He  dash*d  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd 

high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fall'n, — for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife. 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd, 
And  up  the  chapd  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resmned  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame  ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear: 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchiefs  snowy  band  ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

WTio  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  (hripping  {rom  lYve  teceoX.  ^o^. 
Panting  and  traveVsoVS  ^ >afc  ^Voo^^ 
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The  latal  sign  of  (ire  and  iword 

Held  forth,   and  spoke  the   appaialed 

"  TIk  miUtei-pUce  is  Lamick  mead  ; 
Awed  fanJlllu:  signal  I  Norman,  speed  I" 
lAitd  most  he  duuige  ta  soon  the  hand, 
tt  Unk'd  lo  his  by  hoi)'  band, 
IT  the  fell  Cnas  of  blood  aad  brmd! 
id  miut  the  day,  so  blithe  thai  rose, 
l^tAiul  promiited  lapture  in  the  close, 
T  Berort  ils  wKing  hour,  divide 
I 'nicbridcgtoom  from  ihc  plighted  bride! 
Wid  bul  doom  I— it  must  1  it  mtui  I 
li  Otn- A I  pne's  cause,  her  ChieftMa's  tnisl. 
R|.Ker  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay  ) 
|!  SiRLcb  to  the  race — away !  away  I 

Yet  sloir  lie  Uid  hii  plaid  aside. 
And,  litigering,  eyed  his  lovely  btide. 
Until  be  saw  the  stnrltig  lear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  ; 
Then,  tmaluig  not  a  second  look. 
In  hajle  he  sped  htm  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backwani  ^lantsd,  till  on  the  hcalli 
Where  Lubnai^s  lake  supplies  iheTcilh. 
—What  in  the  racer's  bosom  siin'd  T 
The  Nckening  panE  of  hope  defcrr'd. 
And  Tnemury,  with  a  loituring  tiain 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  Ihiixt  for  martial  bune ; 
The  sloimy  joy  of  inoantaineets, 
Kre  yet  they  ru^h  upon  Ihe  ipean ; 
Andienl  forCloiiand  Chieftiun  bunting, 
'  id  hope,  from  wcU-fought  field  rctum- 

['  With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 

[  To  clasp  Iiis  Mary  tn  his  breasl. 

I  Stung  by  such  thonglils,  o'et  bank  tuid 

r  like  fite  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
■■Vnule  high  ttsolve.  and  feeling  strong 
"      ■  "  '!>  voluntary  song. 


Song. 

I^lie  houh  this  eight  mast  be  my  bed, 
\  llie  bracken  *  curtain  for  my  bi^ 
'  >  htOahj  till:  wanicr's  ttead. 


Far,  far,  from  love  oocl  thee 
To-morrow  eve.  more  sifUy  laJl 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  |^ 
My  vesper  song,  Ihy  wail,  $are( 

It  will  not  waken  we,  Maiy 
1  may  not,  dare  not,  fwicj  B 
The  grief  that  clouds  thj  lovely 
I  dare  not  ihink  upon  thy  tow, 

And  alt  it  promised  me,  1_ 
No  fond  regret  must  Numuut  kl 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  oo  ll 
His  heart  must  be  like  tn 


His 


>t  like  a. 


«f)«cll 


A  time  will  come  with  (eehii|b 
For.  if  I  fall  in  battle  fougjit. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  '   " 


Hnw  blithely  will  the  ei 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  n 
To  my  young  btide  and 


Not  faster  o'er  thy  heal 
llalqnidder.  speeds  the 
Rushing,  in  conRagralii 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dellc 
Wrapping  thy  cliSs  ' 
And  reddening  the 


i  and  dellc  tiM 
IBs  in  purple  W 
he  dark  laJnet  M 


Ihy  heaths  Ihe  y 
The  sigiuil  roused  lo  maRial  ot 
The  juUi^  margin  of  Loch  Vdl,' 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  ■' 

Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  Ihy  swampy  a 
l*hence  southward  tum'd  ita  nff 
Adown  Stiath-Gartney's  v^lcT  ( 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  nuj^** 

A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  lUU 
From  (he  grey  sire,  whose  I 

Coold  hardly  buckle  on  his  bn 
To  the  raw  boy.  whose  shaft  aM 
Were  yet  scarce  Icrtor  lu  the  cro 
Each  valley,  each  sequesler'd  ^e 
Muster'd  its  little  hotde  of  mei^ 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  h 
In  Highland  dales  thejr  ttrcMRi 
%V\\\  ^ovVero^  K^  «.Vve^  oihit  alol 
h.  vtnce  Ttime\t>ii,  ».'i*fao»t 


IIL] 
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Tin  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
Bjhundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood, 
Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  dan. 
No  oau,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  sommer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Sunrcy'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 
Aod  sent  his  scouts  o*er  hill  and  heath, 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
AH  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Stin  bweach  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rdbock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  burner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Dnchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nornred  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 
AHiea&'d  at  peace. — Now  wot  ye  why 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  western     frontier    scanned    witli 

care? — 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 
A  fidr,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 
Vor  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  looming  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  celL 
Hy  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan- U  risk  in  been  sung; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI. 

It  WIS  a  wild  and  strange  retreat. 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Vawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock,       1 
Mori'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock       ' 
From  Bcnvcnue's  grey  summit  wild,         ' 
And  here,  in  random  niin  piled. 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o  er  the  spot, 
i  And  form'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot. 
I  The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
L'nieis  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling-  of  a  Ibuntain  rill ; 


But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem*d  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young  ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  lair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  hold  their  silvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Rcpass'd  the  heights  of  Bcnvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go. 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo ; 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  Irom  the  shore. 
For  'cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The   rest   their  way   through   thickets 

break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring 

height, 
By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeam's  light ! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 
I'Laqh  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 
That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIII. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  oiv  lYvt  ct^kig^  V'^ 
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i  Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
I  To  DougWs  olKCure  abode. 
I  It  was  hui  with  iluii  dawning  main 
I  Tlut  Roderick  Dbu  hod  proudly  sworn 
I  Ta  dniwn  his  love  in  war  s  wild  roar, 
I  Noi  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  ; 
I   But  he  vfhu  steins  a  streaia  wilh  sand, 
I  And  letters  flame  with  flaxen  barnl, 
I  Has  ycl  a  harder  usk  to  prove — 
I  By  limi  resolve  to  cotiquer  lo»e  I 
I  Eve  liads  the  Chiel^  like  nsilcst  ghost, 
j  Still  hoverin;  near  bis  tieasurv  lost; 
I  Fur  (hoiigh  his  haughty  heart  deny 
\  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
itill  romlly  strains  his  annous  ear, 
\  The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 
jl  And  inly  did  he  ciu»  the  bceetc 
I  That  wnked  to  sound  the  mslting  trees. 
I  Bui  baili .'  «hat  mhigles  in  ilic  sicam: 
I  II  U  tbc  harp  oT  Allan-bane, 
I  That  wakes  its  mcaiure  slnw  ajid  high, 
■  Attuned  lo  sacred  minslrcby. 
1  What  mdliiij;  voice  attends  the  strings  ? 
\  Tkmlai,  ut  an  anj^l,  singi. 

^gmn  to  l^t  Oiigin. 
I  Ast  Maria  I  maiden  mild  I 

Listen  lo  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
I  Thnu  canst  hear  ihou^  from  tbc  nibj, 
nnst  sBTC  Tim' '  ' 
_  we  sleep  ben 
Though  banlsh'd, 
vilnl— 

P  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 
Uotber,  beat  a  sappliint  child  \ 

\  AvrAtaruit  midefiled  t 

The  tlbiy  couch  we  now  must  share 
I  Shall  wem  with  down  of  cider  piled. 

If  thy  ptoicciion  hover  ibert 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  brciihe  of  balm  if  tbou  hast 


I  Avt  Afarial  Slunlcis  styled  ! 
_  Fool  demons  of  the  earth  imd  a: 
u  tftc/r  wonted  bauni  cxili 


Shall  ilce  befiHC  th|rj 
lAV  bow  us  to  our  lot  u 

llcncath  ihy  guidance  renni 
Hear  for  a  maiJ  a  maiden's  p 

And  for  a  father  hou'  a  chil 
A\ 


As  llst'nin^  sliU,  Claii-AlpiM 
Stood  leaning  «ii  his  faeavv  n 
Until  the  page;  with  bumfite  i 
Twice  pointed  to  Uie  smi'c  da 
Then  while  his  plaid  tie  rotnid 
"  It  is  the  last  iioie-^'tts  thel 
He  mullerd  lhrice,--llie W 
Thai  angel-Yoice  shall  Rodcfl 
It  was  a  goading  thought — U 
Hied  hastier  down  the  moidn 
Sollen  he  flun^  him  in  diekM 
And  instant  'crxns  the  lake  itj 
They  landed  in  that  sJvery  U 
And  eastward  held  their  \\mA 
Till,  with  ihe  latest  beam*  •! 
The  band  arrived  on  Loniii^ 
Where  mnslet'd,  in  the  >«k  I 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial! 

A  various  scene  the  clansmoil 
Some  sale,   some  stood,   miJ 

slray'd  : 
But  most,  with  mantles  foMed 
Were  couch'd  lo  rest  upon  th| 
Scatce  to  be  knawn  by  curioq 
From  Ihe  deep  heather  whae 
So  wdl  was  matcb'd  the  taita 
With  haih-bell    dark    ud! 

green; 
Unless  where,  here  sud  thatc^ 
j   Or  lance's  point,  a  glioimerit 
I   Ijkc  glow-worm  Uraukling  th 

Bui  when,advandng  thtcmgh  \ 
Thejr  saw  ihi-  Chieftain's  eavl 
Their  shout  of  wclconie.  shrill 
Shook  the  sleep  mountaln't  £( 
Thrice  il  arose,  and  lahe  and' 
Three  times  relum'd  ibe  tnaii 
It  died  npim  UochastleV  plal^ 
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CANTO   FOURTH. 

I. 

"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears  : 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  ! " — 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandavc, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vcmiachar's  broad  wave. 


n. 

load  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 

prompted    to   the  bridegroom's 

tongue. 
hUe  he  stripped  the  wild -rose  spray, 
xe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 
11  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
kefiii  sentinel  he  stood. 
. !— on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
Instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
owl,  or  thou  dicst ! — What,  Malisc  ? 

— soon 
thou  rctum'd  from  Braes  of  Dounc. 
hy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 
u  bfing'st  us  tidini^s  of  the  foe." — 

while  the  Ficrv  Cross  hied  on, 
ILstant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 
liere  sleeps  the  Chief  ? "  \he  hench- 
man said. 
irt,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 

.  •■.ne  couch  I'll  be  your  guide." — 
!"     -  ^h.t,.in.riT  l>7  his  side, 
...  o  '.        'iJ^ slai ken'd l)ow — 
,  v.-     <Tl(*nior*<'M  !    -nise  thee,  hi)  ! 
"«»r:  ll.c  Cliit-iain  •  on  the  track, 

■  ii -i  vat»:^   ■■'    )  ^:-.*me  back." 

III. 

ther  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
at  of  the  foemcn  ?"  Norman  said.  — 
ii5.;  ici»'..'t*>  ^riin  near  and  far: 
.-.-j!  I,  -  ciiat  a  iMuid  of  war 
■r  •  -o  '1-  V*  beer  ready  boune, 
u.Ti'^;   cionm-ind,  to  march  from 

1.IOU3C;  i 


I 


King  James,  the  while,   with  princely 

powers. 
Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out  ; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?" — 
"  What!  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
Kach  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
l^nfit  for  arms  ;  and  given  his  charge. 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 
That   such   dear   pledge  may  rest  se- 
cure?"— 

IV. 

"'Tis  well  advised— the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true?" — 

**  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  call'd  ;  by  which,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MAI.ISE. 

"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew 
The  choicest  of  Ihe  ^tc^  v(e  had^ 


\ 
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Whea  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark  ; 
Su  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'raaha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 
And  sharp  the  hurrj-ing  pikeman's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 
A   child  might  scatheless   stroke   his 
brow." — 

V. 


NORMAN. 


(( 


**  Roderick  I  it  is  a  fearfiil  strife, 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  rt 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  r>iiU^ 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  tiance^ 
Whose   hair   can   rouse  like  waiiia 

lance, — 
*Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  nnfnrrd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  worid. 
Yet,  witness  e\-ery  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  ton, 
This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  .'- 
The  shapes  that  sought  mv  fearful  cond 
A  human  tongue  may  ne  er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who^  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifteii  beyond  nature*s  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  caune, 
Tn  characters  of  living  flame  ! 
Not  s]>oke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scrol] 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul  ;— 
Which  spills  the  foremost  foe 

man's  life. 
That    party    conquers    m  Tii 


That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  strelch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink,      j 
Clojic  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink,    , 
Rocking  Inrneath  their  headlong  sway,      [ 
And  dri//leil  by  the  ceaseless  s|)ray,  ■ 

Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream,    ' 
The  wizard  wails  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  disi.int  ri-^ls  ilie  Chief; — but  hush  ! 
Sec.  gliilini;  >Iuw  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  liermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  ^Ium^L•ring  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
Thai  hovers  oV-r  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
(Jr  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  w  atching  while  the  deer  is  broke.* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?  " 

MALISE. 

— "  Peace  !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me. 

Thy  words  were  eril  augury  ; 

liut  still  1  hold  Sir  Roilerick's  blade 

(.'Ian-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or 

hell. 
Yon  fiend -l)egotl en  Monk  can  tell. 
The  (!hieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

^^'  ^  "  .\ t  Doune,  o*er  -i  -. n*.  r.  ?i  >ea r  a. . ■  1  f^ 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord   1  Two  Barons  p;   .'       if.   I  .iincr:.  v  .i' 

The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word  : —  1  saw  the  Mor .    t    .  -.  ii  -Ut 

I  Aud  mark'd.  tl.- .  .«a  '.  j  .  \\. 


STRIFE.   — 

VII. 

"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  car 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan -Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 
I^ut  first  our  bnjadswonls  tasted  bloo 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofier'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  mv  l«nd  *\-*    .  : 
No  eve  shall  witr..*;.".  ^  »  .     v:    ' 
My  followers  gua:-    .  .r'l     ..ss',  i 
To  cast,  to  west  -.-J      .:«  ^  c  -i  i . 
Red  Murdoch,  bril^-  i-     c  !'.i<^    - 
Has  charge  t    k.-*  i  .  ■> -i.-r^^     /    •. 
Till,  in  deep      r'  n   iili;  -J^  1.  r,-  . 
He  light  on  tl     ^•.  »=.  i.  ^  •  1:;*.''  .•    • 
— Bui  sec,  wh     •'»r  ,*   1.  -  p  ■.  -  ,     ]).> 
Malise!   wha.  •..■ii  i^'.'s  ■■•  .•■  :  j«:>.  .'"  - 
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le's  soul,  high  tidings  those  ! 

ear  of  worthy  foes. 

'e  they  on  ?  " — "  To-monrow's 

•n 

em  here  for  battle  boune." — ^* 

ill  it  see  a  meeting  stem  ! — 

r  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 

the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
kI  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

on  Benledi's  side. 
1st  not? — well!  Clan- Alpine's 

the  Trosachs'  shaggy  glen  ; 
ch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 
maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 
is  hearth  and  household  fire, 
child,  and  son  for  sire, — 
naid  beloved  ! — But  why — 
«eze  affects  mine  eye  ? 
ju  come,  ill-omen'd  tear  I 
er  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 
!r  may  the  Saxon  lance 
ledi  from  his  stance, 
t  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
ding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
)m  as  his  trusty  targe. — 
post — all  know  their  charge. " 
:h  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
iswords   gleam,  the   banners 
ce, 

:o  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
ic  from  the  martial  roar, 
Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

he  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone ; 

sits  on  the  grey  stone 
t  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  ; 
ily  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
1  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
return — Dear  lady,  trust  I — 
etum  ; — he  will — he  must. 
it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
^e  from  impending  war, 
I  Clan-Alpme's  nigged  swarm 

by  the  approaching  storm. 
•  boats  with  many  a  light, 
le  livelong  yesternight, 
ce  flashes  darted  forth 

streamers  of  the  north  ; 

t///<c  fiifUMc — ready  for  battle. 


I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare?" — 

X. 

ELLEN. 

"  No,  Allan,  no  I  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
DrownM  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  his  ;  e'en  as  the  lake, 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke. 
Reflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  Gncme  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd   thine   omen 

aught  ? 
Oh  no  !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true  ; 
III  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  !  * 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kennelh's  fane, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own ; — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
HadDouglas'  daughter  been  his  son!" — 


XL 


"Nay,  lovely  Ellen  !— dearest,  nay! 

If  aught  should  his  retum  delay, 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 

As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he  s  safe  •,  aivdCot  iKt  Gwtme,— 
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My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  m  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  i^e, 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow, 
That  presaged  this  approa(ming  woe ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  tins  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe. 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer. " — 

ELLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  EUen^s  heart 

XII. 
ALICE  BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 
When   the  mavis*  and  merle  +  are 
singing, 
When   tlie  deer   sweeps   by,    and   the 
hounds  are  in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  wc  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  O  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eves  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech, 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 
That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd 
deer. 
To  keep  the  cold  away." — 


"  O  Richard  !  if  my  brother 
'Twas  but  a  fatal  dumce  ; 

For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried^ 
And  fortune  sped  the  lanoe. 


en 


"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  mu^ 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 

As  warm,  we^ll  say,  is  the 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  han^ 
And  lost  thy  native  land. 

Still  Alice  has  her  orvra.  Richard^ 
And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

XIII. 

*Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  gieenirc 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  ringing; 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  bn 
side. 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King^ 
Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — 

Like^^ind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'ddm 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech 
oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  de< 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  t 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hi 
For  thou  wen  christen'd  man ; 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 
For  muttcr'd  word  or  ban. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  with 
heart. 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  ej-c ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  wi 
part 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.' 


f> 


•  Thrush. 


t  Blackblni. 
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XIV. 

^allab  coniinxub. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  gn 
wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  stiU'd  t 
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ming  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
RicEard  is  &got8  bringing. 

^;an  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 
-e  Lord  Richard  stands, 
5  he  crossed  and  blessM  himself, 
not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  fM, 
It  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

:  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
woman  void  of  fear,  — 
if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
but  the  blood  of  deer." — 

loud   thou   liest,  thou  bold  of 
niood ! 

:aves  unto  his  hand, 
lin  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 
blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

brward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 
made  the  holy  sign, — 
If  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 
K>tless  hand  is  mine. 

I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf, 
riim  whom  Demons  fear, 
>w  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 
L  what  thine  errand  here  ?" 

XV. 

IPallab  c0tTtinneir. 

i  meiry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 
en.  ^ury  birds  are  singing, 

the    court    doth    ride   by  their 
monarch's  side, 
h  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

gaily  shines  the  Fairy-Lmd — 
all  is  gHstening  show, 
le  idlcgleam  that  Deceml)er'sbeam 
dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 
ur  inconstant  shape, 
low  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 
I  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

IS  between  the  night  and  day, 
cm  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 

sunk  down  in  a  sinful  frav, 
twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch  d 

away 
\\ie  joyless  TAhn  bower. 


"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould, 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him 
twice  — 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  uie  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

• 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 
But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline 

grey. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade ; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 
*Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fitz- 

James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,    starting,    scarce    supprcss'd    a 

scream  : 
"  O  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" — 
"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
IJy  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 
The  happy  path  of  my  retuni. " — 
"  The    happy    ppth  ! — what !   said    he 

nought 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  1^  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass?" — '*  No,  by  my  faith  ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 
"  O  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  ; 
I^am  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  wll  guide  the  stranger  sure ! — 
WTiat  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick  s  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  b\m\o  ^\dt  \iv«ft  te^." — 
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"  Sweet  Ellen,  clear  my  life  must  be, 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  biit  idle  breath. 
When   love  or  honour's  weigh 'd  with 

death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 
And  speak  my  purpose  Iwld  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  fn>m  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  befuresuch  blossom  smiled; 
Hy  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  mv  horses  wait : 
Tliey  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  l)ower, 
ril  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" — 
"O  :  hush.  Sir  Knight!  'twere  female  art. 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  so«)ihcd  my  praise  to  hear. 
That  fatal  Ixiit  hath  lured  thee  back, 
In  (lealhful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 
And  how,  ( )  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wr»;ck  my  vanity  brought  on  ! — 
One  way  remains — Til  tell  him  all — 
Yes  I  struggling  lx)som,  forth  it  shall ! 
Thou,  whose  li^ht  folly  bears  the  blame, 
Huy  tliine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 
Kut  first  —my  father  is  a  man 
(Hillaw'd  and  exil'd,  under  ban  ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 
With  me  'twere  infimv  to  we<l.  — 
Still  would'st  thou  speak? — then  hear 

the  truth  ! 
Fitz-James,  there  us  a  noble  youth, — 
If  yet  he  is  ! — exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremit>' — 
Thou  has  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart ! " 

XVIJI. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wilv  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

Hut  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  mai<len  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hoj>eless  agony, 

A«  death  had  seal'd  her  Sfalcolm's  doom, 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 


I 


Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James*s  cj^ 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathj. 
He  proffered  to  attend  her  side, 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
**0!  little  know'st  thou  Roderick*!  hoHl 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 
()  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern." 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shades 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'dlii 

brain. 
He  paused,  and  tum*d,  and  cameaga 

XIX. 

"Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting ironl !~ 
It  chance<l  in  fight  that  my  poor  swoA 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  kmL 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gate, 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  cmt, 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  nanfe 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lonl, 
I'ut  one  who  lives  by  lance  andsvoid. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shidd, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine; 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  i^g] 
Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thv  ^-ay ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be. 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 
Paused— kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  ' 

gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast. 
So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 
He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  d< 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 
Across  the  stream  thev  took  their  wj 
That  joins  Loch  Katnne  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd   loud   i 

high— 
*'  Murdoch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry?" 
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icr'd  forth — "  I  shout  to  scare 
\  from  his  dauity  fare." 
I — he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
brave  steed  : — "  Ah  !  gallaiit 
^! 

— for   me,   perchance—  twere 
rU 

had  seen  the  Trosachs'  dell. — 
,  move  first — but  silently ; 
>r  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die ! " 
nd  sullen  on  they  fared, 
nt,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

und  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
a  precipice's  edge, 
) !  a  wasted  female  form, 
by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
M  weeds  and  wild  array, 
a  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
ncing  round  her  restless  eye, 
le  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
3W  was   wreath'd   with    gaudy 
iroom ; 

sture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
crs,  which  the  eagles  fling 
and  cliff  from  dusky  wing  ; 
mIs  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
tan  plaid  she  first  descried, 
iek  d  till  all  the  rocks  replied  ; 
she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew, 
1  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
n  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
n  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
J  ! — the  voice,  in  better  time, 
ce  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
IT,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd, 
till 
ildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXII. 

Song. 

1  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 
say   my   brain  is  warp  d  and 

Tung — 
sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

lot  pray  i^i  Flighland  tongue. 

e  I  now  where  Allan  glides, 

\  my  native  Devan*s  tides. 


I 


So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  I 

Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown' d  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIIU 

"  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." 
"  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray 'd  Devan -side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 
And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 
But    oft    she  'scapes    from   Maudlin's 

charge.  — 
Hence,    brain-sick   fool !" — He   raised 

his  bow : — 
"  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch' d  a  bar  ! " — 
"  Thanks,     champion,     thanks ! "     the 

Maniac  cried, 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
**  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No  ! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" — 
O  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. — 

Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 

But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  ; 

And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung. 

Still,  still  it  loves  ihe  \jovi\axA  Vwv^^. 


« 


u 
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"  For  O  my  sweet  William  was  forester 
trae. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  z^^rvf  \ 
H  is  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland 
lay! 

"  It  wMs  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  tliou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  anil  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"  The  toils  are  piich'd,  and  the  stakes 
are  set, 
Ever  sin:'  nierrilv,  merrilv  ; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives 
they  whet. 
Hunters  live  so  cheerilv. 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stajr  of  ten.* 
Bearing  its  brandies  >iuniily  ; 

He  came  sl:itely  down  the  i;le:i, 
Kver  sim;  hardily,  hardily. 

**  It  was  there  he  nitt  with  a  woundetl 
doe. 

She  wa-.  bleedin:;  dcthfidly  ; 
SIiJ  waniM  \\\x\\  dI"  tlie  t  >i!s  below, 

(>,  v.»  hiili: fully,  r.irJifaily  \ 

"Ho  had  an  eve.  iind  he  oriikl  heel, 

Ever  .sing  warily,  vva»-ily ; 
He  had  a  fool,  and  he  culd  <]>ecd — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz-Jamcs's  miiiil  wn^  passion-tos-sV], 
Wlicn  FlleiTs  liint-  .iml  fears  were  li^t ; 
But  Munh.ich's  :»!ioul  Mis;>ii:ion  wn-nght, 
An'!Blnnclie'ss"ngc>nvi».*i"nbrou:^hr. — 
Not  like  a  stag  th.:;  ««;)ieN  the  snare, 
l^ut  lion  of  the  1r.'..:l  ..ware. 
He  waved  at  oiu.e  l:i>  Mifle  on  hii^h, 
**  I  >isclo<ie  thy  ireaeliery,  or  die  I  " 
Forllj  at  full  speed  the  ("iansinan  Hew, 
lUil  in  his  raee  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  sliaft  just  gva/ol  Fit z -James's  crest, 
And  thriird  in  Blanche's  faded  breast, — 

*  //.1W/7/J-  /CM  /ir.ujchcs  on  his  anilcrs. 


Murdoch  of  Alpine !  prove  thy 
Por  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  sndi  need! 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  \ 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couched  upon  the  heathery  moer 
Them  couldst  thou  reach! — it  maya 

be — 
Thine  ambushM  kin  thou  ne*er  shalt » 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee ! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  throst. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  mt 
strain 

I   F.re  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 

I    Bent  o'er  the  falKn,  witli  falcon  eyc^ 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die  ; 

:   Then  slower  wended  Ixick  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeiUng  lay. 

!  XXVI  I. 

I 

i    She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tfCC^ 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  sliaft. 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  Iaugh*d ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gi 
r)a;.jgled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The    Knight   to  stanch  the   life-stzu 

I  tried,— 

:    "  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  I "  sIjc  cried. 

I    *'  Tliis  hour  uf  tleath  has  given  me  mi 

,    ( »f  reason's  power  than  years  before  ; 
Fiir,  as  these  el.ibing  veins  decay, 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  something  tells  nic  in  ibine  ej"e, 
Tliat  thou  wert  mine  .avenger  bom.— 
See.>t  thou  this  tress?  —  (.)  \  still  I've  wc 
Th:s  litile  tress  of  vcllow  hair. 
Through  danijer,  frenzy,  and  despair 

■    Tr  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
Bui  blooil  and  tears  have  dimm'd 

>hine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  *twas  shrefl, 
XiT  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head 
Mv  brain  would  turn !— but  it  shall  wa 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
I'ill  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  sta: 

.    Xivd  \.\\o\i  V'A.V  Vir«v\^  vV  TBft  «^n. — 
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1 !  more  bright 
parting  light  ! — 
d's  honoured  sign, 
rved  by  mine, 
\  darksome  man, 
*  of  Alpine's  Clan, 
d  shadowy  plume, 
[id  brow  of  gloom, 
f  weapon  strong, 
inche  of  Devan*s 

y  pass  and  fell .  .  . 
C)  God !  .  .  .  fare- 


II. 

ave  Fitz-James ; 
t  pity's  claims, 
ed  grief  and  ire, 
maid  expire. 
\  my  relief, 
nder  Chief!" 
» tresses  fair 
>ridegroom's  hair; 
blood  he  dyed, 
)onnet-side  : 
is  tmth  !  I  swear, 

wear, 
nhriic 

l(»{lerick  Dhii ! 
IS  yon  faint  halloo? 
they  shall  know, 
n^erous  foe." 
I'Ut  i;narded  way, 

clifTs    Fitz-James 

is  desperate  track, 
c«*  turn'd  back, 
d  faint,  at  length, 
I  loss  of  strength, 
hicket  hoar, 
\x\A  perils  o'er : — 
itiires  pa^t, 
prove  the  last  ! 
ii];ht  have  puess'd, 
.  hornet's  nest 
varms  so  soon 
andsat  Doune? — 
V  they  search  me 

nd  the  shout ! — 


If  further  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  : 
V\\  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way. 


*t 


I 


XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown, 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  aell, 
The  fox  b  heard  upon  the  fell ; 
Enough  remains  01  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 
Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 
With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 
He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 
Tempcr'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 
But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 
Benumb  d  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 
In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 
Famish'd  and  chill' d,  through  ways  un- 
known, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on  ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 

"  Thy    name    and    purpose !      Saxon, 

stand  ! " 

"A  stranger."     "What  dost  thou  re- 
*     4  ft 
quire  :    — 

"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost." 

"  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?  "    "  No. " 

"  Thou  darest  not  call  thvself  a  foe  ?  " 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

I  le  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

**  Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast 

of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 
Frc  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sure  the}* 

lie. 
Who  say  thou  earnest  a.  sec^xct  ?j^^  V^  — 
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Thev  do,  by  heaven ! — Come  Roderick 
'  Dim, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 
And  let  me  but  till  mominj;  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest" 
"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
rhou  bear'st  i  he  l>olt  and  spur  of  Knight " 
•*  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 
Each  proud  oj.^prcssor's  mortal  foe." — 
"  Enough,  enough  ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 

lie  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer. 
The  hardcnM  flesh  of  mountain  deer ; 
1  )r\'  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd: — 
'•  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roilerick  Dhu 
A  clansinnn  born,  a  kinsman  tnie : 
Kach  w«^rd  aL:ainst  his  honour  s]>oke, 
1  Vmands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Vet  m«:»re,  — ui>«3n  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augur}*  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  nic  to  wind  my  horn, — 


Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  bni^ 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand: 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  can^ 
Will  I  depart  from  honour^s  laws ; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shni^ 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 
(luidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fii^ 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day; 
Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way.' 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  wat'dii 

ward. 
Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  gnan 
As  far  as  Coilantople's  ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  swop 
"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  !" 
"  Well,  rest  thee  :  for  the  bittern's  a 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  hillaln-." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gathered  heal 
Ami  spread  his  plaitl  ujHin  the  wnati 
And  the  brave  f'.>emen,  siile  by  sde. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothen  tried 
And  .sK'pt  until  the  dawning  beun 
I'urpled  the  mountain  and  the  Hicam 


CANTO     FIFTH. 

f  he  (fombal. 
I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  l>eam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first,  by  the  bcwilder'd  pilgrim  spied, 
It  smiks  u]wn  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  >ilvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side; — 

I'air  as  that  l>eani.  although  the  fairest  far, 
Ciiving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  ]>ride. 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  War. 


11. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warrioR  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
-And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 


That  o'er,  the  dael*  around  him  thrr 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  tnie  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gie>'. 
A  wildering  path  ! — they  winded  nim 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 


*  The  Scottish  Highlander  calb  himself  Gi 
or  (laul,  and  terms  the  Lowlandcn  S^ 
OT  Saxonv 
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ding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
iings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
:he  vales  between  that  lie, 
ing's  turrets  melt  in  sky  ; 
ik  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
>t  the  length  of  horseman's  lance, 
t  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
:e  from  the  hand  to  gain  ; 
^  oft,  that,  bm^ting  through, 
vi-thom  shed   her  showers  of 


w,— 

nond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear,  1 
ill  but  Beauty's  tear !  ' 

III. 

h  they  came  where,  stern  and 
eep, 

sinks  down  upon  the  deep, 
nnachar  in  silver  flows, 
dge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
hollow  path  twined  on, 
steep   bank   and   threatening 
)ne; 

red  men  might  hold  the  post 
dihood  against  a  host. 
ed  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
irfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
ogles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 
:hcs  bright  of  bracken  green, 
ther  black,  that  waved  so  high, 
tie  copse  in  rivalry. 
•e  the  lake  slept  deep  and  stilly 
ITS  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 
>oth  path  and  hill  were  torn, 
intry  torrents  down  had  borne, 
■d  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
ae  was  the  road  to  trace, 
?,  abating  of  his  pace, 
y  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
I  Fitz -James,  by  what  strange 
ise 

t  these  wilds?  traversed  by  few, 
1  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

iael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 
my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
h  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
it  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
re,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
d  m  pursuit  of  game,  / 


All  seemM  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain -guide. 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied." 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?  " 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 

"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urj^e  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  tliis  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war. 
Against  Clan-Alpine,  rais'd  by  Mar?" 
— "  No,  by  my  word  ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard  ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Wliich  else   in    Doune    had    peaceful 

hung."— 
"  Free  be  they  flung !  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  !— as  free  shall  wave 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you 

show 
Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" — 
"  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  1  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight  : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VI. 

Wroth ful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lower' d  the  dansmaiC  % sa^\^ ^ccs^V 
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A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"  Ami  heara  St  thou  why  he  drew  his 

blade  ? 
Ileard'st  thou,  that  shameful  word  and 

blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.  ' — 
"  Still  was  it  outrage  ; — yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claimM  sovereignty  his  due ; 
While  Albanv,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  lx:)rn.)w  d  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  King,mew"d  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
Hut  then,  tliy  Chieftain's  rob!>or  life  I — 
Winning  mean  jircy  by  cau-iclcss  strife, 
Wronchini:  fr«»m  niin'd  Lowland  ^wain 
Hi.s  Ikt.Is  an-.l  harvest  rcarM  in  vain.— 
Mcthinks  a  «iuu],  like  thine,  shouM  scorn 
The  spoils  from  .such  foul  foray  lx)rne," 

VII. 

The  (Jacl  '-jlii'lil  liim  grim  the  wliilc. 
And  .iii'iwor'-l  with  "lisd  w\\\\\\  'luiK-, — 
"Saxon,  from  ynn  icr  nii^uiilain  lii^ii, 
I  niarkM  i!iv.e  scn-l  deli^jlitc^  eye. 
Far  to  the  sniuh  and  east,  whcie  lav, 
Kxteiulcl  !i;  ^r.cci'^sinn  i;ny, 
J)cep  waviiij:  tivMs  and  |ia>turc'^  green, 
Wir't\i;..":ilIc.>lojicsLin«lgr<)ve>bot\\e'jn: — 
Ti)v>'*  foitili^  T'l-i"<,  tli.ir  SI  fti.-nM  vale. 
Were  o:ue  tlie  l.»irtliri_;;ht  of  the  Ci.'.el  ; 
The  strnni^er  eanie  with  iron  lia'ul, 
And  tr.'ni  our  fa;hers  ret"t  tlie  lan-.l. 
^^'here  dwell  we  now  !  See.  rudely  >well 
Crnj;  over  cr.ig.  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  treail, 
l''.)r  falien'd  <lerr  nr  hou>eli«il.l  liread  ; 
A.>k  we  fi«r  iLieks  the-:e  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  ni'»untain  might  reply,-— 
*To  you,  as  to  your  -^ireo  nf  ynre, 
Belong  the  target  and  elnyiii  ne  I 
I  Hve  von  shelter  in  n'.v  l-r.-a^t, 
\'our  own  good  bla<les  luu-t  win  the  rest.' 
Tent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'^t  thou  we  will  n.'t  sally  forth, 
To  <;poil  the  spoiler  a.«>  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
y\y,  by  my  soul  1 — While  on  yon  plain 
TJjc  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  gram ; 


I 


I 


\ 


While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  st 
But  one  along  yon  riveVs  maze, — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,redeem  hUsli 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who! 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true? 
Seek    other    cause    'gainst    Rode 
Dhu."— 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz-James, — "And,iri90i 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  bebnm 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?  **- 
**  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  doe : 
Iladst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  tro 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  straj^d, 
I  seek,  gt^ul  faith,  a  Highland  mai^ 
Free  hailst  thou  l>een  to  come  and  f 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  fot 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
1  ladst  thou.unheanl,  been  doom'd  to 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." — 
"  Well,  let  it  j^ass ;  nor  will  1  now 
Fresh  cause  o(  enmity  avow, 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thybi 
1-^nough,  I  am  by  pR^mise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  prid 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan- Alpine's j 
In  jicace  ;  but  when  I  cume  again, 
I  mme  with  banner,  brand,  and  ha 
As  leader  seeks  hi<5  mortal  foe. 
I"'or  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bowei 
Ne'er  panted  f<^r  the  appointed  honi 
A-;  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rel)el  Chieftain  and  his  hand  !" 

TX. 

"Have,  then,  thv  wish  I  "—He  whisi 

shrill. 
And  he  was  an^iwcr'tl  from  the  hill; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
ln<tant,  through  copse  and  heath,  ai 
lujunets  ami  .spears  and  Ijcnded  bow 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  cmce  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  >hinglc5  grey  their  lances  star 
The  bracken  bush  sen<is  forth  the  d 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Xte  bi\^\Xvc^  vdAo  ^-ir,  vcu^  VrumL^ 
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tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
L  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
Lie  garrisoned  the  glen 
ith  full  five  hundred  men, 
owning  hill  to  heaven 
mean  host  had  given, 
their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
there  they  stood,  and  still 
oose  crags  whose  threatening 
»s 

ing  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 
ifant's  touch  could  urge 
Jong  passage  down  the  verge, 
and  weapon  forward  flung, 
mountain-side  they  hung, 
tainecr  cast  glance  of  pride 
iledi's  living  side, 
his  eye  and  sable  brow 
tz-James — "  How  say'st  thou 
r? 

Clan- Alpine's  warriors  tnie ; 
in, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! "  • 

;  was  brave  : — Though  to  his 

rt 

ood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 

1  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

he  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 

against  a  rock  he  bore, 

f  placed  his  foot  before  : — 

e,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

rm  base  as  soon  as  1." 

ck  mark'd— and  in  his  eyes 

as  mingled  with  surprise, 

em  joy  which  warriors  feel 

worthy  of  their  steel. 

:e  he  stood — then  waved  his 

d: 

k  the  disanpearing  band ; 

ior  vanish  d  where  he  stood, 

or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  ; 

d  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

lale  and  copses  low ; 

as  if  their  mother  Earth 

ow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

s  last  breath  had  tossM  in  air, 

nd  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

>ut  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 

ith  and  fern  were  waving  wide: 

last  g\znce  was  glinted  back. 


From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and 

jack, — 
The  next,  all  uiweflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 


XI. 

Fitz-James    look'd    round — ^yet   scarce 

believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ;  — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
They  moved  : — I  said  Fitz-James  was 

brave. 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive  ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood, 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through, 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life, 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep. 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  iii  silence  strode  before,  I 

And  reached  that  lotienl^  ^^o\kv!^tv^'^q\^>  V 
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Which,  daughter  or  tiiree  mighly  lakes, 
I    From  Vennaiiliar  iti  silver  breaks, 
I  Sweeps  through  the  plaiu,  and  ceaseles 

I  On  Bochaslle  the  mouldering  liaes, 
I  Where  Rome,  Ihe  Einpresa  of  the  world, 
I  Of  tore  her  eagle  wing^  unfurl'd. 
I  Ana  here  his  cmiisa  the  Chieftain  slaid, 
I  Threw  ilonTi  hiii  tareet  and  his  plaid, 
I  And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said — 
V  "  Bold  Suon  I  to  his  promise  just, 
I  Vich-Alpine  hu  dischaiged  his  trust. 
I  ThUmttrderousChict thisrutlitessnaan, 
I  Thit  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
I  Hath  led  thee  safe,  tlicough  waich  and 

F  Par  past  Clan-Alpine's  oulmosi  guairl, 

I  Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  lo  steel, 

I  A  Chienain's  vengeance  thuu  ihalt  lecl. 

I  S«e,  here,  all  Titntageless  I  stand, 

I.  Arm'd.  like  thyself,  wilh  ^ngle  brand : 

I. For  this  u  CoilaDiocte  foH. 

|.  Add  thou  must  luepuiee  with  thysword." 


I  plight  mine  honoar, 
Thai,  to  thy  aatiire  st 
With  each  advanljigc  shaU  ll 


A'The  Saxon  paused  :— "  I  ne'er  delay'd, 

■  When  foemaii  hade  me  draw  my  blade : 

■  May  more,   brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  UiT 

■  death : 

^'Vet  sure  thy  Diir  and  generous  faith. 

■  And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preiervcd, 

■  A  betler  meed  have  well  deserved  : 

V  Can  nought  bat  blood  our  feud  atone ! 
|^Ar«  there  no  means!" — "  No,  Stninget, 


|-For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
BSetwcen  the  living  and  the  tod  ; 
f  ■  Who  Birills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
■■Hia  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' " 
'"TTien.  bvmy  word,"  tJie  Saxtm  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  aheady  read. 
*— k  yonder  bralie  beneath  the  dift— 
ire  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  siilT. 
IS  Fate  hath  solved  her  prophecy. 
a  jrield  to  Fate,  and  not  lo  me. 
'o  Jame^  at  Stirling,  let  as  go, 
■When,  if  thoa  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 
Bfi '/  (he  Xij^  shall  not  agree 
Woernat  Ibeegimee  and  favour  frw. 


Dark  lightning  11 

"  Soars  thy  presumpli 
Bcoiuse  a  wretcW  k«t^  ^3 
M  omoge  to  name  lo  Rcili  ' 
He  yieldi  not,  be,  to  man 
Thou  add'si  IhiI  fuel  to  to 
My  clansma 

Not  yet  prepared?— By  ht_ 
My  thought,  nod  hold  thyvi 

.'\s  thai  of  some  vain  a 

Who  ill  deserved  my  cc 

Anil  whose  best  boast  ts  bmU 
A  braid  of  his  fair  tiidy''s  In ' 
•'  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  (L.- 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  tt«^  J 
Fur  I  have  sviQin  this  t<Taid| 
In  the  bcfl  blood  that  <n 
Now,   tnic«,    fajewdll    i 

Vet  think  not  that  by  ibcc  |j 
I'roud  Chief  I  can  couite     " 
Thuu^  not  fromcopseiaT 
Start  at  my  whittle  claa 
Of  this  snrall  liom  oi     ' 

Wotdd  fearful  odds  a„ 

But  fear  not — doubt  not — 

We  try  this  ouarrel  hilt  to  hill.' 
Then  each  =.t  nn.  ,.  h„  M,  i,.._  , 
Eachondi.-,'. 
Each  look  1 1 

Then  fool..,,  ; 

In  dubious  str.lc  Uny  Uarliiy  c» 


HI  ft 


it  tliCI 


That  on  Ihe  ( 
Whose  bra.,.,,  - 
Had  death  - 
For,  train'.!   . 
Fill-Jam  fs'ji.: 

'toavtoA.uis.i 
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expert,  though  stronger  ^u*, 
[natntain'd  unecjual  war. 
s  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
ig  flood  the  tartans  dyed, 
lerick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
T*d  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
m  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
I  winter  shower  is  proof, 
1  vulnerable  still, 
Tild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
vantage  ta^en,  his  brand 
xierick's   weapon  from   his 

rard  borne  upon  the  lea, 
I  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

d  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my 
e  !  "— 

its,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
It  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 
ler  darting  from  his  coil, 
iiat  dashes  through  the  toil, 
ntain-cat    who    guards    her 

z-James  s  throat  he  sprung ; 
3Ut  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 
I  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
nt  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 
's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
rrate  grasp  thy  frame  might 

irs  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 

they    strain!    down,    down 

go, 

ibove,  Fitz-James  below, 
ain's  gripe  his  throat  com- 
s'd, 
'^as  planted  on  his  breast ; 

locks  he  backward  threw, 
brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
1  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 
I'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 

and  fury  ill  supplied 
I  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
>  late  the  advantage  came, 
»  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 
the  dagg^er  gleamed  on  highf 


Reerd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and 

eye. 
Down  came  the  blow  !  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp  ; 
Unwoundea  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Kedeem'd,    unhoped,    from    desperate 

strife  ; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last ; 
In  Roderick  s  gore  hedipp'd  the  braid, — 
"  Poor  Blanche  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid  : 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; . 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed  ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot  — 
— '*  Exclaim    not,    gallants  1    question 

not. — 
You,  Herbert  and  Luffhess,  alight, 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
l^t  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
1  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune, 
To  see  the  archer- game  at  noon  ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"Stand,    Bayard,    stand!"— the   steed 

obe^'d. 
With  archmg  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loved  his  \otA.  Vo\vfiax. 


\ 
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•    No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 
;    No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
I    But  wreath  d  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
;    And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
i    Turn'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirred  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fier>'  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launchM,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  thev  flew  ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prickM  the  Knight, 
His  merr)-men  tollow'd  as  they  might 
Along  thy  Ixinks,  swift  Teiih  I  the)'  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide  ; 
ToiT)'  and  Ixndrick  now  arc  past. 
And  Doanstoi^Ti  lies  behind  them  cast ;   j 
They  rise,  the  bannerM  towers  of  Doune, 
Thev  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon  : 
^lair-Drummond  sees  the  houfs  strike 

fire,  ; 

They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochter-    ; 

tvre  ; 
They  mark  ju:>t  glance  and  disappear 
The  loftv  bruw  of  ancient  Kier  ; 

SMI.  * 

They  bathe  tlicir  cuuri>ers'    sweltering 

side?, 
Dark  Forth  I  amid  thy  slugi^iih  tides. 
And  on  the  op]><  ising  sliore  take  Liruuiul, 
With  j'LinIi,   with  »cr;imble,  and  with 

bound. 
Righl-haMil  they  leave  tliy  cliffs,  Craig- 

Forih  : 
And  stM>n  ihe  bulwark  of  the  Xortli, 
(jrey  Stirling,  witii  her  lowers  and  town. 
Upon  llieLr  lieet  career  look'd  down.         \ 

XIX. 

A:>  uj)  the  flinty  path  they  strainM, 
Suildcn  Ilia  slectl  the  leader  rein'd  ; 
A  ^\^\\?\  ti)  hi.5  >.;i:ire  he  riun^;, 
\\  :io  iii>Mr.t  i<.»  i;i>  siimip  >prun.:j : — 
**  Scest  lliuu.  r^e  Vaux,  yon  woodsman 

Who  town -ward  liohK  the  rockv  wav. 
Of  stature  tall  and  Pikt  array': 
Mark'st  tliou  ilie  fiini.  yet  active  stride. 
With  whicli  lie  >caie>  liie  ni'.»;iniain-Mile? 
Know':>t  :h«ni  from  whence  he  comes,  or 

whom  ?  " 
'*Xo,  by  my  word  ;— a  burly  groom 


He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  das 
A  l)aron's  train  would  nobly  grace 
*'  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  !  can  fear  sof 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye? 
Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scotti^  g 
*Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  S 
The  uncle  of  the  k^ish'd  EarL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe ; 
I'he  King  must  stand  upon  his  gua 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepare 
Then  right-hand   wheei'd  their  M 

and  straight 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gale: 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  «i 
Fn)m  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  gn 
Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shcU 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself: 
**  Ves  !  all  is  true  mv  fears  coiid  fiu 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  GnaKi 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  kd 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  stedL 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 
( lod  grant  the  ransom  come  not  bl 
The  abbess  liatli  her  promise  gi^tiv 
My  child  shall  l>e  the  bride  of  heave 
— Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  I 
For  lie,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  ( 
I  low  excellent  I — but  that  is  h\\ 
And  now  mv  buMness  is — to  die. 
— Ve  towers !  within  whose  circuit d 
A  DougLis  by  his  Si)vereign  bled; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound! 
That  oft  hiisi  heard  the  death-axe  so 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  head.sman'sblotHivhaii 
The  <hingeon,  block,  and  nameless t 
Prepare— for  Douglas  ^eeks  his  dud 
—  But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  iolk 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel! 
And  see  I  upon  tlie  crowded  street, 
In  mtJiley  groups  what  masquers  m 
Ijanner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  druE 
And  merry  morrice-danccrs  come. 
I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  army, 
Tiic  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-d 
\  ixssR.%  v{V\\.\xt  vVvex^  \  \a  loves  such  si 
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good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 
•ugh  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 
where,  in  proud  career, 
)orn  tilter  snivers  spear, 
to  the  Castle-park, 
ny  prize ; — King  James  shall 
k 

tamed  these  sinews  stark, 

:e  so  oft^  in  happier  days, 

wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXL 

;  gates  were  open  flung, 
ring  draw-bridge  rock'd  and 

1  loud  the  flinty  street 

e  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

down  the  steep  descent 

md*s  King  and  nobles  went, 

dong  the  crowded  way 

e  and  loud  huzza. 

lames  was  bending  low, 

,ie  jennet*s  saddlebow, 

»  cap  to  city  dame, 

xi  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 

ne. 

he  simperer  might  be  vain, — 

the  fairest  of  the  train. 

;  greets  each  city  sire, 

s  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 

le  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

5  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 

1    the    heavens    with    their 

aims, — 

e  the  Commons'  King,  King 

lesl" 

e    King   throng'd  peer  and 

rht, 

dame  and  damsel  bright, 
y  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
ep  street  and  crowded  way. 
le  train  you  might  discern 
ring  brow  and  visage  stem  ; 
)les  moum'd  their  pride  re- 
in'd, 

lean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd ; 
i,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 

from  home  a  banish 'd  man, 
ught  upon   their  own  grey 
er, 
Ti^  woods^  their  feudal  ^owter, 


\ 


And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequerM  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, — 
P'riar  Tuck  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch' d,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,  — 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Nor  call'd  in  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  homehis  comrades  bare. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring, 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue. 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd; 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had 

shown. 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth -fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragaietvX.  \.Vviou^\!cv.^^Vj^^ 


\ 
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'    A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; 

'    And  still  in  Slirlinjj's  royal  park. 

The  «;rey-hairM  >ircs,  who  know  the  past, 
To  sirani^ers  iH>int  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 

TIic  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  I.arlies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  Io«^k  unmove<l,  bestow'd 
A  pur>e  well  fdl'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  !>miled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  tliri-w  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
\Vho  no\v,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  s]inr;>er  glance,  the  dark  grey  man  ; 
Till  >\hi«*pirs  losc  among  the  thnmg. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
MunI  to  the  Douglas  MikmI  l>eIong ; 
The  old  men  maikM  and  >ho<'k  the  head. 
To  see  l:is  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  a-ide.  and  told  each  son, 
Of  fiats  un<'!i  ilic  I"'.;:g!ish  dt»no, 
Kre  D<niM;is  i-f  tlu*  *«lalwart  hand 
Was  exiJL-d  frt.)m  \\\>  native  laml. 
The  women  ]T.iiVd  his  stately  form. 
Though    wrcck'd    by  many  a  winter's 

storm  ; 
The  y«»\it!i  with  nwe  and  wonder  saw 
His  sircnglli  surpa>>ing  Nature's  law. 
Tlui>  jvui^iol,  as  i«>  their  \\t Hit,  the  crowd, 
Till  murmur  ro.>e  to  clamours  loud. 
Ihit  not  a  glance  fn»m  that  prou<l  ring 
Of  peers  wlio  circled  roumi  the  King, 
Willi  I  )ouglas  held  communion  kind, 
( )r  c.dlM  the  bani.^hM  man  to  mind  ; 
No,  not  frcMu  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  >ide  the  honour'd  place, 
r»egirt  his  bo.ird,  and,  in  the  field, 
Runul  safety  un<lemeath  his  shield  ; 
For  lie.  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ! 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  h^^se  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull 

down. 
That  venisf)n  free,  and  Bourdcaux  wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 


I 


I 


I 
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But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas^  sad 
Nor  bnl)e  nor  threat  could  e*cr  divide 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  Nonl^x 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-waj. 
And  dashing  on  the  antler  d  pirr. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drok 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  tlKipa 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and  w  ith  his  leash  unbooi^ 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that 
The  King's  cold  look,  the  noUes^  i 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proi^ 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 
To  shai-e  his  board,  to  watch  his  htd. 
And  oft  would  Kllen,  Lufra*s  neck 
In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  desk ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  wil 

name 
Of  Lufra,  Kllen*s  image  came. 
I  lis  stifled  wrath  is  brimnrking  hfgb^ 
In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eve; 
As  waves  l>efore  the  bark  dtnik. 
The  crowd  gave  way  l)efore  his  Stride ; 
Neeils  but  a  butTet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  sensele^s  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  dciL 
Though  gaunt leted  in  glove  of  stecL 

XXVI. 

Then  clamourM  loud  the  royal  train. 
And  brandishM  swf  inls  and  staves  amab 
But  stem  the  Baron's  warning — "Bad 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Ves  I  behold. 
King  James  !  The  Douglas,  doom'd 

old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends. 
Nor    craves    thy   grace    but    for  \ 

friends." — 
"  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  I>ord  !'*  the  Monarch sau 
"  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan. 
Thou,  James  of  Both  well,  wert  the  mi 
'llic  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
M'^  vf  ovnaxv-mercY  would  not  know : 
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Monarch's  presence  brook 
low,  and  haughty  look  ? — 

the  Captain  of  our  Guard  \ 

Tender  fitting  ward. — 

he  sports !" — ^for  tumult  rose, 

m  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

r  the  sports ! "  he  said,  and 

m'd, 

I    our   horsemen    dear   the 

md." 

XXVIL 

\x  wild  and  misarray 

fair  form  of  festal  day. 
aen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
J  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
re  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
nis  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
arith  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
r  urge  tumultuous  war, 
and  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
ipears  in  circle  deep, 
r  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
he  rear  in  thunder  pour 

with  disorder'd  roar. 

the  noble  Douglas  saw 
ions  rise  against  the  law, 

leadintj  soldier  said, — 
>f  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade, 
ithood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
ood  deed,  permit  me  then 
ith  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

ntle  friends  !  ere  yet  for  me, 

he  bands  of  fealty. 

y  honour,  and  my  cause, 

?e  to  Scotland's  laws. 

K)  weak  as  must  require 

your  misguided  ire  ? 
ffer  causeless  wrong, 

selfish  rage  so  strong, 
►f  public  weal  so  low, 
tiean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Is  of  love  I  should  unbind, 
t  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 
i^lieve,  in  yonder  tower 
soothe  my  captive  hour, 
those  spears  our  foes  should 
id, 

kindred  gore  are  red  ; 
in  fruitless  brawl  begun, 
at  mother  wails  her  son  ; 


For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still ! " 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge, 
With  sighs  resign 'd  his  honour's  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelhng  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through    Stirling  streets   to   lead   his 

train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common 

fool? 
Hear'stthou,"  hcsaid,  "theloud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  1 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  Uieir  morning 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day. 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway  ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  mv  seat 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
P'antastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fferce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
O  who  would  w\s\i  lo  V«  VVv^  Vvai^X 


\ 
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XXXI. 

**  But  soft !  what  me;>scnger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed? 
I  p:ue^s  his  co-^nizance  afar— 
What  from  our  cousin,  Jolin  of  Mar?" — 
*'  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep 

bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  : 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 
The  outlaw'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew  ; 
*Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  arrayed. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  so<m 
Your  grace  will  liear  of  battle  fought ; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  Ixjsought, 
Till  for  such  danger  he  j^rovide. 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.' 

XXXII. 

"Thou  wam'st  nie  1  have  done  amiss, — 
I  .should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this  : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  h]K'e<l  thy  fonner  way  ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  k>{  mine  shall  be  thv  meed. 
Say  to  our  faiihful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war  ; 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  kniglit; 
And  I>ouglns  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lo»t 


w 


Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  hod 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  fed, 
For  their  Chiefs  crimcsy  avengii^  su 
Bear  Mar  our  message^  Braco;  fly!' 
He  tum*d  his  steed, — '*  My  li^e^  I'hae; 
Yet,  ere  I  cro&s  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  dnn 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn 'J, 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retnm'd. 

XXXIIL 

III  \inth  King  James'  mood  that  da|^ 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismissM  the  courtly  tlua 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  son^ 
Nor  less  upon  the  saddenM  toum 
The  evening  bunk  in  sorrow  do«& 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumourM  feuds  and  mountjun  vai 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms  : — the  Douglas  too^ 
They  moum'd  him  pent  uithiD  the  boli 
*'  Where  stout  Karl  William  was  of  old 
And  there  his  word  the  si)eakastud, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  j.K>inted  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  pressed; 
And  busy  talkers  said  the>'  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine*s  shore; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  broi 


CANTO   SIXTH. 

Sht  <6itarb-|loom. 
I. 

The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den  ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

And  ^i-aming  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  \o  \]de\;icvCLivurai&  ^ 
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What  various  scenes,  and,  O I  what  scenes  of  woe, 

Are  witness*d  by  that  red  smd  struggling  beam ! 
The  fever*d  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  oeholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin*d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  g^-x'c  and  jail, 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream  ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  waiL 


II. 
m  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
oldier-step  and  weapon-dang, 
drams,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

to  weary  sentineL 

rii  narrow   loop  and   casement 

W'd, 

abeams  sought  the  Court  of  Ciuard, 

Sniggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

I'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

ifortless  alliance  shone 

ghts  through  arch  of  blacken'd 

stone, 

ow'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 

Jeform'd  wth  beard  and  scar, 

^ard  from  the  midnight  watch, 

rver'd  with  the  stem  debauch  ; 

e  oak  table's  massive  board, 

!d    with    wine,    with    fragments 

stored, 

)eakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'er- 
thrown, 

1  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
weary,  snt>red  on  floor  and  bench ; 
abour'il  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 

chill'd   with  watching,    spread 
their  hands 

le  huge  chimney's  dying  brands, 
round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
ry  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 
drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
.>nants  of  a  feudal  lonl, 
vn'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
ieftain  in  their  leader's  name  ; 
turcrs  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
J  by  battle  which  they  loved, 
the  Italian's  clouded* face, 
rarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
lountain-loving  Switzer  there 
freely  breathed  in  mountain-air  ; 
\cm'mg  there  despiseil  the  soil, 


That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German 

name ; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train\l  to  wield 
The  hea\-y  halberd,  brand,  and  shield  ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  lK>ld ; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll'd ; 
Ami  now,  by  holy  tide  antl  feast, 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  hchl  debate  of  bloody  fray, 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their 

words, 
Their  hands  ofl  grappled  to  their  swords; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
(_)f  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Ik)re  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of 

Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were 

heard  ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spi>ke  ! — 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Urent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut 

short, 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud,  '*  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 
I-^t  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 
Like  brethren  ot  l\\c  \itt«v<\.  ^yA  ^'^^•axr 
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V. 

Soibitr's  Song. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poole 

Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl. 

That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black-jack. 

And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 

Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  thy  lioaor, 

Drink  upsees  *  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip^ 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  blade  eye; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domams  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor, 
Bweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 


VI. 

Tlie  wanler's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, — beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  witli  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarrVl, 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"What  news?"  they  roar'd  :— **  I  only 

know, 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  thcv  dwell; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast. " — 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such 

spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  haq^ ! 
Get  thee  an  sme,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  b^d." — 

*  Bacchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch. 


\ 


vii. 

"  No,  comrade  ; — no  such  forf 
After  the  fight  these  sought  < 
That  aged  harper  and  the  gi 
And,  ha\'ing  audience  of  thf 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  t' 
And  bring  them  hithe^^vard 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  nu 
For    none  shall    do    then 

harm"— 
"Hear  ye   his  boast?"  c 

Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  janglmf 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  besic 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggc 
To  pay  the  forester  his  ft 
I'll  have  my  share  howc' 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar, 
Bertram  his  fonvard  stej 
And,  burning  in  his  ver 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit 
Laid  hand  upon  his  da^ 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp' 
And  dropp'dat  once  th< 
So,  from  his  morning  ' 
The  sun  of  May,  throi 

tears. 
The  savage  soldiery. 
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y  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed, 
admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

'  spoke, — "Soldiers,  attend  ! 
was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
m  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 
him  in  the  battle  bled. 
:he  valiant,  or  the  stron^^ 
le's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — 
De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
at  or  good  or  ill, — 
me  of  the  part  I  play'd  : 
an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  I 
I  by  forest  laws, 
r  Need  wood  knows  the  cause, 
.—if  Rose  be  living  now," — 
his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
ir  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou, 
ny  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
in  of  our  watch  to  hall  : 
my  halberd  on  the  floor  ; 
at  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 
maid  injurious  part, 
hall  quiver  in  his  heart  ! — 
>se  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 
w  John  de  Brent     Enough." 

IX. 

tain  came,  a  gallant  young, — 
ardine's  house  he  sprung, ) 
he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
is  mien,  his  humour  light, 
2;h  by  courtesy  controll'd, 
is  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
x)m  maiden  ill  could  brook 
ing  of  hb  curious  look 
less  eye  ; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 
.vis  was  a  generous  youth  ; 
s  lovely  face  and  mien, 
o  the  garb  and  scene, 
tly  bear  construction  strange, 
oose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
;  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 
3  seek  a  champion's  aid, 
white,  with  harper  hoar, 
t  damosel  of  yore .? 
ligh  quest  a  knight  require, 
e  venture  suit  a  squire  ?  " — 
;ye  flash 'd  ; — she  paused  and 
I'd,— 
zve  J  to  do  with  pride ! — 


— Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 

strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 
Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz -James." 

X. 

The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
And  said, — "  This  ring  our  duties  own  ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  host,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 
But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  ; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  theproffcr'd  gold  ;— 
"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 
And  O  forget  its  ruder  part  ! 
The  vacant  purse  shall  ue  my  share. 
Which  in  my  barret-cap  I'll  bear. 
Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks, — 'twas  all  she  could— the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent  : — 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  "weaX  aX>ON^  Oasivx  q»"»«w. 
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With  thcChiefs  birth  begins  our  can: 

Our  hatp  must  soothe  the  tn&nt  heir, 
Tench  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  carliot  feat  of  field  or  chase  ; 
I    in  peace,  in  war,  our  taiJc  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  ieavG  him  till  we  pour  oar  verse, — 
A  doleful  tribute  !— o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  nie  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  I  " — 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent  ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  : 
Vet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 
God  bless  (he  house  of  Beaadescrt  ! 
Atid,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer, 
Mor?  than  to  guide  Ihe  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  e«id  old  Minstrel,  follow  me  ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieflain  shalt  thou  see." 


Then,  from  a  tusled  Tron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Throufih  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  Ihcy  pass'd,  where,  deep  within, 
"    ike  prisoner's  moan,  and  fellers'  din; 
gh  rusge<]  vaults,  where,  lo<»ely 

ly  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's 

And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 
l-'or  wrenching  joint,  and  enisliing  limb. 
By  artist  fomvd,  who  dcem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  woric  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch. 
And  Urent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 
t'T^le  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roll'd, 
"  made  the  bat  unhasp  its  hold. 
-  enter'd  : — 'twas  a  prison-room 
^m  security  and  gloom, 
ol  n  dungeon  ;  for  the  day 

Igh  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

Add  rude  and  antioue  ganuture 
'^eck'd  Ihe  sad  walls  sod  oaken  floor  ; 
Soeh  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
"Vmi'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "thou  may'it 

rcnwin 
U  Ae  Leech  visit  him  again. 


Strict  is  hii  chatEC.  the  vanlax  i 
To  lend  the  noble  prttooa  -sdl 
Retiring  then  the  boh  he  diew. 
And  tile  lock's  murmim  grarTd 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  !««]• 
A  captive  feebly  raisetl  hta  heail 
The  wondering   Minslrd   lodt^ 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick 
For,   come    from    wheiE   C 

fonght. 
They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chiefta 

As  the  tail  ship,  whcKC  loftjr  n 
Shall  never  slem  Ihe  bUlovt  ■ 
Dcened  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  bivakcrs  lies  ti 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Rm 

And  oft  bis  ferer'd  lirabs  lieltl 
In  loss  abrupt,  as  when  heriU 
Lie  rocking  in  the  ailiandnE  ■ 
That  shake  her   frame   wjul 

beat. 
Vet  cannot  heave  hei  from  bi 
O  I  how  unlike  her  coutse  al 
Or  his  free  step  on  hilt  and  le 
Soon  as  the  ^linsltel  he  coliU 
— "  What  of  thy  lady  ♦— of  H 
My  mother  T— Douglas  T—tdl 
Have  they  bem  njiii'd  in  m;  ■ 
Ah,  yes  I  or  wherefore  art  thou 
Vet    speak, — speak    boldly,— 

fear."— 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  wfffl  k 
Was  choked  with  s^kX  am]  tema 
"Who   fought— who  fled?— Okl 

be  brief;— 
Some  might — for  they  had  II 

Chief. 

Who  basely  live ! — who  bi3Tdy  i 
"O,  calm  thee.  Chief  1"   -*  -   *^ 

cried, 
"Ellen   is   safe;"- "Fi 

Heaven  ! " — 
".\nd  hopes  are  for  the  Donglwgt' 
The  Lady  Margaret  loo  is  wel' " 

.\od,  for  thy  clan, — on  Reld  «. 

Has  never  harp  of  minslrd  UM, 
Of  combat  fought  no  tme  nod  bo 
Thy  sutely  Pine  ii.  yet  anbent, 
Thou^  mauif  a  e>adty  In — '  ' 
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XIV. 

tiieftain  rearM  bis  form  on  high, 
ver  s  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
astly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
er'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks, 
irk.  Minstrel  I  I  have  heard  thee 
play, 

neasure  bold,  on  festal  day, 
lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
larper  play,  or  warrior  hear !  .  .  . 
tirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 
►ermid's  race  our  victory. — 
it ! — and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
x)m  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 
ne  the  picture  of  the  fight, 
met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might, 
en,  till  my  fancy  he£^ 
mg  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  ! 
grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish 
then, 

e  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
ly  free  spirit  burst  away, 
it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 
tmbling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 
)n  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid  ; 
ion  remembrance  of  the  sight 
tness'd  from  the  mountain's  height, 
what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
en'd  the  full  power  of  song, 
Jore  him  in  career  along  ; — 
JIop  launch'd  on  river's  tide, 
Jow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side, 
hen  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
downward  swift  as   lightning's 
beam. 

XV. 

attlt  of  gcal'  an  ^Vimt, 

^linstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
stem  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
;  he  parted,  he  would  say 
11  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
\  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ! — 
e  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 
)r  ripple  on  the  lake, 
1  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 
le  deer  has  sought  the  brake  : 
small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 
e  springing  trout  lies  still, 


I 


V  So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Beiiledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

XVI. 

"  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey  d  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pikeandspear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown 'd. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crown 'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  antl  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests 
to  shake, 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men, 

XVII. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  daiV.  wv^  xv^rtow  ^€\^ 
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all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  tliat  fell, 
d  peal*d  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
Vorth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  drrven, 
Like  chaff  Ijefore  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear : 
For  life  I  for  life  !  their  plight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cr>', 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waxing  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Arc  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  llight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? — 

*  Down,   down,*   cried   Mar,    *  your 

lances  down  I 

IJear  hack  lx)th  friend  and  foe  ! ' — 
Like  rectls  Ixiforc  the  tempest's  frown, 
Th;it  >crricd  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  <jncc  lav  levcll'd  low  ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.  — 

*  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game  ! 
Thvy  conic  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  Uime.' — 

XVIII. 

"  Bearing  l>efore  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 
Right  onward  <lid  Clan-Alpine  come, 
Alx)ve  the  tide, each  l)roadsword  brij^ht 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

?Iach  targe  was  dark  Ixrlow  ; 
Antl  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
1  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank, 
—  *  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 
I  sec,'  he  cried,  *  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

*  A  circle  of  sp-jrtsmcn,  who,  by  surrounding 

a  great  •space,  and  ^^radually  narrowing,  brought 

immense  quantities  of   deer  tc^ether.   which 

usually  made  desperate  eflfurts  to  break  through 

the  TimcAel 


I 


Upon  them  with  the  lance ! ' — 
The  horsemen  dash*d  •"*^ng  the  n 
As  deer  break  through  the  broa 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swo 
are  out. 
They  soon  make  lightsome  ran 
Clan-Alpine's    best    are    backw 
borne — 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  th 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-hom 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  1 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour*d ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  stnigogling  sp 

Vanish'd  the  mountain-sword. 
.\s  Bracklimi's  chasm,  so  black  a 
steei^ 
Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pus 
Devour  the  battle's  mincled  mass: 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne  cr  sliall  fight  t^ 

XIX. 

*•  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  d 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  withii 
— Minstrel,  away  I  the  work  of  fat' 
Is  bearing  on  :  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosachs'  dread  d 
()[>ens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle.- 
(irey  Ben  venue  I  soon  repass'd. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  l)eneath  me  cast 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  an 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heavt 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  m* 

glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surgt 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosacb 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen 
Wliich  like  an  earthquake  s 

ground. 
And  spoke  the  .*«leni  and  desp 
That  parts  not  but  with  parti 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing 

Nearer  it  comes — the  dim 
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But  not  in  mingled  tide  ; 
The  plaided  wamors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  fort.h 

And  overhang  its  side  ; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter  d  band, 
Evcini;  their  focmen,  sternly  stand  ; 
I'hcir  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
MarkM  the  fcU  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  ai^kance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried — *  Behold  yon  isle  I — 
^*.  none  are  left  to  guaid  its  straml, 
Bui  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand  : 
■  Tis  ihere  of  yore  the  robber  band 
Their  liooiy  wont  to  pile  ; — 
My  purse,  with  Iwnnet-pieccs  s»torc*, 
fu  him  will  swim  a  bow -shot  o'er. 
Ami  loose  a  shallop  from  the  aliore. 
Ijghily  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then, 
^U  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  <kn.' 
Fonhfrom  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprLi::^, 
Oneuthhis  casque  and  corslet  run^. 
He  plunged  him  in  t!ie  wavi- :  — 
AH  saw  the  deed  — the  purpose  knew, 
AnJ  (0  their  clamours  bcnvenue 

A  minf,'led  echo  gave  ; 
iJJs  'Saxons  sh»*ut,  their  mate  to  chetr, 
J"e  helpless  females  scream  fi>r  fear, 
;ijP^  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
» w^as  rhcn,  as  bv  the  ou:cr\-  riven, 
J'^or  f|  ilovin  at  once  ih*;  low  crin^  hcav'.-n : 
jl  whirlwind  swept  Loch  K:itrir.e"5br'Mi!, 
,,'5*^  Uliow^  rcar'd  their  snowv  crt.^:. 
-,  *^**  for  ih^*  s^^immer  'Wc'.i'd  thcyh;;;;:.. 
,.^  ^ZT  the  IIi^;hlar.'i  .T.arksnaii's  '.yt : 
"'  ''or.n'l  him  aliuwer'd,  "rriid  rain  ;.:.  : 

r  "^  \-eni;cful  arrows  of  t!.e  Oa*.-!.  — 
I  J.  ^'^in— Me  nears  \r.*:  i-!c — arid  lo  I 

J*  nand  la  on  a  >r.r..,  ,:■  -  b',w. 
f  J  Uj.t  then  a  fia.-h  i.f  ;i^r.tr.;r._'  carr*'.-, 

^nged  the  wave,   and    s'rar.'l   %•:*:. 
J  llame ;  — 

jj^sirVd  Duncragipn'i  w;'Jow''i  da-xr, 
ao  oak  I  £dtr  hirr  hlas^d. 


A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand  : — 
It  darkcn'd,  — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ; — 
Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  l)eside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stoo<l, 
I    llcr  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

j    "  *  Revenge  I    revenge  ! '    tlic    Saxons 
cried, 
The  Clacls'  exulting  shout  rcplie<J. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
.\j^in  they  hurried  lo  engage  ; 
Hut,  ere  they  closed  in  cle-i;. crate  fight, 
I-Jloody  with  spurring  came  a  kniglit. 
Sprung  from  his  hor.^t:,  ami,  from  a  crag, 
\Vaved'twixt  the  ho»it>-  a  niillx-wliite  fl::g. 
Clarion  and  trumjM.t  by  liis  si'le 
Rung  forth  a  truc;e-n«.t»:  l.i^h  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Muiiarcli*"*  n.-iHi'*,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  foi]»ad<;  ti.e  war. 
For  IJuthwcli's  lord,  and  Ko'i'.ri'  \,  b«;lil. 
Were  both,  he  *-i'.id,  in  <;iji:i".t:  I:oM." 
-  liut  here  the  lay  made  -iid'ieii  stand, 
The  harp  e.-cajx-d  the  .Miij-ir*;!*-.  Iiund  I 
Oft  had  he  stoh.-n  a  g!.iii(.fr.  to  >j,y 
J  low  Roderick  br«;<;kM  hi-  ini;i'tr«liy  : 
\\  (n^U  the  Chief'.ain,  *'t  tl.*-  cl.iiiie, 
Wiih  lifted  hand,  k':;.t  f«:':»l    time  ; 
Ihat  moti'jncea>vd.      •.•:•  f- ■■!:.'  -.'ronr' 
Varicl  his  l«y^k  a-^  cl.. -.:;.;;'.'!  »;.■•    o;.;;  ; 
At  hrn'^th,  no  more  iii-  '!'•  f':.''  var 
The  minstrel  rnel'/lv  '.-.:.  \.-.\r-. 
His  face  gro'A»  sharj/,     :..>  i.ui.d;  an: 

clench  *d. 
As     if     -o.;.';     I'-'g    ^''•■'    1.':;  rVMrin;^, 


>t*  lire  hi4  t'.'/.;j,  ..;,  S\i"..'.'.\  «.y«; 

I-  •.•.:r:jly  f;x'':  on  '.i  .;*..•  y  ; 

'I '.-»,  n'.o':or.!'--  ,  a:.';  t:....:.\':.\  drew 

Jli-.    \''xr*\T.j^    br.i*;.,     /  .A    ko'j'.T;<f. 

U'l  >•,-.-';  i..»  v.i. ..;,:;  o  '::  •;.■ 

y.y.ii. 
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15rcadalbane*s      boast.      Clan- Alpine's 
1  shade ! 

F'or  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? — 
For  thee, — who  l»)vc(l  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Hothwcll's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line,  i 

K'en  in  this  i)ris<in-h(>nse  of  thine,  ! 

I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honoured  Pine  ! 


"  WTiat  groans  shall  yonder  \'alleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  <»f  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill  I 
What  tears  of  Inirning  rage  shall  thrill,     i 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  Iwittles  done, 
Thy  fall  In-'fi^rc  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  swonl  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  broailu's  n»>t  clan>man  of  thy  line, 
IJut  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. — 
U  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  ! 

"Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  ! — 
The  captive  thrush  n:ay  bnu)k  the  cage, 
The  prisonM  rai^le  tlic^;  f«»r  rage. 
Brave  s]>irit,  tlo  not  sci^rn  my  strain  ! 
And,  wlic-n  il^^  udIcs  awake  again, 
Kven  Oie,  so  long  iHi'lovetl  in  vain,  | 

Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  c«mibine, 
And  mix  her  wdc  and  tears  with  Tnine, 
TowailClnn-Al  J  line's  honour'd  I'ine."  — 

XXIII. 


Ellen,  the  while,  with  bur>-tin;,'  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lurdly  ])nwcr  apart. 
Where     play'd,    with     many  -  colour'd 

gleams 
Through  >toiietl  pane  the  ri>ing  l)cams. 
In  vain  nn  gilded  nM)f  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  t.i]^e.stried  wall. 
And  for  hrr  u-ie  a  menial  train 
.\  ricii  c'»llati'»n  s])re.a«l  in  vain. 
The  banipiot  j^roud,  tlie  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  mie  curitius  glance  a>tray  ; 
Or  if  she  liHjk'd,  'twas  but  to  say,  i 

With  l)etter  t^men  daw  ii'd  the  dav 
In  that  lone  iNle,  w  hen.*  wavetl  on  high     , 
The  dun-deer's  hide  fur  canopy ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared  , 

The  simple  meal  licr  care  prepared. 
While  i.ufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 
Her  station  claim'<l  with  jealous  pride. 
And  Douglas  l>ent  on  wo^nlland  game. 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  -Malcolm  (irxinc, 


Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 
The   wandering   of    his   thoughts   h 

tray'd. — 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  knoir 
Are  taught  to  pme  them  when  thcVi 

gone. 
Rut  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tiead 
What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  I 
'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o*erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  $iiii| 

XXIV. 

Xnn  of  the  jfrnprisoneb  ^nntsma 

"  My  hawk  is  tire<l  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  Ifiathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  cai)tive  thralL 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  l)ended  bow  and  blo(K] hound  free, 
For  thal^s  the  life  is  meet  for  mt 
I  hate  to  leani  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  steej-le's  ilrowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  .-unlwams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  rin^ 
The  sable  n)ok  my  ves]>crs  sing ; 
The^e  towers,  although  a  king's  ihcyb 
Have  nt»t  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Fllen's  ej'cs. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  througl 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  de^ 
A  blithes<^me  welcome  blithely  meet, 
.\nd  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fletl  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  h»st  to  love  and  me  !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  list'ner  hatl  not  tum'd  her  head. 
It  trickled  still,  the  starling  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 
.\nd  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knigl;t  v 

near. 
She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
T\\e  i^i\soxv<rt  ^o>a\!\Ttxtf»i  l^  strain. 
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come,  brave  Fitz-James  !*'  she 

lid ; 

nay  an  almost  orphan  maid 

deep  debt " "  O  say  not  so ! 

10  gratitude  you  owe. 
le,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give, 
.  thy  noble  father  live  ; 
it  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 
:otland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
nt  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
his  better  mood  aside, 
lllcn,  come  1  *tis  more  thsm  time, 
Is  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
rating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
brother's  arm  she  clung, 
le  dried  the  falling  tear, 
itly  whisperM  hope  and  cheer ; 
ering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
1  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
I  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
ging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
d  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sighi, 
a  the  setting  sun  has  given 
•usand  hues  to  summer  even, 
»m  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
cnights  and  fairy  dames. 

Fiti-James  her  footing  staid  ; 
aint  steps  she  forward  made, 
ow  her  drooping  head  she  niiscd, 
jful  round  the  presence  gazed  ; 

she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
idedPrince  whose  will  was  fate ! — 
ed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
ircll  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
ly  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 
im*d  bewilder  d  and  amazed, 
stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 
nes  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 

each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
jrs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
kI,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
It  re  of  the  glittering  ring, — 
lowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
ICing. 

XXVII. 

ith  of  snow,  on  mountain-breasf, 
rnm  the  rock  that  gBve  it  rest, 


Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,  — 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her 
hands. 

0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The   generous   Prince,    that   suppliant 

look! 
Gently  he  raised  her, — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  : — 
"  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- 

James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring  ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Douglas  ; — yester  even. 
His  Prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  : 
Wrong  hath  he  had   from  slanderous 

tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour 

loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem, 
With  stout  DeVaux  and  Grey  Glencairn  ; 
And  Both  well's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.  — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Ix)rd  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  ! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  ; 
He  stepp'd  between — "  Nay,  Douglas, 

nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  broughtthis  happy  chance  to  speed. 
— Yes,  Ellen,  wYveiv  d\?^v\\se^\  svci^j 
In  life's  more  \ovr  but  Va\>vv«  vi;s.>j^ 
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'Tis  under  name  winch  veiU  my  power, 
Nut  ful^ely  veils— for  Stirling's  tower 
or  yore  tlie  ii3.mc  of  Snowdoua  claims, 
And    Normans  call    mc   James   FJu- 

Thus  walch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 
'    Thus  learn  lo  rigdi  liieinjureti  cause." — 
{   Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 

"  Ah,  little  traitress  !  none  must  knotr 
I   What  idlf  dream,  what  li^jhtcr  thought, 
'    What  vanity  fuil  dcnrly  Imughi, 
I   Join'd  to  ihine  eye's  dark  witchcrari, 

I  My  spell  bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 

{  In  dangerous  hour,  and  ^1  but  gave 

I  Thy  nioniroh's  life  to  mountain  glaive  1" — 

\  Aloud  he  spoke—"  Thou  still  dost  hold 

>  That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

I'k-dge  uf  my  faith,  Fiti-Jatnet's  tin^; — 

^  What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  !" 


Full  B'eQ  the  conscious  maiden  f^ess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

I    I!ut.  nitli  that  consciousness,  there  came 

;    Ali^rliteniiiiiijrherfesireforGneme, 
And  more  >^he  deem'd  Ihe  monarch's  ire 
Kindlcil  '^inst  him,  who,  for  her  sire 

1    RebellLms  broa.Uword  boldly  drew  ; 
And,  to  lier  Kcncrous  fcclinfi  true, 

'   She  craveil  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 


"  Foibear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  kiugi 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  win(^ 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  bis  hand. 
Have  shared  bis  cheer,  and  proved  lii 

My  fairest  earldom  would  1  gi*e 
To  bid  Ciim- Alpine's  Chiefuin  UtbS 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave ! 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  !" 
Blushini^  she  tum'd  her  from  the  KiB| 


Thesnit  that  sti 


And  stubborn  justice  holds  bercounc- 
Malcolm,    come  forth!" — i 

Down  kneel'd  the  Grattne  tt 
Lord. 

"For  ihee,  rash  youth,  nosuppliantrae 

FromtheeniayVengeaneeclaimlierduei 
j   M'ho,  nurtured  underneath  our  Muile. 
I    Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  "ile 
I   And  son|;hl,  amid  (hy  faithltil  di^ 
I   A  refuge  for  an  oullaw'd  man, 
I   nishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 

FettersandwarderfortheGr.tme  !"— 
;  His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstnn^ 
\   The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  fluiq 

Then  f^lly  drew  the  filtering  band, 
!   And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen't  Suad. 
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Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  hills  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wendmg. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending^ 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp  ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  knowi^ 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlived  such  woes,  Enchantress  I  is  thine  own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string  ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch -note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well  I 


\ 


t^mmama^^^ 
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/  TO  /__^ 

'  JOHN  IVMITMORE,   ESQ.  I 

I  AND  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 
I  FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  FOR  TVGUESE  SUFFERERS, 
I  I/f  WHICH  HE  PRESIDES, 

'  THIS  POEM, 

r  THE  yiSlO.V  OF  DOH  RODERICK. 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED.  BY  I 

WALTER  SCOTT.      \ 


PREFACE 
TO    THE    VISION    OF    DON    RODERICK. 

The  following  Focm  is  founiled  upon  a  Spaniah  TrodilioD,  pairicoUHy  <L 
in  the  Noles;  but  beaiing,  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last  Gothic 
of  Spain,  when  Che  jnvaiioa  ol  the  Moors  was  itnpnutiti^  had  the  temei 
descend  into  an  andent  vault,  near  Toledo^  the  opening  of  which  had 
denounced  as  filal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  legend  adds,  that  hi 
curioaty  was  roonified  by  an  emblematical  Tcpresentatioo  of  thoie  Sanofiu 
in  the  year  714,  ilefeated  him  in  battle^  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  don 
1  have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Vision  of  tbe  Revolutions  of  Spain  down 
present  evcniful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a  suppmcd  c 
I  of  scene,  inio  Three  Periods.  The  Flssr  irf  these  represents  the  Inva 
the  Atoors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  pe 
occupation  of  the  country  by  ihe  Victors.  The  Second  Period  embraei 
slate  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  conquejts  of  the  Spaniards  and  Pottnga 
the  East  and  West  Indies  bad  ruiscif  to  the  highest  pitch  tbe  renown  cl 
arms ;  sullied,  hovevcr,  by  superstition  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  A 
humanities  of  the  Inquisition  lemiinites  this  picture.  The  Last  Part  a 
Poem  0)>ens  with  the  state  of  S|uin  pr:vioys  to  the  onpaialleled  Ireache 
Bcu-SAKARTE ;  gives  a  sketch  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsasfi 
and  friendly  kingilom.  and  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  Ihe  British  auccxr, 
may  Iw  further  proper  lo  mention,  that  the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less  to 
memorate  or  detail  particular  incidents,  than  to  exhibit  a  gencml  sad  impr 
picture  of  the  several  periods  brought  upon  the  sta^ 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  especially  by  one  wt 
already  experienced  more  than  ordinary  intluEgence,  lo  oiler  any  apology  li 
inferiorilr  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  commen 
Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events,  the  task  was 
cruelty  intemtpled  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord  PRESIDENT  BlaIR 
Ix>ltl)  VlscoL'NT  Melvii.lf.  In  those  distinguished  characters,  I  had  no 
lo  regret  persons  whose  lives  were  most  im|X)rtanC  lo  Scotland,  but  also  ' 
notice  an<l  patronai^  honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life ;  and,  I  ma; 
with  melancholv  pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced  aife  to  claim  no  cc 
d>are  in  Iheir  friendship.  L'lidsr  such  interruptions,  the  fiJIowing  verses, 
my  best  and  haoiiiesl .  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  h 
am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  ni^ligcnee  and  incoherence,  which,  in 
drcumslanccs,  1  might  have  been  able  to  remove. 
EDuai-Rcx.  yunr  at.  iSii, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


L 
Lives  there  a  strsun,  whose  soands  of  mounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguish'd  o*er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguered  Ilion's  evil  star? 
Sucli,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar, 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean^s  range  ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 

All  as  it  swell'd  *twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change; 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  i 

n. 
Yes !  sttch  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  measure, 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure. 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd. 

The  female  shriek,  the  niin'd  peasant's  moan, 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound, 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  chorsd  hymn  for  tyranny  overthrown. 

IIL 
But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page. 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  tliat  might  engage 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land. 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme  ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band  I 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stern !  within  whose  rugged  breast 

The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ; 
Ye  torrents  I  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest,  I 

Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes  ;  ; 

Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close. 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 
What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose. 

And  Catlraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  ^jey^hairM  LlywarcVv  ?mt\^^. 


I 


tk  % 


JlfTKODUCTiON  TO 


O  '.  if  yoat  wilds  iBch  minstrdif  retain. 
As  sure  youT  changeful  gales  seem  oft  10  My, 

When  iwe^iog  wild  and  linking  soft  i^ain, 
Like  trinnpet-jubit«i   or  harp'i  wild  »wajri 


Who  |HO(u  gather'd  each  [ladilioa  grc]'. 
That  floats  your  solitary  wulcl  along, 
And  with  oSection  vaia  gsve  them  new  voice  in  mk^ 

For  not  till  aow,  how  oft  soe'er  the  luk 

Of  ttiuukt  vene  halh  lightcn'd  graver  an. 
From  Mux  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  lo  a&k. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair  ; 
Caielcs*  he  gave  his  numl>en  to  the  air, 

The;  came  unsougbl  fcir,  il  applauMs  came  ; 
Nor  frir  him^lf  pre^i^  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  bnl  his  vene  bcfil  a  liero's  fame, 
Immoilal  be  the  vene  ' — forget  ihe  poet't  name  ! 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  lost : 

'■  Minjtre! !  the  fante  of  whose  romantic  lyre, 
Capricioos-iweiline  now,  ma^  suun  be  lost, 

like  the  tight  Hickerlng  of  a  cottage  iite  ; 
If  to  such  task  presumpiuout  thou  upiie, 

Seek  not  from  us  ihe  meed  10  wamor  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  onr  grey  difls  the  din  of  conHict  knew, 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugler  blew, 

"  Decay 'd  onr  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  Ihdr  rill(t 
By  milk-moid  teen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar, 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmorc's  haunted  t] 
Save  where  their  legend*  grcy-hwr'd  shejiherds  sing, 

That  now  scaree  win  «  listening  uai  but  thint^ 
Of  feuds  obtcnre,  and  Border  ravaging. 

Aad  rvgged  deeds  recount  in  rugKCtl  line. 
Of  mooDlighl  foray  made  on  Teviut,  1  weed,  or  Tyne. 

"  No  ',  search  romantic  lands,  where  Ihe  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unslinled  Iioon  ethereal  fiamc, 

Where  the  cade  villflger,  his  labour  done. 
In  vene  spontaneous  chants  some  favour'd  nam^ 

Whether  DIalia's  charms  his  irtbute  claim, 
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*'  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alluimbra's  niin*d  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o*er  Toledo*s  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain  .  ( 

The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  j 


XI. 

"  There,  of  Nnmantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark  I 

Still  lightens  in  the  sunburnt  native's  eye ;  | 

The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark,  : 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy.  I 

And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry  I 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles*  dearest  pride,  ! 

Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry  J 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side,  I 

Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fought  and  <lic<l.  . 

XII.  I 

"  And  cherish*d  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine  :. 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace. 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ;  i 

Where  wonders  wild  of  Ara!)esque  combine  { 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade,  ! 

Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme  ! " — The  Mountain  Spirit  said 
With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obeyed. 


\ 
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I. 
Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  clondless  skies» 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo*s  holy  towers  anid  spires  arise. 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstret^'d  beIow» 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow. 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio^s  ceaseless  flow. 

II. 
All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Tcio's  tide. 

Or,  distant  hearc^  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride. 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen. 
Which  glimmer  d  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  armM  between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toll'd. 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  jx>st  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace. 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  caf^ques  bedeck 'd  with  gold. 

While  silver- studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's  place. 

IV. 
In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmurd  at  their  master's  long  delay. 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  prisons  in  sport : — 

"  What  !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  charms  to  pay  ?  ** 

Then  to  the  east  ihcit  weary  e^es  they  cast. 
And  wished  the  lingering  dawu  -woxAd  ^vswkv«  \ot^  ^\»au 
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V. 

But.  hi  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing  : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thin^^ 

Such  as  are  loathly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VL 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  foiling  light  was  feebly  rollM  : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  heaa  was  b^re. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook. 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  Remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

VII. 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd  ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale. 
When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. — 
Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain,** — he  said  ; 
Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  1.** 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade.  -^ 
"  Oh  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity ! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 


VIII. 

•"  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  Priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  \ 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood:"-» 
But  Consaence  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood — 
He  Btay'd  his  speech  abrupt — ^and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

"O  harden'd  ofispring  of  an  iron  race ! 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away  ! 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 
He  tpswe  the  shepherd^  lest  the  {juiltlcss  sbeep  \>e  \osV," 


i 


Then  kindled  Cfae  ilork  tyrani  in  hit  mood. 

And  to  his  hrow  retum'd  its  dauntlesi  gioom; 
"  And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "be  blood  for  hT 

For  lieasuD  IreacheTT,  for  di^onmir  doom  ! 
Vci  will  1  know  whence  come  ihey,  oi  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  onst — p»t  forth  ihe  mttd  key. 
And  gunje  mc  Priol,  to  that  myslerimts  room, 

Where,  if  ought  tine  in  old  tnidiiion  be; 
His  nation's  fotnie  fate*  B  Spani^  King  Bh>U  mc" 

"Ill-latcd  Prince!  recnll  the  desperalc  word, 

Or  pansc  ere  yet  the  omen  ihou  obey  ■ 
Bethiiik,  yon  spell-lxiuinl  ponsl  wnuM  alTafd 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way  i 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 

Save  lo  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line, 
What  time  his  empire  lottery  to  decay, 

And  treoMin  dig^  benenlh.  her  fatal  mine. 
And,  high  above,  impends  uvettging  wrath  divine." 


> 


"  PrrUle !  a  Monarch's  £>te  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on  '. " — ^The  ponderotis  key  the  old  man  took,,! 
And  held  tlie  wi'nkJnc  lani|i,  and  led  the  way, 

Bv  winding  stair,  a»ik  aisle,  and  lecret  nook. 

Then  o  ...... 

An' 


»n  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look  ; 
I,  as  the  key  the  ilespcrate  King  essiVd, 
niuter'd  ihonders  the  CHthedtaTshoc*, 


Till  the  huge  bolts 

Long,  tai^  and  lofty,  wis  that  vaulted  haH ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stoncv 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  faneial  poll. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  chsraeters  unknown. 
A  _^ly  ligbt,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  bat  whence  they  conld  not  ipj 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Vet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  desciy 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  moital  eye. 

Grim  sentinels,  against  Ihe  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  branie,  two  ,'itatQCS  held  their  plac 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

ir  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 


This  grasp'd  a  scythe^  that  rested  on  a 

This  s[H«ad  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  st 
Each  stubborn  seem'd  mA  stem,  inicnuv^e  rf  tn 
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XV. 

FixM  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given." — 

XVI. 

Even  while  thev  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway, 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder. 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray'd  : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade. 

And  boundless  plains  that  lire  the  traveller's  eye; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high. 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd  by. 

XVIII. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed  ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eve  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  nll'd  that  mystic  scene, 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 

First  shrill'd  an  unrepealed  female  shriek ! — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call, 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal, 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal -clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell, 
Rii^  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

>^eds  not  to  Rodeij^ick  their  dread  import  teW — 
-The Moor!" he  cried,  "the  Moor !— ring  out  t\\eTot%m\it\\\ 
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"Thqreome!  iheyeome!  I  «e  thccrBsn 

White  with  Ihc  turbuit  of  each  Arab  h< 
Swarf  Zaunh  joins  ber  misbelieving  bamli 

AlU  and  Mahomet  Ibcir  buile^word. 
The  choice  iheyyield,  the  Koran  or  ibe  Swoc*—    | 

Sec  how  the  Christians  ru^h  to  airni  amailt ! 
In  yonder  ihoirt  the  voice  of  confiicl  roar'd, 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  doBing  on  ihe  plain- 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  stiike,  foi  Ibe  eood  ci 

'  By  Heaven,  Ihe  Moors  prevail !  the  Chrisliom  y, 

Their  coward  leader  givei  for  flight  ibe  bign  I 
The  sceptred  craven  mounl&  to  quit  the  beld — 

Is  not  yon  steed  OrcUa  'J^Yes,  'tis  nine  ! 
Bat  never  was  riie  turn'd  from  bellle-linc  : 

Lo  i  where  Ihe  iH:reant  spurs  e'er  slock  and  atoM  ^ 
Curses  punuc  the  slave,  ajitl  wralh  divine] 

Rivers  ingalph  him  '. " — "  Hush."  in  shuddering  tottc. 
The  Prelate  said ;  "  msb  Prince,  yon  viuou'd  form  \  ihiac  o 

X3in. 
Just  then,  a  torrent  crosi'd  the  flier's  couree ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried; 
But  the  deep  eddin  whelm*d  both  man  and  borec. 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide; 
And  the  proud  Muelemali  spread  far  and  wide. 

As  numeroBS  as  their  nauve  locnsi  hand  ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  Ibe  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  scimitan  mete  out  ibe  land, 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  foebon  natives  braidt  ■ 

Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Chriiiinti  Iiite; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  Tnisbelievitig  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  fsibidden  wine  ; 
Then,  too,  the  boly  Cross,  salvation's  sign. 

By  impious  bands  was  from  the  altar  Ihiown. 
And  the  deep  aiales  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  boly  hymn  and  organ-ton^ 
The  Saaton's  frantic  dance,  the  Fair's  gibbering  m 

How  fares  Don  Roderick! — E'en  as  one 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  w 

And  bears  around  bis  cltildren's  picrdng  cries. 
And  leea  the  pale  ossistanls  sland  aloof; 

While  cruel  Conscience  bringt  him  bitter  proof. 
His  folly,  or  bis  crime,  have  caused  his  grief; 
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XXV. 

That  scythe-arm*d  Giant  turn*d  his  fatal  glass 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs, 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met. 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set, 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret 

XXVI. 

So  pass*d  that  pageant     Ere  another  came. 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp*d  in  smoke. 
Whose  sulphVous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets  of  flame  ; 

With  everv  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke. 
Till  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke. 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfidone  ! 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke. 

Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known  ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVII. 

From  the  dim  Iandsca];>e  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  regained  their  heritage  ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age  ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright, 
And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  highi. 

XXVIII. 

Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest ; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ehro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adorn *d  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast. 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage ; 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Ilim  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimagc. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came, 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fignts,  and  fame  : 

Vet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than  he  : 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermmed.  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  rcnowrfd, 
wm'ng  bis  scourge  and  haircloth,  meekly  'k\sa'd  iVe  ^ouxv^. 
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And  thus  it  chanced  that  VaLoiir,  pecHtas  kn^l^  I 

Who  ne'et  lo  King  or  Kaiser  veil  d  hi*  cmt,  ' 

Vktorious  still  in  bull-feast  as  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invert, 
Sloop'd  e*«  lo  th«t  Anthorel's  behe« ; 

Nor  reiuon'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  tntia%, 
But  at  his  tndding  Uid  the  lance  in  re<t. 

And  wrought  lei!  deeds  the  imiibied  world  atoi 
For  he  was  fierce  lU  brave.  And  pitiless  as  ttrocig. 
XXXI. 
Oft  his  proud  galleys  souijbl  some  new-found  vroddg  \ 

That  Wesl  sees  (he  sun,  or  Gtst  the  mom  ; 
Still  at  that  Wimrd'i  feel  their  spoils  he  hud'd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Polosi  borne, 
CrowDs  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  ami  Iba 
Idols  of  gold  from  hcnthen  temples  lorn, 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood.  —With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hennit  mark'd  the  etiins,  and  gmilcd  beneath  his  cowL 

Then  did  he  bless  the  otfering,  and  bade  make 
Tribute  to  heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise; 

And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 
And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways, 

But  with  the  incense- breath  these  censers  I3.ise, 
Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  lire ; 

Tlie  groBiu  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays. 


Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  mnsic  hcai^ 

As  once  again  nrvolvcd  that  measured  sand  ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  silvan  dance  prepued. 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band , 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  maio  blithe,  with  ga^  muchncha  met, 
lie  conscious  of  his  braider  d  cap  and  band, 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsett^ 
Bach  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  a  ' 
XXXtt'. 
And  well  such  attains  the  opening  scene  beau 

For  VALOtTK  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  Hon  tame, 

Lay  atretch'd,  full  loath  Ihe  weight  of  aims 
And  soDen'd  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  o-  '" 


And  rung  from  nlUge-giecti  t!he  metT<f  uagaitiS&e. 
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XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold  ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  fiu: ; 
Beneath  rhe  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told, 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star. 

XXXVI. 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand, 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land, 

A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  colours  sheen, 
"While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  mnth  one  broad  sable  cloud, 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howlM  aloud 

XXXVII. 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour*d, 

Like  gatnering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 

And  offer  d  peaceful  front  and  open  hand, 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plannM, 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour's  specious  guise, 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land  ; 

Then  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's  ties  ! 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture  grasp,  and  calFd  fair  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVIII. 

An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore  ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purjxjse  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  chcck'd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame ; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name ; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 

Fron.  a  rude  isle  his  nidcr  lineage  came. 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure, 
Hatb  not  a  source  more  suJien,  stagnant,  and  impuie. 
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Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Fonn ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  showed. 
With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and  storm, 

And  all  he  cmshM  that  cross*d  his  desperate  rrad. 
Nor  thought,  nor  fear'd,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trode. 
I  Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  oonld  not  slake, 

So  oft  as  e*er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
Xor  deigned  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 
No  longer  now  she  spum*d  at  mean  revenge. 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquerM  foeman^  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change^ 

By  Oesar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won. 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  taskM 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modem  minion  ask*d. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  unmaskM. 

XLII. 

That  Prelate  mark*d  his  march—  On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land, 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 

"  And  hopest  thou,  then,"  he  said,  "thy  power  shall  stajid 
O !  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  tempered  it  with  slaughter*s  flood ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud. 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood  !  ** 

XLIII. 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trum}.^t5  rang,  and  heralds  cried  "Castile  I** 
Not  that  he  lo\'ed  him— No  I — In  no  man's  weal, 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e*er  ioy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel, 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part. 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 
'  But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  muused, 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook  d  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused  ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
i  Exclaim 'd,  "  To  arms ! " — and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung. 

I  And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land! 

Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 
\  As  burst  the  au-akening  Nazarite  his  band, 

When  'gainst  his  IreachtToua  foea  V\«  ckncWd  hU  dreadihl  hand. 
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XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round, 
Now  dofTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound, 

From  Tank's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVI. 

From  Alpnhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echoed  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain -coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met, 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  flery  MiquelcL 

XLVI  I. 
But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 

The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure. 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure  ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  fuc. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Freedom's  bh.v/. 

XLV  1 11. 

Proudly  they  march — but,  O  !  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign, 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroy *d  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain, 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide,  ' 

And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side.  | 

XLIX.  I 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail,  j 

Remain d  their  savage  waste.     With  blade  and  brand,  j 

By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale,  | 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  aveng^ed  the  land, 

And  claimM  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'rous  hand  ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw 
Midst  niins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew.  \ 

\ 
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What  minslrd  verie  nuiy  sinj^  or  tongue  toscf  tdli  I 

Amid  ti\e  vinon'il  sltife  bom  tea  ru  sea, 
How  oft  Ihe  Paliiol  batmen  rose  or  fell, 

Still  honour'd  in  deJeal  as  viclory  ! 
For  that  ud  pageant  of  erenti  to  be 

Hhow'd  e\rery  form  <if  fight  Iw  field  and  flood  [ 
Slaughter  «nd  Ruin,  shmtiing  forth  their  glc<v 

Bebrid,  while  riding  an  the  lempc!!  tend. 
The  wBtcn  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedicnch'd  ^ 

Tlien  Zaragois — blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour 
For  never  hath  the  harp  nf  Minitrel  nag. 

Of  laith  10  felly  proved,  lo  finiily  true '. 
Mine,  sip,  and  bomb,  Ibv  shaltei'd  ruini  kn 

Each  art  of  war's  cxlreraily  had  room, 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack 'd  streets  the  foe  wilh<iiFir,f 

And  when  at  length  alern  fate  ilecrced  thy  dooit 
They  won  not  Zaiagoia,  but  her  childicu's  blood;  It 

Vet  fiiie  thy  head,  sad  city  l  Though  in  chs 

Enlhiall'd  llion  canst  not  be  '.   Arise,  sad  claim 
RcTCTCTice  from  itvery  heart  where  Freedom  rieigos^ 

For  what  thoo  worshippest  !— thy  sainted  dame. 
She  of  the  Column,  honour'd  be  her  name 

By  all,  whale'er  their  creed,  who  hooour  love  I 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  llie  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blead  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  pnnc  I 
Ult. 
Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gert>na  (ail  I 

Faithful  Ii>  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  tung, 
Monnine  the  lowers,  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  vnokc  from  raging  furnace  hung  ; 
Now  thicker  d^u'k'Ding  where  the  rnine  was  spuing  M 

Now  briefty  lighten  d  liy  ihe  cannon's  flare,  I 

Now  arch'd  with  flie-^paihs  as  the  bomb  was  Bung  I 

And  redd'ning  now  with  conllagralion'*  glonv 
WMle  by  the  fatal  light  ihc  foes  lit  storm  prepare. 

UV. 
While  all  aroniu]  was  dan^r.  strife,  and  fear. 

^^'hilc  Ihe  earth  shook,  and  darken 'd  was  the  tl 
And  wide  Destiticiion  iiunn'd  the  listening  ea 

Appoll'd  the  heart,  and  ttupilied  the  eye,— 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice- repealed  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  oniti^ 
Whene'er  her  Mnil  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  hi^ 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight, 
And  bid  each  aim  be  strung,  or  bideac!h\ieait.hcri^ 
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LV. 
Don  Roderick  tornM  him  as  the  shout  grew  load — 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  ^ow'd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  sterom'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St  George's  symbol  flow'd,  t 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ;  ■ 

Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd,  ! 

And  flashed  tlie  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  retum'd  the  seaman's  jovial  cheer. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight !  ' 

The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars,  ^ 

Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  unite,  j 

Legions  on  legions  bright'ning  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars,  I 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum,  ! 

Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours. 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come  I 

LVII. 

A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight. 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright. 

Where  mount^  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead. 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIII. 
A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  cam^ 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown  — 
For  yon  fair  hands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom  s  cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause. 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 
And,  O  !  loved  warriors  01  the  Minstrel's  land  ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  ! 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
VJherc  lives  the  desperate  /oe  that  for  such  onset  slaid\ 
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Hark !  from  yon  stately  nmks  what  laughter  ringSy 
Mingling  wUd  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy. 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  roimd  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee  : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 
X     In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  : 
And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  1 — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes*  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb  ! 

LXII. 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glor)'  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  hurlM, 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and  wings  unfurlM, 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World  I 

LXIII. 

O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own  : 
Yet  Fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past. 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist- wreaths  in  the  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Sj^ain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  stnii:\  ! 
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CONCLUSION. 


I. 

•*  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie  ? 
Who,  when  Gascogne*s  vex'd  gidf  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  mfant's  cry  ? 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles*  way. 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

II. 
"  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd  yon  red -cross  powers 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Ciaul's  Leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march  a  reeking  wilderness. 

III. 
And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 

Though  Heaven  hatli  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land, 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  swoid, 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  ! 
No  !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  harrier  to  his  force  ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter'd  band. 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 
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IV. 

Yet  not  l>ecause  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  ))est  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conijue^t  stood, 

And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
The  niNTiads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum, 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come. 

V. 
Four  moons  h.Tvc  hctir^  fhese  thunders  iiUy  ToWd, 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  piey. 
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As  famish'd  wolves  survey  a  yarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Laon  lay  ! 
At  length  they  move— but  not  to  battle-fray, 
\  Norl>laze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  figbt ; 

Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight ! 

VI. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  I 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  foigot. 
What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wreckful  path  I 
I  The  peasant  butchered  in  his  niin*d  cot. 

The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 
I  ChildhocKd  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flamc^ 

!  Woman  to  infamy ; — no  crime  fui^got. 

By  which  inventive  demons  mi^t  proclaim 
I  Inmiortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name ! 

I  VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom, 
!  With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 

Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 
\  Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay  ; 

Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay. 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worthless  lay. 

VIII. 

I  But  thou — unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

I  Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd  in  vain  ! 

Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 
J  Marcella's  pass  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chain? 

;  Vainglorious  fugitive  !  yet  turn  again  ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
i  Flows  Honour's  Fountain,*  as  ftiredoom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonour'd  name  and  arms  to  clear — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  tum,  redeem  her  favour  here ! 

;  IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st,  collect  each  distant  aid  ; 

Tiiosc  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  f 

I  Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  portray* d. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  ! 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 

Of  war  s  fell  stratagems  exhavst  the  whole  ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 
Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  his  souL 


*  The  litenl  transblksi  of  Fwcntts  cPIIoiuro. 
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X. 

O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda*s  shore, 

Vainly  thy  sauadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  nying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain ! 
And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain. 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given — 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven, 
Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

XI. 

Go,  baffled  boaster  !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne. 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood. 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown, 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied  ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  I 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

XIL 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
Ili^  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ? 
Yet  fiiin  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone. 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave  ; 
And  he,  p-^rchance,  the  minstrel-note  might  own, 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

XIII. 
Yes  I  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame  : 
Hark  !  Albucra  thunders  Beresford, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Graeme  I 
O  f  >r  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

BoM  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame  ! 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown'd  ! 

XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays. 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 

Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd. 
And  raised  fair  Lusitania*s  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield  — 

Shiver  d  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord, 
If'ithrget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresfoud  I 
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\'ol  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won. 

Though  Gaul's  prond  l^ions  roll'd  like  lOHt  away. 
Was  haff  his  self-devoted  valour  showD, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  thai  illuilrioos  day; 
but  when  be  loil'd  Ibose  squadrons  to  uray, 

Who  fought  like  Briloos  in  (be  bloody  gamc^ 
S'larper  than  Pulisb  pike  or  aisafay, 

lie  braved  the  shafts  of  cenuice  and  of  shani^ 
And,  dearer  far  Ouin  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  fame. 

\or  be  his  praise  o'erpasl  who  strove  lo  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  dcuied  ; 

Danger  and  fate  be  sought,  but  glory  (bund. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  wars  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia  I  sliU 
Thine  was  his  ihoiujht  in  march  and  tented  ground  ; 

He  ilream'd  'mid  Alpine  clilTs  of  Alhole's  bill. 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL 

O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old, 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  (he  battle -swell. 
Since  tirst  diMtingulsh'd  in  l^c  onset  bold, 

Wild  souiMiing  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell .' 
liy  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Suuthron's  knell, 

Aklerne,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber,  o*n'd  its  fame, 
Tuinmell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell, 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name, 
Tlun  when  wild  Konda  h^m'd  the  conquering  shout  of  Gr.£ME  ! 


I  T«n.,  .,jfciuci  3  jf-tL-iLuu  1  i.-Eose  my  xaie, » 
By  shoal  and  nick  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark. 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail, 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
And  now  I  gkully  furl  my  weary  sail, 

.And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land. 
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ROKEBY. 


as  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake*' 
Scott  gave  his  next  poem  to  the  world.  During  that  interval  he  had  moved 
shestiel  to  Abbotsford,  and  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  was  perceptible 
aspirations  of  his  life.  He  had  passed  his  fortieth  year,  his  family  was 
gup  around  him;  already  the  two  boys  had  reached  an  age  when,  both 
lestined  to  active  life,  they  would  soon  have  to  quit  the  paternal  roof,  and 
ad  begun  to  speculate  on  their  future.  In  the  Introduction  which  he  wrote 
1830  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  he  speaks  as  though  he  had  in  a  large 
given  up  field-sports,  and  taken  to  the  quieter  and  more  sedate  occupation 
ting,  on  account^f  advancing  years  and  the  absence  of  his  sons,  who  used  to 
:ompanions  in  coursing  and  hunting.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  choice  of  a 
lusement  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  he  then  avowed  or  probably  was 
us  of. 

planting  he  had  always,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  strong  partiality.  Even  in 
>od,  he  says,  his  sympathies  were  stirred  by  reading  the  account  of 
Due's  "  Leasowes,"  and  in  after  life  there  was  nothing  which  seemed  to  afford 
>  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  in  watching  the  naked  hill -sides  gradually 
ng  with  the  saplings  he  had  planted.  "  You  can  have  no  idea,"  said  Scott 
itain  Basil  Hall,  "  of  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  planter  ;  he  is  like  a  painter 
on  his  colours  :  at  every  moment  he  sees  his  effects  coming  out.  There  is 
or  occupation  comparable  to  this.  It  is  full  of  past,  present,  and  future 
lent  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  tree  here,  only  bare 
I  look  round,  and  see  thousands  of  trees  growing  up,  all  of  which,  I  may 
lost  each  of  which,  have  received  my  personal  attention.  I  remember  five 
go  looking  forward,  with  the  most  delighted  expectation,  to  this  very  hour, 
each  year  has  passed,  the  expectation  has  gone  on  increasing.  I  do  the  same 
I  anticipate  what  this  plantation  and  that  one  will  presently  be,  if  only  taken 
*,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  of  which  I  do  not  watch  the  progress.  Unlike 
g,  or  even  painting,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  pursuit,  this  has  no  end, 
never  interrupted,  but  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  with 
etually  augmenting  interest."  But  he  could  hew  as  well  as  plant  He 
pert  with  the  axe,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  of  Abbotsford  was  to 
;  Sheriff  and  Tarn  Purdie,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  thinning  the  woods,  while 
the  hound,  looked  gravely  on. 

not  difhcult  to  discover  in  this  love  of  planting  the  germ  of  the  ambition  to 
he  now  began  to  yield  himself— to  be  a  laird,  and  found  a  family.  It  was 
der  the  modest  title  of  cottage,  or  farm,  that  he  spoke  of  Abbotsford ;  but 
'  his  plans  were  expanding,  and  the  farm-house  was  gradually  acquiring  the 
and  proportions  of  a  mansion.  Everything  which  flattered  his  sense  of  being  , 
id  proprietor  was  dear  to  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  bought  an  ' 
,  he  sought  to  make  it  his  own  in  a  more  pecuViar  maT\T\eT  X^'^  coxvn«>c\xv^^^  ^ 
nnintoa  gentleman's  seat,  and  by  calling  into  exUlenc^  V\vtN>JOG^^  VcaOa. 
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were  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  land     Both  in  the  Introdnctioin  of  1830  indi 

his  private  letters  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  farming  and  places  |wiitiii£  fii 

I    above  it  as  a  nobler  and  more  elevating  pursuit.     But  one  cannot  but  suspect  tfai 

I    this  feeling  was  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  farming  was  the  occopttiai 

;    of  the  mere  tenant,  while  planting  was  the  business  of  the  landlord. 

Of  course,  as  Scott's  schemes  assumed  a  grander  form,  so  his  cxpenditHi 
increased.  That  it  was  a  feeling  of  necessity  and  not  inclination  that  led  bimli 
the  composition  of  "  Kokeby/'  is  almost  avowed  in  the  Introduction  of  185a  Hi 
there  s))eaks  as  though  he  would  have  been  content  to  have  devoted  luiudj 
entirely  to  his  estate,  and  to  have  allowed  the  poetical  field  to  lie  fallow,  had  it  ■! 
been  for  certain  peremptory  circumstances  which  again  compelled  him  to  t]Jwi| 
the  pen.  **  As  I  am  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  this  evexy-day  world,  it  «i 
under  condition  that  the  small  tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  anrsiiHl 
to  i>.y  lalx)urs,  should  not  remain  uncultivated."  In  plain  words,  he  sat  domi 
wriic  a  i>ocm  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his  house  and  plantations.  To  ki 
friend  Morritt,  in  confiding  the  first  idea  of  "  Rokeby,"  Scott  was  frank  CDoa|f 
on  this  point.  *'  I  want,"  he  says,  "  to  build  my  cottage  a  little  better  thin^ 
limited  finances  will  permit  out  of  my  ordinar}'  income  ;  and  although  it  is  veiytn 
that  an  author  should  not  hazard  his  reputation,  yet,  as  Bob  Acres  says,  I  mD 
think  reputation  sliould  take  some  care  of  the  gentleman  in  return." 

In  undci  taking  the  work  for  the*reasons  thus  explicitly  avowed,  Scott  wasqvl 
conscious  of  his  lack  of  poetic  glow  and  impulse.  'Ilie  poem,  apart  fhw  il 
merits,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  reader  who  studies  it  as  a  piece  of  cutft 
literary  manufacture,  and  takes  notice  of  the  deliberate  business-like  way  in  vbkl 
it  was  produced.  Three  such  successes  as  those  of  the  "  Minstrel,"  '*  N[aniiioB»' 
and  the  "  I.ady  of  the  I^e,"  might  have  made  a  vain  man  reckless  and  a  tim 
man  cowardly — ihe  one  would  have  l)een  terrified  by  the  sound  himdclf  had  made 
the  ullicr  would  have  presumed  upon  his  acknowledj^ed  powers.  But  Scott  in 
neitht-r  vain  m^r  timi<l.  lie  looked  at  the  matter  with  a  calm  practical  eye.  H 
thnutrht  'le  uiulerstviod  tlie  popular  taste,  but  he  was  quite  aware  that  there  hi 
been  an  unprecedented  run  of  fortune  in  favour  of  his  card.s  and  that  he  could D 
calculate  on  its  continuance.  His  safety,  he  saw,  lay  in  playing  the  game  with 
novel  combination. 

ni.lcrniined  not  to  throw  away  a  chance,  Scott  was  very  cautious  in  the  choi 
of  A  subject,  and  \er\'  e]a]»orate  in  working  out  the  story  which  he  at  leng 
decidol  on  adopiin;^.  His  tlrst  conception  of  a  poem  of  ^\hich  Bruce  should! 
the  hero  was  discarded  for  tlie  time  (it  afterwards  appeared  as  the  **  Lord  of  ll 
Isles"),  even  after  he  had  written  some  of  it,  for  fear  the  subject  was  not  noi 
enough  to  catcli  the  public  t.isie.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  Scolti 
ground  ;  he  now  resolvetl  to  venture  stmthwanls  in  search  of  the  incidents  ai 
icencry  of  hi»  new  p<.)em.  He  was  no  stranger,  however,  to  the  countr>'  which 
vet  him-iclf  to  depict.  Rokeby  was  the  seal  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Morritt ; 
had  visited  it  more  tlian  once  ;  he  retumtHl  expressly  to  freshen  his  recollection 
the  district,  ami  to  note  its  aspect  more  carefully  and  narrowly ;  and  his  h< 
supplied  liim  with  an  ample  store  of  legendarj-  and  topc^graphical  infonnatic 
Impres>ed  with  the  conviction  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  novelty  he  coi 
infuse  into  tlie  poem  the  greater  would  be  its  chances  of  success,  he  resolved  up 
another  exi-keriment  in  his  treatment  of  the  stor\',  Ix-'sides  transferring  the  thea 
from  Scotland  to  Eni^land.  The  force  in  the  **  Lay,"  he  tells  us,  is  thrown  up 
styh:  in  "  Marmion.**  on  dtscripticu :  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  on  inridtnt.  \ 
now  tletermined  to  make  the  ]X)rtraiture  of  chamcti-r^  without  excluding  eill 
wdilcm  or  deicriplion,  the  chief  {c:i\.utc  ol  "^oVt\>^-." 
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The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  period  in  which  the  action  should  be  laid. 
Soott  "was  unfortunate  in  choosing  the  period  of  the  Parliamentary  Civil  War. 
JSSa  friend,  Mr.  Morritt,  at  once  detected  the  error,  and  urged  him  strongly  to 
throw  back  the  date  of  the  story  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  That  would  give  the 
bwrd,  he  suggested,  more  freedom  in  the  introduction  of  ghosts  and  similar 
isperstitious  effects  ;  it  would  enable  him  to  represent  the  district  at  a*time  when 
ito  leading  men,  the  lords  of  Barnard  Castle  and  Rokeby,  were  playing  a  nobler  and 
Aore  distinguished  part  t.fan  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  "  civil  war  for  civil  war, 
the  fii^t  had  two  poetical  sides,  and  the  last  only  one  ;  for  the  Roundheads,  though 
I  always  thought  them  politically  right,  were  sad  materials  for  poetry;  even  Milton 
CKnnot  make  much  of  them. "  One  may  not  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  view  that 
Ibere  was  no  poetry  in  the  Puritans,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Scott's 
^rnipathies  were  warped  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  did  not  catch  the  true  spirit  of 
the  time.  It  might  almost  be  assumed  that  he  himself  was  conscious  of  this,  for, 
Baurept  for  a  chance  phrase  here  and  there,  we  might  read  the  poem  from  beginning 
fco  end  without  discovering  in  what  period  of  English  history  the  incidents  were 
BVipposed  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  either  Puritans 
i^  Cavaliers  in  the  personages  introduced  upon  the  stage  ;  and  Scott  might  just  as 
^iireU  have  taken  his  friend's  advice,  and  gone  back  to  the  feud  of  the  Roses  at  once. 
"Pilose  who  seek  for  a  picture  of  England  in  the  heat  of  the  great  strife  between 
Onut  and  Parliament,  will  be  disappointed.  If,  however,  the  reader  is  willing  to 
Uec  the  narrative  on  its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  historical  value,  he 
^rill  find  it  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  beauty.  An  author  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  he  shall  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  what  he  sought  to  accomplish ; 
ajid  in  this  instance  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  character  and  not  history 
'which  Scott  applied  himself  to  depict.  Mortham  and  Rokeby,  Bertram  and 
0*Ncale,  must  be  taken  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  on  the  same  terms  as 
we  take  Lear  and  Hamlet,  without  reference  to  the  exact  time  in  which  they  lived 
— as  studies  of  that  human  nature,  which  is  the  same  in  every  age. 

The  dedication  of  the  work  to  Mr.  Morritt,  and  the  elaborate  descriptions  which 
it  contained  of  the  estate  and  castle  of  Rokeby,  gave  rise  to  some  sarcasm  on  the 
part  of  London  wits,  who  did  not  know  the  aflfectionate  friendship  which  lent  the 
place  an  especial  charm  to  Scott's  partial  eye.  Moore,  for  instance,  in  his  "Two- 
penny Post-bag,"  has  a  hit  at  Scott  as  a  bard  who — 

*'  Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown, 
Is  coming  by  long  quarto  stages  to  town, 
And  bcgining  with  Kokeby  (the  job's  sure  to  pay). 
Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen's  scats  by  the  way.'' 

The  only  way  to  rival  the  enterprising  northern  Ministrel  is,  Moore  suggests :-  - 

"  To  start  a  new  poet  through  Highgnte  to  meet  him  ; 
Who  by  means  of  quick  proofs  —  no  revises,  long  coaches — 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Scott  approaches." 

There  were,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  many  agreeable  associations  which  gave 
Scott  a  special  interest  in  Rokeby.  Nor  were  natural  attractions  wanting.  Even 
now,  when  swarthy  industry  and  exacting  agriculture  have  done  so  mucli  to  efface 
the  picturesque  features  of  the  country,  there  is  much  to  charm  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery,  and  the  spirited  fidelity  of  the  poet's  descriptions  can  still  be  recognised. 
Having  outlined  his  characters,  as  it  were,  in  the  front  of  his  poetical  picture,  Scott 
went  to  Rokeby  to  fill  in  the  background.  He  had  already  visited  the  spot,  and 
its  beauties  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  •,  bnghltiv^d,  dc^xXAVt'av  Xas^ 
the  sratefitJ  recollections  of  his  host*s  kindness  and  gemaWly.    \iv«k\<t\X^t  \a^^}X> 
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(July  8,  i8o9\  he  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  enviable  places  I  have 
it  unites  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  Eiiglish  vegetation,  with  Uie  romantic 
of  glen,  torrent,  and  copse,  which  dignifies  our  Northern  sceneTT."  Rokebja 
modern  mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  pii 
in  which  two  rapid  and  beautiful  streams,  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,  unite  their  wata 
The  scattered  ruins  of  John  Balliol's  stately  home,  Barnard  Castle,  ere  to  be  foa 
on  a  hiji;li  bank  overlooking  the  Tees.  The  castle  has  a  chequered  history.  Edvtnl 
took  it  irom  Balliol.  It  passed  in  succession  to  the  Beauchamps  of  Warwick,  ai 
the  Staflfords  of  Buckingham.  Richard  III.  is  said  to  liave  enlarged  and  strengthoM 
its  fortifications,  and  to  have  made  it  for  some  time  his  principal  rcsidenoe,  for  tl 
purpose  of  holding  in  check  the  I^ncastrian  faction  of  the  Northern  conntie 
Subsequently  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  an 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  after  the  insurrection  against  Queen  Elizabeth  m  ill 
eleventh  year  of  her  reign,  and  afterwards  passed  to  Carr,  the  Earl  of  Somenei 
James's  the  First's  favourite,  and  Sir  1  iarry  Vane  the  elder.  So  that  it  was,  doabtloi 
occupied  in  the  Parliamentary  interest  during  the  ci\'il  war.  Mortham  Castle  i 
now  a  farmhouse.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Greta,  near  the  point  where  tin 
stream  issues  from  a  narrow  dell  into  more  open  country.  Traces  of  a  still  okifl 
time  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  Not  far  from  Greta  Bridp^ 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditdt 
lying  between  the  River  Greta  and  the  brook  calleil  the  Tutta.  Roman  altan 
and  monuments  have  also  been  turned  up  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Morritt  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  Scott's  second  visit  to  Rolulir, 
when  he  was  collecting  materials  for  his  poem.  The  morning  after  he  arri\e(ilie 
said,  "  Vou  have  often  given  me  materials  for  romance ;  now  I  want  a  good  robber's 
cave  and  an  oM  church  of  the  right  sort."  So  the  two  friends  started  on  theqoHt, 
and  Scott  fuund  wli.it  lie  wanted  in  the  ancient  slate  quarries  of  Brignal,  and  the 
ruine<l  abbey  of  F.j;;^lo>tone.  Nor  did  Scott  neglect  even  the  minutest  featoresof 
the  scene.  He  took  note  of  the  little  plants  and  ferns  that  grew  about,  saying  thai 
in  nature  no  two  scenes  were  ever  exactly  alike ;  and  that  whoever  copied  tnij 
what  w.xs  before  his  eyes,  would  {lossess  the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  ai>- 
exhibit  apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature  in  tbi 
scenes  he  recorded. 

Here  we  see  Scott  studying  from  nature — it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  compa 
nion  picture  of  the  artificer  at  work.  While  composing  "  Rokeby  "  Scott  gave  ai 
occasional  hour  to  the  ''Bridal  of  Trierniain"  and  the**Ix»rd  of  the  Isles,"  and  foutt 
time  f«>r  his  ]>lnnting  .is  well.  And  all  the  while  the  clank  of  the  trowel  and  th 
hammer  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  fretted  with  the  schemes  for  his  nc 
house,  and  the  means  of  raising  money  for  them.  "As  for  the  house  and  the  pcem, 
he  said  himself,  *'  there  .ire  twelve  mason.s  hammering  at  the  one,  and  a  po( 
noodle  a»  the  other."  The  building  being  unfinished,  he  had  no  room  forhimscl 
and  sat  at  his  desk  near  a  window  looking  out  at  the  river,  undisturbed  by  tk 
noise  and  bustle  on  the  other  side  of  the  old  l)ed- curtain,  which  separated  h 
sanctum  from  the  rest  of  the  only  habitable  portion  of  the  house. 
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CANTO      FIRST. 


I. 

The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  brce/cs  blow, 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  sliroud  ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tccs's  stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream. 
When  C«  m-Ncience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  slc'.'pin^  Fancy's   w  i!<l  career. 
I  ler  li^ht  >ecm>  now  tlie  hKi^h  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fu-rce  anger's  tlarker  ilame. 
Shifting  thai  sliado,  to  come  and  go. 
Like  a;^i)rohon>io:rs  hurried  glow  ; 
TliL-n  M«rr.»w's  Uvcry  dims  tlie  air. 
And  dij-  in  <l.irkMe^s,  iiko  dl•^pair. 
Such  v::rio  I  liucs  the  wardor  sees 
Kctlck'tL-d  fnnn  the  woodland  Tecs, 
Then  fr'.)m  mM  lialiol's  towor  looks  forth, 
Sce>  the  clouK  nius'.crinL;  in  th'-Mn-rih, 
Hears,  upon  :urrct-roof  and  wall. 
By  tV.s  the  j^la^liing  ra:n-drv>p  f.ill. 
Lists  to  tiic  brocze'^i  boding  sound. 
And  wrai^s  hi>  shaL:;rv  mantle  round. 

II. 

riiosc  towers,  which  in  tl:-,*  changeful 

gi:Mni 
Throw  murkv  shadows  on  t!.c  stream, 
Tho>j  lowers  of  Barnard  hi>ld  a  guest. 
The  emotions  of  whose  trou!)led  bre.ast. 
In  wild  and  stmnge  confusion  driven. 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
*  )fl  had  he  changeil  his  wearv  side. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
(^f  feelings  true  and  fancies  vain, 
Minsjlir.g,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 
Thf*  expected  future  with  ihc  pisl. 


Conscience,  anticipating  time, 
Already  rues  the  enact«l  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissingsna 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  tb 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  icad 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

IIL 

Thus  Oswald's  lalKmrini;  feelincs  tra 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  bat 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  ticpt 

Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shnme  the  Kb 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiem-r  flusk, 
While  the  pcrturbetl  sleeper's  hand 
Secm'd  grasping  dagger-kinTe.  orbrti 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  luavy  .Mgih, 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  palli<l  check  and  brow,  confess"' 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast : 
Nor  paused  that  miK>d — a  sudden  ^J 
Impeird  the  life-blood  fmm  the  hcai 
Features  convulsed,andmnttcring>dn 
Show  terror  reii:ns  in  sorrow's  stosd 
That  pang  the  painful  slumlicr  bmt 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

IV. 

lie  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  rc]K»>e  ; 
He  woke, — to  v/atch  the  lamj^  and 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castlc-lielL 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cr>*. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whi>tlcs  by. 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rh\Tn 
With  which  the  u-arder  cheats  the  t 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the 
W\Ai.  \^\c  "^w>T  ^iK\<^vK%^^raSL£]bk  be  do 
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on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 
»s  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

i-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
vald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
light  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
en'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
er  distinguish  horse^s  clank, 
reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
;h  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
clerks  challenge  now  he  hears, 
.nking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
r  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
the  castle  court  below, 
re  heard,  and  torches  glow, 
lalling  the  stranger's  way, 
for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
was,  — "  Tidings  from  the  host, 
It — a  messenger  comes  post." 
he  tumult  of  his  breast, 
-er  Oswald  thus  expressM — 
x>d  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire  ; 
le  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

iger  came  with  heavy  stride  ; 
ion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 
buff-coat,  an  ample  fold, 
his  form's  gigantic  mould, 
ider  answer  deigned  he 
lid's  anxious  courtesy, 
c  d,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
md  scom'd  the  petty  wile, 
iwald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
that  on  the  soldier's  face 
.1  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
t,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
erous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 
le  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
let  of  a  cuirassier  ; 
11  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
1  the  dank  plume  dash'd  ihcdow, 
>ves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands, 
ad  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
ning  to  the  genial  board, 
a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
and  social  reverence  said, 
le  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ; 
rom  ceremony's  sway, 
b*d  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 


VII. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer, 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride. 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue. 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIII. 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  ilark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  qucnch'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow, 
Bv  mine  or  breach,  bv  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardenM 

look, 
Unmoved,could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face  ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions 

strong. 
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All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
I-,ight  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood*s  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e*en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lo»t  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 

X. 

Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
C^^^SS'^^  bygrovs  vice.l)y  slaughter  stained, 
Still  knew  his  ilaring  soul  to  soar, 
And  masterv  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  i;uilt,  or  lieart  less  hard, 
QuailM  beneath  Ikrtram's  bold  regard. 
And  lhi«;  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  Millen  guest  to  show. 
Umsk'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  Dther  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falterM  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stern  and  stubb»jrn  sort, 
ReturnM  him  answer  dark  and  short. 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  eml)arrass'd  host  to  buy. 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant  and  Laws, 
And  Cimrch  ReformM— but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look. 
Then   stammer'd— "Has   a   field  been 

fought  ? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 
On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost" 


Cf 


\ 


Here,  in  your  towos  bj  drdip 
You,  Oswald  Wydifie,  mt  at  e 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  othen 
To  share  such  safe  and  easy  hon 
From  fields  where  danger,  death.; 
Arc  the  reward  of  dvil  broil  ?"- 
"Nay,  mock  not,  friend!  sinGe 

know 
The  near  advances  of  the  foe; 
To  mar  our  northern  army's  voi 
Encamp'd  before  beleaguerM  Vc 
Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  1 
And  must  have  fought — bow  « 

day  ?  "— 

XII. 

"  Would'st  hear  the  tale?— On  » 

heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of 
Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  ai 
Fired  was  each  eve,  and  flushM  eaci 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  rinj 
*God  and  the  Cause!' — *God  a 

King!' 
Right  Englibh  all,  the\*  rush'd  to 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  1 
I  could  have  laugh*d— but  lacl 

time — 
To  sec,  in  phrcncsy  sublime. 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  an 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  let! 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  gix> 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  an 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name.- 
Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hea 
That  counter'd  there  on  adverse 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky  ! 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  thrt 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  V\ 
Till  sunk  Pizarro  s  daring  name, 
And.  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fr 
"Still  from  the  purpose- wilt  thoi 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  < 

XIII. 

"  Good  am  I  decm'd  at  trumpet 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  the 
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gentle  ne'er  was  joinM,  till  now, 
ugged  Bertram  s  breast  and 
row. — 

sume.     The  battle's  rage 
;  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 
Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 
the  main  no  tribute  tide, 
list  broad  ocean  urges  far 
jea  of  roaring  war  ; 
n  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 
ows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 
pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 
oils  the  river,  where  the  main. 
us  u^x)n  the  bloody  field, 
ying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
ou.s  till  that  heart  of  flame, 
pert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 
against  our  spears  a  line 
mts,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 
rs.  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal, 
\  despite  began  to  reel, 
rould'st  thou  more? — in  tumult 

lers  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost, 
and  men,  who  drew  the  sword 
h  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
d   forth    from   hamlet,    grange, 
ind  down, 

3  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 
tarkand  stiff,  lie  stretch *d  in  gore, 
j'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
ired  it,  when  I  left  the  fight, 
he  good  Cause  and  Commons' 
right.  "- 

XIV. 

trous  news  !  "  dark  Wycliffe  said  ; 
^  despondence,  bent  his  head, 
troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
rll-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 
trous  news ! — when  needed  most, 
i  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ? 
ste  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 
>11  upon  that  fatal  day  ; 
eaders  of  repute  and  name 
by  their  death  a  deathless  fame? 
my  direst  foeman's  doom, 
s  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb. — 
wer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host, 
:now'st  whom  I  should  hate  the 
most, 

thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 
vest  me  daubtfal  of  his  fate. " —  ] 


With  look  unmoved — "  Of  friend  or  foe. 
Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  would'st 

thou  know, 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
1  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply.  ' 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'^! 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycliffe  s  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"  Wretch  !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody 

debt  ? 
Philip  of  Mortiiam,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  m  the  fight  ?  " 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  stronj^dy  wrung  ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the   red  blood-drop   from   the 

nail — 
"A  health !"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  he  quaff 'd. 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and 

laugh'd  — 
— "Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy 

heart ! 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  ! 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear. 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 
Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast, 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie. 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ? — 
Sit,  then  !  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  bloo<l  and  fear, 
That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 

XVI. 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego. 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe  ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive. 
Then  brand  me  as  2l  ^a^e,  axvW\N^\ — 
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Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bortram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenj^e  attends. 
If  number'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  gluw*d. 
Along  the  mars  hall  d  ranks  he  rode, 
And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholv  smile. 
When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  Kukkhy's  kindred  banner  flew. 
•And    thus,'    he    said,     *  will    friends 

divide  ! ' — 
I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side. 
We  two  had  turn'd  the  battle's  tide, 
In  many  a  well-tlebated  ticKl, 
Where    Bertram's    breast  was   Philip's 

shield. 
1  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale ; 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw. 
And  fenceles-i  faced  the  deadly  dew; 
T  thought  on  (Jiiariana's  clilT, 
Where,  re-.cucd  fn.^m  «nK  foundering  skiff, 
Through  the  wliite  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  M«ortham  to  the  shore; 
And,  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These thouglits  like  torrents  ruNh'd along. 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  »»leel,  and  Nteel  is  bent. 
When  M<irtham  b.ade  me,  as  of  yore, 
Be  near  hi:n  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcf^ly  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumnets  blow  ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife, 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
'Twas  then   I  thought,   how,   lured  to 

come. 
As  partner  of  hi>  wealth  and  home. 
Years  of  piratic  wan*lering  o'er. 
With  him  I  sought  '»ur  native  shore. 
T>ut  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estrange-l 
From    the  bold  heart   with  whom  he 

range<l ; 
Doubts,  horrors,  snperstilious  fears, 
Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  de^icending  years ; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  each  frcc-bom  deed  and 

thought. 


1 


I 


I 


I 


Then  must  I  seek  another  hone, 
My  license  shook  hu  sober  dome ; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  tlirice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  strayed. 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lanoe 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  fear'd  my  hardv  look. 
At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flam< 
And  lock'd  his  hoanis  when  Bertra 

came  ; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  8on  of  war. 

XVIII. 

"  But  civil  discord  gax-e  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtain'd, 
.\nd  I,  dishonour'd  and  disdained, 
Ciain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 
In  these  poor  arms  to  fn^nt  the  shot  f- 
All  this  tnou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tel 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well. 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham*s  late 

XIX. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slow! 

part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  tl 

heart. 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side. 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And.  ere  the  charging  squadrt)ns  mix\ 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fra; 
That  ch,anged  as  March's  mocxly  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  banV 
Fierce  Ku])ert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  ai 

strife. 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  Ii( 
'Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  stewl  and  rider,  fell. 
C^ne  dj-ing  look  he  upwar«l  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — ^*twas  his  lasL 
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lot  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
f  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
I  cleared  that  bloody  press, 
rthem  horse  ran  masterletts  ; 
ton  and  Mitton  told  the  news, 
vtops  of  Roundheads  choked  the 
Duse, 

any  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
ig  hb  palfrey  northward,  past, 
I  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
ired  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed, 
en  I  reach  d  the  banks  of  Swale, 
mour  learn'd  another  tale  ; 
is  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
>omwell  has  redeem'd  the  day  : 
ether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
I,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

sn  by  WyclifTe  might  be  shown, 
is  pri<le  startled  at  the  tone 
:h  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
id  guilt's  equality, 
othest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 
less  friendship,  faith,  and  love  ; 
•ed  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort, 
:rtram  broke  professions  short 
lifie,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay, 
:arcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
not  an  associate's  truth, 
t  my  native  dales  prolong 
rcy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
d  fonvard  to  his  bloody  fall, 
rsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ? 
y  the  Pringle's  haunted  side, 
lepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide, 
lear  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
loated  mound  of  Kisingham, 
t  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Woodbume's  cottages  and  trees, 
ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
itlaw  s  image  on  the  stone  ; 
.tch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
quiver'd  back,  and  kirtled  knee, 
ow  he  died,  that  hunter  bold, 
imeless  monarch  of  the  wold, 
L^e  and  infancy  can  tell, 
other's  treachery  he  fell, 
wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
t  to  no  associate's  truth. 


XXI. 

"  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne. 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir. 
Thy  kinsnian's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield  : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier. 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion 'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the 

blow; 
And  either  rule  to  mc  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham 's  caverns  dark  ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 
And  gems  from  shrieking  l)eauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — for.  lacking  thee, 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free; 
And  then  farewell.     I  ha<;te  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afi'ord 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXII. 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law  ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear  : — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fcar'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
"  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  Oie  fotVitss*  tvQi>w  \ 
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!    Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend, 
I  lis  sou  should  journey  with  hi^  friend.' 


XX I II. 

Contempt  kept  IJcrtram's  anvjcr  down. 
And  wreathed  to  s;ivage  smile  ids  frown. 
**  Wilfrid,  <»r  thou  —'lis  one  !•>  me. 
Whichever  lk.Mrs  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  1  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  pcK^r  and  selfish  wile  ! 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear. 
What,  i.^swald    WyclitTe,  shields  thee 

here  ? 
I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than 

tliese, 
I've  swam  throuj;h  deeper  streams  than 

Toes. 
Mijznt  I  not  slao  thee  ere  one  veil 
Could  rouse  the  tlist.mt  sentinel  ? 
Start  not- -it  is  not  my  design, 
But.  if  it  Were,  weak  I'enee  were  thine  ; 
Antl,  tru-il  me,  tl.  it.  in  limo  of  ne..'I, 
This  han«.l  ii.iih   done    m«>re  desjier.;t? 

«iceil. 
Go.  haste  r.nd  rou<e  thv  slumlierin;:son  ; 
Time  calls  a'.id  1  iii;;>l  neeus  be  j;i.Mie. "' 

XXIV. 

Xouglit  i<f  h.ji  j;:re'<  i:n};;^cn<'rous  part 
I'ollutjil  Wili'ii-.l^  j.:onile  heart  ; 
x\  heart  t  ii.)  ^'fi  tVom  early  life 
To  h')Iil  \\'\\\\  fiirt'.me  neetlful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yel  a  har<lier  race 
Of  numer«ni«;  s».»v.>  were  WycIilTe's  j^ace. 
On  Wilfrid  st.i  contemptuous  br.iPil. 
For  feeble  lieart  a:^i  f.Mceless  hanil ; 
But  a  fond  nn.'liiL-r'.-*  c-'.re  and  joy 
Were  centred  ;n  h.cr  v.ckly  boy. 
No  touch  v.'f  ciiil  Ihoo-I's  frulic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  s-'irii^  «'f  blood  ; 
Hour  after  lio-.:r  he  loved  to  j-^c^re 
C>n  Sh.ik'ij^eiirj"'*  rich  nnd  varied  lore, 
But  lurnM  fnnn  martial  >cenesr.nd  li;,'ht. 
From  Falstaff's  feast  anil  Tercy*-*  fij^iit, 
To  p'inder  lac'.jve^*  m«»ral  strain. 
And  must*  wiii^.  IlamU-t,  wi<-e  in  vain  ; 
And  n-eep  him-ielf  t<>  snft  repo-e 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  wix*s. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  soi:j;ht  not  ple.isurc-s  found 
Pyvouib  in  hor>-j.  and  hawk,andWv.\Tii\. 


But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
'    By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
I    In  Deepd.ilc's  bolitude  to  lie, 

Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky: 
'   To  climb  Catcastle's  duezy  peak. 

Or  lone  I'endragun*s  mound  to  seek. 
!    Such  wxs  his  wont ;  and  there  hL<  dreun 

SoarM  on  some  wild  fanta.stic  thciDC, 
,    C  >f  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring;. 
,   Till  Contemplation's  wearied  win^ 

The  enthusiast  could  no  more  susiain, 

Aixd  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

lie  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
Preserved  in  Stanmorc's  lonely  dell: 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 

'    The  art  unteachablc,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  fl^me; 

,    Vainlv  he  h>vcd — for  seldom  swain 
C^f  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 

,    .Silent  he  h)ved — in  every  ga/e 

Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfn'd  is  now  the  onlv  heir 
Of  all  his  stratn^ems  and  tare. 
And  desiineil,  darklmg,  to  pursue 
Ambition  s  maze  bv  Oswald's  clue. 

0 

XX  VII. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  Ivight 
Matilda,  heir  of  R'»keb)'s  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easv  hesl. 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  hanler  task 
To  'ine  that  durst  not  hope  or  aak. 
Ve:  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave: 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  reganl. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward  I 
Slic  re.id  tile  tales  his  taste  apprc»vefl. 
Ami  simc:  the  lavs  he  fi-amcd  or  loved 
Vet,  loath  to  nurse  the  fatal  Hame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
Tlie  fav» Hiring  glance  to  firiendship  dm 
Then  grieved  to  sec  her  victim's  pain, 
.\v\>\  ^ANc  v\\^  v\;)L\i^yscQn&  smiles  agsin. 
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XXVIII. 

le  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand, 

ar's  loud  summons  waked  the 

nd. 

liners,  floating  o'er  the  Tecs, 

breboding  peasant  sees ; 

rt  oft  they  braved  of  old 

lering  Scot's  incursion  bold  : 

J  defiance  in  their  pride, 

isals  now  and  lords  divide. 

fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
;ht  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
le  valiant  northern  Earls, 
w  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
r  had  been  Rokeb/s  bride, 
ong  before  the  civil  fray, 
ul  grave  the  lady  lay, — 

Mortham  raised  his  band, 
ch'd  at  Fairfax's  command  : 

vclifTe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
ed  art  with  wily  Vane, 
npt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 
rnard's  battlements  hib  shield, 
hem  willi  liis  Lunedale  powers, 
he  Commons  held  the  towers. 

XXIX. 

ly  heir  of  Rokeby 's  Knight 
his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
land's  war  rever'd  the  claim 
unprotected  name, 
ed,  amid  its  fiercest  rage, 
d  and  womanhood  and  age. 
rid,  son  to  Rokeby 's  foe, 
dear  privilege  forego, 
"s  side,  in  evening  grey, 
upon  Matilda's  way, 
with  fond  hypocrisy, 
CSS  step  and  vacant  eye  ; 
each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
be  meeting  all  to  chance, 
ig  as  a  fair  excuse, 
c,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse  ; 
Ig  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
dern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
ile  the  long'd-for  minutes  last, — 
utes  quickly  over-past ! — 
g  each  expression  free, 
cir  careless  courtesy, 
ndly  look,  each  softer  tone, 
or  fancy  when  alone. 


All  this  is  o'er — but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green. 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round, 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Vet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — He-will  wait  the  hour, 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower ; 
Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 
1  ler  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast 
"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  Alas !  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 
I'orcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
( )f  j)resent  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  turn'd  impatient  ear 
P>om  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe, 
(ienlle,  indifferent,  and  subdued, 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  vicw'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good  : 
Hut  Wilfrid,  dt)cilc,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayward  child ; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride. 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side. 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality, 
Till,  to  the  Visionar)',  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

W^oe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 
I'ily  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
.\nd  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good; 
Remind  him  of  eac\\  vjx-SsVv  twys^^ 
How  soon  Viis  Yiopcs  ^o'i'itssva^  0«^^  ^''. 
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Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  >h(x>t  by  Fancy's  aim; 
Anil,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase  : 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  sot. 
Cold  Disappi)intmcnt  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  M'orih  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  ^udy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold. 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold. 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  would' st  thou  know — yon  tower 

survey. 
Von  couch  unprc>5'd  since  parting:  day. 
Yon    untrimm'd   lamp,    whose    yellow 

gleam 
Is  minj;ling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  liiin  firm  I— the  hectic  red 
( )n  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ; 
The  he.a'l  rcjlincil,  the  liKKcn'd  hiir, 
Tlie  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
See,  he  look-^  up ;  -a  woful  i>mile 
Lightens  liis  wo-\vor:i  cheek  a  while, — 
'Tis  fancy  wakos  some  ivllc  thought. 
To  gild  the  ruin  shj  has  wrou|;ht; 
For,  like  the  ba:  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinitms  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  soothing  thus  llie  dreamer's  pciin. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  llie  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes. 
Vain  hope  !  to  see  tlie  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast, 
Still  howls  l^y  fits  the  stonny  blast ; 
.Vnother  hour  must  wear  away. 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark  !  to  waste  that  wi;ar\*hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIII. 

Song. 

TO  THE   M(X)N. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  Ix^am, 
Pale  pilgrim  of  the  trouble<l  sky  ! 

Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 
stream 
/>/j//  to  thy  brow  iheir  sullen  dye '. 


\ 


How  should  thy  pure  and  peacdiod  ej 
Untroubled  view  oar  scenes  bdov, 

Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 
To  light  a  world  of  n-ar  and  vo ! 

Fair  Queen !  I  vriW  not  blame  tliee  M 

As  once  by  GretA*s  fairy  side ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thr  \m 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hi<ie. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  coald  chid 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dt 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  triedf 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'dmyfe 

Then  did  I  swear  thv  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dc 
By  two  fond  lovers  onlv  seen. 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  wdl. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bri^li^ 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tol 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  simimernigl 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour! 
.\  voice  I— his  father  seeks  the  towt^ 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sw 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  ct>nferencc 
"  Wilfrid  I— what,  not  to  sleep  address' 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rcsL 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moa 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
I  lis  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  bloc 
F'or  the  state's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thv  voice  obe\' ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  ever)'  point,  in  ever)*  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — ** Take  thy  swo; 
Bertram  is— what  I  must  not  telL 
I  hear  his  hasty  step— farewell  '. " 

CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  di 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  ligh 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
.\nd  the  rich  dale,  that  castwanl  lay 
\C  :i\\.<^  ^<c  Nv^^vcv^VcnicK  of  day. 
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To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,    westward,    Sianmore's    shapeless 

swell. 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilinanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banncr'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower 

high. 

Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tecs, 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream  ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon -tower. 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone. 
And  each  huge  trunk  thai,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wean  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  peUdy  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here, 
Xor  day-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way. 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

III. 

Nor  Tecs  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 
Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers. 
Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers  ; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son  ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 
And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 
And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child, 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rilL 
Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 
y^  Joag'd  for  RoMlin  *s  magic  glade  f 


Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought 

change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  stran 
Where  Carlland's  Crags,  fantastic  re 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires 

sent? 
Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  l)e  thine, 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  I 
Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Koblin  stra 
I.ist  to  the  deeds  of  other  days  ; 
'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st 

cave, 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;* 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band,* 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  e 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sij^ht 
Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Bamar 

height. 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pa 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tecs  they  woi 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  ca 
And  Egliston's  gray  ruins  pass'd  ; 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mo' 
To  Wilfrid  savage  secm'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

V. 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  wa 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  tl 

lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridg 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  uncon fined, 

*  Cartland  CraRs,  near  lAtvAvk^  c^l^Ktg 
as  among  the  (avounie  TcXxeak\&  ol  ^vk'^'^ 
Wallace. 
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As,  'scaped  from  Brignairs  dark-wood 

glen. 
She  socks  wild  Mi>rtham's  deepor  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 
Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renown'd, 
\V lu.se  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 
Of  piou-s  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
"  Stem  suns  uf  war  I  '*  j>ad  Wilfrid  sigh*d, 
**  Llehuld  the  boa^t  of  Roman  pride  I 
WIkU  now  of  all  vuur  tr)ils  are  known? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  bioken  stone  I" — 
This  to  hinir^Jf ;  for  moral  strain 
To  iJertram  \\  ere  addrcss'd  in  vain. 

VI. 

Of  (llflTcrent  mo<^l,  a  <locper  sigh 
AN\t)ki.'.  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high 
Were  n«>rti»\\aril  in  the  dawnin;:  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
O  then.  ih»)ugh  Si>cnser"s  self  had  stray *d 
He>I>lc  him  iliri«Li^h  tiic  lovely  glade, 
Leii'linj  \\\>  ricli  iiixiiriaiit  cl«>w 
<.>f  fancy.  ;iii  i;>  cluirins  to  >how, 
roinlini;  ti:c  ^:l\';■'.m  rejoicing  free, 
As  c.ijJlive  >ei  al  ii'>eriy, 
I'"Ia>Iiin;/  lier  ^'.larkiin-'  waves  abri>ail. 
And  k'.an^'  iriii.^;  i'.»ynil  on  her  r!»au  ; 
roin::  1-'  v.iieio.  r;.  llie  MUinv  banks, 
J"he  lie.  >  le'.iri'  i:i  -.catterM  rank>. 
Save  wiicie.  a.l'. an».e«l  Lef'-re  tiie  rest, 
CM  kiioil  -..r  l.ill.vk  rear.^  l::s  cre>l. 
Lonely  aii'l  ':.;:.::e.  i!ie  L:iani  Oak, 
A>  cliain]>io:!v^  wl.en  tlieir  band  i>  broke, 
.^tand  forth  l«»  guaril  tlie  rearuar«i  pu>l, 
Tlie  i)uhvark  oi  the  .-^catterM  boat  — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spender  ^ay. 
Net  wa«>tf*  in  vain  his  ma^ic  l.av. 
W  hiie  Wilfrid  eyed  the  tii>tant  tower, 
Whose  latlice  ligiiis  Maliida's  bower. 

VII. 

The  oT-.en  valo  is  <onn  ]ia>s'd  o'er, 
Rokfbv,  t'l'Mi^h  ni^h,  is  seen  no  more; 
S'nki;.;  n.id  <Ireta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wi!.i  asi  i  dirker  course  they  keep, 
A  >tt'r!i  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e'er  the  f>«-)t  of  MinMrel  trode  ! 
Uroad  .sliadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dfll  ; 
It  seem'd  ^«):ne  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  chann«'l  for  the  stream  hail  given. 
So  hiijh  the  clitT>»  of  limesl<.me  grey 
liun^  hcctlwi;  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 


Yieliling,  along  thdr  ragged  hue, 
A  tlinty  footpath's  nicgani  space, 
Where  he,  who  winds  *twixt  rock  a 

wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrmt  nn, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit. 
That  tlings  the  froth  from  curb  and  fa 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spa 
C)*cr  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  foam -globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 
Th.ick  OS  the  i^:hemes  of  human  phdc 
That  down  life's  current  dri%-e  amain, 
Ab  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  \'ain ! 

VIII. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  ha^ 
1 1  igli  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grer. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spni 
Here  trees  to  ever\-  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hnsg 
Ai;il  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneviai 
The  >hiver'd  rocks  a.scend  to  heaves; 
( 'tt.  too,  the  ivv  swathed  their  hruH. 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  tk 

crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
II-^  tendrils  in  the  miildle  air. 
As  ]»ennon>  wtmt  to  wave  of  old 
( )'er  the  high  feast  of  I^ron  l>old, 
\\  h.en  revell'tl  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd halls  retuni'd  their shos 
Such  and  niore  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
Anfl  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  lumners  gleam, 
\\  aved  \\  ildly  o'er  the  brawling  sirea 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recce 
I?ui  leave  between  no  sunny  mead, 
N\  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand, 
<  )ri  found  by  such  a  mountain  !>trand 
Forming  such  warm  and  drj-  retreat. 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hennit,  wandering  fn)m  his  a 
His  rusary  miiiht  love  to  telL 
lUit  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  st 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  o 
TVv^^  isaiTVYv  \>^;sX  xwaxvJb!^  tlvm  |o  1i|gg 
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r  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

ant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 

ng  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 

thin  its  baleful  bower  : 

:  and  sable  earth  receives 

rarpet  from  the  leaves, 

n  the  withering  branches  cast, 

I  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

low  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 

irk  spot  'twas  twilight  still, 

on  Greta's  farther  side 
logging  beams  through  copse- 
>od  glide ; 

and  savage  contrast  made 
jle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 

bright  tints  of  early  day, 
immering  through  the  ivy  spray, 
:)posing  summit  lay. 

X. 

peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 
rstition  wont  to  tell 
a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 
is  path  at  dead  of  night, 
iristmas  logs  blaze  high  and 
de, 

idcrs  speed  the  festal  tide ; 
iriosity  and  Fear, 
and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 
hood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
ge  maidens  lose  the  rose, 
ling  interest  rises  higher, 
t  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
Idering  glance  is  cast  behind, 
•  moans  the  wintry  wind, 
hat  fitting  scene  was  laid 
wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade; 
had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
im  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 
spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

I  by  Superstition's  power, 

II  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had 
^en 

•cr*s  ghost  to  upper  heaven, 
Ifrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

c  to  village  swains  alone 
:  unearthly  terrors  known  ; 
o  rank  nor  sex  confined 
in  ague  of  the  mind  : 


Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barred. 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd  : 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth  ; 
Lcarn'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night. 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodig>',  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light ; 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lowcr'd  is  every  top-sail  yard. 
And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XII. 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key. 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 
The  fierce  adventurer  s  heart  they  scare. 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road -stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  Mvd  ^^e.'^^ 
A  legend  for  aiioO\ei\ia.^. 
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XIII. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  tlie  mystic  and  the  wild. 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form. 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover  d  "twixt  horror  and  remorse — 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bo:>om  press*d, 
As  \N  ilfri<l  sutlden  he  addressed  : — 
"  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abn)ad  ; 
Yet  twice  liave  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seemVl  to  dog  our  way ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seemM  to  flee. 
And  shroud  it.self  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  thinkst  thou?— Is  our  path  way- 
laid? 
Or  hath  tliy  sire  my  trust  betrayM  ? 

If  so  " Krc»  starting  from  his  dream. 

That  turnM  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfritl  had  rouNcd  him  to  reply, 
IJertr.ini  >pning  forwanl,  .-.houlinghigh, 
**  Whate'er  thou   art,   thou   now  shah 

>land  I " — 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV, 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath. 
He  shot  liim  down  the  sounduig  path  ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seem?,  tiuit  the  oliject  of  his  race 
Hath  scald  the  cliffs;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns  and  now  'tis  In^nt 
Right  up  the  rocks  tiill  battlement ; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 
Foot,han<l.andknee,  their  aid  must  lend. 
Wilfiid,  all  dizzv  with  dismav. 
Views,  from  l>eneath,  his  dreadful  way  : 
Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  rot^ts  he  clings, 
Now  tnists  his  weight  to  ivy  strings  ; 
Now,  like  the  wild-g«>at,  must  he  dare 
-\n  unsupp(>rted  leap  in  air ; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-cc»urse  now. 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  lx)Ugh, 
And  bv  his  corslet's  sullen  clank, 
-I nd  by  the  stones  spum'd  fromlUc baivV, 


I   And  by  the  hawk  scared  from herix^ 
j   And  ravens  croakii^  o'er  their  neH, 
,    Who  deem  his  foifeii  limbs  ifaall  p^ 
\   The  tribate  of  his  bold  eaay. 

I 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges ! — desperate  wnr 
\    All  farther  course — Yon  bectliogbm 
[    In  craggy  nakedness  sublime^ 
What  lieart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  cEift 
It  beani  no  tendril  for  his  clasps 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp : 
Sole  stay  his  foot  mav  rest  Dpoa, 
.    Is  yon  earth 'bedded  jetting  stone. 
;    Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop^ 
.    He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  die  toa 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  nin 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  tkoh 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bend^ 
It  sways,  ...  it  loosens,  .  .  .  itdesood 
And  downward  holds  its  headloi^ai 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  sat 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoingda* 
Fell  it  alone  ? — alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hanly  Bertram's  falling  weig^ 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  top  unhann'd,  he  stands 

XVL 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued  ; 
At  intervals,  where  roughly  hew'd. 
Rude  sttps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Render'd  the  cliffs  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain*d 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  vood, 
Before  the  gate  of  Mdrtham  stood. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  I  the  sunbeam  h} 
t)n  battled  tower  and  portal  gitry : 
.-Vnd  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  t 
She  caught  the  moming*s  eastern  w 
And  through  the  softening  vale  beh) 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glo^ 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred 
While  linnet^  lark,  and  blackbiid  ga 
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XVII. 

Areetly  sung  that  roundelay ; 
nmer  mom  shone  bhthe  and  gay ; 
ning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 

not  Mortham*s  silent  hall, 
er,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate, 

the  wonted  niche  his  scat ; 
:)aved  court  no  peasant  drew  ; 
to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
iden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
;r  morning  task  she  fared  : 
oid  offices  around, 
>t  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound  ; 
er  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
.  the  lagging  groom's  delay  ; 
n'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 
;y*d  walk  and  orchard  bough  ; 
le  the  master's  absent  care, 
:e  neglect  and  disrepair. 
r  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight, 
ghty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
canopy,  to  spread 

lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
r  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 

massive  monument, 
)*cr  in  ancient  Gothic  wise, 
any  a  scutcheon  and  device : 
pent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
I  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

ishM  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
his  tomb,"  he  said,"  *twas  lost — 
lb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
ham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
!,  the  aged  servants  said 
>  lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
jhtier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
r  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
ne  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
?r  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
ent  manner  I  knew, 
me  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
t,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
:igh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake; 
irons  hearts !  who  barter'd,  hold, 
nglish  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
)t,  would  his  experience  say, 
or  comrade  with  your  prey  ; 
c  some  chamel,  when,  at  full, 
00  giid»  skeleton  and  skull : 


There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep  ; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  tlie  task  compel 
Lacks  there  such  chamel  ?— kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post — 
Such  was  his  tale.     Its  tmth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scom'd  the  legend  wild. 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled, 
Mucli  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  ; 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vanquished,  never  quite  suppress'd. 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell, 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 
"'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to 

head  ! 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 
His  shape,  his  mien — *twas  Mortham, 

nght 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." — 
"  Thou'  slay  him  ?— thou  ?  "—With  con- 
scious start 
He  heard,   then  mann'd   his  haughty 

heart — 
"  I  slew  him? — I  ! — I  had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  oithe  plot. 
But  it  is  spoken— nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  him  ;  I  !  for  thankless  pride  ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died." 


I 


XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 
Averse  to  every  active  part. 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shmnk,  and  tum'd  from     | 

toil ; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  ly^e  \ 

Nursed  one  brave  s^jaiV  ol  itf^e  ^t^\ 


\ 
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Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong. 
His  blood  L»cat  high,  his  hand  waxM 

strong. 
Not  his  the  ncr\'es  tliat  could  sustain. 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  }>ain  ; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to 

flame, 
If e -rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  nuw  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 
And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 
On  Bertram  he  laid  des;)eraie  hand, 
f 'laced  6rm  hi^  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
"  Should  ever)'  fiend,  to  whom  ihouVt 

sold. 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  ho !  take  spear  and  sword  I 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  lord  \  " 

XXI. 

A  moment  fix'd  as  ]>y  a  six.*!!, 
Stood  liertrani—  It  scem'd  miracle, 
That  one  s*)  feeble,  hoft,  and  lame, 
.Set  grasj)  on  \Narlikc  Ri!>ingham. 
JJut  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke, 
Tlie  fien<l  within  the  ruffian  woke  I 
To  wrench  tlie  ^word  from  Wilfrid'.s hand, 
To  dash  hi  in  headlong  on  liie  >aiid, 
Was  but  f)jie  niomeiit*.*.  work.  — one  more 
I  lad  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrids  goie ; 
l>ut,  in  the  iii.^iaiit  it  arose, 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  f«irin,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  ])elween, 
I*arries  the  fast-descending  blow, 
And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 
Xor  then  un>cabl»ar(led  his  brand, 
liut,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand. 
With  monarch's  vcneo  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight. 
"  (io,  and  repent," — he  said,** while  time 
Is  given  thee  ;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXII. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amnzed. 
As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  ! 
'Twas  Mortham's  bearing, bold  and  high, 
I  lis  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 
His  look  and  accent  of  command. 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 
His  stately  form,  spare- built  and  tall, 
lli>  VI ar-blcach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham 
all. 


I 


Through  Bertram's  dizzy  br 
A  thousand  thoughts*  and  a 
His  wavering  iaiui  received 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortha 
But  more  he  fcar'd  it,  if  it  s 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and 
What  spectre  can  the  cham 
So  dreadful  as  an  injared  fr 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  com 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  b 
When  Risingham,  for  many 
Had  march'd  and  fought  '■ 

sway, 
Tamed  him — and,  with  rc\*< 
Backwards  he  bore  his  suUe 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mort 
And  darK  as  rated  mastiff  gl 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steed: 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  dis 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warric 
Retiring  eastward  ilirough  t 
But  first  to  W  ilfricl  warning 
"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mor; 

XXIII. 

.*^till  rung  these  words  in  W 
Hinting  he  knew  not  v  hat  « 
When  nearer  came  the  cuur 
And,  with  his  father  at  theii 
( >f  horsemen  ann'd  a  gallar 
Rein'd  up  their  steeds  bef^.r^ 
*'  Whence  these  pale  looks, 

he  said : 
••  Where's  Bertram  V— Whv 

blade?" 
Wilfrid  ambigiiously  replied 
( For  Mortham's  charge  his  h 
*'  Bertram  is  gone — the  \illa 
Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  1 
Even  now  we  fought— but, 

tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  fe 
In  Wycliffe's  conscious  eye  : 
A  guilty  ho])e,  a  guilty  fear 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdr 
And  his  lip  quiver'd  a^  he  s] 

XXIV. 

'*  A  murderer  I— Philip  Mor 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tiil 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  <ii 
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were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
nust  sleep  in  civil  war." 
It  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
okeby's  page,  in  battle  tried  ; 
>m,  an  embassy  of  weight 
ght  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
ow'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train, 
rer  for  his  lord  to  gain, 
d,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
Ired  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
lot  against  the  curb  more  high 
at  Oswald's  cold  reply  ; 
is  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
e    old   faith)  —  then   burst   rc- 
raint : — 

XXV. 

\  beheld  his  bloody  fall, 
:)ase  traitor's  dastard  ball, 
n  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
tuous   hope !    with  Mortham's 
rd. 

I  the  murderer  *scapc  who  slew 
er,  generous,  brave,  and  true? 
while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
ks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
singham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
t  the  castle  'larum  bell  ! 
Jie  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
le  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride ! 
e  wood  on  every  side. 
long  you  one  there  be, 
jours  Mortham's  memory, 
dismount  and  follow  me  ! 
rour  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
suspicion  dog  your  name  I  " 

XXVI. 

to    earth    young    Redmond 

rung; 

n  earth  the  harness  rung 

y  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 

ted  not  their  lord's  command. 

1  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 

tie  from  his  shoulders  threw. 

Is  in  his  belt  he  placed, 

in-wood   gain'd,  the  footsteps 

iced, 

like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 

sr,  hark  !  " — and  in  he  bounds. 

*ard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 

on  \  yes — pursue  bim — fly —       . 


But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead !  • 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  ! " 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop' d,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout  ; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire. 
And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ? 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ? — 
leaning  against  the  elmin  tree, 
W^ith  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knee. 
And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd 

hands. 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  ! 
His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  l^nt. 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air. 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ? 

♦  MS.— '/>  thr  Printer.— '* On  the  disputed 
line,  it  may  stand  thus — 

'  Wliocver  finds  him,  strike  him  dead  ;' 
Or, 

*  Who  first  shall  find  him,  strike  him  dead.' 

But  I  think  the  addition  of  felon,  or  any  such 
word,  will  impair  the  strength  of  the  passage. 
Oswald  is  too  anxious  to  use  epithets,  and  is 
hallooing  after  the  men,  by  this  time  entering 
the  wood.  The  simpler  the  line  the  better.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  shoot  him  dead,  was  much 
better  than  any  other :  it  implies.  Do  not  rt'rn 
approach  him ;  kill  hifn  at  a  distance.  I  leave 
it,  however,  to  you,  only  saying,  that  I  never 
shun  common  words  when  they  are  to  the 
purpose.  As  to  your  criticisms,  I  cannot  but 
attend  to  them,  because  \.V\e'^  \.ca\c\v  ^^v^a.'^*'^ 
with  which  1  am  my«eu  dvscoivX«cv\t^.— V^  ^r 
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The  lowest  dunj^eon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Bracken  bury  s  dismal  tower. 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  o|)en'd  Mortham*.s  bloody  tomb ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  round. 
Who  gatherM  at  the  'larum  sound ; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E*en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood, 
!    For  one  sharp  deaih-shot  from  the  wood ! 

;  XXIX. 

I  At  length  o'crpast  that  dreadful  space, 

<  Back  straggling  came  the  scattered  chase ; 

I  Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 

'  Retuni'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 

i  Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say, 

i  All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way, 

,  Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood, 

i  The  hopeless  quest  in  \'aln  pursue<l.  — 

'  <>,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  ! 

What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase  ! 

Remorse  from  Oswald  s  l)row  is  gone, 

,  .Vvarice  and  pri«le  resume  their  throne  ; 

I  The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 

\  They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply  : — 

XXX. 

i    **  Ay  — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  I 

I  And  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  be  found, 
.Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Risingham. — 

:    Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  ! 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 

'    To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 

.    To  that  l)old  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 

I    Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 
And  ])ay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase  ; 

,    In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 
Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hand  ; 
His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd. 
Unwilling  takes  his  pn)Oer'd  aid. 
While  conscious  p.T.»ion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 
Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh. 
Ami  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye  ; 
Yel  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 
The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 
These  are  strong  signs  ! — >-et  wherefore 

sigh, 
And  wipe  efieminate,  thine  cyt^ 


I 


\ 


Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou 
The  couusels  of  tby  sire  ai 

XXXL 

'*  Scarce  wert  thou  gone;, 

light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  M 
Brave  Cromwell  tum*d  the 
And  conquest  bless'd  the 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  1 
Rupert  and  that  bold  Mar 
Nobles  and  knights,  so  pr 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and 
Of  these,  committed  to  mi 
Is  Rokebv,  prisoner  at  lai^ 
Redmoncf,  his  page,  arrive 
He  reaches  Bamard*s  tnw4 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ran& 
Unless  that  maid  compoui 
Go  to  her  now — be  hold  o 
While  hersoul  floats*twixtl 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tic 
When  best  the  female  hea 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  mod 
Are  in  the  current  swept  ti 
And  the  bold  swain,  who 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  t 

CANTO  THIF 

I. 
Thk  hunting  tribes  of  air  j 
Respect  the  brethren  of  th 
Nature,  who  loves  the  clai 
Less  cnicl  chase  to  each  a; 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soai 
Watches  the  wild -duck  by 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the 
The  greyhound  presses  on 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the 
The  wolf  clevours  the  fleec 
Kven  tiger  fell,  and  sullen 
Their  likeness  and  their  li 
Man,  onlv,  mars  kind  Nat 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursu 
riying  war's  desultory  tra< 
Incupiion,  flight,  and  amh 
Since  Nimrod,  Cush's  mi^ 
At  fir>t  the  bloody  game  I 

II. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  1 
VCVvck  Vvcax^  v.\\t  scalers  trai 
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ows  in  distant  forest  far 
is  red  brettiren  of  the  war ; 
en  each  double  and  disguisei 
e  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
mching  now  his  head  to  hide, 
iwampy  streams  through  rushes 
;lide, 

vering  with  the  witherM  leaves 
t-prints  that  the  dew  receives; 
ird  in  every  silvan  guile, 
not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile, 
ngham,  when  on  the  wind 
le  loud  pursuit  behind, 
sdale  his  youth  had  heard 
t  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 
.ooken-edge,  and  Redswairhigh, 
e  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry, 
cing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 
i^sdafe  riders  in  the  rear ; 
11  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
ions  that  his  childhood  loved. 

in. 

he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
tribute  of  roving  war  ; 
rpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye, 
ck  resolve  in  danger  nigh  ; 
ed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
)pM  the  Charib's  rapid  race ; 
aidy  brain,  the  sinewy  limb, 
\  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
n  frame,  inured  to  bear 
ire  inclemency  of  air, 
»  confirm'd  to  undergo 
's  faint  chill,  and  famine*s  throe, 
rts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
oft  by  land  and  wave, 
waca's  desert  shore, 
-e  La  Plata's  billows  roar, 
ft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
the  marauder's  steps  in  vain, 
rts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried, 
ve  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 

hen.  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 
ired  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
>w  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  pace, 
irted  forth  in  rapid  race, 
bling  back  in  mazy  train, 
d  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 
r>mbe  the  rocks  projecting  high, 
le  the  pursuer's  eye  ; 


Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling 

sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 
There    trample    steeds,   and    glimmer 

spears  ; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew, 
He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo, 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
*Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
*Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 
By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare, 
Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound, 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 
*Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Piompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 
And  crouches  in  the  brake  and  fern. 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase  ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye  ; 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 

speak. 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  fmd, 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free. 
The  charm  of  regularity  ; 
But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour  : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 
Danced  laughing  in  his  liglil-bluc  eye  ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 
And  kindling  c\ieeV,  s^oV^Y.x\vv%\\<i\ 
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Or  >»r:  and  srnMen'd  glances  show 
Her  r-.v.ly  >ymj».uhy  witli  woe; 
Or  in  that  \va\•^vani  moixl  of  mind, 
When  various  feelinj;s  are  comMncd, 
Wh^n  j\v  and  >..»rrow  niin^jle  near. 
And  h«>pe*>  hrig'.u  win^s  are  check'd  by 

iVar. 
And  risinj;  doul»t«s  keep  transport  down. 
And  auj^er  len.I-*  a  slu»it-!:\ol  fr  »\vn  ; 
In  that  >!ran.;e  mood  whicii  maids  ap- 
prove 
Kven  w'.i.n  ihey  da:"e  not  call  it  l«)ve  : 
With  every  clian^e  his  features  play"d. 
As  aspens  show  the  Hj^hl  and  slinde. 

VI. 

Well  Kisin^'hamvoun'r Redmond  knew: 
And  much  lie  marveil'd  that  the  crew, 
l\ou>«.H.l  t-^  reveiiijc  bi^l^i  Mortham  dead 
Wore  l)v  lint  Mortljam's  f,»eMian  led;^ 
l-'tu'  iK'Vcr  loll  li!^  M^id  i!ie  w.»e. 
'I'lia:  wai'-i  a  ^;ner-va-;  r>eman  low, 
1  ar  K-N^  \\\\\  sot^-e  ot"  i;:s!ice  >tr'»:ij;. 
That  \\:\'.iks ,»  .;o-i.'r.>-.i<  :oeman'>  wronj;. 
liut  siu.ill  l'".>  ii.'!N;'.re  ;:.'W  :o  pav.-e; 
Ko'!;n.Mi  1  i<  :".:s*,  wli.it.'cr  I'.ie  ca;:se  : 
And  lwi,.\*  tli.it  Kehn-^'vl  caniv  s  »  ne:'.r 
Whi're  r»ortrainc«>::v:;r  I  lik-:  Ininteiideer, 
Thf  voiy  !•  »u^''i'i  ii;-.  sr-^p-  ^ii'ipl.ice. 
Rustled  ai;;-.in-.r  th<.-  r-jiTian's  f.iv-e. 
Will),  tli'>pei.\',i\  iwioc  prvj>ared  to  start. 
And  phr.ii;^'  li^'^  da;^i;>'r  in  his  heart ! 
liut  Redmond  turnil  a  dilTerent  wav. 
An«l  tile  iHMitl>oni;hs  resumed  theirswav. 
And  Iiertram  hold  it  wi>io,  unseen. 
Peeper  to  plurii^e  in  Cii;>pice  ;^reon. 
Tluis.  circleil  in  his  coil,  the  «inake. 
When  rovini;  hunters  boat  tlio  ])rake, 
Watoh'S  V,  itii  rod  and  j^Iisleninc;  eye, 
Propar.'il,  if  ho<.viio'is  ^lop  «lraw  ni«^h, 
With  forked  t<>n:"ae  and  veni^m'd  fan:: 
Inst.int  to  <larl  the  dea-Uv  ]"»ang  ; 
IJut  if  t!ie  inirnd'Ts  turrj  aside, 
Awar  iiis  coils  niif  »h1od  "jlijle. 
And  thr.)ii;;h  the  "lo^p  sa\annah  wind, 
Some  uudisturbM  rotreat  to  find. 

VII. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  tlie  loml  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  IjoIIo  on  tlie  wind, 
Oft  mvLiierU  in  his  savatrc  mind  — 


/ 


\ 


"  Redmond  O'Xeale  !  wm  thoa ; 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try, 
With  nut  a  second  here  to  see. 
But  the  grey  diflf  and  oaken  tree^- 
Tii.at  voice    of  thine^    thAt  shoi 

loud, 
ShouM  ne'er  repeat  its  sammons  p 
-No  !  nor  cVr  try  its  melting  po«'i 
Again  in  maidcn*s  summer  bower. 
Kluded,  now  behind  him  die^ 
Faint  and  more  faint  each  hostile  1 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone; 
Nor  hears  lie  now  a  haxsber  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintife 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  mnimm  by 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wili^ 
The  sammcr  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

viri. 

He  listened  long  with  anxious  ImhI 
Kar  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  stall. 
And,  while  his  stretched  attentiiiii^ 
Refused  his  wear)*  frame  repose: 
'Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  dm 
\\here  purple  heath  profusely M* 
Aufl  thrr.Kitwort  with  its  a/.urebdii 
Ami  moss  and  thyme  his  cushioiW 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listlcsc 
The  c«.»urse  of  Greta's  playful  tide 
Beneath,  her  banks  now  edd)'ing< 
Now  brijjhtly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 
As,  dancinjj  over  rock  and  stone, 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shooe, 
Mate  lung  in  hue  the  favourite  gcB 
Of  Albin's  mountain -diadem. 
Then,  tired  to  watch  the  currents 
He  tume<l  his  wear)*  eyes  anay. 
To  where  the  bank  opj.H>sing  shoi 
Its  huge,  square  cliffs  through  i 

wood. 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest. 
Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  bn 
•Vri'Und  its  broken  summit  pre»" 
The  ha/el  nide,  and  sable  yew  ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyctl 
Its  waste  antl  weather-beaten  siifc, 
And  r«»und  its  rugged  basis  lay, 
r>y  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 
Fragments  that,  from  its  frontlet  1 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thm 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 
That  dll'd  stem  Bertram*s  gazing  e 
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IX. 

I  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
ig,  in  his  stormy  mind, 

>n  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
ron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
;  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread, 
had  power  to  wake  the  dead, 
ondering  on  his  life  betray'd 
ald^s  art  to  Redmond's  blade, 
herous  purpose  to  withhold, 
'd  it,  Mort ham's  promised  gold, 
and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
dmond,     forward,    fierce,    and 
roud ; 

i  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
cd  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  ! — 
ch  mood,  (as  legends  say, 

II  believe<l  that  simple  day,) 
?my  of  Man  has  power 

t  by  the  evil  hour, 

)od  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 

's  redemption  for  revenge  ! 

igh  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 

tst  and  intense  desire 

jeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made, 

might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 

>er  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd, 

er  thunders  shook  the  ground ; — 

non  knew  his  vassal's  heart, 

ired  temptation's  needless  art 

X. 

igled  with  the  direful  theme, 

ortham's  form — Wasitadream? 

he  seen,  in  vision  true, 

ry  Mortham  whom  he  slew  ? 

in  living  flesh  appear'd 

y  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  ? — 

he  mystic  cause  intent, 

i,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

:'d  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 

beam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

he  started  as  for  fight, 

a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 

d  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 

d  the  river's  sounding  course  ; 

tary  woodlands  lay, 

bering  in  the  summer  ray. 

d,  like  lion  roused,  around, 

nk  again  upon  the  ground. 

nt,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam, 

sudden  from  the sparklwg stream ; 


Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
"  Bertram  !  .well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand  ; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood : 
"  Guy  Denzil  ! — is  it  thou  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  !— 
Stand  back  a  space  ! — thy  purpose  show, 
Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  witli 

shame." — 
"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calvcrley  and  Bradford  downs. 
I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive. 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 
Suits  ill  my  mood  ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 
Who  watch'd  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 
To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 
How  think'st  thou  ?"— "  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose out  ; 
I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt" — 

XII. 

"  Then  list — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
Glean'd    from   both    factions — Round- 
heads, freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yt*l. — 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 
For  Mortham's   death,  thy  steps  way- 
laid. 
Thy  head  at  price— so  say  our  s^ves. 
Who  range  l\ic  vaWcy  m  (iAs.^Y!fc. 


ranfti  tben  with  m :  — though  wiM  debate 
B^^od  wrangling  rend  our  iafaal  state, 
l^ch  to  ui  equal  ioath  lo  bow, 
MTill  yield  lo  thief  renawo'd  is  thoa." — 

ow,"  IhouE^'*  Bertram,  "  pas- 
m-stirr'd, 

IjolIM  on  hdl,  and  bell  hii-  beani  ! 
^lul  lack  1,  vengeance  to  command. 
a  of  stanch  coDiiades  such  3.  band  T 
_Jli  Denzili  yow'd  lo  eveiy  evil, 
PHieM  reaJ  a  le^on  lo  the  di-vil. 
y  Well,  be  It  so  !  each  kiiave  and  r<Ki1 
Shall  serve  u  my  revenge's  iooL" — 
Aloud,  "1  take  thy  proffef.  Guy, 
But  tell  me  where  ihy  comrade  lie  T" — 
"Noi  (jirfnim  hence,"  Guy  Demil  aaidi 
I  "I>eaccnil,  and  crou  the  riveHi  bed, 
LS'here  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey." 
HhDo  Ihdu,"   said  Bertram,   "Icml    ihe 

PL        wsy-" 

[  Then  muller'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sore  ; 
Guy  neniil's  faith  was  never  pure." 
lie  rollow'il  down  the  iteep  descent, 
T)ien  llirough  the  GrEta.'s  streams  they 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
I    pie  flinty  mck  a  ninrmur'd  din  ; 
*"  il  when  Guy  puU'd  the  wilding  spray. 
id  brambles,  (torn  its  base  away, 


le  raw,  appearing  to 

"  once,  low  and  wii 
ti  cell  ofhcmiit  l( 


and  square. 


Jl       Bu: 


ig  through  the  livinE  stone. 
\l  UennI,  Bertram  here  ; 
i  .tiid  louder  on  Eheir  ear, 
iliL^  ImjwcIs  of  the  earth, 
.Resounded  shouts  of  luiitterous  mirth, 
old,  Ihe  cavern  strait  and  ru'le, 
sUtv  rock  the  peasant  hew'd ; 
" '  "trigniJl's  woods,  atid  ScajEiU'n, 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave, 
Where,  far  wlttiin  the  darksome  rifl, 
Th«  irerise  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 


blill  in  his  jiunil.'^iiiij;  ^rsspn 
Regret  was  there.  h»  eye  inll  □ 
With  vain  repining  on  tbe  laW ; 


Hark  I  Ihe  loud  revd  OTfthes  agiii 
To  greet  the  l-adcr  of  the  traitL 
Behold  Ihe  group  by  the  pale  In 
Thai  sirogglcs  u  iili'thc  caribv  da 
By    what    slrange    featuiei    Viet 


it 


Now,  'gainst  the  vault's 

A  n  early  image  fills  his  mind  t 


He  vicwa  svreet   Winston's 

And  (hares  the  dance  on  G^fbrd^ 
A  tear  is  springing— but  the  a 
or  some  wild  lale,  or  bratal  jwt. 
Hath  to  loutl  laughter  slirT'il  the  I 
On  him  they  call,  ih?  a)>Iest  mal 
Fur  jovial  song  and  meiry  fou  t 
Fast   flies  his  drenra—willi   di 

As  one  vicUnoiu  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  gn  rouML 
''"■"  ■  sorrow  b^arvilM) 

merrv  wzaall,  hft 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 
Peals  his  loud  song  ! — Tbe 
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1 


operate  merriment  he  sung, 
em  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
gled  with  his  reckless  glee 
?s  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

nail  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 
[Jreta  woods  are  green, 
1  may  gather  garlands  there, 
d  grace  a  summer  queen. 
I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 
ith  the  turrets  high, 
en  on  the  castle  wsiU 
kinging  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

gnall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
Ureta  woods  are  green ; 
tx  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
reign  our  English  queen." — 

den,  thou  would'st  wend  with  me, 
ive  both  tower  and  town, 
st  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 
dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 
ad  full  well  you  may, 
>  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  sp>eed, 
lithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

g  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 
Qreta  woods  are  green  ; 
er  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 

you,  by  your  bugle  horn, 
by  your  palfrey  good, 
ou  for  a  ranger  sworn, 
jcp  the  king's  greenwood." — 
iger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 
'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
5t  is  heard  at  merry  mom, 
mine  at  dead  of  night" — 

CHORUS. 

g  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 
Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  were  with  Edmund  there, 
tgn  his  Queen  of  May  ! 


"  With  buraish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  dmm."— 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"  And,  O !  though  Brignall  banks  be  £ur. 

And  Greta  woods  l)e  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  I 

XVIII. 

"  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die  ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen.*" 


ft 


When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  waked  some  mder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  designed, 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murdcr'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth, 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  ! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told  : 
When,  scomful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold ; 
For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court. 
Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  ! 
His  awe  for  BeTlxam  scaici^  x^\>xt's^\ 
The  unbeliever's  sticfttm^^csx. 


■'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  'Tor  sage  oi 

To  sptll  ihe  subject  of  your  fear  ; 
Hot  do  I  boost  the  art  renown'd, 
Vision  »nd  umen  to  expound. 
Vet,  faith  if  I  moit  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  board. 
As  bon-dog  keeps  his  master's  roof. 
Bidding  ihe  plunderer  stand  sJuof, 
This  doubt  remains— Ihy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunl ; 
For  why  his  gu»rd  on  Moriham  hold, 
When  Kolieby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil, 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoiTI" — 


Al  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 
I    Lower'd  on  Ihe  brow  of  RisinEham- 
He  blosh'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 
Asseilor  of  an  airy  dream, 
'    And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 
'    "  Deniii!, "  he  says,  "  thoufjh  lowly  laid, 
Wrong  Dot  the  memory  of  the  dead  ; 
For.  while  he  lived,  at  Mortliam's  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Deniil,  sho.ik  i 
And  when  he  tni'd  thy  breach  of  word 
To  yon  fair  Rose  of  AUcnford. 
1  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound, 
Whoijc  hack  Ihe  huntsman's  lash  bath 

found. 
Nor  dare  lo  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  st^th  ; 
lie  won  il  bravely  with  his  brand, 
W  hen  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  [and. 
Mark,  too— I  brook  no  idle  jeer, 


Norc 


ipic  Bcrl 


with  fc 


e  is  but  half  the  demon'i. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this.— Say,  why  this  hoard 
I    Thou  deem'st  al  Rokeby  caslie  stored; 
J'  Or  Ihink'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
¥  His  trcunre  wilh  his  fsciion's  foe!" 


as  Deniil's   itl'timed 

he  would  have  SMn  the  earth 
I  ten  thousand  spectres  biitb, 
enlurc  lo  awake  In  dame 
le  deadly  wrath  of  RUmgliam. 


iwer'd.-"  I 


Submisi    he 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy 
In  youlh,  'tis  said,  a  galJanl  ire^ 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 
But  since  retum'd  flora  over  to, 
A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 
Halh  numb'd  the  cnrrcnl  of  hti 
Hence  he  tefnsed  each  kindly  ca 
To  Kokeby't  hoapiiable  hall. 
And  our  tioul  knight,  at  d««n  m 
Who  loved  to  hear  ihe  bi^^e-hor 
Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  eeit 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Took  umbrae  that  a  ^lendasi 
Refused  lo  share  bis  chase  add  < 
Thus  did  the  kindred  bartHUJU, 
Ere  they  divided  in  the  wat 
Vcl.  trust  me,  friend,  MatUdi 
Uf  Morthom's  wealth  is  d-fiinf< 

"  Destined  to  her  !  to  yrm  slllM 
The  priie  niy  life  had  wcllnigb 
When  'gainst  Lorocbe,  by  C^^ 
I  fought,  my  patron's  w<aJC4  I 
DciLtil,  I  knew  him  long,  ]rtti_ 
Knew  him  that  }oy<Mi  cai-Mi^i 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  M 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  ■ 
A  tnoody  man,  he  sought  «ai : 
n ^  and  dark,  whom  noci 


And  I 


ivitha 


Ulfcs. 

As  danger  Ibr  itself  he  lovfdi. 
On  his  tad  brow  nor  minh  Mf ' 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  klM  I 
111  was  ihe  omen  if  he  smiled 
For  'twai  in  peril  stem  and  <M 
Rut  wlien  he  taugh'd,  each  laekl 
Might  hold  our  fortune  despW 
Foremost  he  fooghl  in  rvtrfbt 
Thenscomfnt  lum'dhinifmBl 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar(h(IH|r 
Between  Ms  comrades  and  IhW; 
Preaching,  even  ihcn.  to  ndul 
Hot  with  our  denr~lxinght   ' '  " 
Of  mercy  and  humanity, 

XXin. 
"I  loved  him  well— Hi* ■« 
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r  each  victorious  fight, 
that  wrangled  for  his  right, 
d  his  portion  of  the  prey 
edier  mates  had  torn  away  : 
md  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
e  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — 
ire  loved  thee !   Well  hath  proved 
my  danger,  how  I  loved  ! 
I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
n  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
lou  canst  ! "  he  lookM  around, 
ily  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
ith  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 
'  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  ! " 
led — then,    calm  and  passion- 
jed, 
mil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 

n,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 
3U  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well, 
perstition's  nets  were  twined 
:he  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  ; 
.'  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
le  found  in  Greta's  bower, 
peech,  like  David's  harp,  had 
iray, 

n  his  evil  fiend  away. 
lot  if  her  features  moved 
trance  of  the  wife  he  loved  ; 
^ould  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
nood  soften'd  to  a  sigh, 
m  no  living  mortal  sought 
ion  of  his  secret  thought, 
ry  lhou<;ht  and  care  confessed 
ir  niece  s  faithful  breast ; 
there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
in  (K;ean,  or  in  air, 
ist  deck  Matilda's  hair, 
still  bound  him  unto  life ; 
awoke  the  civil  strife, 
lials  bore,  by  his  commands, 
flfers,  with  their  iron  bands, 
5rtham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep, 
jne  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
IS  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride, 
if  he  in  battle  died." — 

XXV. 

)enzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
W'handcd  chests  to  gain  ; 


Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near, 
For  all  his  ^ts  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plunder'd  boors,  an<i  harts  of  greesc  ? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared, 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil'sbow,  at  midnight  strung?" 
"  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower."  - 

XXVI. 

"  'Tis  well ! — there's  vengeance  in  the 

thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  *tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scorn'd— If  met  by  chance, 
She   turn'd    from    me    her   shuddering 

glance. 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look  ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train, 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain  ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold, 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold  ; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame, 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  Ihou  Valour's  venturous  son  ! 
Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run  : 
The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few. 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse  " 

— "  Fool !  if  wc  blench  for  toys  like  lliese. 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  ? 
Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door. 
And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 
The  earnings  of  his  sordid  dav.  *— 
"  A  while  Ihy  VvasV^  UutvX.  WSic-ax  \ 
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In  sight  of  road  more  sare  and  fair. 
Thou  would'st  not  choose,  in  blindfold 

wrath. 
Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 
List,  then  ;— for  vantage  or  assault, 
From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon  vault. 
Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know  : 
There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low. 
That  issues  at  a  secret  spot. 
By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 
Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 
( )n  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 
Tliat  sally-port  might  be  unbarr*d  : 
Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward ! " — 

XXVIII. 

"  Now  speak'st  thou  well  : — to  me  the 

same 
If  f<-)rcc  or  art  shall  urge  the  game  ; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind. 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
But,  hark  !  our  merry  men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay." — 

Song. 

"  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 
To  ]nill  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

An«l  press  the  rue  for  wine  ! 
A  li-rhtsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love  ! 
No  more  of  me  vou  knew. 


i 


**  This  mora  is  merry  Jane,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fiun  ;* 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  vinter  snov 

Krc  we  two  meet  again." 
He  tum'd  his  chaiHer  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  uore^ 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  "  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love  : 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — 


XXIX. 

"  What  jrouth  is  this,  your  band  am 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song  ? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  rcgreL" — 
"  Edmund  of  Winston  is  his  name  ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  h<)i)cs  his  childhood  gave,- 
Now  center  d  all  in  Brignall  cave! 
I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  cocj 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse- 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  h«ar 
And  ofl  the  scar  will  ache  and  smait 
Yet  is  he  useful ; — of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest. 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay, 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  : 
When  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  rii>e  for  mutinous  debate, 
lie  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  vrith  a  blither  strain. 


XXX. 

Song. 

ALLEN -A- DALE. 

Allen -a- Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen -a- Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning. 
Yet  Allen-a-I>ale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  !  come,  hearken  my  talc  ! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AUen-a-Dale. 


•  MS.— r«7  thf  rnn*fr.—"  The  .ibniptness 
as  to  the  son^  is  unavoulahlc.  The  music  of 
the  drinking  p;uty  could  nnly  operate  as  a  siid- 
«ltn  interruption  to  Flertnim's  c^nvorsati'n, 
howtTvcr  u.\tur^\W\t  m\0\l  be  introduced  among 
the  fcu:>lers,  uJio'wcre  .-it  so-nc  distance. 


"  Fain,  in  old  English  and  Scotdi,  expf*^ 
I  think,  a  propen<iity  to  give  and  recenre  p 
surable  em'.>tinns,  a  sort  of  fondness  which  m 
without  harshness,  I  think,  be  applied  to  a  \ 
in  the  act  of  bloominj;.    You  remeinfacr '  Joo 
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The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale. 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  AUen-a-Dale  ! 

Allen -a- Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight, 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word  ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come  ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home : 
"Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill, 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still ; 
'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  ! "  said  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone  ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye, 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale ! 


XXXI. 

11  sce*st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay, 
ningles  ever  in  his  lay. 
hen  his  lx)yish  wayward  fit 
,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 
5  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
iialect,  each  various  shape." — 

then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 
rho  comes  here  ?  " — "My  trusty  spy. 
,  Hamlin !  hast  thou  lodged  our 
deer?"— 

^e — but  two  fair  stags  are  near, 
h'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 
Efjliston  up  Thorsgill  glade  ; 
ilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side, 
len  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
lown  to  meet  them  on  their  way : 

as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
s  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net, 

their  path  be  homeward  set." 
ried  and  a  whisf)er'd  speech 
ertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach ; 

timing  to  the  robber  band, 
^oar,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 
\Vhen  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  SKy, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke. 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring. 
Where  Tecs  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er   Caldron    and   High- 
Force  ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone. 
And  gave    their    Gods   the   land  they 

won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  at\d  Siva's  st^cvms^^ 
Near  StralfoTlVkVk\^\i  \h«^  -^Y^^^tt^^-^v 


Yet  Scald  or  K«m]>er  err'd.  I  ween, 
Wlio  gnve  llial  soft  and  quiet  Ecetie, 
With  all  its  vaiied  light  ind  shade. 
And  evecy  little  sonny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  tha.t  strolls  along 
lis  [jebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 
To  the  grim  God  or  blood  and  scar. 
The  grisly  Kin^  of  Nonheni  War. 
O,  bcller  were  its  bnnks  assign'd 
To  s]>idls  of  o  gentler  kind  ! 
Fur  where  the  thick  el -groups  recede. 
And  tile  rath  primrose  decks  the  mi^, 
The  vdvet  gmaa  seems  carpet  meet 
For  Ihe  light  fairies'  liveljr  fcet. 
Von  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  etrowii, 
Might  mnke  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
Pack  ahoukl  l.rood  o'er  his  frolic  sl^  ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  dings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
lis  i»le  and  aiure-pcndll'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

tlere  rise  no  cliTs  the  vatc  to  shiide ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunnj'  glnde, 
1  n  fair  variety  of  gfwn 
The  «oodl»nd  lends  its  wlvan  screen. 
I  luary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak, 
1  La  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke  i 
,\nd  towers  erect,  in  asblc  spire. 
The  pine-lree  «calheil  by  lightning-lire ; 
The  drooping  anh  and  liireh,  between. 
Hang  their  lair  treraes  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  ktow 
l:nch  captNCe  dwarf  of  varied  show, 
<  It,  round  the  slcma  profusely  twined, 
I'  liog  summer  odouin  on  Ilie  wind. 
Such  varieil  group  Urbino's  hand 
K'.und  Him  of  Tamis  nobly  plann'd, 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
n,,  Mars'*  Mount  the  Ood  Unknown  1 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh, 
rhou^  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high  : 


the   s 


.m'd   - 


There  (ireci.in  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 
I    WhileCbiklhwidatherfoot  wasplaced. 
I  Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waisl. 


To  frietidhhiii  due  from  Ibrtimt'S  m 
Thou.  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  nu«la 


No  ferther  acge  ihy 
For  to  my  caic  a  chu^  is  UH, 
Daneerous  to  one  of  aid  fantlt. 
WcUnigh  an  orphan,  md  tione. 
Captive  her  Mre.  her  house  o'ef^ 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kiodtKMp 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  olMd 
Tlien  paused,  with  downcaxlookfl 
Nor  barle  young  Rcilmonil  se«l  U 
Her  conscious  diffidence  be  lawi 
Drew  backwanl  as  in  nuxiwlwi 
And  sat  a  little  spnce  ctmiivt^  , 
Uiiinark'd  to  gaie  on  her  be  knpJ 


Half  hid  Matilda's  TorEhead  fl 
Hair  hid  and  half  rcveol'd  tOl 
Her  lull  dark  eye  of  liazel  bi 
The  rose,  witli  faint  and  feel_ 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maidca'st 
Thai  you  had  said  her  hue  w 
Bat  if  she  faced  the  summer  _ 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  qiu^us  ■ 
Or  heard  Ihe  praise  o(  that  A 
Or  when  of  interest  was  cxptti 
Aught  that  waked  Teelitig  in  li 
The  msntline  blood  in  ready  (i^ 
Kivalt'd  the  blush  of  risine  dajr. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  gl 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  het  Ckl,  _ 
That  suited  well  the  forebcMil  Wg 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcut  i 
The  miltl  expression  spoke  ■  lalM 
In  duly  firm,  compos'd,  TcSi| 
'Tis  1h»I  which  Roman  art  h 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  fi 
In  hours  of  sport,  thai  moodpn 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play; 
And  when  the  danc^  or  lain,  a 


^ali 
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of  war,  and  civil  crime, 
but  ill  such  festal  time, 
soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
pen'd  into  sadness  now. 
on  field  her  father  ta*en, 
nds  dispersed,  brave  Mortham 
ain, 

ery  ill  her  soul  foretold, 
wald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 
ing  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
oft  vision  of  her  heart, — 
r'd  around  the  lovely  maid, 
m  her  dejection's  shade. 

VI. 

1  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
;ainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
.  not  heard  how  brave  O'Ncale 
jh  blood  imbrued  his  steel, 
St  George's  cross  blazed  high 
lers  of  his  Tanistrv, 
Essex  gave  the  foil, 
TiM  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 
*  arose  his  victor  pride, 
lat  brave  Marshal  fought  and 
ed, 

m-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
iws  red  with  Saxon  gore, 
rst  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
ind  Mortham  proved  their  might. 
id  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 
louch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
list  he  to  great  O'Neale  ; 
k'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 
ter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
e  them  to  his  mountain-hold, 
;m  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
•onard's  cliffs  and  woods  could 
low, 

,vith  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
len  a  fitting  time  was  come, 
I  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 
with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
ous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

>eed  away.     On  Rokeby's  head 
uch  of  early  snow  was  shed  ; 
!  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave, 
rewhich  James  the  Peaceful  gave, 
fortham  far  beyond  the  main, 
lis/jcrce  wars  on  Indian  Spain.  — 


I 


It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night. 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kiu'd, 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fiU'd, 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate, 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head  ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim, 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb  ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart. 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 
He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare.' 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show, 
With  wild  mjnestic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of'^some  barbarous  throne. 
"  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear  I 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear  ; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son. 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done  ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land. 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand  ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl  ! 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  ch^LT^tt  v{^&  d>Mi., 
But,  in  his  absence,  Yvotvomx^  "^qm. — 


Hii  look  ciew  fit'J,  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
He  sank  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
Tat,  bid  beneath  hix  mantle  wide, 
A  morial  wound  wu  in  his  side. 
Vain  wu  all  aid— in  terror  wild. 
And  sonow,  screaiu'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Femughc  laised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  &irtly  stnue  to  soothe  bis  cries  ; 
All  recklc^  of  his  dying  pain, 
H«  bltsl.  and  blest  him  o  er  igain  ! 
And  kiss'd  [he  little  hands  outspread. 
And  kira'd  luid  cross'd  the  infant  head. 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days : 
Then  all  his  strencth  toother  drew, 
Tlie  charge  to  Rokeby  lo  lenew. 
When  half  was  fallcr'd  from  his  hteast, 
And  half  hy  dving  sians  eintras'd, 
"  Bless  [he  O'Ncale ! "  he  faintly  said, 
And  thus  the  bilhfid  spirit  fled. 

'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
U[Hin  the  Child  to  end  the  tale : 
And  then  he  raid,  that  from  his  home 
His  gnndaire  had  been  forced  to  nwm, 
Whieh  had  not  been  if  Redmonil's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  Moie  the  Red, 
TbM  hung  beside  the  grey  wolfs  head. — 
Twas  ElOin  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  ibaler  bther  was  his  guide. 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store  ; 
Bat  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Perraughl  in  battle  boldly  stood, 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpowcr'd  at  length, 
~  id  slripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  stienclh 
Bt  boie  him  hen? — and  tlien  the  child 
n  his  moaning  ifild. 


Through  hi*  liuck  m 
But  blithest  Isugt '  ' 
When  Rokeby's 
'Twas  his,  with  d 
Matilda's  tottcfis 
tlii  native  lays  it 
To  soothe  her  in' 
And  primrose  ll 
To  form  a  ch^Jet  fi| 
By  lawn,  by  gn>vr,  "^ 
The  children  still  « 
And  good  Su-  Ricfa> 
The  early  knot  w  bi 


But  summer  months  briaK  wl 
From  bud  to  bloon,  ftoa  mm 
And  yeoni  diaw  on  our  htnn 
From  child  to  boy,  fnnti  bor 
And  soon  in  RoLcby't  wooa 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  gf* 
He  loves  to  wake  the  Mm  t 
In  hit  datk  haunt  on  Greta's 
And  loves,  against  the  de«r  i 
■-     ■        -'  c  Uinfl.  w  lift  iJm 


Renew 


I  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that 

Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  ■ 
When  new  the  sommct  brccie  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Cliild 
f  Soon  on  hi*  new  protector  wnUed, 


Yet 


c  he  lo« 


The  haul's  spreading  boughl 
And  down  its  claster'd  sKin 
Where  young  Matilda  bold* 
And  she,  whose  vol  recdvca  I 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knuws  bd 
A^umes  a  monitress's  piide. 
Her   Redmond's  dA^getum 

chide ; 
Vet  listens  Mill  to  hear  tiim  I 
How  the  grim  wild-boar  fcnc 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rat 
Till  rock  and  grcenwiiod  am 
Then  blet^es  her,  that  Pi«i  « 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kh 

xtlt. 
But  Redmond  knew  to  wesv 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  i 
And  knew  so  well  eachnoln 
Gives  living  interest  to  the  cl 
And  knew  so  well  i/er  aS  ta 
His  spirit's  wild  mmantiesti 
That,  while  she  b' 

fear'd, 
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when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
r  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 

they  explored  the  page 
ig  bard  or  gifted  sage  ; 
tA  the  evening  fire  beside, 
>trel  art  alternate  tried, 
adsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
iter-night  flit  fast  away  : 
m  their  childhood  blending  still 
:>rt,  their  study,  and  their  skill, 
I  of  the  soul  they  prove, 
r  not  think  that  it  was  love, 
gh  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
-ed  to  give  that  union  name  ; 
:n  so  often,  side  by  side, 
ar  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 
letimes  blamed   the  good  old 
Inight, 

of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 
les  his  purpose  would  declare, 
mg  O'^leale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
idage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ; 
lain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 
(keby's  favour  wellnigh  won. 
iSt  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
utual  looks  of  shame  and  fear  ; 
ost  Matilda  stray  apart, 
lol  her  disobedient  heart : 
ximond  now  alone  must  rue 
e  he  never  can  subdue, 
ions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware, 
rl's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
jdmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
^  a  bard's  traditions  wild, 
ught  the  lonely  wood  or  stream, 
"ish  there  a  happier  dream, 
len  won  by  sword  or  lance, 
le  regions  of  romance ; 
ant  the  heroes  of  his  line, 
Jial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Oymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
mnan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
r  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
rsed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com, 
e  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 
md  himself  in  castled  hold, 
jch  examples  hope  he  drew, 
'\gbten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 


XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 
And  well  aid  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide. 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free, 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy. 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  Uke  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care. 
He  chose  that  honour'd  flag  to  bear. 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  d^jee 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honour'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd. 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made, 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade. 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVII. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  Vhe  Iwrt  \<ic\vcv^d. 
The  past  and  picscivl  WX  ^Vv&  xsxvw^  -. 
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"It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  ! 
Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 
When  round  mc,  as  the  bugles  blew. 
Their   blades   three   hundred   warriors 

drew. 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unroll'd. 
Clash 'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour 

bold. 
Where  is  that  banner  now  ? — its  pride 
Lies  whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  ! 
Where  now  these  warriors?— in  their 

gore, 
Thev  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  I 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aiil  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  !" 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  lii^hter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 
For  WiltVid,  while  his  peneious  sov.l 
DisdaisiM  to  jirofit  by  control. 
By  many  a  <\'^w  c«»uM  mark  too  plain. 
Save  wi'vh  sucli    aid,  his    liopc>.   were 

vain. — 
TUit  no'.v  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  tlie  'lark  vi>ion^  uf  ilicir  soul. 
And  bn-ie  tlieir  miuirnful  musinjx  ily. 
Like  miit  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

XVIII. 

"T  need  not  to  my  frien(U  recall. 
How  .Miirtlviin  sliur.n"<l  my  father's  ha!I : 
.\  xwxw  t>f  silence  anvl  t»f  woe, 
N'el  ever  anxious  to  be<l>"»w 
(^n  my  pix^r  self  whate'er  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  an<l  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  si^metimes  chase 
The  clinivls  of  sorrow  for  a  space  : 
lUit  i-iflener,  liv'd  beyond  my  ]>.»wer, 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lowc. 
One  di-imal  can^e.  by  all  unj^iessM. 
His  fearl'id  c\»nfidence  confe>s\l  ; 
Anil  t\\  ice  it  was  my  liap  lv>  see 
Fxam]'«ies  of  that  .ai^ony, 
Whicii  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
And  wreck  the  structure  y>i  the  brain. 
He  h.vl  the  awt'ul  power  to  know 
The  api^rvucliin;::  menial  overt hn^iw. 
Ami  while  his  mind  h.ivl  coura;^e  ver 
To  stfUiji^lc  with  the  dreadful  fil. 


I 


The  victim  writhed  against  its  thro 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  nrarderei's  b! 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 
Sprung  from  somedireful  cause  and  < 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal' 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  Arid ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hoi 
A  trexsurc  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." 

XIX. 
MORTHAM*S  HISTORY. 

"  Matilda  !  thou  hast  seen  me  start, 
As  if  a  dagger  thrillM  my  heart. 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  ph 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  dayi 
Believe,  that  few  can  Kackward  osi 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasureon  thep 
But  I  ! — my  youth  was  ra.sh  and  Tii 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood st 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  d<scei 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend! 
Even  thou,  >latilda,  wilt  diso\«~n 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  piilt  is  knc 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloo^ly  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  I 
1  must — I  will — Pale  ]>hantom,  cca 
Leave  me  (me  little  hour  in  jvace  ! 
Thus  haunteil,  think'st  thi^i  I  have 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfd  T 
( ^r,  while  thou  point *st  with  cesturefi 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  he 
How  can  I  paint  thee  .is  thou  wert 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart  I- 

XX. 

** Vc-s  she  was  fair! — Matilda,  tho 
Ha>t  a  «>ft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
r.vit  her>  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 
Tiiat  laughs  on  earth  and  all  Iwlow 
We  wcdvled  secret  —  there  was  nee- 
l^ifferini;  in  countr^•  and  in  creed  ; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  c 
We  mentions  1  not  her  race  and  na 
I'ntil  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  turn  him  home  ft'om  foreign 
(>n  who>c  kind  intluence  we  relic<l 
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Lhs  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 

t  one  dear  friend  alone, 

ng  friend — I*  spare  his  shame, 

write  the  villain's  name  ! 
isses  I  might  forget, 
in  vengeance  for  the  debt 

brother  worm  to  me, 
il  to  Ciod's  clemency, 
-ed  me  penitential  time, 
ne  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 

y  smile  to  all  she  lent, 
*r  husband^s  friend  'twas  bent 
that  from  its  harmless  glee, 
ch  misconstrued  villany. 
in  his  presumptuous  love, 
al  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
:  sat— the  flask  had  flow'd, 
1  with  heat  unwonted  gh)w'd, 
ougli  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
ried  step  my  Edith  glide, 
;  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 
twilling  to  be  seciL 
mnot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while ! 
[  question'd  of  the  cause ; 
:  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 
ay'd    it   might  not  chafe   my 
ood— 

iras  a  gallant  in  the  wood  ! ' 
been  sliooting  at  the  deer ; 
-bow  (evil  chance  ! )  was  near : 
ly  weapon  of  my  wrath 
and,  hasting  up  the  path, 
w  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
ir's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  ! 
his  heart— the  bow  I  drew— 
he  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true ! 
ny  Edith's  dying  charms 
hermurder'd  brother's  arms ! 
in  secret  to  inquire 
r,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 

XXII. 

I  my  rage— the  villain  first, 
raft  my  jealousy  had  nursed  ; 
It  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
;  the  vengeance  of  his  crime, 
ncr  of  the  slaughter  done 
»wn  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none  ; 


Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 

I  know  not  what— of  shaft  rais-aim'd  ; 

And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 

He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 

Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stoo<l, 

But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  ! 

There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 

A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 

Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 

Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 

And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 

And  questioned  of  my  infant  child — 

(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 

A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  ? ) — 

With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 

That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 

Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 

And  lx)re  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 

My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he. 

Could  profit  by  this  vilkiny ; 

Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 

Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  htad  ! 

I  le  'sca]icd  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 

Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found; 

And  over  distant  land  and  sea 

I  bore  my  load  of  miser)-. 

XXIII. 

"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife. 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  tnen  I  learned,  and  much  can  show. 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my 

own  ! — 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  l)loody  field  we  lay  ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown*d, 
My  niflian  comrades  slept  around. 
There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own  — 
•Ah,  wretch!'   it  said,   *  what  makcst 

thou  here. 
While  unavenge<l  my  bloody  bier. 
While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 
Without  a  falUer^s  i\;v.me  2l\\0i  cwviV 


\ 


\ 


I 


"  I  heard  — obey'd — and  hunieward  drew; 

The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought,  at  time  of  need  to  lid 
Mj'  pufpMed  vengeance,  long  dclay'd. 
But,  liumble  be  my  thank:  tu  Heaven, 
Thai  better  hopes  andthougbtthas^vcn, 
Andbyour  lord's  dearpraycr  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bougbt  !■ — 
Let  tnc  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  fice— I  ve  heard  his  voice — 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
Aa  he  (lisowTi'd  the  theft,  he  smiled  ! 
That  veiy  calm  and  callous  look, 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visaee  took, 
As  when  he  said,  in  scomful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  !  '— 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood^' 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  ! 
Long  auffrance  is  one  path  to  heaven." 


Thus  far  Ihe  woful  lalt  was  heanl. 
When  something  in  the  thicket  sihi'd. 
Up  Redmond  siirung  ;  the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  tliat  iLrk'd  so  nigh.) 
Drew  hack — he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat  ;^he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shode. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comiade  backward  draw  ; 
"  A  irusljr  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  ana.  and  aid  so  near  ! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — ^I'll  show 
An  ai     ■ 
How 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  ipreailing  birch  and  haiel*  through, 
Till  he  hail  Redmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  Icvell'd— Mark  like  this 
WasTJeitram  never  known  to  miss, 
When  fair  opoosed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  hit  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  dcalh  had 


IM  1. 


V  M.itilda  c: 


e  between 


Just  ere  Uicnirineli 
A  deadly  oatb  the  n 
But  yet  his  fcll  dnig.. 
"It  ne'er,"  he  mtmei'^ 
Tluit  thus  I  £caib'd  theo. 
Then  moved  to  seek  mote  opot 
When  to  his  side  Cny  Denal  a 
"  Bertram  forbear  ! — we  atr  on 
For  ever,  if  ihon  fire  the  pa. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  aratri  fan 
Descends  the  dcil.  of  foot  aui  _ 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  idiot— 
Madman  I  we  have  a  safer  (dot 
Nay,  fKead,  be  nilcd,  am]  bemf 
Behold,  (town  yonder  }ii)now<_ 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  bnt 
Comes,  with  hi.  hroad^wonl  It "  " 
BerLiam  look'd  up  ;  he  saw. 
Thai  Denzil's  fears  had  coa 
Then  cursed  hia  fortune  and 
Threaded  Ihe  woodUndi  wi^ 
And  gain'd  Ihe  cave  on  Gult 

xxvit. 
They  whom  diirk  Bertram,  h^^ 
Doom'd  10  captivity  or  deatk 
Theii  thoughts  lo  cine  sad  fl^ 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  amba 
Heedless  and  unconcem'd  A 
W'hile  on  the  very  ve({>e  ol  1 
Heedless  and  unconcsni'd  n 
Wlien  Heaven  the  murdwn 

strain  *d ; 
As  ships  drift  darkliug  domi  _ 
Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  wbidlttL^ 
I'ninterTupCed  llius  ihey  hMid 
Wliit  Mortham's  closing  ulfc  * 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  ah 
By  fortune  on  a  wretch  tiotH 
III  bitter  mockeiy  of  hate, 
HU  cureless  woes  lo  aoEnmi 
But  yet  he  pTa/d  MatUtU'*  CL. 
Might  save  thai  iiosure  lee  bill 
His  Edith's  son— fiir (till hen 
As  confident  his  life  wa*  aiTtd. 
In  frequent  vision,  he  %'nrt'i. 
He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  Iwta 
Then  argued  calm — had  k 
The  blood,  Ihe  corpses,  haShm. 
Some  had  prelcnd«l,  ittn,  M  Ma 
On  Windermere  a  strangCT  badl 
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cew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild, 
a  feniale  and  a  child, 
hese  faint  proofs  he  told  and 
ress'd, 

^m'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 
inconsistent,  vagne,  and  vain, 
I  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

XXVIII. 

•lemn  words  his  story  close : — 
1  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
in  this  sad  civil  fight, 
•y  no  cause  but  England's  right, 
try's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
d  for  gospel  and  for  law  ; — 
;hted,  I  ning  arms  aside, 
<  my  son  through  Europe  wide, 
th,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
casts  a  grasping  eye, 
!e  may  unsuspected  lie. 
"  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
retain  her  trust  three  years  ; 

from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 

it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
ir  in  bounty  o'er  the  land  ; 
le  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 
the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot  ; 
^  acquired  by  fight  alar, 
tigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

lerous   youths,  who   well   had 

nown 

ham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 

npathy  his  woes  deserved  ; 

frid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 

»rtham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd, 

-,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

!mes  his  wiMer'd  fancy  drew. 

ful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 

:  would  share  her  father's  cell, 

ner  of  captivity, 

r  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

ked  to  think  that  Rokehy-hall, 

led,  and  forsook  by  all, 

rapine  and  to  stealth, 

t'  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

d  by  her  kinsman  kind, 

such  noble  use  design' d. 

imard  Castle  then  her  choice/' 

nquired  with  bast/,  yoice. 


"  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain 
Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?  " 
A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 
A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hasten' d  to  reply. 
For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye  ; — 
"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
Than  that  his  wUd-wood  haunts  which 

sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance, 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance  ; 
But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care. " 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 
And    stood   abash'd  —  then    answer'd 

grave  : — 
"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 
So«  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 
And  well  could  send   some  horsemen 

wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  davs  may  safest  seem."— 
"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she 

said  : 
"  O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd  ! 
And,  more  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 
Safest   with   thee."— While   thus  she 

spoke, 
Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke. 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 
Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
"  What  mean'st   thou,   friend,"   young 

Wycliffe  said, 
"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade?" — 
"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 
For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 
To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moot  oi  ttarnvTv^^scvR-, 
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A  strantjcr  told  you  were  waylaid, 
Surruuiidcd,  and  to  death  l>ctniy*d. 
lie  had  a  loader's  voice,  I  ween, 
A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior  s  mien. 
He  l>ado  me  brin^  you  instant  aid  ; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Turn'd  short,  and  un  the  speaker  gazed ; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
TrackM  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Uenzil's  carabine  he  found  ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
Wisest  it  vrem'd,  with  cautious  ST)ecd 
To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed, 
l*hat  Keilmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 
And  fitiin;^  K"^'"*^  should  home  repair ; 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  s!i<mld  attend, 
With  a  Ntrong  lund,  his  sister- friend. 
To  bear  wilij  her  fruin  Rokebv's  bowers 
To  liarn.inl  (.".i^tle  s  lofty  towers. 
Secret  an  1  "nafe  the  banded  che.st>. 
In  which  the  wealth  ofMortham  rests. 
This  liasty  jiu-po-^e  fi\'d,  they  part, 
Kach  with  a  grievcvl  ai.d  anxious  heart. 

CANTO  ITFTII. 

I. 

THK  sultrv  summer  dav  is  done, 
The  wr>;ern  li'lls  have  hi'l  the  sun, 
IJut  n»i>UTi:  lin  peak  anil  village  ^pire 
Retain  retleclioii  u{  his  fire. 
Old  IiarnaT«r>  tv^wcr^  arc  purple  still. 
To  tho>«e  llial  ga/e  fpMn  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  an- 1  hi:;h,  ihe  lower  of  iJowes 
Like  •«leel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
And  Stanmore'>  ri«lge,  l»ehind  that  lay. 
Rich  with  the  -jkijIs  f^f  parting  day. 
In  friniM)n  au'l  in  gold  arravM, 
Slroak."*  yet  a  \\\\\\m  the  closing  vhade, 
Then  slow  rc»»i.^ns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tint>  whicli  bri;^hterhour^  had  given. 
Thu>  ai;ed  men,  lull  loath  and  >low. 
The  vaniiio  of  life  fore;4o, 
.•\nd  couTit  tlieir  youliiful  follies  o'er. 
Till  memt>ry  leu«ls  her  light  no  mi»re. 

II. 
The  I  vr.  that  >low  on  upland  fiidc^, 
lias  d.iiker  clo->ed  on  Rokebys  glades. 


I 


Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profon 
\  ler  guardian  streams  to  meeting  voi 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  froi 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brovn, 
Impcr\-ious  now  to  fisinter  light. 
Of  twilijy;ht  make  an  earljr  nighL 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  cr.^wi, 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  seon 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream ; 
For  louder  clamoured  Greta's  tide^ 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied, 
And  fitful  waked  the  e\'ening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned. 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  sool 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soA  control, 
With  lighter  footstep  pressed  the  gran 
And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  Ion 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove, 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear, 
Of  awful  pleasure  check 'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moo<ls  liave  «c. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  I 

III. 

Now,through  the  wockI's  dark  maKsp; 
Ihe  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  la& 
Where,  silverM  by  the  moonlight  ra 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  Mere  flei 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head 
The  iKittlements  the  turrets  gray, 
Seem'd  half  abandoned  to  decay ; 
<  hi  Harbican  and  kc^p  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  %vork  had  lii 
Where  banners  the  invader  brave*!. 
The  harel>ell  now  and  wallflower  wai 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  wlicrc  of  \ 
Their  weary  hours  the  varders  wor 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagi'ts  blaz 
On  the  pave<l  floor  the  spindle  play 
The  llanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  an<l  dr^\ 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  turn'd  to  peaceful  Hall 

IV. 

r>ut  yet  precautions  lately  ta'en, 
Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again 
The  court-yard  wall  show'd  marksof  1 
The  (aU'cv  defences  to  retHiir, 
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:h  strength  as  might  withstand 
of  marauding  band. 
3nce  more  were  taught  to  bear 
ing  drawbridge  into  air, 
ill  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 

1  oped  the  jealous  door, 
he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
leir  place  with  sullen  jar ; 

2  crossed  the  vaulted  porch, 
?y  porter  raised  his  torch, 

1  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 
hall  his  steps  he  led. 
old  hall,  of  knightly  state, 
secm'd  and  desolate. 


ihrou^jh 


transom-shafts  of 


s'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 
mournful  light  she  gave, 
vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 

1  banner  waved  no  more 
of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 

ering  arms  were  marshall'd 

hose  silvan  spoils  between. 
i,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
I'd  Rokeby's  brave  array, 
e  lost  on  Marston's  day  ! 
id  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
our  vet  adorns  the  wall, 
3f  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 
i  in  the  modem  fight  I 
n  relic  of  the  wars, 
y  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

)n  to  greet  him  came, 
hem  light  the  evening  flame  ; 
r  parting  was  prepared, 
1  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard, 
eluctant  to  unfold 
i  avarice  of  gold, 
that  lest  jealous  eye 
heir  precious  burden  pry, 
it  best  the  castle  gate 
lien  the  nicjht  wore  late ; 
)rc  he  had  left  command 
he  tnisted  of  his  band, 
hould  be  at  Rokcby  met, 
the  midnight-watch  was  set 
wd  came,  whose  anxious  care 
IS  busied  to  prepare 


All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  press'd  it.  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 
SeemM  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 
A  generous  thought,  at  once  impressed 
On  cither  rival's  generous  breast 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze. 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days. 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  imi)ending  woe;  — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time, 
W^orth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright. 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow. 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate  ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied. 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and   woman's 
pride. 

vir. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well  ; — 

Song. 

"  Summer  eve  is  pouc  and  ^la-st^ 
Summer  dew  is  taWvw^  ^^\  *, 


\ 


ajS  XOJ, 

I  have  wuider'd  all  ibe  day. 
Do  not  bid  ine  farther  stray  I 
Genrle  hearts,  of  genllc  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! " 
Ttiit  lllc  slern  porter  answer  gave, 
With  ■'  Gel  ihee  hence,  ihou  sirolling 

The  kinn  wants  soldiers  ;  war,  I  (row, 
Were  meetcf  ttarie  for  such  3S  thou." 
At  this  unkind  repmof,  again 
^Answer'd  the  reaJy  Minstrel's  strain  ! — 

Song  Hsumtb. 
"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-Held, 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  tci  touch  the  genlle  heart. 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrcl-ilrine,"— 
The  porter,  all  unmoveil,  replied, — 
"Departinpcace,  with  Heaven  to  guide; 
If  longer  hy  ihe  gnlc  thou  dwell, 
Trast  me,  llwu  ihalt  not  part  so  well." 

With  somewhat  of  uppcalinR  look. 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took  r 
■■  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill. 
They  show  no  vulgar  minslrel's  skill ; 
Nam  were  his  la^  lo  seek  n  home 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come  ; 
And  for  his  faith  I  dare  eng^e — 
Vonr  Harpnol's  blood  is  sour  d  by  age ; 
His  ESic,  once  readily  displa/d, 
To  grMt  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old, 
Did  but  relnclanlly  unfokL"  — 
"  O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime, 
An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 


ThcMfelyof  hispal. 


.c  the  IG 


I II"  r.iiiL,li  'LI. I    i'ii.i...iii  lAiihfulness. 

I'm  \lij-,  J r  li.iriiiT.  I  would  fain 

lie  m^y  kIjlH  :—  I  l.irk  lo  his  strain  !  " 

Son^  Tcsumti}. 
"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
l^y  of  love  for  lad^  brigtit, 


Fairy  tde  ta  hilt  (tie  bar, 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  to: 
Dark  the  nighl,  and  Imigtitl 
[>o  not  bill  me  fanha  sin;  ', 
"  Rokchy's  lords  of  moiti*!  t 
I  can  count  them  name  bj  ni  _ 
Legends  of  their  line  then  he, 
Known  to  few,  but  know 


"  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  .  .^_. 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bud 


c  the  weuy  harpcriBl'— 

"Haik  1     llarpiiol     parity  ■ 

hope," 
Said   Redmond,    "that  the  ( 


— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boul^  f 
Nought  know'st  ihou  oftheF** 
Quoui  Ilaqiool,  "nor  how  Cl 
She  roam'd,  and  Rok<4>y  fem 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  g^W 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  makt 
Of  Gilbert  GtiRinsoin  the  Mil 


Fiiar  Middlelon,  and  blHbc  _ 
There  were  a  je>l  to  nudce  H 
If  thou  canst  tell  it.  in  yoo  «b_^ 
Thou'st  won  Ihy  supper  and  ll^l 


Matilda  smiled ;  "Cold  hop*,**! 
'■  From  Harpool's  love  of  miar 
HuI,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dl 
Redmond,    to    mend    his 
faret"— 

— "O,  ask  mc  not  1— At  m 

My  heart  from  infancy  would  mi 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simpltai  UaU 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dreua  »ff^ 
When  placed  by  Owen  LtsadA 
(1'he  inlca  of  O'.Veole  ■«■  li« 
A  blind  and  bearded  imat,  VMM 
Wm  sacred  as  a  prophet^  behU 
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ring  of  nigged  kerne, 
ts  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 
by  the  master*s  lay, 
jnd  the  livelong  day, 
wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 
'  grief,  to  ecstacy, 
ich  varied  change  of  soul 
)  the  bard's  control. — 
iboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 
ard's  oak  shall  light  no  more ; 
s  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 
n's  love  or  hero's  praise  ! 
ng  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 
lospitable  mirth ; 
iguish'd  in  the  glade, 
lad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 
Is  wander  wide  and  far, 
rn  lords  in  distant  war, 
le  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
woods  of  Clandeboy  ! " 
and  proudly  turn'd  aside, 
5  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

ark  and  soften'd  eye 
ing  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 
ipon  his  arm  she  laid, — 
r'ill  of  Heaven,"  she  said, 
'stthou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 
loved  home  with  lightsome 
t. 

wild  neglect  whate'er 
my  infancy  was  dear? 
calm  domestic  lx)und 
atilda's  pleasures  found. 
,  my  sire  was  won*  to  grace, 
lay  l)e  a  .stranger's  place ; 
a  which  a  child  I  play'd, 
dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 
le  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 
or  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
yr  shelter  Rokeb/s  line. 
:onsolation  given, 
id,  — 'tis  the  will  of  Heaven. " 
her  action,  ami  her  phrase, 
y  as  in  early  days  ; 
serve  had  lost  its  power, 
.sympathetic  hour. 
Imond  dared   not  trust  his 

y 

tad  it  been  his  choice 


To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 
Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chiellain's  power. 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek, 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.  — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  I 
And  Rokeby's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze^ 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill? — Nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad  ! — I  guess  thy  thought. 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  1  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison- walk  allow, 
Where  summer  flowers  crow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill  ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  nmg, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  simg. 

XIII. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypross-tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamish'd  holly's  all  too  bright. 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

I^t  dimpled  Mirth  his  tem^jles  Iwvtve, 
With  tendrils  o\  lV\cVaM^\xv^Nvcvt% 


\ 
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The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due : 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
but  that  Maiilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreatn  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress- tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blendol  roses,  lK)Ught  so  dear  ; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  l>onnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 
On  favour'd  Erins  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  1»  »ves  of  emerald  green — 
But,  l^ndy,  twine  no  wreath  ft>r  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  tiie  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair  ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  tnmip  his  triumph  tell ; 
Hut  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 
Then,  Ladv,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  lA'ine  ii  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Yes  I  twine  f<»r  me  the  cypress-bough  ; 
But,  (")  Mntilda,  twine  nut  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  look'd  and  h^ved  my  lai>t  ! 
When  \illa;jers  mv  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzics,  ro^.jm.iry,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypre»s-tree. 


XIV. 

O'Neale  obscr\'cd  the  starting  tear. 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome 

cheer  - 
"No,  noh!e  Wilfrid  I  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thv  silent  lav, 
Shall  manv  a  wreath  l>e  freeiv  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
I  wouhl  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 
Whose  hands  are  Ix  lund  by  honour's  law. 
Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw ; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride. 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old. 
Bound  lor  the  halls  of  ban)ns  bold, 
Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek. 
From   ^ficllae^s   Mount   to    Skiddaw's 


Sur\'ey  wild  Albin's  moustain  strand, 
'   And  roam  green  £rin*s  lovely  land, 

'    While  thou  the  gentler  souls  Khouldmovti 
With  lay  of  pity  and  of  Io\-c 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  stiahi. 
Would  sing  of  war  and  warrion  slak 
Old  England's  bards  were  Tanqnish*( 

i  then. 

And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomdo. 

I    And,  silenced  on  lemian  diore, 
M'Curtin's  harji  should  charm  no  more! 
In  lively  mootl  he  spoke^  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid  s  woe- worn  cheek  a  snuk 


XV. 


"But,"  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name, 
=    Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  (ami 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
:    Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall? 
Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend ; 
.    I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieri 
When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  Ica\-< 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 
The  harper  came  ;— in  youth *s  first prin 
Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashionM,  to  express 
The  ancient  Flnglish  minstrel's  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 
With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen  ; 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung. 
And  by  his  side  an  anlacc  hung. 
It  seem'd  some  masquers  quaint  arra^ 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XVI. 

I  le  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  pleas 
Seem'd  to  affect  a  playful  e.ise  ; 
His  face  w.is  of  that  douUful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind : 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 
That,  spving  all,  seems  nought  to  spy 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole. 
,    U  nniark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whoI< 

•  nrumtnimd  of  H.iwthomden   was  in  ill 
rcnith  of  his  reputation  as  a  poet  diuiiic  tfa 
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•6neath  Matilda's  look, 
the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
:>icious,  or  the  old, 
dangerous  and  bold 
1  this  self-invited  guest; 
our  lovers, — and  the  rest, 
heir  sorrow  and  their  fear 
of  their  Mistress  dear, 
jd,  to  the  Castle-hall, 
>  bear  her  funeral  palL 

XVII. 

pression  base  was  gone, 
ird  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone ; 
ispiration's  call, 
demon  fled  from  Saul.* 
r  glance  he  cast  around, 
drawn   breath   inspired   the 
.d, 

»eat  bolder  and  more  high, 
•ride  of  minstrelsy  ! 
soon  that  pride  was  o*er, 
the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  ! 
sumed,  with  habit's  chain, 
Id  and  follies  vain, 
he  talent,  with  him  bom, 
mmon  curse  and  scorn, 
the  youth  whom   Rokeby's 

sscending  kindness,  pray'd 
lew  the  strains  she  loved, 
heard,  and  well  approved. 

XVIIL 


Soncf. 


THE     HARP. 

d  and  wayward  boy, 

■od  scorn'd  each  childish  toy  ; 

m  all,  reserved  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 

'  solitary  joy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

;  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled 

1  said  unto  his  servants.  Provide 
xxi  that  can  play  well,  and  bring 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
it  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
fi  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  : 

refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
rparted  from   him." — i   Samuel, 

X7»  »> 


My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make 
good? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  : 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre. 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luH'd  me  first. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart. 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill, 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  lay  1 "  Matilda  said  ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  seek  his  guard -room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range, 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  me\od)  \ 
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Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound. 
And    Iook*d     with    well-feign*d     fear 

around  ; — 
"  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 
lie  said,  '*  that  would  a  Minstrel  wront;, 
Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill, 
To  love  his  Ro}*al  Master  still ; 


I 


And,  with  your  hoiioaT'dleaTc»woiik 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain.** 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look. 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took ; 
And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  turn' 

hear 
A  ditty  of  the  CaTalier. 


XX. 

THE  CAVALIER. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  >K-as  misty  and  gray. 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away. 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o"er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  ! 

He  has  doff 'd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  bear. 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long-flowing  hair. 
From  his  l)elt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs  down, — 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws. 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause ; 

His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 

God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown ! 

They  may  boxst  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and  all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  l)old  traitors  of  London's  proud  town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes  ; 
There's  Erin's  high  C)rniond  and  Scotland's  Montrose ! 
W'ould  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and  Brown. 
With  the  Baruns  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crown  * 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier ! 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear. 

Till  in  peace  anrl  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  droA^Ti, 

In  a  plcv^lgc  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown. 


XXI. 

"  Alas  ! "  Matilda  said,  "  that  strain. 
Good  Harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  I 
The  time  has  l)een,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  galher'd  round. 
An  hundred  manlv  hearts  would  bound  : 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soKliei's  ear  ! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  be  that  sings  tlie  rightfiil  cause. 


Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  I  leir  such  power  re 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pai 
And,  lend  thy  harp  ;  I  fain  would 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall. 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  I 

XXIL 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
Xtkd  Vt^vcvVvVvcv^VAx^\y&t  bounty  toi 
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conscious  pride  of  art 
him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
spring,  of  force  unguess*d, 
ich  gentler  mood  suppress'd, 
i  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
at  plans  the  red  campaign, 
wastes  the  woodland  reign, 
wing,  the  blood -shot  eye, — 
lan  marks  with  apathy, 
I  of  his  victim's  ill 
his  own  successful  skill. 
I,  too,  who  now  no  more 
lead  the  battle's  roar, 
he  triumph  of  his  art, 
on  the  pencill'd  chart 
invader's  destined  way, 
3od  and  ruin,  to  his  prey  ; 
leath,  and  towns  to  flame, 
to  raise  another's  name, 
he  guilt,  though  not  the  fame, 
him  for  his  span  of  time 
^meditating  crime? 
St  pity  arms  his  heart  ? — 
iscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIII. 

Ics  in  Edmund's  mind 
;ss,  vague,  and  undefined. 
ce  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
s  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
:>r  Virtue  had  the  power 
impression  of  the  hour ; 
hen  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
hat  fall  to  Viriue's  share  I 
e  roused  her — for  the  pride, 
f  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
e  support  him  when  arose 
t  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

Song. 

THE   FARFAVELL. 

d  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

ningle  with  the  song  : 

jta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

not  hear  them  long. 

rry  loved  and  native  haunt 

itive  Heir  must  stray, 

e  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams 

't, 

art  before  the  day. 


Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  md  fear'd 

May  soon  obscurely  eni 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  felL 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. — 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  Banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe. 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour,. 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid  ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide. 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody  ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien. 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown  ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined, 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream 'd  ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 
In  Winston  Yx^viet^Yvt  xavj&itC^  ^qwl. 
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Taxing  his  fancy  to  comliine 

The  face,  the  air,  the  \oicc  divine. 

Of  princ*^^air,  ])y  cruel  fate 

Relt  of  liei^bn«»ur>.  power,  and  state, 

Till  to  her  rijjiftful  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

"  Such    was     my    vision  ! "     Edmund 

thought ; 
"And  have  I.  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  visiim  fdrm'd  her  ])cer? 
Was  it  my  liaml  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes? 
Foes,  V\<\  t«>  honour,  law,  and  faith, 
Their  kindest  mercy  sndilen  death  I 
Have  I  done  ihi-*?  1 1  who  have  swore. 
That  if  the  j4li>he  >uch  angel  Iwre, 
1  would  have  lr.u:rd  its  circle  broad, 
Toki^sthe  ;:r«>und  on  which  .slietrode  ' — 
And  now-  ()  !  would  that  earth  would 

rive. 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive!  — 
Is  lluTt;  110  hi']>o''  -  is  all  then  lost? — 
licrli;im'>  alivaily  i»n  his  ]>«i>t  I 
Kvirn  now,  Inside  the  Hnll '^  arcliM door, 
1  saw  hi>  >liaili)w  crt)>s  the  tloor  ! 
He  wfix  In  wait  niv  >iinial  strain — 
A  little  M  -^j-ite  thus  wc  gain  : 
Iiv  w!:n!  I  lii;irl  tlir  mi-nial>  sav. 
'S'dUTiL^W  vi  liru-  str«ii)pnre«>nlheirway — 
Alarm  j>recipi'ales  the  crime  ! 
Mv  haiji  nui-t  wcnr  awav  the  time." — 
And  then,  in  acLcrits  faint  and  low, 
He  fdier'd  fnrih  a  tale  of  woe. 

XXVII. 

*'  And  whither  wnuld  you  lead  me  then?" 
Qnorh  the  I-'riar  t>f  t)rders  gray  ; 

Ami  the  Ruffians  iv.ain  replied  again, 
**  liy  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"I  see."  he  sail,  "a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  l)Oil(.s  little  harm, 
.\  lady  as  a  lily  bright. 

With  an  infant  »in  her  arm."  — 

"Then  do  thine  t'fncc.  Friar  giay. 
And  see  th.ou  shrive  her  free  ! 

Klse  shall  the  sprite,  that  ])arts  to-night, 
YWng  aJJ  its  guilt  on  thcc. 


"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trcntrals  lod. 

When  thuu'rt  to  convent  gooet 
And  hid  the  bell  of  St  Benedict 

Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gonCi 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  HaU 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  I  Ian  ell  is  an  alter  d  man. 
The  village  crones  can  tell ; 

He  looks  inle  as  clay,  and  strives  topi^ 
If  he  hears  the  convent  belL 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  DarrelVs  wa^, 
ilc'll  beanl  him  in  his  pride^^ 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray, 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

XXVIII. 

**  Harper !  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  "can  goblins  raise! 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch  a  visrge  stem; 
K'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it !-  Kedmond,  WilfricL  look!— 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
(lod.  for  thy  mercy!—  It  draws  near!' 
She  >aw  loo  true.     Stride  after  stride, 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  w  ide 
Fierce   Jiertram  gained ;  then   made 

stand. 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd  — "  Be     still,     upon     yo 

lives ! — 
He  bleeds  who   speaks,  he   dies  wl 

strives." 
Beliind  their  chief  the  robber  crew. 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 
In  silence — save  that  echo  drcnd 
Ketum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread. 
The  l.amp\s  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes 

wave  ; 
File  after  fde  in  order  pass, 
Ijke  f(trms  on  Banquo  s  m)*stic  glas& 
Then,  halting  at  their  IcaderV  sign, 
.•\t  once  thev  form VI  and  air\'ed  their lin 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
.Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
IjevcUM  ai  utvce  their  muskets 
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but  their  chieftain's  word, 
leir  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

leap  the  menials  drew ; 
n  mortal  terror,  true, 
and  startled  group  oppose 
atilda  and  the  foes, 
thee,  Wilfrid!"   Redmond 

1; 

t  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 

Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
lay  be  a  while  made  good  — 
ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 
•t  -dally  not— but  fly  I" 
he  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
e  low  wicket  door  they  glide, 
lulted  passa«(cs  they  wind, 
ntricacy  twined; 
f  let!,  and  half  he  bore, 
tlie  postern  door, 
.'neath  the  forest  tree, 
jtands  at  liberty, 
►earns,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
ispended  consciousness ; — 
<.edmond  ?"  eajzerlv  she  cries: 
werst  not —he  dies!  he  dies! 
last  lert  hjm,  all  bereft 
lid — with  murderers  left ! 
►  ell — he  would  not  yield 
to  man — his  doom  is  seaVd  ! 
nrn'd  life,  which  thou  hast 
;ht 

his,  I  thank  thee  not." 

XXX. 

reproach,  the  angry  look, 
)f  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
*  said,  **  my  band  so  near, 
!Ou  may'st  rest  thee  here, 
jnd's  death  thou   shalt   not 
m, 

buv  his  safe  return." 
ivav — his  heart  throbb'd  high, 
as  bursting  from  his  eye  ; 
)f  her  injustice  press'd 
►laid's  distracted  breast, — 
frid,  Slav  !  all  aid  is  vain  !" 
but  turn  d  him  not  again  ! 

now  the  postern -door, 
i — tuad  is  aeen  no  more. 


XXXI. 


W^ith  all  the  agony  that  e*e^ 
Was  gender'd  twixt  susp«e  and  fear. 
She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall. 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed. 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight, 
Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
Who  look  d  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest — 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Klash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came  ! 
Then  ccho'd  wildly,  from  within, 
i){ shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din. 
And  weapon -clash  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  ! — 
.\s  fiil'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash 

broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  strui^gled,  as  they  past. 

XXXII. 

W^hat  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
•■  (),  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  I 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall  !" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all ; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
Hut.  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene, 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
W^hen  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight, 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  tight ; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  withscars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore  ; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheerM  them  to  the  ficht  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clasn'd  the  steel ; 
The  war- smoke  soon  wvlK  sslV^V^  VswaXSx 
Darken'd  the  scctvc  ol  "VAood.  m\^  ^^as^ 
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While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandu-s  with  redoubled  blows. 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  char^je  with  frantic  yell. 

XXXIII. 

.    Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'er  him  stood 
Young  Redmond,  soiKd  with  smoke  and 
blood, 

.    Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still    to    make    good    their    desperate 

stand.  — 
"  Up,  comrades,  up  I  In  Rokeby  halls 

'    Ne*er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What!  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry, 

'    Or  do  the  sm<»kc- wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 
These  rafters  have  relurn'd  a  sliout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  asmoke  these  hearths  havej;iven 
At  Ilallowliile  or  Christmas-even. 
Stand  to  it  yet  I  renew  the  fij^ht. 
For  Rokeby's  and  .Matilda's  right ! 
These  slaves  I  ihey  dare  not,   hand  to 

han-l. 
Hide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  bmnd." 
Tmpetu<)ns,  active,  fierce,  and  yjiung. 
Upon  the  adv.nncirii;  foes  he  sjirnng. 
Woe  to  tile  wretch  at  whom  is  In-nt 
Hi-i  brandi^h'd  falchit)n's  sheer  descent  I 
Backward  they  scaltor'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  Ijcfore  the  levin  flame, 
When,    'mid    their    howling    conclave 

driven. 
Hath  glanced  the  ihundcrboll  of  heaven. 
Bertram  ru^^hd  (m—  But  Ilarj^ool  cla«ip'd 
His  knees,  altliough  in  dealli  he  gasj>'d. 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 
And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome, 
.'\nd,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  |»anic  dread. 
They  broke,  lliey  yielded,  fell,  or  fled, 
Bertram's  siern  voice  they  hee<.l  no  more, 
Thougti  heard  above  the  b.iltle's  roar ; 
While,  irami^ling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban. 
In  scorn  of  (mMs,  in  fates  do^jiile. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 

XXXIV. 

'^iKnx  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold, 
ThsLn  c'cT  from  battle- thunders  roWvV, 


So  dense,  the  combatants  scairoe  knoi 
To  aim  or  to  avcnd  the  blow. 
Smothering   and   blindfold   gro«»  t] 

fight- 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light '. 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  armis,  thoccas 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame; 
New  horrors  on  the  tnmult  dire 
Arise — the  Castle  is  on  fire ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brau 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  cascmients  gusts  of  smok 
^'on  tower,  which  late  so  dear  dcfiaa 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pare^ 
The  eye  could  count  each  embranu^ 
Now,  swath'd  within  thesweepii^cka 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  slirond; 
I    Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  ligfc 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  unitetl  glare. 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air; 
:    A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  (Ireia's  sluml>ering  iuk 
Slum  all  Inmeath,  through  galliTA'luBj 
And  p«.-ndaiit  arch,  the  fire  tla>hM iawJiJ 
'    Snatching  whatever  ci)uld  maiiuaia, 
:    Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reii;n ; 

Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread, 
'    The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
'    And  now  ru*ihVl  forth  ujxmi  the  plain, 
Filling  the  air  viith  clamours  \tuibl 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 
,    The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-diD 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  pr'jof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roo 
What  !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
I    Crash  tm  the  slayers  and  the  slain? 
The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbnd| 

'    The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls. 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  light. 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fighL 
Kach  str.aggling  felon  do\m  was  hew' 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  woo 

j    But  forth  the  affrighred  harper  spnm] 

I    And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 
lier  sliriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 

^   ^v>^\>  «\  \\\M  i^>\vs»A^  ^  V\&«d  band. 
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le  alive  were  ta*en  ; 

vc  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

is  Bertram  ? — Soaring  high, 
flame  ascends  the  sky  ; 
group  the  soldiers  gaze 
uad  and  roaring  blaze, 
infernal  demon,  sent 
s  penal  element, 
nd  to  pollute  the  air, — 
gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
the  central  mass  of  smoke 
)rm  of  Bertram  broke  I 
ii'd  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
id  among  opposing  spears ; 
eft  arm  his  mantle  trussed, 
d  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust ; 
s  headlong  course  withstood, 
he  snapp  d  the  tough  ash- 
I. 

foes  around  him  clung ; 
less  force  aside  he  flung 
St, — as  the  bull,  at  bay, 
)an-dogs  from  his  way, 
ty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
jain'd  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

this  final  conflict  o'er, 

the  postern  Redmond  bore 

o,  as  of  life  bereft, 

fatal  Hall  been  left, 

ere  by  all  his  train  ; 

id  saw,  and  turn'd  again. — 

oak  he  laid  him  down, 

blaze  gleam 'd  ruddy  brown, 

!S  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 

1  his  drooping  head, 

0  breathe  the  freer  air, 
;fe  repaid  their  care. 

1  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
ve  wishM  even  thus  to  die  !" 

said,  — for  now  with  speed 
;r  had  regained  his  steed ; 
>alfreys  stood  array'd, 
nd  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid ; 
1  on  his  horse  sustain, 
is  charger  by  the  rein, 
ilda  looked  behind, 
ale  of  Tees  they  wind. 


Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beaconed  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeared  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  tht  conflagration  drownM  ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  sunk — and  Kokeby  was  no  more  ! 


CANTO   SIXTH. 

I. 

The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay. 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  sluml^rs  fly 
From  fair  Matilda^s  hazel  eye  ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower. 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower. 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screened  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole  ; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  ! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers   must   share  the   builder's 

doom  ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  aad  \i\s  %  Voxs^^  \ 
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But  better  Ijoon  beni^ant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charily  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  thin!  night  of  summer  came, 
Since   that   which  witness'd   Rokeby's 

flame. 
On  Brijiiiall  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlets  homilies  awake. 
The  biitt:rn  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag. 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Gravliii'»  and  trout  their  tvrant  knew. 
As  bk.'tween  ri'cd  and  sedj^e  he  peers. 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen'd 

cars. 
Or,  prowling  ])y  the  moonlx?am  cool. 
Watches  the  St  ream  or  swims  the  pool; — 
Perv.h'il  i>n  lu>.  w«»nied  eyrie  higli, 
S  eep  se.ii'd  ib.e  icrcelei's  wearied  eye. 
Thai  a  1  iIk-  day  JKid  wai-jhM  so  well 
The  cu.>!iat  dail  aer.tss  the  dell. 
In  duiii«>u>  l)e.im  relL-cted  shtinc 
Thnt  \'\\\\  cliircjri)a]e  -^n-v  stone, 
IV'siile  wii.»-e  i'a-> '  the  S'.civt  cave 
To  rai>inL-  late  a  ri.fuj^c  u^ve. 
Tlie  eraL:*s  wild  ere^l  of  eoji-e  and  yew 
(  )m  (ir  li>  bioast  daik  shadows  threw; 
Sliadowi  lijAi  met  <»r  ^'uniii''!  the  sight, 
Willi  evcrv  c!ian;'e  f»f  fitful  li:^ht  ; 
.As  hop:;  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  coui>e  ihroiigh  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 

Glidiniij  hy  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  wiiii  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midni^du  fohl, 
.\nd  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay  d, 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush. — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush  ; 
He  passes  now  the  d(.Kider'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak  ; 
I^wer  ainl  lower  he  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  Ixmds ; 
The  otter  hears  him  ireaii  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  l)cheld  no  more; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  aUme. 


Methinks,  that  by  the  moon 
A  well-remeniber'd  form  and  betl 
That  stripling  shapes  that  cheek  m]m1 
Combine  to  tell  a  roeful  tale, 
Of  |)owers  misused,  of  passion's  font 
Of  guilt,  of  );riel|  and  of  remone! 
'Tis  Edmund*s  eye,  at  every  aoond 
That  tlings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
*Tts  Edmunds  trembling  haste di\i(k 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hido 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  fam 
'  Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparlcled  bi^ 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light 
Fearful  and  quick  his  ej'e  sun*cTS-' 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maie. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode; 
I'ntouch'd  api^ear'd  the  ^ arious  spoil, 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  di>guise.s  grimed  with  ini:d 
Arms  broken  and  delilcd  with  Mood, 
A.nd  all  the  nameless  totds.  that  aid 
Xiglit -felons  in  their  lawless  tiadc, 
rpon  the  gl(X»my  walls  uerc  hur^ 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Stiil  on  the  sordid  board  ap]?ear 
The  relii.-s  of  the  noi»ntide  cheer: 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  then 
And   bench  o'erthrown,   and  shatter 

chair ; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 
When  the  re<l  sun  was  setting  fast, 
.Vnd  parting  pleilge  Guy  Denzil  past 
"To    Rokeby    treasure-vaults !      ibt 

quafrd, 
.■\nd  shout eil  loud  and  wildly  langhU 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  doc 
And  parted— to  return  no  more  ! 
They    found    in    Rokeby    vaults  the 

doom, — 
\  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb ! 

V. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
Doff'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise 
And  shuddering  thotight  upon  his  gle 
\  \<Vie.w  YTMvVd.  Vsk  ^gMcb  oC  minstrelsy. 
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tal  art  accurst,' 

at  moved  my  folly  first ; 

Y  bandits*  base  applause, 

1  God's  and  Nature's  laws  ! 

r  days  are  scantly  past 

rod  this  cavern  last, 

i  wretch,  and  prompt  to 

:  no  murderer ! 
st  my  comrades*  cheer, 
laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 
my  pulse  and  steel'd  my 

i  my  treacherous  part — 
It  all  since  then  could  seem 
of  a  fever  s  dream  ! 
lory  notes  too  well 
f  the  dying  yell, 
pairing  mates  that  broke, 
the  fire  and  roU'd  the 

ngers  shoutrag  came, 

us  'twixt  the  sword  and 

;ht,  — the  lifted  brand, — 

nterposing  hand  ! • 

from  slaughter  freed, 
y  some  grateful  meed  ! 
3  object  of  my  quest 
:  turn'd,nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VI. 

d  from  the  rugged  hearth, 

ve  he  meets  the  earth, 

ith  mattock  to  explore 

'f  the  cavern  floor, 

1, deep  beneath  the  ground, 

•mall  steel  casket  found. 

^p'd  to  loose  its  hasp 

felt  a  giant  grasp  ; 

id  look'd  up  aghast, 

i  ! — 'Twas   Bertram   held 

le  said ;  but  who  could  hear 
rn  voice,  and  cease  to  fear? 
-By  heaven,  he  shakes  as 

n  the  falcon's  clutch : " — 
I,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 
le  opening  casket  roU'd 
"cliquaire  of  gold. 


Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 
Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 
Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 
Somewhat  hesmootli'd  his  rugged  mood : 
For  still  the  youth's  half-lifi^eye 
Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony, 
And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore. 
In  meditated  night,  the  door. 
"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free : 
Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 
Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 
I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 
What  makest  thou  here?  what  means 

this  toy  ? 
Dcnzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en  ; 
What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 
I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower. 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and 

shower. 
Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark  !  nought 

e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 

"  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  passM  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold,  dark  Oswald  Wyclifle  sought. 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
*Guy  Denzil  art   thou  calfd?'— * 

same.* 
'At  Court  who  served  wild  Bucking- 

hame; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place. 
So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Mar  wood -chase  ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 
Then    fouglit    for   Rokeby : — Have    I 

gness'd 
My  prisoner  right  ? ' — *  At  thy  behest' — 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone  ; — 
Mc,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw. 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 
*  List  to  me,  Guy.  Thouknow'stthegreat 
Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate; 
I  Fence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscnipled,  useluY  meti  \\Vt  >J^ea, 
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Were  I  dispasevl  to  bid  thee  live, 
What  pledge  of  faiih  hast  thou  to  give  ?  * 

VIII. 

;   "  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  faird  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit. 
Prompted  his  lie--'  His  only  child 
ShuuUi   rest   his  pledge.' — The  Baron 

smiled. 
And  tiim'd  to  me— *  Thou  art  his  son  If' 
I  bowed  —our  fetters  were  undone. 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  saiil,  his  heir  and  son, 

'    Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won ; 
And  long  since  hail  their  union  been, 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 
Whose  bmte  and  blind-fold  party-rage 
Would,  force  i>cr  force,  her  hand  engage 

;   To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth. 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokebv  door, 
(lentle  restraint,  ho  said,  would  lead 
Old  kokeby  to  cnlan^e  his  creetl ; 
Hut  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well  meant  and  kind. 
The  Knight  lx.*ing  reuflcr'd  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 

**  He  school'd  us  in  a  well-forge<l  tale. 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  war>  lea;^e<l  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
That  Kokeby,  his  parole  forgot. 
Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Xealc 
Proffer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 
Kven  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 
I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 
His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliffe  swore  ; 
And  then-  alas !  what  needs  there  more? 
I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 
The  protTer  I  refused  that  day  ; 
Ashamed  to  live,  yet  h^ath  to  die, 
I  soil'il  me  with  their  infamy  I" — 
"Poor  vouth  I"  s.iid  Bertram,  "wavering 

-still. 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill  I 
But  what  fell  next?"— "Soon  as  at  large 
Was  scroll'd  and  si^^n  d  our  (ata\  c\\aT'^e, 


Th^re  never  yet,  on  tngic  stage. 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald's  show'd  !  With  loud  al 
He  caird  his  garrison  to  arm  ; 
From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  ] 
He  hurried  as  if  oU  were  lost ; 
Consigned  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  ti 
I   Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
;    Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

■  To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

.    In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone.'*- 

I  X. 

i 

I    "  Of  Eglistone  ! — Even  now  1  pas 

;  Said  Bertram,  "as  the  night  clo^ 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam 'd  arow 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  soum 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  ra 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize, 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene 

play'd. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done^ 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  : — 
She  loves  him  not — 'tu;  shrewdly  got 
That  Rwlmond  rules  the  damsel's  bi 

.    This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 
But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still! 
How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom 

"  There 
Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 
In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'di 

■  V  scroll  was  offered  by  :•  i^age. 
Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

,    He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  sh 

i  change. 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  stra 
The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 
Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony  ; 
His  hand  like  summer  sapling  sho( 

■  Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need, 

'    Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 
,    .And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke. 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spol 

XI. 

,   "  *  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
TVvt  dcaA  v»;^t  \xi  \1ms  wild  age. 
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1 — whom  all  men  dcem*d  decreed 
vn  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 
a  bravo,  whom,  o*er  sea, 
'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
\  has  'scap>ed  ?  The  coward  shot 
d,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not.*  " 
ith  an  execration  fell, 
leapM  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 
)wn  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
cr*d,  "  may  be  surer  mark  I " 
,  and  sign  d  to  Edmund,  pale 
ror,  to  resume  his  tale, 
b  went  on : — *  Mark  with  what 
ghts 
r^d  reverie  he  writes  : — 

of  Mortham's  destiny ! 
lead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
1  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
child,  a  lovelier  wife  ; 
fame,  and  friendship,  were  his 
i^n  — 

est  the  word,  and  they  are  llown. 
*v  he  pays  thee  : — To  thy  hand 
>  his  honours  and  his  land, 
premised ; — Restore  his  child ! 
n  his  native  land  exiled, 
no  more  returns  to  claim 
H  his  honours,  or  his  name  ; 
m  this,  and  from  the  slain 
It  see  Mortham  rise  again.* — 

XII. 

Hot  while  the  baron  read, 
■ing  accents  show'd  his  dread  ; 
d  his  forehead  with  his  palm, 
k  a  scornful  tone  and  calm  ; 
the  winds,  as  billows  wild  ! 
t  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 
J  brought  a  joyous  dame, 
1  her  lineage  or  her  name  : 
ome  frantic  fit,  he  slew  ; 
e  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
)e  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
lis  youth,  my  kinsman*s  heir, — 
)n'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
t's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 
tbam's  lands  and  towers  resign 
St  heirs  of  Mortham*s  line. ' — 
)w*st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
»  Denzil*s  cynic  sneer; — 


'Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,* 
He  said,  *  to  ease  his  patron's  heart ! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir ; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redmond  0*Neale  is  Mortham*s  son.* — 

XIII. 

"  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look. 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook  : 
•  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave, 
Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  ! 
Perchance   thou  wot'st  not,   Bamard*s 

towers 
Have  racks,    of   strange   and   ghastly 

powers.* 
Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew. 
Firmly  rejoin'd,  *  I  tell  thee  true. 
Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night. 
When  early  snow  made  Stanmorc  white, 
That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 
Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 
It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 
Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 
— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  ! 
It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 
Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 
With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
I  hid.  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 
Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 
On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 
Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 
But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book, 
When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 
Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase 
And  language  those  of  other  days, 
Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  interloper's  prying  toil. 
The  words,  hut  not  the  sense,  I  knew. 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 


XIV. 


« ( 


Three   davs    since,    was   that   clew 
reveal  d. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conccal'd. 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  VvisIoty  d\s^\a.Y  ^  \ 


.._  w  I  cin  inlerpret  well 

ich  syllable  the  tablets  lelL 
>t1i,  then ;  Fair  Ediih  was  the  joy 
j  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy ; 
bt  fram  her  sire  and  country  fled, 

jt  secret  Moitham's  Lard  lo  wed. 

O'Neale,  his  tint  n 


should  make  him  known 
ill  were  shuwn) 

iil-slarr'd  meeting  fcil. 
knavn,  and  none  su  well, 

ndespa 
Uobli'')  Mnrthain  of  his  infant 
lie  l)rL"i  Mm  in  their  minure  wild, 

.Anr^  .-.11  rl  'i-n  iniif  ler'd  Connel's  child. 
e  Clan  licllKvcd 


I'MinUieyrc 
.r  rii-'er  liain 
■  I  he  bUu  mil 


liui,  liU-h[,  .I1..1 

The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 

Then  on  the  land  wild  iroabUs  came. 

And  stranger  Chieftains  urged  a  ctnim. 

And  wrBied  fnim  the  old  man's  hands 

I)is  native  luwers,  his  father's  lands. 

Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 

To  guard  young  Redmond's  lights  or  life, 

l*te  and  reluctant  he  restores 
1^  The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 
L^ilh  goodl;  gifts  and  letlen  stored, 
Iwiih  many  a  deep  conjuriny  word, 
pTe  Mortham  anil  lo  Rokcl)y's  Lord. 
I  Nought  knew  the  r:!(n!  of  Irish  earth. 

Who  wiw  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth ; 

But  deem'd  bis  Chief's  commands  were 
laid 

On  bfilh.  by  both  to  be  obey'd, 

How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 
t,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

?'A  vmndroiis  tale !  and,  giant  it  trtie, 
Tut,"  Wyeliffe  answer'd.  "might  1  dot 
nven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
'  le  the  bontict  from  my  brow, 
M  I  m  V  MnimiUi'*  manors  fair 
arc  W  MOflham,  or  hU  heir; 
It  Merlham  Is  distntuch I— O'Neale 
n  rfnim  for  tyranny  nb  slccl. 


Where  I  a 


Malignant  lo  out  rightful  a  .._. 
AnJ  iroin'd  in  Rome's  delutive  h 
llarkthecnpart!' — TbeywhtMaS 
Till    DenziTs    voice    grew    LnU 

■MyprotUs!  I  never  will,' bisi 
'  Show  morlal  man  where  tbqr  v 
Nor  hope  diiiL-uvery  lo  lorcclMe, 
By  giving  me  lo  feed  the  cion; 
"     ' '  ites  at  lotge^  (riatk 

voni  such  tof»»ti 
peril  And  tno  hM 
These  tablela  are  at  Uiy  <M 

Nor  were  it  hard  to  fomi  sc 

To  wile  old  Muitham  o'er  the  ■) 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  paplst'f  fan! 
Should   wresi  front   ilUne  de  | 

—'I  like  thy  wil."  saia  W»ei 
But  here  in  hosioge  shall  ut_ 
Thy  son,  unless  nty  purpoten 
May  prove  the  trustier  nieaxiL, 
A  scroll  to  Monhain  sh«ll  tm^ 
From  me,  and  fetch  theie  ta' 
Cold  shalt  thou  liBve,  ■ 

And  freedom,  his  coinm 
But  if  his  faith  should  el 
The  gibbet  frees  thaelrom  ll 

■'  Mesh'd  in  the  net  hiirseff W 
What  subterfu^  could  Dend* 
He  told  me.  with  reluctitil  ^ 
That  hidden  here  the  i<' 
Conjured  my  swift  rclui..  . . 

By  all  he  scofT'd  and  dUobc/d, 
And  look'd  as  if  the  nnosp  mM' 
And  I  theprie»t  who  left  hitlill 
This  scroll  f'>r  Mortliam  WjidB 
Whom  I  nnist  seek  by  Greu\« 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  twhio 
Where  Thoregill's  fore: 
(Thence  chanced  it.  wandcAlC. 

That  he  de<>cried  our  am 

I  was  dismiwed  at  ev«id 

Ami  reach'dbnt  nowlhi 

'■  Give  Oswald's  letter."-  _ 

And  lore  it  fiercely,  shr«l  b#lil 

■■  All  Ues  and  villony  I  to  UajT 

His  wiUe  lunsnum's  eeaen     '""^ 
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n  him  on  from  day  to  day, 

an  take  his  life  away. — 

•,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 

;  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 

I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 

iie  secret  from  thy  heart  I " — 

XVIII. 

s  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said, 
or  and  his  deadly  trade. 
s  my  purpose  to  declare 
ham,  Keamond  is  his  heir  ; 
im  in  what  risk  he  stands, 
d  these  tokens  to  his  hands, 
s  my  purpose  to  atone, 
may,  the  evil  done  ; 
I  it  rests — if  I  survive 
It,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 
nzil  ?  " — "  Let  them  ply  the  rack, 
his  joints  and  sine\^'s  crack  ! 
d  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 
:h  can  Denzil  claim  from  him, 
loughtless  youth  he  led  astray, 
m'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  ? 
I'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain ; 
my  master  reap  his  gain." — 

answer  d   Bertram,  **  'tis   his 
ecd  ; 

retribution  in  the  deed. 
I— thou  art  not  for  our  course, 
r,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse  : 
with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 
ive  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 
ilh  overloaded  prore, 
rksunburden'd  reach  theshore. " 

XIX. 

?d,and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
10  repose  his  bulky  strength, 
ling  with  his  secret  mind, 
he  sat,  and  half  reclined, 
^le  hand  his  forehead  i)rcss'd, 
;  was  dropp'd"  across  his  breast. 
;jgy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
lis  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
if  pride  a  while  forbore 
ghty  curve  till  then  it  wore  ; 
Iter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
of  darkened  sadness  took.^ 
Ic  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
isly  on  Bertrajn's  breast,  — 


I 


And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
PI  is  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep  ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear, 
Its  low  imbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 
'Twould  wake  the  fountams  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool, 
That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffe's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word. 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard  : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days  ; 
On  Quarianna's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock. 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw  ; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate  : 
A  priest  had  said,  *  Return,  ref>ent !  * 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

XXI. 

"  The  da^vning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove. 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ; 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare  ; 
Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air  ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  cWM  V\\ivlS^iX.i2c\si^T^"axQfc. 
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And  now,  my  race  of  terror  nm, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  hi.s  ray, 
No  twiliglit  dews  his  wrath  allay  ; 
With  disk  like  l)atile-tarj;et  red, 
He  rushes  to  liis  buming  be<l, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. — 

xxir. 

Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmimd.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmo:id,  where  his  tnwps  are  laid. 
And  lead  hi^  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Kglistone, 
A  friend  will  watcli  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  farc-thec-well ;  for  night  draws  on. 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear. 
There  swam  in  Ldmund^s  eye  a  tear  ; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 
Which  sloon'd  n-^t  in  extremity, 
But  strove,  irregularly  great. 
To  trium]>h  o'er  a])proaching  fate  ! 
Bertram  beheld  the  tlcwdrop  start. 
It  almost  toucii'd  his  iron  heart  : 
**  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  s.\i(1. 
'*(.)nf,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed. " 
He  lonsL-n'd  llicn  his  bahlric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  ma<i>ive  gold  ; — 
"Of  all  the  >p')il  that  paid  his  j\iiiis. 
But  this  w  ii!j  ki>inL:Iiam  remains  ; 
And  thi-;,  dear  Jvlmnntl,  tlnni  shah  t:.ke. 
And  wear  it  long  for  I'crtram's  sr.!:.*. 
Once  more-  to  Morlhain  speed  riM.iin  ; 
Farewell  !  and  turn  tlice  not  again." 

XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielilci  to  t!ie  morn. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  tiie  ilawn  o{  day. 
Ha'l  curse<l  his  ine<?5en;j.'r's  liclav, 
Imp.itie.i:  «r.ies:iv)n'ii  now  lii?  iniiii, 
"  Was  1  )en7irs  s  »n  rctuni'd  t^:\\\\  ':  " 
It  chanced  there  arsworM  of  the  civw, 
A  menial,  who  young  Kdmund  kr.'jw  : 
"No  son  of  I)i.n:il  {W:<," — ho  s.^i'l  : 
**A  peasant  b  iy  f.'-i>ni  Winston  ■jl.ule. 
For  song  and  niir.s'.rclsy  reiiowii'd. 
And  knavish  rranks  the  hamlet >«  ri  >un'l. " 
"Not    Den/il's    sun  !— from    WinstoTi 

vale  I — 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specions  laXe  • 


i 


I 


\ 


Or,  worse — he  hathdespatcVd  theyood 
To  show  to  Mortham*s  lord  its  tni'ih. 
Fool  that  I  MSLs  !— but  *tis  too  late;— 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  Cite  I— 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzirs  evidence  I — He  dies  !— 
Ho  !  Provost  Marshal !  instantly 
Ixad  Denzil  to  the  gaIlo«-s-tree  ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shriu,  and  sure  the  cori! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle- wall 
Lead,  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  doM, 
With  l)est  despatch  to  Eglistone.— 
— Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle -gate.** — 

XXIV. 

"  Alas  !  "  the  old  domestic  said, 
.And  sluK)k  his  venera]>le  head. 
"  Alas,  mv  I-ord  !  full  ill  to-dav 
Mav  mv  young  master  brook  the  wy 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alan 
C)f  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm, 
( >f  ^ur^ow  lurking  at  the  heart. 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art."- 
•'Tu.sh  I  tell  not  me  I — Romantic  br 
Tine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys 
I  will  tind  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon  ; 
Bid  him  for  Kgli>tone  be  boune. 
And  quick  I — 1  hear  the  dull  death-dn 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come.** 
lie  pause<I  with  scornful  smile,  and  tli 
Ke-^umed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
*'  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near 
F.ntreaty  boots  not — instant  fear, 
Xouglit  else,  can  In^nd  Matilda's  fric 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed 
With    axe   and    block   and    headsm 

graced, 
Ani  when  she  decm<,  that  to  deny 
Oooins  Redmond  and  her  sire  todif. 
S!ii.*  niust  give  way.  — Then,  were  thcli: 
Of  l\i«kcby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  g.iin  the  weathcr-g.ige  <if  fate ! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 
Wliile  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared, 
Bi»l  him  defiance  to  his  l)oard. — 
—  If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
T  o  v\tv>^  \>^t  ^xO, — ^C\.».  ^use  wt  thcr 
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till  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 

nd  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 

cfore  should  I  now  delay 

lis  Redmond  from  my  way? — 

piety  perforce 

— Without  there !  Sound  to 

«!" 

XXV. 

Ic  in  the  court  below, — 
nd  march  foi-ward  !  " — Forth 
go; 

,h  and  trample  all  around, 
,   spears  glimmer,   trumpets 
id. — 
as  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 

1  turn'd  his  eyeballs  dim, 
ily  conscious  what  he  sees, 

2  horsemen  down  the  Tees  ; 
ly  conscious  what  he  hears, 
its  tingle  in  his  cars. 

>ng  bridge  they're  sweeping 

hid  by  greenwood  bou"h  ; 
reai-M'ard  had  pass'd  o  er, 
heard  and  saw  no  more  ! 
upon  the  Castle  bell, 
rung  his  dying  knelL 

XXVI. 

pencil,  erst  profuse 

s  cmblazon'd  hues, 

of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
It  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
I  forth  the  tourney  high, 
e  hand  of  family  I 
:  I  paint  the  tumult  broad, 

crowded  abbey  flow'd, 
,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 
urch's  ample  bound  ! 
L  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
woeful,  or  serene ; 
•,  with  his  idiot  stare, 
ithy,  with  anxious  air, 
ejected  Cavalier, 
isarmM,  and  sad  of  cheer  ; 
)ud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
iquest  now  and  mastery ; 
ite  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
h  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
t  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
th  and  station  high. 


Yet  what  may  such  a  w  ish  avail  ? 
"lis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
The  lieareis  and  the  hasty  song; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home, 
Who  sees  the  shades  ol  evening  ccme, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay, 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVII. 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Profaned,  dishonour'd,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soflen'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  Civil  fur>'  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ; 
For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  oinomcnt, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'er  threw 
Of  Bowes,  of  Kokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight  ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mjstic  sign  ; 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and 

there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  ; 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was 

heard. 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby,  and  O'Neale, 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  trumpets  flourish 'd  high  and  shrill. 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  Heaven  were  cast. 
And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 
Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came. 
Deep-mutter' d  ihitaxs,  vj\\.Vv.  V(^Oi\^^*^ 

name. 
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XXVIII. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band, 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand. 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 
On  peril  of  the  niurmurer's  head. 
Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby*s 

Knight, 
Who  gazetl  on  the  tremendous  s^ht. 
As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 
To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast, 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 
Were  summons  to  the  bannered  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood, 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
With    downca&t    look    drew     Oswald 

nigh,— 
He  durst  n«it  cope  with  Rokcby's  eye  I — 
And  saitL  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 
"Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  an<l 

death." 
The   Kniiijlit  then  turn'd,   and   sternly 

smiicil : 
"The  mai  Ion  I-;  mine  only  child. 
Yet  shall  my  blessini;  leave  her  head. 
If  witli  a  tr.iitor's  son  she  wed.** 
ThiMi  Ro'linoml  sj^nko:  "The  life  of  one 
Mij;ht  thy  nialii;iiity  atDnc, 
O'l  me  l)e  tliini;  a  double  j^uilt  I 
S|>are  k.O;eby\l)li ».»'!,  let  mine  iKJspiltl** 
WyclilVe  h.id  listcii'd  lo  liis  Miil, 
IJut  dread  prevailM,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

Anvl  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  on  NIatil  la\  ear  ; 

"  \\\  unio:i  fi^rniM  with  me  and  mine, 

Kn.')Ures  the  faith  <jf  R.ikebv's  line. 

Ci)n-.eiit,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

Like  m.^rnin;.;  dream,  sliall  pa^^s  away; 

Refu-^e,  an  I,  by  my  duly  pres^M, 

I  ^;ive  the  wurd     t!it>u  kiiow'st  the  rest." 

^i.ltiI(la,  still  and  ml)ti(>uIe^s, 

With  terror  lieai-l  the  dread  a<Mress, 

Pale  as  the  sheeteil  maitl  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 

Then  wrung  her  hantls  in  agony, 

And  n)und  her  cast  bewiMerM  eve. 

Now  i»n  til-"  scafToM  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wy<:lirfe\  uiirelonling  bp>w. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible, — "  I  niikc  my  c\\o'\ce\ 


Spare  but  their  lives ! — tot  anght  btskli 
Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  ikte  £cide. 
I  le  once  wasgenerous! " — As  she  spok 
Dark  Wydiflfc's  joy  in  triumph  biuLe: 
'*  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  hie! 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  we^t!^ 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  mnd 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  ha 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  bo 
Should  tears  and  trembiiug  speak 

joy? 
"  O  hush,  my  sire  !     To  prayer  and 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refuseii  thine  eai 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  00, 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  ta 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda\  hand  : — "  Dearn 
Could 'st  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  sav 
"Of  thy  |>oor  friend  so  ba.sely  deer 
As  blend  with  him  this  b;urlur«  ius^cIk 
Alas  !  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  | 
But  now,  Inrar  wiines.s  earth  and  hea 
That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  givi 
So  twisted  with  the  string;*  of  lilc, 
A>  this    -to  call  Matihia  wife  I 
I  bi«l  it  nt)w  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  hear 
His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 
With  \\uu^li^,  with  watching,  and 

woe. 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
I  le  kneelM  -his  lip  her  hand  had  pn 
Ju.st  then  lu;  felt  the  stem  arresL 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head,— 
They  raided  him,  — but  the  life  was 
Then,  first  alarm 'd,  his  .«iire  and  tr 
Trie<l  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  l»ear. 
Hud  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 
And  sought  in  better  uorld  the  mt 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decrei 

XXXI. 

The  wretclied  sire  Ix-held,  aghast. 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  pn>jects  past, 
All  turn'tl  and  centre<i  on  his  son, 
f)n  Wilfritl  all— and  he  was  gone. 
"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  saic 
"  C\\\\<\\<i!as»,  >\v\Q>>\\^\JckaaL\«lfialLeun 
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3,  in  vain  essa/d, 
n  their  artist's  head  ! 
Vilfrid  dead — and  there 
riortham  for  his  heir, 
n  happy  band 
heiress  Redmond's  hand, 
r  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
^ep-laid  to  work  their  fall? 
vhich  prudence  might  not 

geance  and  despair, 
weeps  upon  his  bier — 
real  that  feigned  tear  ! 
share  destruction's  shock ; 
,e  captives  to  the  block  !" 
vest  could  divine 
nd  forbore  the  sign, 
e  block  ! — or  I,  or  they, 
judgment-seat  this  day  ! " 

XXXII. 

rowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
oof  on  harden'd  ground  ; 
%  and  yet  more  near, — 
li's-men  paused  to  hear, 
irchyard  now — the  tread 
he  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
I  old  sepulchral  stone, 
mp  in  varied  tone, 
the  gateway  hung, 
h  the  Gothic  arch   there 

rm'd,  at  headlong  speed  — 
k,  his  plume,  his  steed, 
flinty  floor  was  spurnM, 
wonted  clang  return'd  !  — 
glance  around  he  threw, 
ow  his  pistol  drew, 
.lined  was  his  look  ! 
nth  tlie  spurs  he  strook — 
backward  as  he  came, 
Bertram  Risingham  ! 
.  that  noble  courser  gave  ; 
reach'd  the  central  nave, 
lear'd  the  chancel  wide, 
;  was  at  Wycliffe's  side. 
It  the  Baron's  head, 
[>rt — the  bullet  sped — 
ng  account,  and  last, 
3an  dark  Oswald  past  I 
lick,  that  it  might  seem 
\\tDtng,  or  a.  dream. 


XXXIII. 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels  ; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Ilail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing 

spears  ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length, 
iJespite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  a  hundred  moital  wounds, 
Asmuteas  fox 'mongst  mangling  he  unds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  nioan  ! 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  I 
1  hen  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  headhad  hew'd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  foibade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  : — 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind, 
lie  left  no  bolder  heart  behind  : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet/ 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 
No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 
Though  through    the  sounding   woods 

there  come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 
A  rm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 
And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce  ; 
Possess'd  of  every  ^roof  and  sv^u 
That  gave  an  \ie\T  Xo  'NVotxWxc^'&Xvcv^ 
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And  \nelded  to  a  father's  arms 
An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 
Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
Of  this  strange  mom  the  history. 
What  saw  he  ? — not  the  church's  floor. 
Cumbered  with  dead  and  stain'd  with 

gore; 
What  heard  he? — not  the  clamorous 

crowd. 
That  shout  their  gratulations  loud  : 
Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 
Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son !  my 

son !  "— 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  mom, 
When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  com  : 
But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  sih-an  road 
From  Eglistonc  to  Murthani  show'd. 


I 


A  while  the  hardy  nistie  lesffcs 
The  task  to  bmd  and  pile  the  she 
And  maifk  their  rickla  fling  asid 
To  gaze  on  brid^room  and  on  bi 
And  childhood's  woodering  group 

near. 
And  finom  Uw  gleaner's  hands  the 
Drops,  while  ne  folds  them  for  a 
And  blessinff  on  the  lovely  pair. 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  RoUeby  \ 
Her  Righted  troth  to  Redmond  1 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  deb 
And,  for  their  tronbles,  bade  them 
A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  lo 

Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  i 
Yidding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morroi 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorroi 
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IM  SIX  CA.VTOS. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


'  77ie  scene  of  this  Poem  Ues,  at  first,  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish,  en  tkt 

,    Argylcihire ;  and,  aftcfwards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran,   ami  t^ 

\    coast  of  Ayrshire.     Finally ,  it  is  laid  near  Stirling.      The  story  opens  in  tki 

of  the  year  1307,  7vhen  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  t 

and  the  Barons  who  adlured  to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  from  the  h 

I    Rachrin  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish 

Many  of  the  personages  and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  ceiebrk^ 

authorities  used  are  chiefly  those  of  the  venerable  Lord  Hailes,   as  loell  entit 

called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  histofy,  as  Brzice  the  restorer  of  Scottish  nun 

and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  edition  of  luhose  Metrical  I/isfory  cj 

Bruce  loill  soon,  I  trust,  apt>car,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  A 

Jamieson. 


Abdotsfohd,  xoih  Dcs.nd'i''-  18 14. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


"  Lord  of  the  Isles"  marksy  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  "  Rokeby" 
>s  by  which  Scott,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a 
;,  as  the  ballad  says  Queen  Eleanor  sank  at  Charing  Cross  to  rise  again  at 
lithe.     Although  not  published  till  after  "  Rokeby,"  it  was  an  earlier  con- 

;  part  of  it,  indeed,  was  written  before  a  line  of  "  Rokeby  "  had  been  com- 
to  paper,  and  the  progress  of  the  two  works  was  carried  on  together, 
ting  tour  of  six  weeks  with  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners  supplied  Scott 
Lterials  for  the  scenery  and  stage-room  for  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles. " 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  this  poem.     Scott  was  fretted 
3ney  complications  through  his  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Ballantynes. 
was  wanting  for  the  completion  of  Abbotsford,  and  creditors  had  begun    1 
s  their  claims.     Scott's  efforts  to  free  liimself  from  these  liabilities  were 
5U5.     He  worked  incessantly.     Within  a  year  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
ife  of  Swift,"  "  Waverley,"  and  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  together  with  several    : 
le  articles,  and  found  time,    besides,   to    superintend  the  building  of  his    ■ 
I  and  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  printing    firm  in  whose  fortunes  he  was 
1.      At  this  time,  moreover,    the  original    cottage  which   Scott  occupied    , 
I  him  no  means  of  retirement,  and  all  his  writing  was  done  in  the  presence 
iiamily,  and  sometimes  even  of  casual   visitors.     "  Neither  conversation  nor 

*  says  Lockhart,  "  seemed  to  disturb  him  ; "  and  indeed,  when  we  consider    \ 
long  the  works  thus  produced  were  "  Waverley"  and  the  "  Life  of  Swift,"     | 
t  **  Guy  Mannering  "  quickly  followed  as  the  produce  of  six  weeks'  writing 
stmas,  we  must  attribute  the  defects  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  to  other 
an  busmcss  anxieties,  over-work,  or  want  of  privacy.     Scott  had  now  dis- 

his  power  as  a  novelist,  and  was   conscious  of  his  own  decline  as  a  poet, 
le  had  been  travestied  by  incompetent  imitators  ;  Byron  had  distanced  him 
larity  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  little  inclination  to  prolong    I 
>etition  in  which  he  was  obviously  l)eing  worsted,  when  a  new  opening  for 
ion  presented  itself  with  so  much  promise  of  prosperity.  , 

plain,  from  Scott's  letters  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the  "  Lord  cf  the  i 
that  he  found  it  irksome  and  distasteful  work.  He  speaks  of  it  repeatedly  ! 
ant  and  oppressor  ;  and  in  the  Introduction  of  1830,  he  owns  "that  it  was  ' 
led  unwillingly  and  in  iiaste,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has  ' 
which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  one  who  endeavours 
orm  that  task  well."  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  ; 
jch,   who,   when   Countess   of  Dalkeith,   had  suggested   the  story  of  the 

*  and  who  had  always  been  one  of  Scott's  warmest  friends.     It  was  to  her    1 
had  intended  to  dedicate  the  new  poem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 

eply  afflicted  by  her  sudden  death.  . 

•e  was,  probably,  also  something  in  the  subject  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  " 
impedeid  its  success.     Scott   has  himself  noticed   that  he   who   attempts    ' 
iject  of  distinguished  popularity  has  not  the  pnvWe^e  ol  ^lvj^Nlcwv^^  nJcv^  ^  ^ 
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enthusiasm  of  his  audience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  already  awakened,  and  j 
'  it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the  author  himselt  In  this  cas 
I  warmth  of  the  author  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses,  ysh 
,  therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  in  Haye's  phrase,  'elevated  and  sarpri&t 
I  what  he  has  thought  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  writer."  £Ise^Jien 
I   familiar  letter,  he  describes  the  poem  as  **  Scottified  up  to  the  teeth ;"  and  t 

there  was  no  one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nationality  glowed  more  imrently  t 
!  Scott,  yet  there  is  an  occasional  sense  of  artiticiaJ  enthusiasm  in  more  tha 
>  passage.  Althonghthe  author's  reputation  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  sale  of  ] 
I  copies  for  the  poem,  which  enabled  him,  as  he  says,  to  retreat  from  the  fiel< 
j  the  honours  of  war,  it  failed  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  i 
I  Ballantyne  was  at  first  reluctant  to  mform  Scott  of  the  disappointment  with 
I  the  *'  Lord  of  the  Isles "  had  been  read ;  but  when  the  truth  was  disclose 
j  reply  was — "  Well,  James,  we  can*t  afford  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has  ; 
•    we  must  just  slick  to  another.** 

If  the  reader  desires  further  topographical  illustrations  of  the  poem  ths 

suggested  in  the  Notes,  he  should  refer  to  the  "Diary  of  the  Yachting  1 
,    which  is  given  at  length  in  Lockhart*s  **  Life,**  and  is  well  worth  perusal 
,    own  account. 

The  **  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  "  was  a  pj^cf  <i^ occasion^  written  as  a  contril 
'    to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese  sufferers  in  Massena*s  campaign. 

*•  Bridal  of  Triemiain  "  was  composed  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  attr 
!  to  Scott's  old  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  Lord  Kinedder,  and  passages  were  pur; 
.    inserted  suggestive  of  Erskine's  feeling  manner.     On  the  third  edition  bein^ 

lished,  however,  Lord  Kinedder  felt  bound  to  disclose  the  deception,  whid 
,  unexpectedly  gone  further  than  had  been  contemplated,  and  the  real  autht 
I    was  avowed.     "  Harold  the  Dauntless,'*  which  was  also  published  anonym< 

was  gentrally  a^^cribed  to  HogjO^,  from  his  having  written  an  imitation  of  Sco 
.    the  '*  Tociic  Miivjr,"  closely  resembling  ii. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Autumn  departs— but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville, 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp*d  with  ^old, 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ;  I 

Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill. 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell, 
The  deep- toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell  j 

When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western  felL  ! 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no  more  i 

Come  niral  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer  ;  i 

Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er,  ■ 

No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear.  I 

The  last  blithe  s^hout  hath  died  upon  our  ear,  i 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  wain, 

On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear,  j 

Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train,  i 

Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd  grain.  I 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still,  ! 

Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to  stray. 
To  see  the  heath -flower  wither'd  on  the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray. 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
O  I  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain. 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  -can  vie. 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound  ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  T, 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  \\ax\'e^\.  ^^i>3LT\v\. 
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So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albjrn's  warrior  day ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved. 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolin*s  hills  the  lights  decay. 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  bM[uiIes ;' 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  oT  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona^s  piles, 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Ides. 


[cam 


I. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! "  the  Minstrels 

sunjj. — 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish  !  rung, 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave, 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave, 
As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Luird  were  the  winds  on  Inninmoro, 
And    green     Loch- A  Mine's    woodland 

sliorc. 
As  if  wild  \vi>ods  and  waves  had  plca-^^urc 
In  listinjT^  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  svmplionv  nii>re  sweet 
(iave  mountain  echof.^s  answer  meet. 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  isle, 
Ko--^,  Airan,  ll.iy,  and  Ar^^yle, 
K.icli  nunsirers  tributary-  lay 
Paid  liomni^e  to  the  te.-lal  day. 
Dull  and  dir.!ionourM  were  llie  barrl, 
Worthless  ofLiuerdon  an-l  reLrarfl. 
Deaf  l)  the  hoj.ie  of  minstrel  fame. 
Or  laily's  smiles,  his  nol>le:>t  aim. 
Who  on  that  m;>rn's  re-^istlcss  call 
Were  >i!ent  in  Artorni^h  hall. 

II. 

"  Wake.  Mail  of  Lorn  I  " — 'twas  tlms 

thev  si'.ncr. 
And  vet  more  i-roud  the  descant  nm-j, 
"  Wake.Maiilof  Lorn  I  hi'.'h  riLrhl  isc>nrs. 
To    charm    dull    sle-.p    from    Jieauty's 

bowers  ; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  liave  nouijht  so  shy 
IJut  owns  thf  p.>wer  of  n»in^trelsy. 
In  Letterm.in-  the  timid  (h'».T 
Will  pause,  the  harn'<  v/iM  chime  to  liear ; 
Ru'le  I  leiskar's  se.d  throucjh  snr^esdark 
Will  loni;  pu!>ue  the  min^^trcl's  bark; 
To  list  his  notk-<,  the  eaiMe  pr««nd 
Will  poise  him  on  Iien-CailliacWsc\o\xA', 


\ 


Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  tnun, 
But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  nuke 
Eldith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake ! 

III. 

"  O  wake,  while  Da^n,  with  dewy  shin 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thini 
.She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice  ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes : 
lUit,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  sec 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  f  "- 
*•  She  comes  not  yet,  **  grey  Ferrand  cried 
•'  lireth.ren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 
Those   notes  prolong'd,  that    sooihiq 

theme, 
Wliich   lle^t   may   mix  with    Beanty'i 

dream. 
And  whi>;|>er,  with  their  siK-cry  tone, 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  owtl" 
He  s])oko,  and  on  the  harp-strings  Hied 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride  : 
More  soft,  more  low.  more  tender  fefl 
The  lay  of  love  he  Ijade  them  tell. 

IV. 

"Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  the  moments  flr. 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is  nigh, 

Wlien  love  shall  claim  a  plightedvo*. 
P.y  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

r>y  1  lope, that  soon  shall  fcare  remove, 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  TC>t, 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  I 

"  Wake,  Edith,  wake  !  in  yonder  bay 
Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd,  ' 
We  hear  the  merrj'  pijirochs  play. 
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^ftain's  praise  these  pibrochs 

11, 

est  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 
lie  must  be  read  by  Love." 

V. 

r  maiden  train  among, 
.om  received  the  song, 

the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 
ler  cold  demeanour  seen ; 
on  her  cheek  awoke 
>f  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 
their  tenderest  numbers  bring 
esponsive  to  the  string, 
lad  her  maidens  vied 
deck  the  princely  bride, 
in  dark -brown  length  arra/d, 
f  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid ; 
I  with  meet  reverence  drew 
it  foot  the  silken  shoe, 
he  ankle's  slender  round 
gs  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
h'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
sky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
I,  of  experience  old, 
itiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 
1  artful  plait  she  tied, 
le  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 

floor  descending  roll'd 
)f  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VI. 

lere  now  so  cold  a  maid, 
in  beauty's  pomp  array'd, 

proudest  pitch  of  power, 
lest  won— the  bridal  hour — 
1  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 

given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
the  fair  reflection  view, 
ht  mirror  pictured  tnie, 
le  dimple  on  her  cheek 
consciousness  bespeak  ? — 
uch  maid? — Fair  damsels,  say, 
r  vouches  not  my  lay, 
iuch  lived  in  Britain's  isle, 
■n's  bright  Edith  scom'd  to 
le. 

VII. 

:,  to  whose  fostering  care 
n  had  ^ven  his  daughter  fair. 


Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 
By  alia  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  that  bond — most  kind  of  all — 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart. 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal ; 
She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care. 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  mark'd— and  knew  her  nursling's 

heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
0'erlook'd,dark  Mull !  thy  mightySound, 
Where  thwarting  tidcs.wiih  mingled  roar, 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. 

VIII. 

"Daughter,"  she  said,"  these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roU'd, 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined. 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste. 
To  where  Dunstafl'nage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown' d. 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Im pledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  ? 
Ronald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung, 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  Chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's 

cot. 
Who  hears  Oie  laXt,  am^  Vrwxsc^^  ^q\.\ 
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The  dams-jl  (Ion«»  her  best  attire, 
The  shcphcnl  lij^jlits  his  l)cllanc  fire, 
Joy  !  joy  I  each  warder' n  honi  hath  sung, 
foyi  joy  I  each  matin  l)cll  hath  rung; 
*rhe  h«  fly  priest  says  |:rateful  mass, 
I^iul  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass. 
No  mountain  <leii  holds  outcast  l)oor, 
Of  heart  so  <lull,  of  soul  so  p<x)r. 
But  he  hath  tlun^  his  task  aside. 
And  claimM  tliis  mom  for  hoi v- tide  ; 
Yet,  empre^i-i  f»f  th!^  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  arc  jjay." — 

IX. 

Proud  Kdilh's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check'd  the  strujjglinj;  si;^h. 
Ilcr  hurrvin;:  hand  iniii<niant  dried 
The  iiurninj;  tears  of  injured  pride — 
*•  -Morai^,  forl)ear  I  or  lend  thv  praise 
To  swell  yon  hirelinj^  harpers^  lays ; 
Make  to  yun  m:iid>  thy  Ix.tast  of  j'ower, 
That  they  may  wa-te  a  wondering  hour, 
Tellinj:^  of  l>aimers  j^ioudly  l^orne, 
<  )f  poaliniL;  b.ll  and  buj^lc  horn, 
Or.  thL-m-.'  nioie  dear,  of  rol)es  of  price, 
Crownlei^  aii'l  j^auds  of  rare  device. 
Hut  thou,  <'\;ieii(.!ici':l  as  ihou  arl, 
Think'.-%t  ilum  witli  llie-^e  to  clieat  the 

lie.irt. 
That.  b:uiirl  in  .■tru'i;^  atT.-ction'>  chain, 
LooI»s  fur  rvtur.!  ;':id  jnoks  in  v.iin  ? 
.Vol  ^\\v.\  tliiiie  r.-iitli'-^  wretclii'l  l-)t 
In  these  liricf  words  — lie  love*  heriiol  I 

x. 

**  Debate  it  not— loo  long  I  strne 
'I'o  c.ill  hi"  cold  oli-vTvance  l.»vi.-. 
All  bliiuKvI  bv  li.c  I  M.'iic  lii.it  -tvljd 
Kdilh  of  l.fun,      v. IiIIl-  yet  a  child. 
She  trij);)'d  the  bi-.'.t!i  by  Morag V  ^i«le. — 
The  brave  l^ird  i\.>;i;.l  I'silv^tined  bride. 
I-'re  yel  I  ^.uv  him,  while  afar 
Ilisbro.uUword  bl.i/cil  in  Scotland's  war, 
TrainM  to  b  lieve  <»iir  fai—;  the  sjimu.'. 
My  bo-iiir.j  i!ir  »bbM  w  h.-ii  K":ial<r.-iu  inc 
<.\nnie  ''V.icir.i;  l-'a^i  ■'.-.  heroic  tale. 
Like  perhiiiie  on  the  y«ii!iinuT  g-de. 
What  pilgrim  soii'^hl  our  h.ilN.  nor  told 
Of  Ronald'^  dee«l>  in  battle  boM  ; 
Who  toiiciiM  the  harp  to  heroi-^'  prai  c. 
Rut  hi>i  achievements  s\veir<l  the  lays? 
Kvvn  Mi^raii — not  a  t.ile  of  (.nne 


I 


\ 


Was  hers  but  closed  with  RonaUrd  nm 
lie  came  !  and  all  that  had  been  tol-J 
Of  liis  high  worth  sct-mM  poor  and  col 
Tame,  lifeless  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me ! 

XI. 

"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edit] 

heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  lo\*e  its  port  I- 
And  w  hat  requital  ?  cold  delay- 
Excuse  that  shunnM  the  spousal  day. 
1 1  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  '— 
Hunts  he  Hcntalla*s  nimble  deer, 
Or  hnters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  bid  some  lit^htcr  love  farewell. 
And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  sea 
A  daugliter  of  the  House  of  Lorn, 
Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er. 
Again  they  meet,  to  j^art  no  more?" 

XII. 

— "Hush,  daughter,  hush  !  thy  doub 

remove. 
More  noblv  think  of  Ronald's  low. 
Lr)uk,  where  l>eneath  the  Ciistle  gnx 
lii^  lleet  unmoor  from  Ams  Iwyl 
See'st  not  each  galley'b  to])mast  bend, 
As  on  the  yanls  the  .-ails  ascend? 
Iii<linj^  the  ilark-blut-  land  they  rise, 
I  ike  the  white  clouds  on  A]^ril  "kks; 
Tlie  shoMtin^  va>-r.!-.  nmn  the  i«ars, 
JSchind  t!\v.m  >ink.M  nli^  ni<  .iir.taiiishijf 
Ofiw.ird  their  m.  iry  e. -r-^c  th-.y  kef{' 
Through  >\hi3llini;  br^c/c  at:J  fivozni 

deep. 
And  mark  the  he.idmost,  seaward  ci 
Stoi»]>  to  the  freshening  g.ile  her  iniai 
As  if  she  vcil'tl  its  bann^T'd  j>ride, 
Ti>  j^ieet  af.ir  hi-r  I'rinee's  bride  ! 
'rliy  Ronald  comvs  Jmd  whilv  in  >p< 
1  li.-*  galley  mati^  the  Hying  slectl. 
He  chi<ii.N  her  sloth  I" — Fair  Kdiihsi^l 
iUu.ih'd,  j^^adly  »milctl.  andtlms  replietl 

Mil. 

"Sweet  thought,  but  vain  I — No,  Mor 

mark, 
Tv])C  of  his  cin'.-,-<e.  yi>n  lonely  bark. 
Tliat  oft  hath  shifiid  h«'lm  and  s.iil. 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  ]>eep  of  mom,  my  vacant  evcN 
IV^Nt  N^vj'd  b^'  Uts  the  course  s'le  iri 
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b  the  darkening  scud  comes 

fair  promises  be  gone, 
the  weary  crew  may  see 
ig  haven  on  their  lee, 
3  the  rising  wind 
ler  shivering  sail  to  bind, 

0  the  shelves'  dread  verge 
k  her  course  they  urge, 
ar'd  Artornish  more 

1  winds  and  breakers'  roar.  ** 

XIV. 

the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 

he  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 

:>ft  her  stooping  side, 

ack  from  shore  to  shore. 

•  destined  course  no  more 

I'd,  of  forward  way, 

t  a  minstrel  may  compare 

r  meed  which  peasants  share, 

1  the  livelong  day  ; 

the  risk  her  pilot  braves, 

,  before  she  wore, 

rit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 

.viiite  foam  the  ocean  raves 

e  shelving  shore. 

ir  destined  purpose  true, 

I  toil'd  her  hardy  crew, 

v'd  where  shelter  lay, 

tornish  Castle  drew, 

r'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

hey  strove  with  wind  and 

i  by  the  willing  breeze, 

nald's  tleet  swept  by, 

ith  silk,  and  trick'd  with 

the  noble  and  the  bold 
I  chivalry. 

prows  the  ocean  roars, 
:?neath  their  thousand  oars, 
s  them  on  their  way  : 

war-horse  in  his  miyjht, 
iljears  some  valiant  kiiij^ht, 
►oth  bit  and  boss  are  white, 
ninj^,  must  obey, 
ieck  they  might  behold 
;1  and  crests  of  gold, 
5  with  their  burnish'd  fold, 
nmcid  fair  and  free ; 


And  each  proad  galley,  as  she  pass*d. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  ^callastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well, 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 
So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride, 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure, 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay. 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold. 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  tliese  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  ! 
And  thou.  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  ! 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh, 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near ! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on !— We  will  not  leave, 
!•  or  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout, 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stiipify  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  ! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff. 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff. 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  waiL 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fniitless  strife  they  toil'd, 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 
More  fieice  iiom  ^\T;sii\.  ^\A\7ii«w^\ 


\ 
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And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Cunlliciin^  titles  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  liigh  their  mingletl  billows  jet. 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  breaJc 
Then,  too,  the  ligiits  of  eve  were  past, 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Rent  wa.s  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

'Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  duUM  nor  terror  shook, 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke  : — 
"  Brother,  how  hopcst  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  tliis  w  ilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side, 

Urnil  the  d.iy  has  broke? 
Didst  thou  not  niiirk  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  j^lanks,    and   groaning 
keel. 

At  tlic  Inst  billow's  shock  ? 
Vet  how  of  bettor  counsel  tell, 
Thoujj;li  here  thou  scc\*>l  jioor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear; 
For  KM.>k  on  sea,  «jr  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  .-ky,  on  ever)'  hand 

Pcsj^air  aii'l  -kalh  are  near. 
For  her  ali.»nc  1  grieve — on  nie 
Danger  sits  li;^!it,  by  land  and  sea, 

I  fillow  u!ure  thou  wilt  ; 
Fither  io  bide  the  tcinpos>t's  lour, 
Or  wen'l  to  vi>n  iinfriontllv  lower, 
Or  rush  nmi<l  their  naval  power, 
With  war-cry  wake  tiicir  wa^sail-hour, 

And  die  willi  hand  on  hilL" — 

XX. 

That  elder  I-ea«lers  cahn  reply 

In  >lendy  voice  was  g:^en, 
"In  man's  nn-.rf  il.irk  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Fdward,  trim  lliou  the  sluitter'd  sail. 
The  helm  bv  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

I. el  our  fre  '  course  be  driven  ; 
Si>  >h.ill  we  'vca:>e  the  wc>tern  bav. 
The  ho-siile  fleet,  the  une'iual  fray, 
So  .-.il'ely  ht)ld  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  tJie  Ca^tle  wall ; 


For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
*Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  gnat, 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distiai'd, 

Within  a  chiefUin's  ball 
If  not — it  best  beseems  onr  worth, 
Our  name,  our  right,  oiat  loftj  birth, 

By  noble  hands  to  ftU.'' 


ff 


XXI. 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  aim  oonsign'd, 
Gave  the  reef 'd  sail  to  meet  the  lud, 

And  on  her  olterM  way. 
Fierce  bounding,   forward  sprang  the 

ship. 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 

7twakcd"bcfore  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wa\*c; 
Wild  siiarkles  crest  tlie  broken  tides, 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vcsscrs  sides 

V With  ehish  lustre  lave. 

While",  far  Miind.  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  ga\-c. 
It  seems  as  if  old  ( Jccan  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streak 

Grim  Ilecla's  midnight  sky. 

XXII. 

Xor  lackM  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darkened  deep; 
Artornihh,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  ^e 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  tlun^. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer' 

Whose  lu>lre  mingletl  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear 
As  the  cold  m«K*n  her  head  uprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  felL 

XXII L 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bo 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  iJiore 
Wlien  fret^uent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast. 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cr 
W'vVVi  ^3fis>;)JA.  vs^askdik  ul  coocert  vie, 
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cs  with  revelry, 
it  tic-shout 

from  cliffs  on  high, 
Lage,  and  Agony, 
ght  and  rout, 
rough  mist  and  storm 
aslle's  form, 

shadow  made, 
the  main  below, 

re  fleeted  glow, 
rches  play'd, 
e  with  lights  as  vain 
s  vale  of  pain, 
i  they  fade. 

XIV. 

j's  sheltering  lee, 
>urse  in  quiet  sea. 
a  passage  there 
>rtress  i>y  a  stair, 
ligh,  so  steep, 
IT  one  valiant  hand 
/y  pass  have  mann'd, 
irm'd  with  spear  and 

ihcm  in  the  deep, 
r  helmsman  wound  ; 
;ry  echo  round, 
'ock,  and  bay, 
es  crash  and  groan, 
der's  cresset  shone 
>s  of  slippery  stone, 
pward  way. 
holy  Sire  I". he  said; 
>iisa!  train  have  staid, 
thy  delay, 

thc>e  wildering  seas, 
I  and  freshening  breeze 
ly  bark  astray." — 

XV. 

jnger  stranger  said, 
isom<*  mirth  had  made 
but  nights  like  these, 
ids  wake  western  seus, 
We  crave  some  aid 
r  for  this  maid 
ik  of  dav  ; 

:he  deck's  rude  plank 
>y  bank 

d  upon  by  May. 
-toss'd  sk'ifi  we  seelc 


I 


\ 


Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall 
streak 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder,  "  In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  ? 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  ? 
I  lath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails. 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales  ? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground?" — 

XXVI. 

"  Warriors — for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we  ; 
In  strife  by  land  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek. 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy  ; 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scorn'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  I" — 

XXVII. 

"Bold  stranger,  no — 'gainst  claim  like 

thine. 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine. 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  expressed 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artornish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 
To  battle  with  the  Ix)rd  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellcrslie,* 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
I  lo,  vassals  !  give  these  guests  your  care. 
And  show  the  narrow  \K)sttttv«.Vai\." 


I 
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The  younget  knight  Ihal  nutidcn  bare 

Hall  lileleis  up  the  rock  ; 
On  his  ilrong  shoulder  Icon'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread, 
Droops  from  the  moontam  onk. 
Him  rollow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
Aiid  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  swonl, 
I  Such  lU  few  arms  could  wield  ; 

I  But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task, 
I  Veil  could  itcleavethcstrongcslcasguc, 
r  And  rend  the  sureit  shield. 


The  raised  portcnllis'  arch  they  pass. 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
Flink'd  xt  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait. 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  aik  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Whs  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-browd  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,   page  and 
ETOom. 

Plied  their  louJ  reveliy. 


XXJt. 
And  "Rest  ye  here,"  ihe  Warder  bade. 
"Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said.— 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid, 
Ka\  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  imdnight  bark, 


Or  wanderen  of  ■  moBldniE  ttid 

And  beaHnR  nuutial  mm  " 
Hut  not  for  Eachin's  rqifonf 
Would  page  or  vassal  wuid  lli 

But  crt™-ded  on  to  stsit; 
As  men  of  courlt-iy  untaugtu, 
Till  liery  Eilwatd  roiiglily  aa^\ 

Fiom  one.  the  foiriuost  ' 
His  cheqoer'd  plaiil,  and  tn  i 
To  hide  her  from  the  vatev  i 

Involved  his  nsLCT  tan. 
His  brother,  ns  tlie 
His  sullen  brow  in  _. 

Made  brief  and  sleni  escn 
"  Vassal,  wetc  thine  the  dunk  I 
That  decks  ihy  loiil  in  bridal  h 

'Twere  bonour'd  by  her  n 

I'roud  was  his  (one,  bnt  calmi 
Had  that  compelling  dlgnilT, 
His  mien  lhal  bearing;  bau^l 

Which  common  sprits  («■ 
Needed  nor  word  oor  Mgnal  M 
Nod,  wink,  and  laughter,  all' 
Vpon  each  other  back  they^ 

And  gaied  like  — — ■'-' 


Eul  now 


SfTL", 


Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  i 
And,  if  otir  talc  hath  won  JW- 
Gmnt  us  brief  patience,  and  ^ 
We  will  renew  the  mioalieldl" 


CANTO    SECOND. 

FtLL  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  b( 
Summon  the  |;ay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 
Tbruneh  llic  loud  hall,  in  joyous  concert  poiu'd^ 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  ihe  diii;e  of  Cue)   ' 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  ther^ 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  ttuxic^ 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear  ; 
Uft  not  the  festal  mask  ! — enough  lo  know. 
No  scene  oC  moiUl  tife  W  lecm&  with  oiortil « 
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II. 

ikers*  clang,  with  harpers'  lay, 
that  olden  time  deemM  gay, 

nd  Chieftain  feasted  high  ; 

e  was  in  his  troubled  eye 

y  fire,  and  on  his  brow 

[den  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 

s  such  as  draw  their  birth 

eper  source  than  festal  mirth. 

e  paused,  and  harper*s  strain 

er's  tale  went  roimd  in  vain, 

ut  on  his  idle  ear 

ant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 

luld  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 

I  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 

as  loudest  of  the  loud, 

[D  gayest  of  the  gay. 

III. 

jht  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
ji  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long  ; 
mt  brow,  the  unlistening  ear, 
ve  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near, 
fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
>  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
fty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
lous  of  his  honoured  line, 
t  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
England  sent  on  errand  high, 
tern  league  more  firm  to  tie,) 
*mM  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
s  transport-troubled  mind, 
sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
deeper  through  the  mystery, 
tch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
'ward  brid^room's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

tch'd— yet   fearM   to   meet   his 

lance, 

!  shunnM  hers; — till  when  by 

hance 

et,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

d  given  a  milder  pang  ! 

the  intolerable  smart 
thed ; — then  sternly  mannM  his 
eart 

his  hard  but  destined  part, 
d  from  the  table  sprang. 


"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  ! "  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  : 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine  ! 

To  you,  brave  Lord,  and  brother  mine, 
Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 

The  Union  of  Our  House  with  thine, 
By  this  fair  bridal-link !  "— 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round  1  **  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
"  And  in  good  time — that  winded  horu 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast. 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When     through     a    thunder-cloud     it 

beams ! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel. 
When  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VI. 

"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "  and  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee. 
Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far, 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea, — 
Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace. 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  !  '* 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn. 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over- worn, 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  spurs, 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face, 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais,* 

*  Da  •*— the  great  \ia\\-\aLV>\c— *\tv;>s*A.  ^^«^ 
or  two  above  the  tesl  ol  ^e  toom. 
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And  royal  canopy ; 
And  there  he  marshal  I'd  them  their  place. 
First  of  that  com[>any. 

VII. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide, 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne ; 

IJut  Owen  Krraught  said — 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  lx?aring,  and  by  tone, 
Not  bv  furr'd  rulx;  or  bmider'd  zone  ; 

And  'gainst  an  oaKen  Ijough 
I'll  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state, 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now." — 

VIIl. 

"  I,  too,"  the  aged  Fcrrand  said, 
*'  Am  <|ualiricd  by  nHn>lrel  trade 

( )f  rank  ami  plaic  to  tell ; — 
MarkM  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye. 
My  males  how  quick,  how  keen,  how 
higli. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell, 
Cllanciiig  among  the  no!»le  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noble?>t  out. 
Because  the  t>wner  might  not  brook 
Un  any  save  hi'>  ]H-erN  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  niovts  me  more. 
That  stcaily,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
\Vith  wiiicii  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scaiin'd  the  gay  f)re.sence  o'er. 
Like  l>ei:'g  of  superior  kin<l. 
In  wljtwe  iiigh-t«»ned  impartial  mind 
I)e^rees  of  mi.»rlal  r.ink  and  state     '' 
Sce:n  objecls  of  iiitlifferenl  weight. 
The  lailv  t'M)  -  iln-ugli  eloselv  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  t.ice  and  eye. 
Her  nu'tii)ns'  grace  it  could  noi  hide, 

Xtjrcoulill:erform'>fairs.ymmelr)'." 

IX. 

Suspicious  iloubt  anil  lordly  scorn 
Loiir'd  on  the  hau^htv  front  of  Ix>m. 
From  undtrnealli  his  brows  of  pri<ie, 
The  ^trini^'er  :n;c<ls  he  sternly  eyeil, 
A;)'I  ulii-perM  closely  what  tlie  car 
Of  -Argentine  alone  might  hear  ; 


Then  question'd,  high  and  brie( 
IC  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  koev 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crev. 
Who  to  Rath-Erin  s  shelter  drew. 

With  Carrick*s  outIaw*d  Oucf? 
And  if,  their  winter*5  exile  o'er, 
They  harbour*d  still  by  Ulster*!  ihoit. 
Or  launched  their  galleys  on  the  nuis, 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ? 

X. 

That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  \a^ 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  cjc 

With  look  of  equal  scorn;—* 
"Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  shov; 
But  if  of  royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn. 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  p^ 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blov, 
Despite  each  mean  or  miohty  foe, 
From  England's  ever)-  bill  and  bow, 

To  Allaster  of  lx)m." 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire, 
But  Ronald  ijuenchVl  the  risii'.g  fire:— 
'*  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  lime 
To  chase  the  night  with  F^rrand's  Hitk 
Than  wake, 'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the iin 
That  flow  fmm  these  unhappy  wars.  — 
**  Content,"  said  Ix>rn  ;  and  s]ioke  aput 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art. 

Then  whis}>cr'd  Argentine, — 
••  The  lay  I  named  will  carrj-  smart 
To  the^*  bold  strangers'  haughty  bort. 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  mmstrel  waked  the  halL 

XI. 

?be  Sroacb  of  STom. 

**  Whence  the  broach  of  burning  goW. 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-folJ< 
Wrought  and  chasetl  with  rare  doice, 
Siu<lde«l  fair  with  gems  of  price, 
( )n  tiie  varied  tartars  l)eaming. 
As,     through     night's     pale     rainbow 

i^leaminp. 
Fainter  now,  now  sem  afar. 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star? 


\ 


*'  Gem  !    ne'er   w  rought   on    Highlan 
mountain. 
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aid  of  the  wave, 
n  some  coral  cave  ? 
nd's  darksome  mine, 
rt  hands  thy  metal  twine  ? 
moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
id's  love,  or  France's  fear  ? 

XII. 

>ong  rotdimub. 

;plendours  nothing  tell 
»r  faery  spell, 
u  for  monarch's  use, 
'cening  Bruce, 
yal  robe  he  tied 
of  wrath  and  pride ; 
umph  wert  thou  torn, 
hand  of  Lorn ! 

jem  was  won  and  lost, 
:he  war-cry  toss'd  ! 
(Jendourish  fell, 
>uchart's  sounding  dell, 
r  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
micide,  o'ercome, 
ed  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
ge  with  conquering  Lorn  ! 

XIII. 

oug  contlnbtb. 

len  the  Douglas  brand, 
n])beirs  vaunted  hand, 
trick's  bloody  dirk, 
of  murder's  work  ; 
led  fast  away, 
^  I)e  la  Have, 
oach,  triumphant  borne, 
,  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

d  its  former  Lord, 
to  brand  and  cord, 
I  of  Highland  steel, 
et,  axe,  and  wheel, 
rom  coast  to  coast, 
omyn's  vengeful  ghost, 
Dils,  in  triumph  worn, 
race  victorious  Lorn  ! " 

XIV. 

tiger  on  his  foes, 
jr  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
f)ounds  upon  the  ring, 
bject  oih'is  spring,- 


Now  on  the  Bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So    Edward    glared    and   grasp'd   his 

sword — 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  stilL 
What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 
After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song  ?  — 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy 

strains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains  ! 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold, 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay. 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  tray. 
I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore, 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife. 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold, 
As  minstrel -hire,  this  chain  of  gold. 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse. 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

"  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  saint  that's  buned  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!  "  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls — "  Forbear  ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place. 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 
No    slaughter-house    for    shipwreck 'd 

guest" — 
"Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"  Of  odds  ormatch  ! — when  Comvndied, 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall. 
The  Church  of  CJoD  saw  Coniyn  fall  ! 
C)n  God's  own  altar  stream 'd  his  blood, 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stoo<l 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  ! — 
Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow  ! 
And  lay  the  ouI\3lvj'Ci  \^\oy\&\w«*  V^ 
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Then  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
()l>e<Uent  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
IJarcaKline's  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kinh)ch-Allinc's  blade  is  bare,  | 

IJlaek  Murtliuk's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath,  . 
And  clencli'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death.  | 
Their  niutterM  tlireats  of  vengeance  swell  i 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ;  i 

( )nward  lliey  press  with  weapons  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly,       ; 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darkeiiM  ere  its  noon  of  day,  ■ 

i^ut  every  chief  of  l>irth  and  fame, 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came. 
At  Ronald's  sitle  that  hour  u-ithstood        | 
Fierce  Lorn's  relentless  thirst  for  blood. 

XVII.  I 

Rravc  Ton]uil  from  Dunvegan  high,  I 

\xiT\\  of  the  nii^ty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Nicl,  wild  r>iirti''<  ancient  thane, 
Duarl,  of  bnld  CKin-iiilHan's.  strain, 
Fernis,  of  (.'ann.i's  castled  bay, 
Mac-l>uffuh.  lA.nl  of  C'i»l(»n-ay, 
Soon  as  they  >aw  ihe  broadswonls  glance. 
With  reatly  woaiM>i\:;  rose  at  once. 
More  ])rom]»l,  that  many  an  ancient  feud, 
Full  oft  Mi]>pre>^M,  full  oft  rencw'd, 
(.;i(nv'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Arg)'le, 
And  maiiv  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene— each  sword  was 

bare, 
Uack  sircam'd  each  chieftain's  shagg>' 

hair. 
In  gloom V  opposition  set, 
Kyes,  hands,   and  brandish'd  weapons 

met ; 
r.luc  gleaming  o'or  the  social  l)oard, 
Flasli'M  to  the  t«'rihes  many  a  sword; 
And  >r>i.n  thosir  bridal  !ic;hls  may  shine 
t)n  puq">le  blood  fo"  ro^y  \sine. 

XV  1 11. 

While  thus  fo^blow.•^  an-l  death  prepared, 
Kach  hi'art  was  \\y.  each  weapon  Ivired, 
Kach  fo..t  advance*!.— a  surly  pause 
Still  ievcrcnce«l  hospitable  laws. 
All  nu-nnced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  tirst  to  strike, 
<For  ave  accursed  in  min^trel  line 
h  Iw  li/jo  br.iwls  V.r.d  song  and  ^v^T\e.^ 


And,  match'd  in  nnmbenand  in  ndght, 
Doubtful  and  desperate  secm'd  Uiefig|U. 
Thus  threat  and  munnur  died  amy, 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still. 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hiH 
With  blade  advanced,  each  CUdain 

bold 
ShowM  like  the  S  warder's  fcnn  of  old, 
.\s  wanting  itill  the  torch  of  life, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX.  i 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid,     , 
.\nd  Kdith,  seized  to  pray  Tor  Md. 
.\s  to  De  Argentine  sne  clung, 
.Vway  her  veil  the  stranger  flung, 
.'VncC  lovely  *mid  her  wild  desoair. 
Fast  streamed  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  bo 

hair: — 
*•  O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower, 
Sure  retuge  in  distressful  hour. 
Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  soughi 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 
When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  pria 
Say.  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
( >n  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 
When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall 
Thoseonce  thy  friemls,  my  br«thren,fall 
To  Argentine'  she  tum'd'  her  word, 
r>ut  her  eye  soughi  the  Island  Ixvrd. 
.V  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 
(;iow*d  on  his  cheek ;  his  hanly  fjram 
.\s  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look,— 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  **my  Isabel! 
What  said  1— Edith  !— all  is  well— 
Nav,  fear  not— I  will  well  provide 
The  safctv  of  my  lovely  bride — 
My  bride  r  "—but  there  the  accents  do 
In' tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
I    The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  n.im< 
To  England's  crown,  who,  vassals  swo 
'Gainst   their   liege    lord  had   wea| 

l)orne — 
(Such  speech,  I  ween,  wxs  but  to  hie 
\\v»  Qsct^  \Vvc«  safety  Vi  \iTOvidc  ; 
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ore  true  in  thought  and  deed 
ine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed) — 
,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 
to  sanction  the  request. 
!  fiery  Torquil  broke  : — 
weVe  heard  of  England's 

id,  in  our  islands.  Fame 
r'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 
I  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 
ossess'd  by  foreign  sword, 
eflection — but  though  richt 
:harge  of  England's  Knight, 
's  crown  her  rebels  seize 
las  power ; — in  towers  like 

sh  Chieftains  summon'd  here 
rth  and  bridal  cheer, 
1  no  consent  of  mine, 
Lorn  or  Argentine 
or  violence,  in  our  sieht, 
-ave  and  banish'd  Knight." 

XXI. 

the  wild  debate  again, 
ng  threat  and  clamour  vain, 
menials,  thronging  in, 
rule  rage  to  swell  the  din  ; 
nd  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
rk  ocean  upward  rang. 
;  comes  !  "  they  cry  at  once, 
lan,  whose  favour'd  glance 
inted  visions  known  ; 
ve  met  him  on  the  way, 
;  blessed  martyr's  bay, 

Columba's  stone, 
tiave  heard  their  hymnings 

the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 
T  his  penance  lone, 
:h  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 
•er  thrice  a  hundred-fold, ) 
ke  made,  his  beads  he  told, 
ves  many  a  one — 
IT  feuds  to  reconcile, 
an  from  sainted  isle ; 
holy  doom  abide, 
ihail  our  strife  decide." 

XXIL 

(  hxr  accord  was  o*er, 

^h  the  wide  revolving  door 


I 


The  black-stol'd  brethren  wind  ; 
Twelve  sandal  I'd  monks,  who  relics  bore, 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand, 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye. 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood  ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood, 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd^in  its  red  and  nashing  light. 
His  wither'd  cheek  and  amice  vmite. 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 
"  Fair  Lords,"  he  said, "  Our  Lady's  love. 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above. 

And  Benedicite ! — 
— But  what  mean»  this? — no  peace  is 

here ! — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  ? 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight. 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  ?  " 

XXIV. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone — 
Well  ma/st  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce ! 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate.' 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause, 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's 
laws; 


»> 
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And  Isa]>cl,  on  bended  knee. 
Brought  pray' rs  and  tears  to  lack  the  plea: 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 
"Hence,"   he  exclaim'd,    "degenerate 

maid  ! 
Was't  not  enough,  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour. 
Or  bond -maid  at  her  master's  gate. 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wail? — 
But  the  bold  Lonl  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand  ; 
His  it  shall  be — Nav,  no  reolv  ! 
Hence  !  till  those  relxil  eyes  be  dr\*.'  — 
With  grief  the  Al)bot  heard  and  saw. 
Yet  nought  relax 'd  his  brow  of  awe. 

XXVI. 

Then  Arj^entine,  in  England's  name. 
So  highly  urp;ed  his  sovereip^n's  claim. 
He  wak'd  a  ftpark,  that,  K)ngsiipi>rc»sM, 
Hadsniould«.r'<lin  Lord  Ronald's  br;  ast ; 
And  nmv,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire. 
Fla?>iril  fnrih  at  once  his  j;eneri)us  ire. 
"  Knoii^h  of  no]jle  bltmd,"  he  said, 
"  Hy  En;;li>h  Ki.hvnnl  had  been  slied. 
Since  m:i:chl<T-)S  Widlace  first  had  been 
In   mock'ry    crown'd   with  wreaths  of 

giccn. 
And  d'^iio  lo  (IcMth  by  felon  liand, 
For  {^ur.iilinj^  V.I.-1I  hi>  father's  land. 
\Vhcic'">  NiL;cl  Hriicc?  and  l)e  la  Have, 
And  val.inl  S(;ton  — where  are  they? 
Where  Somerville,  tlio  kind  and  free? 
And  Eraser,  flnwer  of  chivp.lry  ? 
Have  tliev  not  been  on  iji!^l>et  bound. 
Their  (juarters  llini;;  to  hawk  and  liound, 
And  h<W'l  we  here  a  cold  debate. 
To  v.eld  more  victims  to  their  fate? 
What  !  can  X\\c.  EiJj.'li>.h  I  (;o]\ard's  mood 
Never  be  gnri;ed  with  northern  blood  V 
Was  not  the  liH'  of  Athole  s>lied. 
To  sootlie  tlie  tyrants  sicken'd  bed? 
And  must  his  word,  till  dyinj;  day. 
Be  noui^Iit  Init  quarter,  htni;,  and  slay !  - 
Thou  frown'^t,  De  Arj^^eutine,  —  MyL,M_'e 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  waL;e." — 


XXVII. 

"Nor  deem."   said   stout    Dunvegan's 

knight, 
"That  thuu  shall  brave  alone Ibe  l\^\\i\ 


By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire's  oath, 
Let  Kome  and  England  do  their  vor&i 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accun  d. 
If  Bruce  shall  cVr  find  fnenda  again, 
( )nce  more  to  brave  a  battic-plain. 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  luKe^ 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance^ 
Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  luck.— 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 
Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know'st  of  old 
Torquil's  rude  thou<:ht  and  stubborn  vi 
Smack  of  the  wild  NorM'egian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom  s  cause 
For    England's    wealth,     or    Rome 
applause.*' 

xxvin. 

The  Ablx)t  seemM  wiih  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 
Then  on  King  Robert  luni'd  the  Moni 
But  twice  hii»  courage  came  and  sur.L, 
Confronted  with  the  hero's  look  ; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook  ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 
Sternly  he  question'd  hiui — "Andthoi 
Unhappy  I  what  hast  tliou  to  plead. 
Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  o]>eii.s  hell ; 
Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 
Bids  each  gf>od  angel  soar  away. 
And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey  ; 
Expels  thee  from  the  church  »  care. 
And  <leafens  IIea\en  again*^^t  thy  prayer 
Arms  every  hand  against  ihy  life. 
Bans  all  who  aid  ihee  in  the  strife. 
Nay,  each  w  hose  succcair.  cold  and  scai> 
With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want ; 
Haimts  thee  while  living, — and,  whe 

dead, 
I  dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head. 
Rends    Honour's    scutcheon   from  ih 

hearse. 
Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 
And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow' 

ground, 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound  ; 
Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 
Vox  ^;x.cV\Vvi'^<i,  AasLx^id  b'j  Rome  ; 
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le  well-deserved  meed 
ballowM,  ruthless  deed. 

XXIX. 

[le  Bruce  replied, "  thy  charge 

to  dispute  at  large. 

howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 
engeance  dealt  the  blow, 

died  his  country's  foe. 
friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

soon-repented  deed, 
e   those  from  whose   stem 
le 

athema  has  rung, 
e  mine  own  wild  ire, 
I's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 
)ws  my  purpose  to  atone, 
ly,  the  evil  done, 
I  penitent's  appeal 

curse  and  prelate's  zeal, 
i  dearest  task  achieved, 
id  from  her  thrall  relieved, 

a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
1  for  Red  Comyn's  soul, 

blessed  cross  advance, 
!  this  unhappy  chance 
!,  with  sword  and  lance, 
content  the  Church  should 

ice  owns  the  debt  I  owe, 
rgentine  and  Lorn 
>f  traitor  I  return, 
efiance  stem  and  high, 
lem  in  their  throats  the  lie  I 
f  words  sjwke,   1  speak  no 

■ 

ou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

>y  pro'ligy  amazed, 
wing  the  Abbot  gazed  ; 
lis  pallid  features  glance, 
5  of  ecstatic  trance, 
ng  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
lis  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
s  ofwild  and  wandering  light ; 
locks  of  silver  white, 
lis  brow,  through  every  vein 
le  the  currents  strain, 
inguished  accents  broke 
silence  ere  he  spoke. 


XXXI. 

"  De  Bruce  t  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who   stood  on   Zophim,  Heaveu-con- 

troU'd,  ♦ 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed. 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! — 
De  Brace,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God  s  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
0*ermaster*d  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessM  !" 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  theastonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXII. 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high, 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tis  vigorous  manhoocl  s  lofty  tone  : — 
"Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta*en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distressed, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Brace,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame. 
What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won. 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Brace, 
(io,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  !     • 
The  Power,  whose   dictates   swell   my     | 

breast,  • 

Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 

bless'd  !— 
Enough— my  short  lived  strength  decays,     , 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze.—  I 

•  See  the  Bookof  N \3MB««.s,c\vaLV-  «C\\\.mAx>Ca>«  .    \ 
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Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broken 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ; 
Brethren,  our  ernuul  here  is  o'er. 
Our    task    discharged. — Unmoor,    un- 
moor ! " — 


His  priests  received  the  cshansted  Mask 
As  breathless  in  their  mrms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  ordeis  to  obej. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  itijy 
£mbark*d,  raised  sail,  and  bore  wmvf. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 
Hast  thou  not  markM,  when  oW  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roird. 
How  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold. 
The  rustling  aspen  s  leaves  arc  mute  and  still. 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  niin'd  hold, 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill. 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaning  hiU. 


II. 

Artomish  !  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-sj^ecch  had  spoke ; 
And  his  ol)eilient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretchd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and 

fear. 
Close  pourM  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

The  .solemn  stillnesji  broke  ; 
And  still  they  |;a/ed  with  eager  guess, 
Where,  in  an  i^riel's  deep  recess. 
The  Island  IVince  seemM  l>ent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer, 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

in. 

Starting  at  length  with  frowning  look, 
His  hand  he  clenchM,  his  head  he  shook. 

And  sternly  flung  apart  ;— 
"  Anddeem'st  thou  me  so  meanofmood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  ? 
Is  this  thy  rede  ? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  I 
But  well  f)ur  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesnien  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so—  believe,  ere  long. 
He    that   now    l)cars   shall    wreak    the 

wrong.  — 
Call  K<lith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
My  sister,  s/aves  .' — for  further  scorn. 


I   Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Ai^entine^  away  ! — 

,    We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know. 
In  Brace's  friend,  or  England's  foe." 

I  IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  leM, 
\Vhen,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  a 
,    To  highest  tower  the  castle  round, 
■    No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  \ 
:    He      shouted — **  Falsehood  I — tread 

er)' ! — 
,    Revenge  and  blood  ! — a  lordly  meed 
,    To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  I 
A  Baron's  lands  !  " — His  frantic  moot 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight. 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark, 
Two    strangers     sought    the    Abboi 
bark. — 
,    "Man  every  galley  ! — fly — pursue! 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue  I 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Ron 
Will  jxiy  his  feigned  prophecy !  " 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn  s  in<lignant  ciy ; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obcy'd, 
'    Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  i^-eighM, 
i    (For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
.    .V  pirate  sworn  \k*as  Cormac  DoiL) 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"  llie  maid  has  given  her  maiden  heai 
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rfiil  lest  her  brother's  word 
ler  on  that  English  Lord, 
seeks  lona's  piles, 
:ly  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
ss  in  the  holy  cell, 
:se  feuds  so  nerce  and  fell 
Abbot  reconciles." 


>tent  of  ire,  the  hall 

0  Lom's  impatient  call — 

-se,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 

who  honours  Lorn  remain ! " — 
is,  but  stem,  a  bold  reauest 
!  De  Argentine  express  d  : — 
arl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 
.  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
tame  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
braced  rebel's  armour  on — 

or  Serf — rude  phrase  was  thine 
and  launched  at  Argentine  ; 
:omp>els  me  to  demand 
>f  honour  at  thy  hand. 

not  to  each  other  tell, 

1  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 
lo  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
love  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
are  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 
will  say,  as  still  IVe  said, 

h  by  ambition  far  misled, 
a  art  a  noble  knight.'* — 

VI. 

"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
term  it  stain  on  knighthood's 
•ide, 

bright  sword  of  Argentine 
n  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine  ; 

for  your  brave  request, 
:he  honoured  pledge  you  gave 
battle-field  shall  wave 
►n  my  helmet -crest  ; 
that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
le  thine  honour  causeless  wrong, 
lall  be  well  redressM. 
•er  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
I  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 
this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 
en,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
ind  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 
I  tlieo — what  pleases  Heaven. 


tf 


VII. 

Thus  parted  they — for  now,  with  sound 
Like    waves   roU'd   back   from   rocky 
ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire  ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove 
vam. 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  throuG^h  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr*d, 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain  ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort. 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artomish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head, 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VIII. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  sluml>ering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward  !  up,  I  say  ! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host. 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty, 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 

And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
"  And  O,  "  said    Ronald,    "  Own'd 

Heaven ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven, 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  ?  " — 
"  Alas  1  deax  youlVv,  \)tv^  xjc^-k^yj  >otcw< 
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AnswerM  the  Bruce,  *'must  bear  the 
crime, 
Sincv,  guiltier  far  than  you. 
Even  I" — lie  p.iused ;  for  Falkirk's  woes, 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  pross'd, 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal' d  the  re»t. 

IX. 

TheypruffirM  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 
To  reposso-s  iiini  in  his  right ; 
I$ut  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
Kre  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lom's  intrigues 
Hound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vas-^ils  frankly  told  : — 
"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o*er, 
I  long'd  ft  r  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  I'p  »:i  my  native  .Ayr, 
.\\\k\  1i»U;^'''1  t')  soe  tlie  burly  f:ire 
That  ClilVoid  maki-s  wlio^c  lortlly  cnll 
Now  ech'ics  t^Tougli  my  fathfr's  hall. 
Hut  fir-sl  ny  cmr^e  l«)  A  mm  led. 
Wiiere  valiant  l.eiin«'X  t^citlier.-.  liead, 
.Anil  on  t!ir  -ca.  by  ti-mjv'v.t  tn-'M, 
Ourb.irk-s  dis_>-jr*-:-'l.  our  jiurini-^  cro>>\i, 
Mine  own.  .\  li'»>lile  s;iil  to  >-r.in, 
?'ar  fri«m  lur  <l«■■^tine•^  c^'UrM-  I -ad  run, 
When  ili.ir  wi^o  will.  w];ii:hma>tc:N  our-;, 
Compirlld  u.-»  Iv)  your  frienilly  lov.er^.." 

X. 

Then     Torouil     sjokL- : -*' The      time 

cravo  ^peol  I 
We  mu^*.  i:i>t  li'if^ii"  in  our  <!■.  e-.l, 
liut  iii^ti:il  j'l.iy  ^vir  S.ivirei;;n  l.i',;^*. 
T«»  "^iiiin  i!u-  '■•'ri!^  *A  a  >ii'L'o. 
'I'lie  vi  M^i-f.d  I.i>rr,  witli  all  lii>.  i)'>'A'r^, 
I.ii-->  but  ton  nt'.ir  -Vriinni-li  t«>".'.  it-, 
.\n«l  I'.n^^land'^  liL^lil-armM  v«-'t-K  ri  !e. 
Not  -litaJil  f.ir,  tin:  waves  i)f  C  ly<U', 
I*r<»nipt  ai  tl^-e  li  linu'^  to  unmn'T, 
.\nd  >'.i'.-ep  each  «.trail,  an  i  j;vi.ird  cr:i-h 

Then,  till  :hi-  fn-li  alarm  j)a>««  by, 
Secret  and  -afe  itiv  Liege  mu>l  lie 
In  the  far  bounU  of  frienvllv  Skye, 
Tiiniuil  ihy  pi!«»:  nnd  t'n-  j^iii'le."-- 
**Nol  so,  brave  C"hief:,iin,"  Ko-^aldcr:-."!; 
"Myself  will  vu  my  ."^uverciviu  waw. 


And  raise  in  anns  the  men  of  Sleitc^ 
Whilst  thou,   reaown'd  where    dnc 

debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  bjr  oouncil  sap 
And  awe  them  by  thy  lodes  of  age/^ 
— '*  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fa 
Tliis  ponderous  sword  shall  tnni  t 

scale." 


XI. 


oonte 


'*The  scheme,**  said  Bruce, 

me  well ; 
Meantime,  'twere  I)est  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  cre«-. 
Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  we 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  scattered  friend.' 
Here  scem*d  it  as  Lord  Ronald^s  eai 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear; 
lUit,  all  achicve<l  as  soon  as  plann'd. 
Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  mani 

From  out  tlie  haven  bore  ; 
C>n  different  voyage  forth  they  ply. 
This  lor  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin*s  sliore. 

XII. 

With  Hruceand  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 
To  favouring  \*inds  they  gave  the  sai 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  tk 

knew, 
.\nd  Ardnamurchan's  hilL-»  were  Wee 
]{ul  I  lien  the  .scpialk  blew  close  and  ha 
.\nd,  fain  (o  strike  the  gal  ley  *s  yard. 

.\nd  lake  them  to  the  oar, 
Witli  tht^se  rude  seas,  in  weary  pligh 
They  sirove  the  livelong  day  and  njjj 
N\.r  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

<  >f  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
\Vlure  Cool  in  stoops  him  to  the  wc? 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  .sun's  arising  gleam  ; 
I^ut  such  the  labour  and  delay, 
Fre  they  were  mot)r'd  in  Scavigh  ba; 
..lor  calmer  Heaven  compcll'd  lo  sta 

lie  shot  a  western lK*am. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  true  mine  e; 
The^^e  are  the  savage  wilds  that  He 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunsk^T 

"So  YvMnVOLW  ^V«X  C!Q>T!M&  h«K^ 
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»e  adverse  breezes  blow, 
^e  love  hunter's  bow, 
hat  on  land  we  go, 
:  a  mountain-deer  ? 
\  shall  with  us  wend  ; 
:ly  can  he  bend, 
et  a  herd,  may  send 
all  mend  our  cheer." 
:  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
L   launch'd  and  leapt  to 

leir  skiff  and  train, 
stream   with  headlong 

down  its  bed  of  rock, 
with  the  main. 

XIII. 

oute  they  silent  made, 

0  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 
Iruce  to  Ronald  said, — 
irv !  what  a  scene  is  here  I 
nany  a  mountain-strand, 
my  native  land, 

1  my  lot  to  tread 

^orc  than  pleasure  led  ; 
vaste  I've  wander' d  o'er, 
a  crag,  cross'd  many  a 

yr  halidome, 
e,  so  wild  as  this, 
in  barrenness, 
andering  footsteps  press, 
I  happ'd  to  roam." 

XIV. 

5  the  Monarch  spake  ; 

human  eye  has  known 
n  as  that  dread  lake, 
irk  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Tieval  earthquake's  sway 
ange  and  shattered  way 
le  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
naked  precipice, 
nd  dark  abyss, 
e  outrage  still, 
•n,  but  this,  can  show 
Nature's  genial  glow ; 
:)re  green  mosses  grow, 
s  bud  in  deep  Glcncroe, 

on  Cnichan-Ben  ; 
ve,  around,  below, 
iin  or  in  glen, 


Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  v^etativc  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of 
stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  tiie  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  ; 
And  some,  chance -poised  and  balanced, 

lay. 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd. 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower, 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVI. 

"  This  lake, "  said  Bruce, "  whose  barrier^ 

drear 
Arc  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
YielcJing  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

And  yondex  pea^;.  ol  ^t^a.^ 
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That  Id  tbe  eremDS  saa  uplifts 
vt  grieslv  gulls  uid  ^aly  ntu, 
Which  sum  its  shivL-r'cl  Iieul  7  "- 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dack  lake's  nune^ 
Coalin  Ibe  ridgcv  »s  banlf  proclaim, 
Prom  old  CochuUin,  chief  uf  fame. 
But  bards  familiar  in  our  i^es 
Kalberwith  Naliue'sfrowDBtlian  smiles, 
Full  qII  their  earel^  hmnoun  pleaw 
Bjrsportive  names fioia scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  lo  show 
HU  maideni  wilh  Iheir  breasts  uf  snow. 
Or  IhM  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaliy  ! 
(The  Klaids— Ull   cliRs  with  breaken. 

The  Nurse — a  torrent't  roaring  might, ) 
Or  that  your  eye  conid  see  the  mood 
Of  Corryrtekin's  whirlpool  radc. 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten 'il  hood  -  - 
"t\s  thus  our  idcsmen's  fancy  frames, 
for  scenes  so  stem,  faalastic  names."       ' 


I've  boo]  WDTB 

— liui  tike  poM 

Then  be  out  h 

It  our  free  pjS!         __,_. 

Cope  thou   wJUi   hlR^:<l 


■■N«« 


iny 


Answer'd    the    Bruce,   "And    musing 

Might  here  a  graver  moral  find 
These  mighty  clifls,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  lo  middle  iky, 
IndiifeTent  lo  ihe  sun  oi  snow, 
Where  nou^t  can  lade,  and  noaglit  can 

May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch 'i  fate,  — 
Raised  nigb  'mid  storms  of  atrife  onrl 

Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 
His  sou]  a  rock,  his  heart  a  wasle! 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head^But  tofl ' 
Look,  ondemeath  yon  jutting  Crog 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaoghter'd  sta^. 
Who  may  they  be!    Bat  lale  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  Ireail  T  " — 


'■  So  said  1— and  believed  in  sooth," 
Ronald  replied,  "  I  spoke  the  Irulh. 
Yel  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 


This  sword  sliall  meet  il 
Mystrength,fi>irildUiDann 
And  less  the  los  Aould  K 
Kui  tstesmcn  soon  lo  Kitdti 
Allan  has  swoid  as  well  •■ 
And  were  my  Monarch's  n 
Two  sliafis  should  mice 

■■  No !  noi  to  save  mjr  life 
*'  Enouuh  of  blood  rati  m 
Too  rrishly  spiird— we  com 
Whether  they  come  as  (tiet 


Nigh  came   the  strangers 


I  Ktm  less  ihey  pleased  tbe  M 
I   Men  were  Ihey  all  of  evil  i 

Down-look'd,  unwilling  fo 
I   They  moved  with  half-rcao 

And  bent  on  earth  each  vli 
I   The  foremost  two  were  nil 

With  brogueand  (lonnet.trC 

And  bore  the  arms  of  motB 
I    IJaggers  and  broadsward 

I  The  three, that  Ugg'dsntalli 
Seem'd  serfs  of  tnoK  d^fn 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'l 

I  Made  a  rude  fence  against 
Their  arms  and  Feet  and  he* 

;   Matted  their  beards,  noihoi 

I  For  arms,  the  caitiffs  bote  I 
A  dub,  an  axe,  a  nisiy  bn 

XX. 

Onward  still  mutctbcrkept 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  01  else  si 
Said  Bruce ;  "  In  daeiU 

Men  pasi  not  as  ii 
Still,  at  hii  stem  o 
Aoj4  ^aSei'd  f^ecdne  brie 
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evening 


-d  courtesy  so  ill, 
i*d  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
:rers  we  are,  as  you  may  be ; 
her  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 
je  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 
m    the    sea,   where    lies    youi 
ark?"— 

thorn  deep  in  ocean  dark  ! 
1  yesternight :  but  we  are  men, 
tie  sense  of  peril  ken. 
les  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 
1  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?  " — 
ssel  waits  us  in  the  bay  ; 
for  your  proffer — have  good- 
ay."— 
lat  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

from    shore    when 
low'd  ?  "— 
" — "Then  spare  your  needless 
ain, 

ill  she  now  be  sought  in  vain, 
her  from  the  mountain  head, 
vith  St  George's  blazon  red 
tm  vessel  bore  in  sight, 
urs    raised   sail,   and   took    to 
ight"- 

XXI. 

by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news ! " 
'ith  Lord  Ronald  communed 
Inice ; 

sts  there  light  enough  to  show 
leir  tale  be  true  or  no. 
1  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
low  nuts  have  hardest  rind  ; 
go  with  them — food  and  fire 
Itering  roof  our  wants  require, 
.rd  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
Itch   by   turns   our    comrades* 
leep. — 
Hows,  thanks ;  yonr  guests  we'll 

U  will  pay  the  courtesy, 
ad  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
» the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone, 
will  follow  you  ; — lead  on." 

XXIL 

ach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
against  a  rock  display* d, 


And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
III  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown 'd. 
"  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?  " — As  Ronald 

spoke. 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around  ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum'd, 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum'd. 

XXIII. 

"  Whose  is  the  boy  ?  "  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made  ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  snould  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee  ; 
Forme,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath    he,    then,    sense    of    spoken 
sound  ?  " — 
"Aye ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown 'd. 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say, 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim, 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said, "our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  6re  ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrima|[e 
Wend  1,  my  coiiM^dft,  axA>QK\&\!^!gi. 
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Ami,  sworn  io  vi^il  and  to  fast, 
VjoWy^  as  tiiii  h.iIliiwM  ta2»k  bliall  last, 
\Vc  never  iVAi  liie  plaid  or  sword. 
Or  feast  us  at  a  str.in;;cr's  board  ; 
And  never  share  unc  common  sleep. 
But  one  must  Mtill  his  vij^il  keep. 
Thus,  for  tmr  separate  use,  jjood  friend, 
We'll  holtl  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  elder  s.iiii,  | 

"And  hanl,  methinks,  to  be  ol)ey'd.         | 
How  sav  YOU,  if.  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pay>  our  kintlness  harsh  return,        ; 
We  should  refu>e  to  share  our  meal?" — 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel !    ' 
And  owT  viuv  l'in«ls  us  n«it  to  fast, 
Where  j^oM  or  fiirce  may  buy  repast." — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and    ■ 

fell, 
His  tcelh  are  clcnch'd, his  features  swell ;    ; 
Yet  svnik  tli'?  fcl«)n*s  moody  ire 
Ben>re  Lord  RoMaM's  ;;lance  of  fire. 
Nor  C')uld  hi'^  craven  couraj^c  brook 
The  .Mi)narili*>  c.ilin  anil  d.iunlless  look. 
With  lauijli  vroiisir.iiiiM — **  Letevervmaii 
Follow  ilic  fa^!iii>n  «»f  his  dan  ! 
Kach  ti>  his  -^rpaialj  'juarlers  keep. 
And  feed  or  fa>l,  or  uake  or  sleep." 


XXV. 

Their  fire  at  scp.nrale  <li^tance  bums. 
'    \\\  turns  iliey  en!,  kirp  i,'i:.iril  by  tunis; 
'    For  evil  seeni'd  that  i»lil  man's  evo, 
!    Dark  and  do-^iL^iiin-'.  fieroc  vet  shv. 
,    Still  he  avoii.lcd  fi»r\vard  loi>k, 

But  ^1«)W,  and  circumsoectly  took 

A  circling,  nt-ver-coasinLj  j^lance, 
,    Bv  «1oubl  and  cunning;  nnrk'd  at  once, 

Wliich  shot  a  mi-N'  Iiivf-bodiTij:^  ray. 

FrDUi  un'lereyL-br-r.v-s  'ilinj;:jM  and  jrray. 

The  yi>un;;or,  t'>  >,  who  s-'ein*d  his  son. 

Hail  ihat  'lark  In  ik  t'u*  timid  slum  : 
'    The  half-cla.l  -■•rS  ln'Min-l  ihem  sate, 
I    Andscowl'd  a  Ld.ire'twixt  }Varan<lh.ite — 
I    Till  all,  as  daikne>s  «)nward  crept, 
I    Coucli'd  <li>wn,  anil  SL-em'cl  to  slec]),  or 
I  slept. 

I    Nor  he,  tint  Iviy.wlmNf  jxnvi-rlesstonj^e 

Must  tr";<it  his,  rvs  i>>  w.^il  hi«;  wrong, 

A  {(mci'.-r  wa»«"?i  <if  ^mrow  mndc. 

hut  5trcfch'd  his  li:nbs  to  slumber  la\d. 


XXVL 

Not  ill  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  waiy  watch  providei. 
Ronald  keeps  i»'ard  till  midnight  pai 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  b 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  vouthful  jm 
The  rest  re<pired  by  tender  ace. 
What  is  Ix)rd  Ronald's  wakefiil  thogf 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brought 
(For  deem  not  Uiat  he  deignM  to  thi 
Sf  uch  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)— 
He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  focmnn's  feet  she  fell, 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  se 
She  glanced  on  him  with  favouring  n 
At  WcKxlstockc  when  he  won  the  pn 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair. 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  des|>air, 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride, 
To  Kdith,  turn — O  bow  decide. 
When  here  hi.s  love  and  heart  are  gin 
And   there  his    faith  stands   plight 

Heaven  ! 
No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep, 
I'Dr  seldom  lovers  lonj(  for  sleep. 
Till  sun^  hi>  mi<lni;jht  hymn  the  owl, 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howL 
Then  wakeil  the  King— at  his  reqoeii 
Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest 

XXVI  I. 

What  sjMjll  was  good  King  Robert's,  s 
To  drive  the  weary  nii^ht  away? 
His  was  the  patriot's  burning  though 
( >f  Froeilom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  storm \1,  of  cities  freed, 
( )f  deep  design  an<l  daring  <lecd, 
( >f  I'.ngland's  ruses  reft  and  Uim, 
.\nd  Scotland's  cros»  in  triumph  woi 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  ami  truce,— 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  iJru 
No  mar>el.  *mid  such  musings  high. 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  though 

eye. 
Now  over  Collin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  li^ht  begins  to  spread, 
The  ottei  to  his  cavern  drew. 
And  clamourM  shr'll  tlie  wakening  m 
Then  watch M  the  Pa'je — to  nec<lful  i 
T\\<^  Kvu^  Tcs\^\\4£d  his  anxious  brea< 
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XXVIIL 

s  eyes  was  harder  task, 
Y  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
*d  the  Bre,  and  gave  to  shine 
ering  light  the  splinterM  pine; 
:d  a  while,  where  silent  laid 
ts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid, 
fear  waked  in  his  mind, 
IS  bred  of  martial  kind, 

manhood  he  arrive, 
h  the  boldest  knight  alive, 
i^ht  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
sisters*  greenwood  bower, 
c  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
\Ti  Joseph^s  lengthened  mass, 
efore  his  weary  eye 
olong'd  the  blazes  die — 
roused  him — on  the  lake 
rth,  where  now  the  twilight- 
ce 

»ld  dawn  began  to  wake. 
I's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furlM,' 
ing  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd, 

dark  waves,  heaved  to  the 
d, 

seless    plash  kiss'd    cliff  or 
d;- 

lumbrous  sound — he  tum'd 
t  which  his  youth  had  burn'd, 
I's  path  by  demon  crossed, 
\y  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 
d  witch's  baneful  cot, 
iaid*s  alabaster  grot, 
es  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
•trathaird's  enchanted  cell. 
I  fancy  rapt  he  flics, 
is  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 
»  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 
s  on  the  marble  floor, 
(lis  head  the  dazzling  spars 
e  a  firmament  of  stars  I 
hears  he  not  the  searnymph 
ak 

•  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ! — 
>o  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
he  captive's  warning  scream, 
he  ground  he  strives  to  start, 
(  dagger  finds  his  heart  ! 
he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 
his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and 
si 


1 


XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer^s  path. 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood. 

The  miscreant  gasp  d  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord  ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  ! 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid, 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow. 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  ! — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  pressM  the  ground. 
And  ga^p'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"  Miscreant !   while    lasts    thy   flitting 

spark. 
Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark, 
That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous 

knife, 
Against  offenceless  stranger's  life  ?" — 
— *'  No  stranger  thou !"  with  accent  fell, 
Murmur'd  the  v-'retch;  **I  know  thee 

well; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  Chief,  the  mighty  Lorn," — 
*' Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 
For  thy  soul's  sake ! — from  whence  this 

youth  ? 
His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 
And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 
— "  Vex  me  no  more  !  .  .  .  my  blood 

runs  cold  .  .  . 
No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 
We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 
With    different    purpose  .  .  .  and    I 

thouglil"  .... 
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Fate  cut  him  short*;  in  blood  and  broil. 
As  he  had  lived,  died  Connac  DoiL 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade, 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, — 
*•  Now  shame  upon  us  both ! — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven. 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high» 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  un- 
said!" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword : 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
"Alas,  poor  child  !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wa\'u-ard  lot  like  mine  : 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee.  — 


Come,  noble  Ronald !  o*cr  the 
Enough  thy  generons  grief  is  f 
And  well  has  Allui*s  bte  been 
Come,  wend  we  hence— the 

broke. 
Seek  we  oar  bazk — ^I  tmst  the 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted 

XXXIL 

Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-' 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  fare 
To  Allan :— "  Who  shall  tcU  ti 
He  said,  **in  halls  of  Donagai 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  t 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fitires* 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  !  and  tms 
For  mass  and  knell  and  fanera 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raTen 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  pnrp 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak 
(5^o  earthly  power  at  distance  s 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  hi 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  am 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  roac 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  « 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  \n 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


I. 


Stranger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed. 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 
Gazinpr  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high, 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
Min{^le  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cr}*. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yes  !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 
Loa<le<l  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  ej-e ; 
Ami  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thv  bnsom  with  a  stem  solemnitv. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  wocKlman's  cottage  nigh, 
Somethinij  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and  mean  ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy. 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  been, 
Ot  children  whooping  "wWd  V>eiv«aL\3Ei  \3\t  ni\Uqw%  ^jreen. 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  'gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar. 


II. 
1  such  wild  scenes  the  champion 
lass'd, 

♦old  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
le  breeze  came  loud  and  fast 
"said the  Bruce,  "rung Edward's 
orn  ! 

m  have  caused  such  brief  return? 
•,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
ck  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
ate,  as  is  the  use, 
3r  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce, 
larks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
1  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 
dward  shouts,  "  WTiat  make  ye 
lere, 

r  upon  the  mountain-deer, 
len  Scotland  wants  her  King? 
from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track, 
?r  in  speed  I  hurried  back, 
ese  joyful  news  to  bring — 
lart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
juglas  wakes  his  native  vale  ; 
rm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
Ltle  loss  to  Brodick -Bay, 
•nnox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
)ut  thy  coming  and  command 
:  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
ire  blithe  news  ! — but  mark  the 
:lose  ! 

I,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 
I  his  host  he  northward  pass'd, 
n  the  borders  breathed  his  last." 

IV. 

)od  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
tie  wont  his  joy  to  speak, 
t  then  his  colour  rose  : — 
Scotland !  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
lod's  high  will,  thy  children  free, 
id  vengeance  on  thy  foes  ! 


Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  with  me.  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier ; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand. 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here. 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page, 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  "to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  Ix)ndon's  burgners  mourn  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said  ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  ! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Sol  way's  strand, 
When  vengeance  clench'd  his  palsied 

hand. 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land. 

As  his  last  accents  pray'd 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare. 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death, 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  ! 
Such  hate  was  his — dark,  deadly,  long  ; 
Mine,  — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong!" — 


V. 


"  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words. 
With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords: 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea  !  Behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  ga^We^s*  "^eii^Mv\s»  'jXt^v.^ 
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Their  flutlning  ktigth  down  ravnuring 

gale  J 
I    Aboard,  aboaril  ■  and  hoist  ihf  sail 
Hold  »c  our  way  for  Arran  first, 
Where  nieel  in  arms  onr  fiHeniis  dis- 

Lennox  the  loyal,  De  U  Haye, 
And  Boyd  tlie  bold  in  batlU-  fray. 
1  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 
And    see    once    more    my    standard 

Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  T" — 
"Comeweal,connewoe,  by  Brace's  side," 
RepHe<l  the  Chiet  "will  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride. 
Be  mine^  so  please  my  li^e,  dismiss'd 
To  watte  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uisi, 
And  all  who  hear  (he  Minche's  roar, 
On  the  1-tinc  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay. 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way; 
And  soon  on  Arran 's  shore  shall  meet. 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gnllanl  fleet, 
It  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  best 
Among  the  isiesmcn  of  the  west" 


Thn*  was  their  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spreail, 
Cotiskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirgc'i  dolefiil  cry. 
A  long  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slou'.  ~ 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  1o  the  shore. 
At  eveiy  pause,  with  dismal  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out, 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The   pipes    resumed    their   clamorous 

And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
I     Mourn'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  from  cliff  and  cave, 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave, 
"nit  high  upon  his  misly  side 
Ixnpiish'd  (he mournful  notes,  and  died 
Par  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Altain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head, 
I     Tlwl  echo«i  but  Ihe  tempest's  moan, 
Ki£^  lAe  deep  thunder's  ren^ng  ^10.111. 


The  mountain  breeie  fTom  Ben^n 

Is  joyous  in  her  mil ! 
With    fluttering    sound    like 

The  cords  and  cauivisB  fh..— 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  ftme. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her 

As  irihey  laugh'd  ifftliL 
Not    down   the  brecic   inoR 


And  Slapin'i 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  tignabi 
Dunscaith's  dark  lowers  umI  B 

lake, 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarri^'tk 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  n  '*' 

A  summons  these  of  war  and 
To  the  brave  clans  of  SleM  n 

And,  ready  al  the  sght. 
Each  warrior  to  his  weanoni  ai 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  n 

Impatient  for  the  fight 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  inwarliucB 
Had  charge  to  master  lh«tr  aiTi* 
And  guide  Iheii  barks  to  Bradlcv 


Signal  of  Roland's  high  cm 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'et  sea  . 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  tttq 

Like  RUcun-nest  o  erhangi  III 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  la  dWk. 
To  view  the  lurrei  tnthed  byil* 
ll  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fcar 
To  aught  but  goal  or  moaMiifcJ 
But  rest  thee  on  the  sUfer  hM 
And  let  Ihe  aged  hectbrauM 

His  tale  of  former  day; 
His  cur'swild  clamnarbvud-— 
And  For  thy  seat  h^  oCCu'ktIA 
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ow  with  their  Chieftain 

nes,  a  foreign  dame 

turret  gray. 

.^rd's  suspicious  mind, 
:  a  jail  confined 
i  fair  a  thrall ! 
moon  on  ocean  slept, 
y  sate  and  wept 
castle- wall, 

eye  to  southern  climes, 
rchance  of  happier  times, 
:r  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
her  native  tongue. 
I  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
:  the  moonbeams  play, 

breeze  is  mute, 
Hebridean's  ear 
pleasure  mix'd  with  fear, 
t  diff  he  seems  to  hear 
ur  of  a  lute, 

of  a  captive  lone, 

her    woes     in    tongue 
1. — 

ale — but  all  too  long 
;  staid  the  song — 
lay  pass  them  by, 
tower  in  ruins  gray, 
.pless  tenant  pay 
s  of  a  sigh  ! 

IX. 

y  bounds  the  bark 
road  ocean  driven, 
onin's  mountains  dark 
lan's  hand  hath  given, 
ountains  dark  have  sent 
;ers  to  the  shore, 
shen  bow  unbent, 
his  pastime  o'er, 
nd  lord's  command, 
ear  took  warrior's  brand, 
jext  a  warning  light 
warriors  to  the  fight  ; 
ce,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
k  shores  in  vengeance 

in  the  ocean -cave 
i  victims  gave, 
ntless  in  his  wrath, 
sLth  blockades  the  path ; 


In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roll'd. 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavem'd  hold  I 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant*s  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,were heard  m  vain; 
The  vtingeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires, 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  I 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's 

gloom, 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 

X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward 
free. 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the 
lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter  d  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend  ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  ^rgQ  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  orgaivs  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
"  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of 

clay ! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd    high    and    hard — but  witness 
mine ! " 

XI. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark — 
Before  the  gale  she  bounds  ; 

So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 
Or  the  deei  \>efoTe  ^t  VQ>>axw^ 
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They  left  Ix^ch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild 
1  irce, 
I  And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 

They  pausrd  not  at  Columba's  isle, 
I    Though  ncal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy 
I 'lie 
With  long  and  measured  toll; 
Xo  time  for  n)atin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons 
pass 
Away  in  tlie  billows'  roll. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  >aw.  and  jn'asp'd  his  sword, 
'    And  verdant  Ilav  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 
Lord  Ronald's  call  obev, 

I  ' 

And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
btill  rings  t«>  Corrievreken's  roar. 

And  iDiiclv  (.'olon>av; 
— Scenes  ^ung  by  him  who   .sings   no 

more  I 
His  briu'iit  ami  ]»rief  career  i>  o'er, 

Ami  mute  his  tuneful  strains  ; 
Quench'il  is  his  lamp  of  varied  Kne, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour  ; 
A  distant  ami  a  deadlv  shore 

Has  Lkyden's  cold  remains  ! 

XII. 
Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily. 
But  the  gallfv  j^loughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  tlieymcet 
The  southern  foeman's  watchful  lleei. 

They  held  unwonted  way  ; — 
Up  Tarkits  western  lake  they  bore, 
Thendrag^'d  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'ei, 
As  far  as  Kilmaccmnel's  shore, 

Up«>n  the  easteni  ixiy. 
Tt  was  a  wonilious  sight  to  see 
Topmast  ami  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  clilTand  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcoiith  sign, 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  fJael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  r^uail 
Before  her  silver  Cross. 


xni. 

Now  launched  once  more»  the  inland  le 
They  furrow  with  fiiir  augurv, 

And  steer  for  Arran  s  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  vet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Cihoil,"  the  MounUinof  thcWicJ, 
Gave  his  grim  ]x.'aks  a  greeting;  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  conr^  the\-dK« 

m 

It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  \iev, 

The  ocean  so  serene  ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  rolfd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  p» 

With  a/ure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  toirer, 
Glow'd  with  tlie  tints  of  e\'eningsl» 

The  beech  was  silver  sheen, 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lovcr^s  si^ 
And.  oft  renewM,  secni'd  oft  iodic, 

With  breathle.-s  j  au>e  Letween. 
'    O  who,  with  speech  of  war  ami  woe 
Would  wish  to  break  the  s^ift  ri.'{>uie 

Of  such  enchanting  scene '. 

XIV. 

T:»  it  of  war  T/>nl  Ronald  speaks? 
The  blush  that  dves  his  manlv  chvti 
The  timid  lot)k,  and  »K>wncast  eye. 
And  faltering  vi.»ice  the  theme  donv. 
And  goiMl   King   Robert's  brow 

press'd. 
He  ponder'il  o'er  some  hi^'h  re^ice 
As  doubtful  to  apj^mvo  ; 
I        Yet  in  his  eje  and  lip  the  while, 
Dwelt    the    half  pitying   glance  ! 
smile, 
I       Which  manhootl's  graver  mood 

When  lovers  talk  of  love. 

.    Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled: 
— "And  for  my  bride  betrothed," 

said, 
"  My  1  jege  has  heard  the  rumour  spf 

'    Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fate — 1  claim  no  r^it 
To  blame  her  for  her  hastv  flight ; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot ! — 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot, 
And  Ix>m  recallVl  liis  promised  pUg^ 
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»  fulfil  our  fathers*  band, 
i  all  I  could — ^my  hand — 
qpulsed  with  scorn  ; 
our  I  should  ill  assert, 
i€  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Id  play  a  suitor's  part 
to  pleasure  Lorn." — 

XV. 

rd,"the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
tion  niust  the  Church  decide; 
t  hard,  since  rumours  state 

Clifford  for  her  mate, 
^  which  she  hath  broke, 
•uld  still  be  binding  yoke. 

sister  Isabel — 
)f  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
Champion  of  the  Rock, 
n  the  tourney  shock, 

unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
-had  favour  in  her  eyes  ; 
ir  brother  Nigel's  fate, 
lousc  and  hapless  state, 
lly  joy  and  hope  estranged, 

hapless  mourner  changed. 
*  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
nay  other  musings  bring. 

we   know — yon  mountains 

invent  of  Saint  Bride  ; 
by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 
11  give  more  prosperous  day; 
will  I  bear  thy  suit, 
ine  advocate  be  mute.** 

XVI. 

y  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 
I  less  boy  beside  them  stood, 
his  head  against  the  mast, 
iobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
t  would  not  be  repress'd, 

to  burst  his  youthful  breast 
against  his  forehead  held, 

ce  his  tears  repell'd, 
I  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
the  drops  of  crystal  bright, 
lo  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
this  conflict  of  the  heart, 
i  as  brave,  with bluntness  kind 
o  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind  ; 
J  slender  hand  he  drew 

poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with 


As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 
('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in 

love,) 
Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept, 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept 
"  I  would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee 

wrong ! 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best. 
The  insult  went  not  unredress'd. 
Come,  cheer  thee  ;  thou  art  now  of  age 
To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 
Thou  shalt  be  mine  ! — a  palfrey  fair 
O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear. 
To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove, 
Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dweU." 

XVII. 

Bruce  interposed, — "  Gay  Edward,  no, 
This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 
To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 
Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 
And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 
See'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals. 
Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  ? 
Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 
With  father  Augustine  to  share 
The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer. 
Than  wander  wild  adventures  through. 
With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 
Thanks,  brother!"  Edward  answer'd 

gay,* 
For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey ! 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day, 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand ; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

XVIII. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprimg. 
And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolonged  and  varied  strain. 
Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 
Had  in  a  ^en  a  hart  at  bay, 
And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  l{^;gard  hounds. 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 
bo\md&. 
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"  It  is  the  foe !  "  cried  lk>yd,  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, — 
'*  It  is  the  foe  I — Each  valiant  lord 
Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword ! " — 
**  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  I^ord  James, 
**That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 
Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 
Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear. 
If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza*s  margin  spring ; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  Uie  King  I " 

XIX. 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread, 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
High  w.iked  their  loyal  jubilee  ! 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd. 
And  claspM  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there. 
Whose  hv'lmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair, 
Wliose  swor.ls  aiiil  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  lifc-bl«.M).-l  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane; 
And  bi)ys.  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd 

to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  ])ore  the  scars 
Impress'd  in  All>yn's  woeful  wars, 
At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 
Teyndruni's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's 

flight  ; 
The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 
There  Lennox  witli  his  graceful  mien  ; 
Kirkp-ilrick,C-l(>ieburn*s dreaded  Knight ; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  tierce,  and  light; 
The  Heir  of  munlerM  De  la  Have, 
An<l  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 
Around  their  King  regain'd  tliey  ])ress'd. 
Went,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast. 
Ana  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord. 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword, 
.\nd  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 
Alike  resolved  the  i)runt  to  bide, 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce' s  side  I 

XX. 

Oh,  War !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright ! 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 
Fly  dazzlinj^  o'er  the  battle-field  I 


\ 


Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  la^ 
Amid  the  pealing  oonqueat-ciy ; 
Scarce  less,  when,  aAcr  battle  lost, 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 
And  as  each  comFade^s  name  the^  tdl. 
Who  in  the  well-fought  oonflia  fell, 
Knitting  stem  brow  o*er  flashing  eye, 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  1 — 
Warriors!— and    where    are    wanin 

found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  gnnmd? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  offing 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  Ijie?- 
Know  ye  not, — hearts  to  honour  dor! 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stem,  sefcfc 
At  which  the  tieartstrings  vibrate  \a^ 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye? 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Broce^  if  tan 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  tram 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign. 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  ?- 
Blame    ye    the    Bruce? — His   brojhfl 

blamed, 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashaned 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  hetom'i 
And  dash^  away  the  tear  he  scorn'd. 

x.xi. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Con\*ent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  kndl 

Within  thy  walls.  Saint  Bride! 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assigned  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
"Haste, gentle  Lady, haste ! — there wai 
.\  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vol'ress  ne'er  has  s© 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien; 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  IsabcL" 
The  princess  rose,  — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosar\', — 
"  I.et  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach  ; 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
"  Saint  Bride  forefend.thou  royal  Maid 
The  portress  cross'd  herself,  and  said, 
"  Not  to  l>e  Prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
"Has  earthly  show,  then,  simple  foo 
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u,  like  the  worldly  train, 
\y    splendours     light     and 

XXII. 

!  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 
is  rank  attendants  vain, 
il  page  is  all  his  train, 
n,  the  eye,  the  word, 
;  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 
manly,  bold,  and  tall, 
castle  s  battled  wall, 
d  in  such  just  degrees, 
-ength  seems  lightsome  ease. 
:  tendrils  of  the  vine 
pon  his  forehead  twine, 
.ve  where  some  touch  of  gray 
le  youthful  hue  away, 
d  war  their  rougher  trace 
1  that  majestic  face  ; — 
Jignity  of  eye  ! 
suppliant,  would  I  fly, 
1  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 
yr,  redress,  relief — 
,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
the   doom  that  spoke  me 

• 

nough,"  the  Princess  cried, 
md's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride ! 
front  was  ne'er  assign'd 
ry  o'er  the  common  mind — 
y  high  designs  to  aid, 
O  I  leaven  !  how  long  de- 

la,  haste,  to  mtroduce 
brother.  Royal  Bruce !  " 

XXIII. 

ke  friends  who  part  in  pain, 
n  doubtful  hope  again, 
ibdued  that  fitful  swell, 
jurvey'd  the  humble  cell ; — 
s  thine,  poor  Isabel  I — 
couch,  and  naked  wall, 
f  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
obes  and  jewels  rare, 
beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 
:  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
banquet,  grove  or  hall, 
prim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
5  of  penitence  and  prayer  I — 


O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 

From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  ! 

0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought !" — 

XXIV. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  ! "  she  cried. 
*'  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 
When  raiding  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream, 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew, 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 
Tried   me  with  judgments   stem   and 

great, 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat. 
Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone  ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice, 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice ; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  toumey-fight— 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe. 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  I  " 
Tmly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush  s  passing  dye, — 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud,— just  seen  and  gone. 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye. 
The  Princess  made  composed  reply  : — 
"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 
For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell. 
But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call, 
And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  un- 
known 
And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 
Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 
In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade,) 

1  know  not .  ,  .  But  Uv^  ^a^e«i^«ax'. — 
This  is  no  U\e  iw  xsvwmwl^  eaxT 
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Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 

As  the  small  cell  would  space  afford ; 
With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart, 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword, 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore. 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 
•*  Fear  not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Bruce,  **  his  warning  saved  my  life ; 
Full  seldom  narts  he  fr<.im  my  side. 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  genile  strain, 
Ami  I  have  purpo>eil  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustine  the  chaplain's  cell. 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 
Mind  not  his  tears  ;  I've  seen  them  flow, 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
*Tis  a  kind  youlh,  but  fanciful, 
L'nfit  against  tlie  ti-lc  tn  pull, 
And  those  that  witli  tlie  Bruce  would  sail. 
Must  learn  to.^trivewilh  stream  and  gale. 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel   - 
My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

xxvir. 

"This  answer  be  to  Ronald  jjiven — 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. 
My  U»ve  was  like  a  summer  llower, 
That  wiiher'd  in  the  wintr\'  hour, 
Bom  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 
And  >\ith  these  sunny  visions  died. 
If  furtlier  press  his  suit — then  say, 
lie  should  his  plighted  troth  ol)ey, 
Tnjth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word. 
And  sw«)rn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Ro]»ert  I   I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guaniian  been ! 
Even  in  cxtrt-mitv's  dread  lunir. 
When    pre>s''.l    on    thee    the   Southern 

power. 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 
Was  only  found  m  rapid  flight. 
Thou  heard 'st  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail -pain. 
And  thou  uid>t  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  anfl  stand, 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do, 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 
J^eave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  H'oma/)  in  her  last  distress. — 


I 


And  wilt  thou  now  den^  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress*d  and  iniured  majd^ 
Even  plead  for  Ronald  s  perfidy, 
And  press  his  6ckle  faith  on  me!— 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  raw, 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
W' hich  could  my  fonncT  bosom  more 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  proiTer  he  could  bring 
Till  at  my  feet  ne  laid  the  ring. 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  ac<iuittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scor 
The  ill-retjuited  Maid  of  Lorn  ! ' 


•t 


I 


( 


J 

\ 


XXVIII. 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  spnnq 
The  i)age,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung: 
Then,  recollected  instantly, 
I  lis  head  he  stoop'd,  and  bent  his  kn 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. — 
The  Princess,  loosen *d  from  his  hold 
Blush'd  angr)'  at  his  bearing  bold  ; 

But  good  King  Rolx?rt  cried, 
*"  Chafe    not — by  signs  he  speaks 

mind, 
He  hcanl  the  j^lan  my  care  design' d^ 

Nor  could  his  transp<irts  hide.- 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 
( )r  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Loi 
r)Ul  think, — not  long  the  time  has  b« 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen, 
And  would'st  the  ditties  best  appro^ 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  arc  thy  wishes  in  thy  jxjwer. 
And  thou  art  l>cnt  on  cloister  bowei 
O  !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change, 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range. 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wisli,  and  woman's  will  I 

XXIX. 

"  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 
"  F.ven  so  would  Edward's  part  be  pla; 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  feai 
He  holds  his  humour  uncontrolFd  ; 
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1  to  Ronald,  as  I  say, 

»efore  my  feet  he  lay 

g  which  bound   the  faith  he 

vore, 

1  freely  yielded  o*er, 

:s  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 

[  promise,  even  if  now 

1  absolved  of  spousal  vow, 
'ould  change  my  purpose  made, 
er  me  in  holy  shade. — 

for  little  space,  farewell ! 
•  duties  warns  the  bell." — 

XXX. 

» the  world,"  King  Robert  said, 

2  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
» the  world  by  lot  severe, 
a  gem  lies  buried  here, 

)y  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
s  of  fair  affection  lost ! — 
t  have  I  with  love  to  do  ? 
ler  cares  my  lot  pursue. 


— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would  it  Ipng  our  wants  supply. 
Right  op|>osite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Tuniberry  court  our  powers — 
— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore. 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 
It  shall  be  so— some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care  ; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet. — 
O  Scotland  I  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free, — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  ! " 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went. 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 
And  reach' d  the  spot  where  his  l)old  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 


I. 

On  fair  Loch-Ranza  stream'd  the  early  day. 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl'd. 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twiri'd. 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and  coil. 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid, 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell. 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  nan*ow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
Am  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devolion  0\ti^, 


\ 


\ 
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II. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  tha^duty  done, 
When  glancwl  upon  the  pavement-stone, 
(lemmM  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  hcroll  wiih  silken  string. 
With  few  brief  wonis  inscribed  to  tell, 
"This  for  the  Lady  Isabel." 
Within,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 
"  *Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  )}wore, 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  O  I  for  belter  fortune  bom. 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Ix)m  ! " 
One  single  Hash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  <Iark  eyes, 
But  vanishM  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  O  thought  unworthy  of  niv  race  I 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  an<I  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  jj>y  to  own, 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erlhrown  !— 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  Ijclieved, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived, 
Think  not  lliy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hoj)e  in  vain  I 
For  thou  slialt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud. 
Where  worhlly  tlioUi;hts  are  overawed. 
And  worl'ily  splendours  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  ^he  placed. 

III. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far, 
I  low  tame  it  here  through  1  )olt  and  bar  ? — 
But  tlie  dim  Litiice  is  ajar. — 
She  looks  abroad.  — the  morning  dew 
A  light  sh(»rt  >tej>  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  footprints  seen 
On  the  cirvcd  buttress  rising  still, 
Till  on  the  mossv  window-sill 

Tiicir  track  eflfacefl  the  green. 
The  xw  twii^s  were  torn  and  frav'd. 
As  if  some  climl>er's  steps  to  aid.  — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger, 
Whose    venturous    path     these    signs 

infer? — 
Strange  doubts  are  mine  ! — Mona,  draw 

nigh  ; 
—  Nought  'scapes  old   Mona's  curious 
eve— 


I   « 


What  strangen,  gentle  mother,  bj. 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day!" 
"None,  Lady,  none  oif  note  or  ntme; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-pace  auncv 
At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray  d  him  pui 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  masi; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by, 
And  tears  seem*d  bursting  from  his  eye' 

IV. 

Tlie  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 
As  darted  by  a  sunbeam  fell : 
"  '1  is  Edith's  self !— her  speechka  va« 
Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  diuw! 
— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 
And  to  my  ro}'aI  brother  say, 
I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 
With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  weD."- 
*'  What!  know 'st thou  not  his  warlike M 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ? 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 
At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  boweii 
At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 
By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  amy'd 
I'p  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  ui 

tree. 
No  time  for  benedicite  ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  bir, 
Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 
Such  matins  theirs  \ " — "  Good  mother 

soft— 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way?"- 
•*  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle— of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  *tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er. 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore."— 
"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need,' 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  ! 
Call  Father  Augustine,  good  damc."*- 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 

"  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay. 

Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 

This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 

I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 

That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay ! 

Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 

That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 

Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 

Thus  prays  his  sister  Isaoel, 

^  o\  c;)ca^c&  TcvQTc^  \!cA».  the  may  tell  — 
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>d  Father  !  and  take  heed, 
nd  death  are  on  thy  speed, 
he  good  old  priest  did  on, 
Iked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoon, 
\  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

1  dull  the  foot  of  age, 
d  was  the  pilgrimage  ; 
vas  there  beside,  whose  care 
I  im{>ortant  message  bear, 
irchen  copse  he  wandcr'd  slow, 
d  sapless,  thin  and  low  ; 
mountain  stream  he  passed, 
^11  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 
'  foam  their  waters  dun, 
ling  in  the  summer  sun. 
grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
fearless  circle  flew, 
is  he  pass'd,  where  fractures 
e 

ry  eye  and  ample  stride  ; 
his  brow  beside  the  stone, 
lids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 
cairns  upon  the  wild, 
a  heathen  hero  piled, 
;d  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
:farlane*s  Cross  he  staid, 
his  hours  within  the  shade, 
stream  his  thirst  allay'd. 
ward  journeying  slowly  still, 
;  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
iing   through   the   woodland 
:n, 

k's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 
tings,  late  their  English  lord, 
id  won  them  by  the  sword, 
at  sunk  behind  the  isle, 
i  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

VII. 

I  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
le  all  in  Brodick  Bay. 
s  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
and  barges  some  unmoor, 
the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar  ; 
>ft  tum'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
It  have  secm'd  an  early  star 
s  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
» flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 


Far  distant 
Shone 
But 
Dim  se 
The  sha' 


south,  the  ray 
retiring  day, 
rCarrick  shore, 
outline  faintly  blue, 
of  evening  closer  drew. 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk^s  slow  steps  now  press  the 

sands, 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight. 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears, 

While,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge, 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father 

pass'd. 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave. 
And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed. 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 
And  loosen'd  in  his  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 
The  Monk  approach' d  and  homage  paid ; 
"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?" — 
— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart  I — 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 
And  spoke  the  best  of  Isabel. 
— "Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  Monarch 

cried, 
**  This  moves  me  much  ! — this  morning 

tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  my  commandment  there  to  bide." 
— "Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd, 
Biit    there,     my    Liege,    made    brief 

abode"  — 
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■'  'Tsras  I,"  saicj  Edwatd,  ^fonnd  employ 
'  'f  nobler  impoil  far  ibe  00%. 
Eleep  pondering  in  my  HnxIOlE  mind, 
[   A  fitting  oifssenger  lo  find, 

*1B  hva  thjr  wrin™  mandate  o'er 
to  Cuthliert  on  tlie  Carrick  shore, 
^diuiced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
•  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 
Tond  the  stripling  on  a  lomb 
w-tcuted,  weeping  for  the  doom 
.  U  gave  hb  vODtli  to  convent  gloom, 
^told  niT  purpose,  and  hii  eyes 
Tlash'd  joyful  al  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  i|rrcail  lieforc  a  prospennu  gale, 
And  well  my  cliarEe  he  hath  obeyed  ; 
For.  see  !  the  niddy  nignal  made. 
Tl»t  Clifford,  with  his  merty-- 

— --■i 


irdiu 


clnslyoi 


■  fathers  haU."— 


ilL 


"O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  bout '" 
\aswKiA  "he  Monarch,  "on  a  part 
I  >t  ^uch  deep  danger  to  employ 
.\  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  ! 
L'nlit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife. 
Without  a  tongue  to  ple^d  for  life ! 
Now,  weremyrighl  c«itor«dbyKcaven, 
j    Edward,  my  crown  1  would  liixve  given, 
Kre,  thrust  on  mch  Bdvcnltirc  wild, 
1  perill'd  thus  the  helpless  child." — 
—  Offended  haJf,  and  lialf  submiss, — 
"  llmther  and  Lii^e,  nf  blame  like  this," 
I  dward  replieil,  "  I  little  drcam'd. 
A  -iianKtr  messenccr,  I  deem'd, 
\\':-/'\i  f.nir'iX  seek  uic  beadsman's  cell, 
Wli'  T.-  .-|i|  tliy  squires  ur  kno«'nso  welt, 
N,.!.  ■- ,.  Ill-  presence,  sharp  his  senses 
ili>  jiLU'ifiviiun  hi^  defence. 

in  his  errand  guess  ; 
[f  ta'en,  his  wonls  nn  tale  express— 
yoiiiler  beacon's  shine 
lit  expiategrmietfaultlhan  mine." — 
ih,"  said  Kintt  Rolicrt,  "was  the 
deed- 
Bill  H  is  done.      Embark  with  speed  1 — 
Good  Father,  wy  to  Isabel 
IIuw  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  w<  thrive  iin  yonder  shore, 
' ""       ■   II  my  rate  her  page  ttsWtt- 


"whO 


And  think  of  lu  in 


"Aye  I"— said  the  rneel,  " 

poor  hand 

Can  chalice  nisc  oi  

Wliile  my  old  voice  has  scnnts'  v 
Can  Aogusiine  for|^  iha  Sroeil' 
Then  lo  bis  side  Lord  Ranald  |m 
And  whisper'd.  "  Dear  ihciu  this  raq 
That  whcii  by  Brace's  sid«  1  fi^ 
For   Scotland'*  crown   anil  rnd 

right." 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  la  k 
Some  token  of  het  ravoming  caft  ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  EnglandV 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  <: 
And  for  the  boy — since  wwgl 
For  Roynl  Bmce  the  times  a 
TIm*  helpless  youth  is  RooaU 
H  is  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence 


Hen 


Had  urged  the  barges  6vm  (ha  4i 
Their  nnmber  was  a  score  and  «BI 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chotoi 
With  such  small  force  did  Bmoe  ■ 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  a 


Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloM 
Ready  and  minn-d  r.>,-l,.  c^c.y  U 
Beneath  their  ■j:.i-    '  ■  '        " 

Wa»dash'dlo.|-     ' 
Faint  and  mi-ii   ■ 
Their  armour  ^■. 

Aiid,  mingitj't  "I  _  ■ 

Their  mormuring  viiicridistiii"t  d 
"  God  n>«cd  them  !"  said  the  Prii 

On  distimt  bUlowE  glides  each  hu 
"  O  Heaven  !  when  swords  fbr  fn 

shine, 
And  monarch'*  ri^ht,  the  cause  b  I 
Kdge  doubly  every  patriot  btoar ! 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  (at  I 
And  he  it  to  the  nnrioiii  known. 
That  Victory  i*  from  trtid  aloitr  '* 
As  tip  the  hill  hit  path  be  drew. 
He  tum'd,  his  hlessini^  to  lensia- 
Oft  tum'd,  till  on  the  daiictt'dj 
fc\\  waiaa,  rtl  Iheir  V        " 
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^ly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
:  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

he  fairy  prospects  sink, 
J m ray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
Is  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
—and  on  the  placid  sea 
rs  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
ids  that  knightly  lances  bore 
aid  the  labouring  oar. 
aced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale, 
ced  against  the  whiten'd  sail ; 
at  ruddy  beacon-light 
rsman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
for  such  tlie  King's  command, 
it  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
t  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
lem  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
I  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
at  length  the  Carrick  shore, 
id  less  the  distance  grows, 
more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
that  secm'd  a  twinkling  star, 
ed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
the  heaven  above  it  glow'd, 
the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd, 
the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
red  light  her  islets  swim  ; 
am  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
from  their  crags  on  plashing 
ve. 

to  distant  covert  drew, 
-cock  decmM  it  day,  and  crew. 
t  tall  castle*  given  to  flame, 
the  land  the  lustre  came, 
od  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
ik  ye  of  mine  elfm  page?" — 
!"  the  noble  King  replied, 
am  the  truth  whate'er  betide  ; 
he  beadsman  and  the  child 
'er   have  waked    that  beacon 
d." 

XIV. 

the  boats  approach'd  the  land, 
xd's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
p  and  first  on 'shore  was  he, 
very  barge's  hardy  band 
1  which  should  gain  the  land, 


When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star, 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose  ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 
Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd. 
And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast ; 
*•  Saint  James  protect  us ! "  Lennox  cried, 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
"Deem'st  thou,   Kirkpatrick,   in  that 

flame 
Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 
Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?" — 
"Hush!"   said  the  Bruce;  "we  soon 

shall  know. 
If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show, 
Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 
The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scattcr'd  files  to  order  due, 
Till  shield  compact  and  scrrie<l  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  do\vn  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
"A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "What, 

ho! 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bare. 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom, 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep, 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  slee^. — 
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Cothbert  hvl  srvn  tliat  bcacoo  dame. 
Unwilling  Irtini  what  suurtc  il  came. 
I)oubtl'iil  of  periloQB  event, 
Eiiward'i  mule  messencer  he  sent, 
ir  Bruce  deceived  iliQuld  vnilure  o'er. 
To  warn  him  from  the  latal  shore 


As  round  the  torch  the  leadcra  cruwd, 
Bruce  read  theae  chilling  news  atuud. 
■'  Wh»l  council,  noblci,  have  we  now  !— 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough. 
And  lake  the  diaoce  which  fate  niayserid 
To  bring  onr  enterprise  lo  end  t 


IrshfllT 


othen 


In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  %\xf. 
1     [  would  not  minslrcis  told  the  talc, 
I    WildfiTe  or  meteor  made  us  quaiL" 
.    Answer'd  the  Douglas — "  If  mjr  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  sicge^ 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  parL" — 
Aiiswer'd  Lord  Ronald,  "Nolforshame 
Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 
And  found,  fur  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  Hed  the  coast- 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 
So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 
1    The  nurtc  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce. 
Will  long  with  tyranli  hold  a  truce."— 
■■  Prove   we  our  fate— the   brant  we'll 

bide!" 
"'!>  BoyU  anil  Haye  and  I^nnox  cried ; 
-I)  said,  so  vow'd.  the  leaders  nil ; 
So  Hnice  resolved  :  "And  in  my  halt 
Since  the   Bold   Southern  make   their 

The  hour  of  payment  toon  shall  come. 
When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 
Clinbid  may  reckon  lo  his  cost. 
Meantime,    through  well-known   bosk 

and  dell, 
rU  lead  where  we  may  shelier  well." 


Nowaskvonwhcncelhat  wondrous  light, 
Wboie  (airi?  glow  beguil'd  their  sight! — 
It  ne'er  was  known— yet  grey-hMc'd  eld 
A  supersli lions  credence  field, 


That  never  did  a  mortal  li     _ 
Wake  its  broad  glare  oA  CaniCk  «f 
Nay.  and  that  on  the  leU-MmcaifK 
When  Brace  cniss'd  o'tr.  Mill  gkan 

light 
Yearly  il  gleams  o'er  mount  and  m 
And    gliiicrlng    wave    and   onn 

But  whether  beam  cclesriaL  knt 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  Kin^  daon 
Or  tire  hell-kinillect  from  beaculi, 
To  luie  him  lo  defeat  and  iSealli, 
Or  were  il  but  some  meleCR'  txrta^ 
Ofsuchasofi  Lhrough  midniBbtni 
Slarlling  the  travellei  laic  and  loMi 
I  know  not — and  it  "" ' 


Now  up  the  rocky  pass  tbey  dm^ 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  tnxv 
Still  mode  his  um  the  sliipliii^dll 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  my. 
"  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Aniadite 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  Ihte? 
— That  name  the  pirates  tu  their  ik 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changelii^)  (*» 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  nty'sl 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  Unit  »• 
Haih  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  Uli 
This  large  for  thee  and  me  auppW 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  Uedl 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  ten 
Cheer  Ihee,  and  still  that  thrDbbinghl 
From    Ronald's  giard    thou  sh*'' 

— O  !  many  a  ihafl,  at  random  M 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meanll 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  apulc 
May  soothe  or  wound  a   beut  tl 

broken  I 
Hfdfsoolh'd,  half  giieved,  half  leni 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald'i  dT^ 
A  wild  delirious  ihriti  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony. 
As  up  the  sleepy  pass  he  strore. 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love' 


And  from  the  castle's  distant  n 
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swings  over  land  and  sea, 
a  watchful  enemy. — 
1  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 

castle's  silvan  reign, 
le  scene — the  axe,  the  plough, 
lull  fence,  have  marr*d  it  now, ) 
jft  swept  in  velvet  green 
vith  many  a  glade  between, 
rled  alleys  far  invade 
of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Jl  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
•  for  the  sportive  fawn  ; 
d  close  with  copse  wood  green,, 
a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
)und  was  verdure  meet 
e  of  the  fairies*  feet, 
holly  loved  the  park, 
ee  lent  its  shadow  daxk, 
an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 
1  shivered  boughs,  was  there, 
veen,  the  moonbeams  fell 
id  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 

Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
;s  so  loved  in  childhood  free, 
that,  as  outlaw  now, 
beneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

I  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Jie  band  that  measured  tread, 
etreat  or  in  advance, 
warriors  move  at  once  ; 
ere  the  luck,  if  dawn 
cm  on  the  open  lawn. 
r  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 
le  bank  and  o'er  the  moss, 
xhausted  page's  brow 
of  toil  are  streaming  now  ; 
faint  and  lengthen'd  pause, 
itep  the  stripling  draws, 
p  not  yet ! "  the  warrior  said ; 
me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  ! 
mine  arms,  and  little  care 
)  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
ihou  not  ?  — capricious  boy ! — 
own  limbs  and  strength  em- 

• 

is  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
ee  with  a  lady  fair, 
I  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
Id  loves  fair  Isabel  ]  " 


Worn  out,  dishearten*d,  and  dismayed, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid  ; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse. 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  ! 

XXI. 

What  maybe  done  ? — the  night  is  gone — 
The  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 
Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 
"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk  ; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return.  — 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy ! 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 
In  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd. 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
Witn  strength  put  forth,  o*er  moss  and 

brook. 
And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook, 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "Nay, 

here. 
Here  by  this  thicket,  passed  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  have  we  here? — A  Scottish  plaid, 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 
Come  forth !  thy  name  and  business  tell ! 
What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell, 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  morn — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should 

teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast" — 
"  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot" 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped, 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XX  III. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  bim  foi  \}aft  xaorKCDk%^\o^\ 
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And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discoun»e, 
Now  gave  commantl  for  hound  antl  horse. 
;    War-steeds    and    palfreys    paw'd    the 
ground. 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Aniadinc,  Lorn's  well-knowu  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
MixM  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever d  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  cars 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears, 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  v.ituls 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds, 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV. 

"And  was  she  thus  "  said  Clifford, "  lost  ? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  ninnk?" — "The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire. 
She  soui^ht  Iiis  skitT,  tlisguised,  unknown 
To  all  exce])t  to  him  alone. 
I5ut,  says  ihe  priest,  a  hark  from  Lorn 
Laid  tiiem  ahonrd  tliat  very  morn, 
And  ]>iratcs  seized  her  for  their  prey, 
lie  ]>rofU;r"d  r.insora  i^old  lo  pay, 
.\nd  ihey  at^rt  el-  but  ere  t*»ld  o'er. 
The  win<l>  l)!o\v  hmd,  the  hillows  roar; 
They  >ev«.r*(l,  an  I  tliey  met  no  more. 
He    deems— ^uch    tempests    vex'd   the 

ci»ast-  - 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
So  let  it  l»e,  with  tlie  disgrace 
And  .scnndal  of  her  lofiy  race  ! 
Thrice  hcUer  she  had  ne'er  been  lK>rn, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  I " 

XXV. 

I^rd  ClifTird  now  the  captive  spied  : — 
"Whom,    Ilerliert,   hast  thou   there?" 

he  criol. 
*'  A  ^py  we  »'.M7cd  within  the  Cha^e, 
A  holl«)w  oak  his  hirkini^  i>lace." — 
"  Wliat  li(lin^.^  cm  the  youth  afford?** — 
'•  He  plays  t!ie  nmte." — "Then  noo.^e  a 

cord — 
L'nle^s  brave  Lom  reverse  tlie  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake." — "  Clan-Colla's 

loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Railicr  the  vcilure  tl^.an  the  face, 


I 


I 


"Clan-Colla*s  dames  sncli  tartans  tvine 
Wearer  nor  plaid  daixni  care  of  nuac 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  jtm  cnve, 
His  own  scathed  oak ;  and  lei  him  mt 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wran^ 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue.— 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite; 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight 
.\nd  give  Clan-ColIa's  dirge  thy  bread 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death."— 
"  O  brother  !  cruel  to  the  last ! " 
Through  the  poor  captive*s  bosom  paa! 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  tme, 
He  said  not,  though  he  sign  d,  "Adiea! 

XXVL 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  stiH, 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  vn 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford? 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 
For  life  that  bitU  us  barter  all  ? — 
Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  h: 

steel'd. 
His  nerves  hath  strung — hei^-illnot  jiel 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little 'wc 
May  yield  I^)rd  Ronald  to  the  sword 
Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 
Tlie  gricily  headsman's  by  nis  side ; 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  be 
And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  ei 
That  old  and  shattcr'd  oak  beneath. 
They  tlestine  for  the  place  of  death. 
— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  v 
Mis  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  « 
I  le  hears  the  death-prayer  niutter'd'ne 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 
Or  will  that  lx)som-secret  burst? 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  de^ 
Iiis  trembling  lips  are  li\nd  blue; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has   nought  to   match  that  momei 

strife  ! 

XXVII. 

But  other  witnesses  are. nigh. 
Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  I 
Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'il. 
It  waketl  the  lurking  ambuscade. 
The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  jip' 
Tl\e  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, — 
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;a,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
roe  in  his  agony  ! 
abye  it ! " — On  his  arm 

strong  grasp,  "They  shall 
iarm 

r  the  stripling*s  hair ; 
jive  the  word,  forbear. 

lead  fifty  of  our  force 
hollow  water-course, 
thee  midway  on  the  wold, 
e  flyers  and  their  hold : 
3ve  the  copse  displayed, 
r  the  ambush  made, 
with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
•nder  copse  approach  the  gate, 

thou  hear'st  the  battle-din, 
rd,  and  the  passage  win, 
drawbridge — storm  the  port, 
nd  guard  the  castle-court. — 
ive  slowly  forth  with  me, 
f  the  forest-tree, 
LS  at  his  post  I  see.' 

XXVIII. 

3rse  eager  to  rush  on, 
to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
irce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 
*'ith  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 
grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 
dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
rk  death -train  moving  by, 
il  measures  oft  the  space 
iS  and  his  band  must  trace, 
1  reach  their  destined  ground, 
the  dirge's  wailing  sound, 
r  round  the  direful  tree 
md  solemn  company, 
an   mistuned   and   mutter'd 
er 

for  his  fate  prepare. — 
:es  o'er  the  greenwood  shade? 
hat  marks  the  ambuscade ! — 
le  Chief  I  I  leave  thee  loose; 
,  Ronald  I "  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 
zt\    the    Bruce!"   to   well- 
vn  cry 

rocks  and  woods  reply. 
ce  !    the    Bruce  I "    in    that 
d  word 
*f  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 


The  astonish'd  Southern  gazed  at  first, 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  ! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,   hew'd  down,    they  bled 

and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And    fierce    cTan-Colla's    broadsword 

raged ! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped, 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  *mid  terror^s  wild  career, 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  ! 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX, 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd   Ronald's 

brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  : 
And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 
Betray' d  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound  ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest, 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast. 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  da 

XXXI.  ! 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd  ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude, 

Where  prudence  might  have  fail'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw, 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two. 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ;  > 

The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge  I 

Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern,  lu  tU^  <tvf , 
Clifford  and  "Lorn  ^o>\^\  vi^  SJcvaX  ^v^> 
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But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  "  The  Bruce !  the 

Bruce  ! " 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, — 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 
Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore, 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 
And  limbs  were  lopp'd,  and  life-blood 

pour'd. 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar*d, 

And  fearful  was  the  din  ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamour'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groan'd  in  their  agony  ! 

XXXII. 

The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more  ; 

On   Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  his 

gore. 
But  l)ctter  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Who,  by  the  foeman  backward  lx)me. 
Vet  gain'd  wiih  slender  train  the  port, 
Where  lay  his  bark  l>enealh  the  fort. 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Loni  cncountcr'd  Bruce  ! 
Then  lon<x  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  vaults  replied  ; 
yVnd  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high, 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  An<lrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  ! 

XXXIII. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  I 
— "  Welcome,  brave  friends  and  com- 
rades all, 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  ! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 
From  lord  and  chieftain, prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 


I 


Great  God  !  once  more  mr  rire*s  abodi 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  1  trade 

In  tottering  infiuicj ! 
And  there  the  vaidted  arch,  whose  soan 
Echoed  my  joyous  shont  and  boimd 
In  boyhood,  and  that  mng  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee ! 
O  first,  to  thee,  all-gracions  Heanen, 
Then   to   my   friencls,    my   thanks  b 

given ! " — 
lie  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  oncMsM- 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toa*d 
Vet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gOR 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimsonM  o'a 

XXXIV. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  *'  the  mazers  four, 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  hoard 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  it 

stored  ! 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  nkinc 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine. 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nougfau 
Until  her  free<lom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  !  our  Iiour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  ! 
Blithest  of  all  tne  sun's  bright  beams. 
When    betwixt    storm    and    storm   h 

gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun. 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  cotlntry  through 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new; 
Warn  I^nark*s  knights  to  gird  their  mail 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
I^t  Kttrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts ! 
Call  all,  call  all!  from  Reedswair-Path 
To  the  wild  confmes  of  Cape- Wrath ; 
Wide   let  the   ne^K'S  through  Scotlanc 

ring,— 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing ! " 

*  These  maxers  were  large  drink ing-cup»  a 

goblets. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

O  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met, 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Haird  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won, 
When  Hope,  long  doiibtful,  soar'd  at  length  sublime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  b^un, 
Watch*d  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delayed. 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears. 
That  tracked  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hail'd  the  Despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty  ! 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode. 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the  battle's  scale, 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale  ; 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale, 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St  John, 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale. 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won, 
And  fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 


ir. 

tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
Lsant's  cot,  to  forest -bower, 
raked  the  solitary  cell, 
;  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
ss  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 
vot'ress  of  the  order  now, 
id  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
eil  and  woollen  scapulare, 
lit  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair, 
hat  stem  and  rigid  vow, 
condemn  the  transport  high, 
.  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
resh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  ? — 
'hose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
ixious  hope^  th;rfearsy  thy  prayers  ? 


No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid. 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs, 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 
Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun, 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore  : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  eyes  ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  0\e  Nev\  wA  nqw^  \ 


te 
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And  there,  her  sex's  dre»  regajn'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lom  reroain'd. 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  hi 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war; 
And  mmy  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 


These  days,  these  months,  lo  yeais  had 

When  tidings  of  lii((h  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore  ; 

Of  all  the  Scollish  tonqnesis  nuide 

■"--  the  First  Edward's  niihless  blade, 


Hisu 


more. 


Prep 

■B^h 

■T-rhe. 


LiNorthwaid  of  Tweed,   but    Stirline's 

Bdeaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers  ; 

And  tbcy  lu<il;  term  of  tnice. 
If  England's  King  should  not  reUeve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused— on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  iiied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer. 

At  Berwick 'bounds  to  meet  their  Liege, 

Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

[With  buckler,  brand,  nnd  EpcK. 
term  was  nigh — they  muHcr'd  fast, 
J^  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 
Forth  marshaU'd  for  the  Geld ; 
rude  each  knight  of  noble  name, 
There  England's  haray  arehers  came, 
The  laml  they  trwle  seem'd  all  on  flame. 

With  Ixinner,  blade,  and  shield  ■ 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Kcnown'd  in  arms  the  summons  own ; 

For  Neustria's  knights  oliey'd, 
CascoglK  halh  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
'And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdue^ 
Beat  forth  her  mountajn -multitude, 
'ilid  Connwht  poui'd  from  waste  and 

'Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceot 


Dork  Elh  Cl'ConnoT  sway  d. 


Suspend  a  w 

Till  every  w 

Round  I 

Not 


L'ith  ti 


h 


KJng  Robi 

Resolved  Hit  bi  _... . 

His  royal  lummons  mni'd  Iht  k 
That  all  who  own'd  iJuiit  Kig^f 

Should  instaat  take  the  speoiwdl 

To  combat  ai  his  side. 
O  who  may  lell  tlie  Km*  of  & 
That  al  King  Robert's  biddit 
To  battle  for  the  r%ht ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shorse 
Fiom  Sol  way-Sands  lo  MH^di 

Ail  boun'd  them  for  ihe  "-'-■ 
Such  news  the  royal  conifer 
Who  came  (o  roBse  dark  AlM^ 
Rut  farther  tidings  must  lilt  i 
Of  Isabel  in  secrrt  hc«r. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  neMi 
Thus  ahaieJ  she  « ith  the  M  sldefL 

VI. 
"  My  Edith,  am  I  lell  how  i, 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sftn 

Hath  been  to  Isabel*— 
Judge  then  Ihe  sorrow  ttSmjVm 
Whcti  I  mull  siy  the  woidl,  Wl 

The  cheerless  canvc4il>(all 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden, 
-  Go  tliou  wheie  thy  vocolioa  f 

On  happier  foitnna  felL     ^ 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  bcWn 
Though  Robert  knows  thit  Ldnj 

Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  PagevDnl 
Veised  in  Ihe  fickle  heoit  tiv 


ishath 


£» 


Kontdd's  bcoit  theE 
That  gave  him,  with  her  kfl  nM 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabri. 

I  Tolhinknpon  thy  belleiril^ 
I  And  keep  the  futh  bis  {mw«fl 
I   ■'"oigive  bim  for  thy  sisiet^  ata 


r  R^ht  to  devoted  Catednn  | 

li  The  norm  of  war  dHs  slowly  on,  i 

With  menace  deep  ami  dread ; 

ioilirdadc  clouds. vrithgUhtnngfo««i,  i 


Long  since  thai 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juM 
And  on  his  breach  of  bdlb 


dwells  he  on  thy  jwcwiiw 
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VII. 

ir  to  Lord  Ronald^s  bower 

n  as  paramour  " 

1  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 

nal  tale  be  said  ! — 

Cing  Rol)ert  would  engage 

more  his  elfin  page, 
I  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

penitence  to  try — 
royal  charge,  and  free, 
b  thy  final  purpose  be, 
lown  to  seek  the  cell, 
id  die  with  Isabel." 
*  the  maid— King  Robert's 

;  some  glance  of  policy  ; 
^e  had  the  Monarch  ta'en, 
had  own'd  King  Robert's 

r  had  to  England  fled, 
in  banishment  was  dead  ; 
ough  exile,  death,  and  flight, 
and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 
right  o'er  tower  and  land 
n  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 

VIII. 

d  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
id  shame,  and  fear  bespeak  ! 
he  reasoning  Edith  made: — 
•'s  faith  she  must  upbraid, 
such  secret,  dark  and  dear, 
to  another's  ear. 
I  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  ? — 
d  she  part  with  Isal)el? — 
that  strange  attire  agen  ?— 
lerself  'midst  martial  men  ? — 
>e  guarded  on  the  way? — 
e  might  entreat  delay." 
1,  with  secret  smile, 
)rgave  the  maiden's  wile, 
0  be  thought  to  move 
;  call  of  truant  love. 

IX. 

»    her   not ! — when    zephyrs 

e, 

i  trembling  leaves  must  shake ; 

ms  the  sun  through  April's 

tver, 

vst  bloom,  the  violet  flower ; 


And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command. 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land  : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  ! — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to hearhiin  name  her  name! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued ! 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know. 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Jo/d,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"  Well  shall  her  suflerings  be  repaid  !** 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  p^e  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight. 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay  : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day, 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd. 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne. 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
.\nd  one  below  the  hill  was  laid. 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 
And  three,  advanced,  form'd  va  ward -line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's 

shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundXess  viMcitvrs&  qH  «^«ws»> 


\ 
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Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam, 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join*d  with  the  hill, 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far.  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  passM, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark  too,  were  there. 

And  all  the  western  land  ; 
With  these  Ihe  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  Chieftains  ranked  their  files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Hruce's  roval  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Ix)rd  RonaUrs  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd, 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

Bv  these  Ik-brideans  worn  ; 
But  ()  I  unseen  fnr  three  long  years. 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  moinitaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  I 
For  one  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  bokllv  flv, 
(iave  on  the  countless  f«»c  a  glance. 
And  thought  on  battle's  de>pcrate  chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-line 
Fitz-Louis  guiiled  Ama<line. 
Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  hii>t  appears 
A  serried  mass  c>f  f-linmierini:  sicars. 
There  sto«xl  the  Marchers'  warlike  band. 
The  warriors  there  f>f  Lod«  )n'.'>  land  ; 
Ettrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  yew, 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  thouj;h  few  ; 
The  n)en  of  Xith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  S|>cars  of  Teviotdale  ; — 
The  dauntless  r)ouj:;las  the>e  obey. 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 


North-eastward  by  Saint  Niiiiaii*s  shriw, 
Beneath  fierce  Randolph*!  cfaaq^  coot 

bine 
The  warriors  whom  the  liaidy  Noidi 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  hy, 
Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  faml 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind   them,   screened  by  shekerinj 

wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,Lord  Marshal,  stood 
His  men-at-arms  bare  mace  and  lanoe. 
I   And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  tha 
j  glance. 

'   Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 
,   Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  win^ 
I   Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 
'    Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  'twas  to  fn>nt  of  this  arrav. 
Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

XIII. 

Here  must  they  pause  ;  for,  in  ad\'ani 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  \*an. 
The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan, 
His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

■  And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  charj 
I    .Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 

:  Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 

:  Nor  mounte<l  yet  on  war-horse  wight 

\  But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

■  Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 
'  A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

'    Above  his  bright  steel  basinet. 
And  clas])'d  within  its  glittering  twin< 
Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine ; 
Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks. 
Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 
He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 
I    Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 
'    Of  either  host. — Three  bowshots  far. 
Paused  the  deep  front  v>f  England's  w; 
And  re>te<l  on  their  arms  awhile. 
To  clo.se  and  rank  their  warlike  file. 
And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 
Should  view  the  strife,  or  ilaM-ning  lij;! 


XIV. 


O  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 
¥V?ksVv\Yv^v«\\.V\.^vtft.\.^.wd  TQu^h  with  gol 
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ed   o*er  with   bills   and 

id  pennons  waving  fair, 
t  battle-front !  for  there 
and's  King  and  Peers  : 
saw  that  Monarch  ride, 
attled  by  his  side, 
direful  doom  foretell ! — 
It  in  knightly  selle, 
jhtly  eye  was  set 
the  Plantagcnet. 
md  wandering  was  his 

lit  of  shield  and  lance. 
"  he  said,"  De  Argentine, 
ho  marshals   thus   their 


1  his  helmet  tell 
r  Liege :    I  know 


him 


audacious  traitor  brave 
where     our     banners 

Liege,"  said  Argentine, 
Drsed  on  steed  like  mine, 
r  and  knightly  chance, 
ire  forth  my  lance." — 
"  the  King  replied, 
rules  are  set  aside. 

rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
eep  him  from  our  path  ! " 
"xlward's  signal,  soon 

ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

ligh  blood  he  came, 
I  for  knightly  fame, 
re  his  Monarch's  eye 
:d  of  chivalry. 
ced,he  couch'd  his  lance, 
the  Bruce  at  once, 
i  as  rocks,  that  bide 
le  advancing  tide, 
»od   fast. — ^Each    breast 

i>  each  gazing  eye — 
lardlv  time  to  think, 
:e  had  time  to  wink, 
ing,  like  flash  of  flame, 
^eed  thcwar-horse  came! 
lav  the  falcon  mock, 
\hey  stand  the  shock — 


I 


But,  swerving  from  the  Knic^ht's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunnd  the  spear. 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
His  course — ^but  soon  his  course  was 


oer 


!. 


High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd. 
Fell    that    stem    dint— the    first— the 

last!— 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crasVd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  ! 

XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead  ; 
Then  gently  tum*d  his  palfrey's  head. 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  risk 'd 'gainst  each  ad  venturous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fitz- Louis,  bending  low, 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew. 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took, 
W^ith  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

xvii. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  young  Amadine ! " 
Then   whisper'd,  "  Still  that   name  be 

thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy. 
Kind  Amadine,  "w\\Xv  >^'fe^  ^w^xsnr.^ 
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And  sends  thee  here  in  douljtful  hour. 
Kui  suon  wc  are  l)cyond  iier  power  ; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle -plain, 
Victor  or  vanquishM,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  liill  repair  ; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there. 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear.  — 
Fitz-Ix>uis,  have  hijn  in  thy  care. — 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  jjo  well ; 
If  not,  in  Arrnii's  holv  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 
For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 
(The  bli>s  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 
Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 
Or  shun  the  fortune  that  mav  fall 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 
But.  hark !  some  news  these  trumpets  tell; 
Forgive      my     haste — farewell! — fare- 
well :  "— 
And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 
**  Be    of    ^iiod    cheer — farewell,    sweet 
maid  ! " — 

XVIII. 

"  Wliat  train  of  ilust,  with  trumpet -sound 
Auil  i^l iinmcring spears, is  wheelinj^roi'.nd 
Our    leftward    llaiik  ?  " — the    ^ionarch 

cried. 
To  M()ray's  ICarl  wlm  rf)de  beside. 
*•  Lo  I   ri)Uiid  thy  «^ta^i^)ll  pa>>  the  fi»es  ! 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  li.ilh  lost  a  rose." 
The  Karl  his  v'.sur  cli).-e«l,  and  said  — 
"My  wreath  shall  lilo'»nj,   or  life  shall 

fade. — 
Follow,  my  household  !" — And  they  go 
Like  licjhtning  on  the  advancing  foe. 
"My  laegc,"  saiil  noble  iVmglas  then, 
**  I-iirl  Randolph  ha>.  but  one  to  ten  : 
Ixi  me  gc)  forth  his  band  to  aid  !  " — 
— "  Stir  not.     The  error  he  hath  made, 
Let  hi  111  amend  it  as  he  may  : 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  arrav." 
Then  h»udly  rose  llie  contlict-cry. 
And     Douglas's    brave    heart     swellM 

high,- 
"  My  Liege."  he  said,  "  witli  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Mi>ray'.s  dcath-knell  hear  I "    - 
**  Then     go  —but     speed     thee     back 

again." — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  Yi\s  liaVix  -. 


I 


I 


But,  when  they  won  a  zmg  lull, 
He  bade  his  followcn  hold  then  stilL— 
'*  See,  see  !  the  routed  Sonlhenily! 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory.  | 

Lo  !  where  yon  steeds  run  mastakas, 
His  banner  towers  abqye  the  pma. 
Rein  up ;  our  presence  wonld  inpiir 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Doughs  rode, 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad, 
That,    Dayncourt   by  stout   Kautldiib 

slain, 
Hia  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein- 
That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  dar. 
And  couchM  in  battle's  prompt  amy, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 
High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  mc^m, 

Demavet  smiled  beneath  herriv 
Old  Stirling  s  towers  arose  in  light. 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah  !  gentle  planet  !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  nighl 
( )f  broken  arms  and  b.anners  tort. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
An«l  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  hoi 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  C'>i 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plii 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  c 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
While  fn^m  the  Scottish  legions  pis: 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  ma*» 
Here,  numbers  had  presumpti<m  gi\ 
There,   bands  o'er-matchM  sought 
from  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  Gillie's-hill,  whose  height  comma 
The  battle-field,  fair  Kdith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar, 
f ) !  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  !- 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun. 
And  glistens  now  Demavet  dun  ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 
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int,  but  increasing  still, 
rt's  sound  swells  up  the  hill, 
deep  murmur  of  the  drum, 
om  the  Scottish  host, 
d  bugle-sound  were  toss'd, 
1  brow  each  soldier  cross'd, 
ted  from  the  ground  ; 
Tay'd  for  instant  fight, 
,    spearman,     squire    and 

» 

imp  of  "battle  bright 

id  battalia  frown'd. 
XXI. 

,  and  in  open  view, 

i  ranks  of  England  drew, 

like  the  ocean-tide, 

•ugh  west  hath  chafed  his 

.  roar  sends  challenge  wide 
lat  bars  his  way  ! 
jallant  archers  trode, 
rms  behind  them  rode, 
:  of  the  phalanx  broad 
larch  held  his  sway, 
lany  a  war-horse  fumes, 
waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
a  knight  in  battle  known, 

0  spurs  had  first  braced  on, 
that  fight  should  see  them 

ward's  bests  obey. 

;  attends  his  side, 

De  Valence,    Pembroke's 

npions  from  the  train, 

1  his  bridle-rein, 
jttish  foe  he  gazed — 
efore  his  sight  amazed, 
nner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
-point  is  downward  sent, 

to  the  ground  is  bent. 

Argentine,  repent ! 

Ion  they  have  kneel'd.** — 
they  bend  to  other  powers, 
irdon  sue  than  ours  ! 
>n  bare- foot  Abbot  stands, 
them  with  lifted  hands  \ 
5t  where  they  have  kneel'd, 
ill  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
)ve  we  if  they  die  or  win  ! 
Earl  the  fight  begin/* 


XXII. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stcpp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring— 
— At  once  ten    thousand  bow-strings 
ring. 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast. 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose 

wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry  ; —     . 
— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain  ; 

Then,  "  Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 
He  cried  ;  and,  vaulting  from  the  ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss. 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! 


»i 


XXIII. 


Then 


spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers' 

nanks, 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slidit. 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  batVled  Vox^  wA  ^\\X  ^\  \sa^\ 


\ 
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Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung, 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  s^^ning. 
And  sliriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  ! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made 

good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
CompcU'd  to  flight  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Didlom-l^ee  I 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  ! 
Round  Wakefield's  merry  May-pole  now, 
The  maids    may    twine    the    summer 

bough. 
May    northward    look    with    longing 

glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
Broken,  (lisperse<l,  in  fliglit  o'crta'en. 
Pierced  tlirou^h,  trod  down,  by  thou- 
sands slain. 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  Kinji  with  scorn  ])eheld  their  flight. 
"Arcilicsc,"  he  said,  "our  yeomen  wij^lii? 
Kach  braj^gart  churl  could  boast  before, 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  I 
Fitter  to  pluiulcr  cliase  or  ])ark. 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark.  — 
Forward,  each  t;enl!eman  and  kniijht  I 
Ixit  gentle  blood  sliow  generous  might. 
Anil  chivalry  redeem  tlie  fi^'ht !  " 
To  rijjlitward  of  the  wild  aflfrav, 
Tlie  tield  show'd  fair  and  level  way  : 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce 's  care 
Had  l>ored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit, 
With  til  if  and  brushwood  hidden  yet. 

Thai  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
RushiuL^,  ten  thous.ind  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

Tliat  panted  for  the  shock  I 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  S]>rc.id, 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread. 
The  wide  plain  tliundcr'd  to  their  tread. 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  I  down  I  in  headlong  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go, 

Vt'ild  /loimdering  on  the  field '. 


\ 


The  first  are  in  deBtnictkm'i  pxg^ 
Their  followers  wildly  o*er  then  m;- 

The  knightly  hcim  and  slddd. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  ipen, 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  nscicsiW. 
Loud  from  the  mass  confined  the  ciy 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony ! 
They  came  like  mountain-torrent  led, 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  nq^ 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  axt. 
Billows  on  billo\i*s  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  tuimoil, 
And  to  then:  wild  and  tortured  gron 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own ! 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  knomi, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  (lloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

I'ottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came 
And    Courtenay's    pride,    and    Perc) 

fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  .^cotland'swa 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Bla/ed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rean^ard  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  Irea 
Sliji|>er)'  with  blood  and  piled  with  dea 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  everj-  side, 
Kaged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  trit 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  gencrc 

pride. 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race ! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground  ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd, 
Ami  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast, 
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>w  by  blew  was  met ; 
ns  of  those  who  fell 
1  amid  the  iihriller  dang, 
■  blailts  and  harness  rang, 
le  batUe-yeU. 
fcll,  unheard,  foi^ot, 
n  iiftce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
1  that  waste  of  life, 

motives  iired  the  strife  1 
Noble  bled  for  fame, 
ir  his  country's  claim  ; 

his  youthful  strength  to 

'in  his  lady's  love  ; 
torn  rufBan  ihirsl  of  blood, 
ime,  of  hardihood, 
'rn.  and  soldier  good, 
e  and  the  slave, 
cnuM  the  same  wild  road, 
loody  morning,  Irode, 


lark 


-ife  to  Hag  begins, 
;r  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
;;  sun,  ihick  rolls  the  dust, 
Keds  the  blow  and  thrust. 

Ott  his  war-sword  now, 
h  wipes  his  bloody  brow  ; 
>il'i1cach  Southern  knight, 
II  mid-dav  in  the  liRht. 
lont  for  ttir  mast  gasp, 
idoes  his  visor-clasp, 
e  must  quit  his  spear, 
<  falchion,  boldile  Vere! 

Berkley  fall  less  fast, 
'embroke's  bugle- blast 

ioe,  tliy  battle-word, 
houl  WIS  fainter  heard, — 
-«,,  %hlonr 


le  pdot  s  wary  eye, 

g  of  the  slorni  could  spy. 

mure,  and  Scotland's  free! 

e  lales,  my  trust  in  Ihee 

I  as  Ailsa  Rock  ; 

ith  Highland  sword  and 


I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge  ; 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock  I" 
At   once    the   spears   were  forward 

Against   the   sun    the    broadswords 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone, 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was 

"Carrick,  presson — ^theyfall,  they  tail! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgsi^ 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast  I 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life,— 

The  batUe  cannot  last  I" 


Leaving  Iheir  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  l>ears  on  high  his  red -cross  shield, 
Gathers  (he  relics  of  the  lield. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd, 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  elTorts  raiie 
A  bright  but  momenjary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout, 
Beheld  ttem  turning  from  the  rout, 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
Jn  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force  combined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view, 

To  hem  the  Islcsmen  round; 
"  O  God  !  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  re^^cue  found ! 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 
O  I  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  oi 


I" 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmtwed  beheld  the  fight. 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's 

Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 

Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 

Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 

Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  \ 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 

Give  to  their  teal  his  signal-word, 

Altenij  fetei>iiciKcn4-,— 


^^Hl"  FortcnU  and  minicles  impeach 
^^B'Onr    sloth— the   ilumb    our    dulici 
^^^        teach— 

^^^  And  be  ihiLt  give  the  rnutc  his  speech, 
B  L  Can  bid  the  weak  be  ^iTOtif. 

To  lu.  ^  to  our  lords  ^e  given 
A  native  earth,  n  proniised  heaven; 
To  us,  u  la  our  lonis,  l)elon^ 
The  vengeance  for  our  natinii  s  wronjp  ; 
llie  choice,  'tvrixl   death  or  freedom, 

Our   breasts  as   theira — To  aims!   to 

To  irms  they  flew, — axe.club.or  ipcor, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  thev  rear, 
And,  like  a  bannei'd  host  afar, 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  wat. 
X3CXU 

Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  cotnmand,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  sqiindrons  tied  amain. 
Or  made  bnt  doubtful  »lfly ;-  - 
Hut  when  Ihc;  laaik'd  ihe  ictraine  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  manhall'd  foe. 

The  boidetl  broke  array. 
'  >  give  their  hapten  prince  his  due  I 
111  viIq  the  Royal  Edward  threw 
His  person  'mid  the  spears, 
'Vied,  ■'  Fight !"  to  tWror  atnl  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 
And  cqrsed  their  caitiff  feats : 

Till  Pembroke  lum'd  his  bridle  rein. 
;\n<l  forceil  him  from  the  btal  ]ilaiii. 
^^'ilh  Ihem  rude  Aii,-entine,  until 

They  gain'd  the  suimnit  of  Ihe  hill. 
Hut  qiiitteil  there  the  train : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  gapfe  I  left, 
1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

Speed  heni;e,  my  I.ieRC,  (or  on  yonr  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
( lod  send  ray  Sovereign  }oy  and  bliss, 
\ii.l  many  a  happier  field  than  this! — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell !  * 

A^n  he  faced  the  baitle-field, — 
Wildly  (bey  fly,  arc  slain,  or  yield. 
"Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couclt'd  lii!> 
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Must  close  this  race  of  m  _ 
Then  in  hiB  tlirrups  riling  lii|fli. 
He  sh'iuied  Imid  hi*  baitTe-try, 


cWd. 


lliSl./.ir. •      -■,      :'       . 

Vet  sUll  on  CuiiMii-ij-'s  f"^ 
Who  presi'd  (he  cha^  wi 

lie  rode  with  spent  in  ir»t,' 
And  ihrough  his  blc«dy  lartBm  to 

And  through  his  gallant  biCMi 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  uunmbuaa 
Vet  writhed  him  up  again*!  tbe  sp 

.^nd  swung  his  broadswc4>d  ro 
—  Slirnip,slL-el-Tiaot,andcuishpic 
Beneath  that  blow's  liemcnilaii*  m 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wo 
And  the  grim  Lord  ofCitUttoaf 

Hath  turo'd  him  on  the  ^irm 
Andlaugh'dindenth-pang.thatU*! 
■"  'I  icpud. 


The  mortal  tJiii 


Now  toil'd  the  Brace,  the  bati 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  wc .. , 
.And  gav«  cummaiKl  for  hone  an  i 
To  press  the  Southron's  iiatlct'd  v 
Not  let  hb  broken  force  camUnc, 
^When  the  war-cry  of  AigcnliiH 

Fell  fiiinlly  on  bis  eu ; 
"  Save,  save  his  lUc,"  he  cncd,  "O 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  Ihe  hrlM^ 
The  aquadrons  round  free  passage  | 

The  wounded  knight  drew  no 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  a 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastpUte  sira 

with  gore, 
Vet,  OS  be  saw  the  King  advancet 
He  iltove  even  then  to  condtbialr- 

I'he  effon  was  in  vain  1 
The  spur-stroke  faii'd  \a  louce  the 
Wounded  and  wearf,  in  raid  codi 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  gencraus 
To  raise  his  head,  his  hdm  to  Ice 

"  Lord  Eait,  the  day  a  IhuK  t 
My  Eovereign's  chai^  and  adverK 
Wave  madt  cMi  TOecUng  all  la    ' " ' 
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t  this  may  Ai^entine, 

1  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 

itian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 

>ress'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
replied  ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 
stiffen 'd  and  grew  cold — 
O  farewell  !"  the  victor  cried, 
ivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 
e  arm  in  battle  bold, 
jrteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
inless  faith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
lianas  convent  light  their  shrine, 
i-wake  of  De  Argentine, 
ttcr  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
ever  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said !" 

XXXV. 

De  Argentine  alone, 
h  Ninian's  church  these  torches 
lione, 

;e  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone. 
How  lustre  glimmer'd  pale, 
cen  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 
ist  and  shatter'd  coronet, 
n,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

best  names  that  England  knew, 

in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 
:  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame ! 
ne'er  tht  Leopards  on  thy  shield 
rd  from  so  sad  a  field, 
ce  Norman  William  came. 

thine  annals  justly  boast 
es  stern  by  Scotland  lost ; 
idge  not  her  victory, 
»r  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove ; 
lear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 
none  so  dear  as  thee  ! 

XXXVI. 

.'  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  car 

)m  Fitz- Louis  tidings  hear  ; 

m,  a  hundred  voices  tell 

igy  and  miracle, 

or  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 

'  said  Fitz-Louis,  "  rather  say, 

d  sent  from  realms  of  day, 


To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop. 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave, 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green, 
As  if  nis  pinions  waved  unseen  !" 
"  Spoke  he  with  none  ?"— "  With  none— 

one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord 
Returning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"What  answer  made  the  Chief?"—"  He 

kneel'd. 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low. 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might 

know. 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  olthe  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's 

eye: — 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  ? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  V  he  said  ; 
"  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass, 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass, 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom. 
The  Bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn."* 

•  **  ToAfr.yamrsBaiiaHiynf.—TyesnS\r,^ 
You  have  now  the  whole  afiair,  excepting  two 
or  three  condudins;  stanzas.  As  yotir  taste  for 
bride's-cake  may  induce  you  to  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  wedding,  I  will  save  you  some  criti- 
cism by  saying,  I  have  settled  to  stop  short  as 
above. — Witness  my  hand.  W.  S.'* 


.\ 
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Go  forth,  ID  J  Song,  upon  thy  venUiroai  wajr; 
Go  boldly  Tonh  %  nor  yet  thy  master  blaine. 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  hii  humble  lay. 
And  graced  thy  numbera  with  no  friendly  name, 
\VhiHe  partial  zeal  might  smooth  Ihy  path  to  fiin 
Thrrt  Toai — and  O  I  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  biief  wordi  1 — fAert  teat  a  claim 


All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
WhUe  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall, 
Which  hid  its  own  to  sonthe  all  other  woe  ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
lihone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair  : 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know. 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair, 
l.s  hung  upon  thy  oearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  ! 


THE   BRIDAL  OF   TRIERMAIN: 


OR, 


THE  VALE  OF  ST.   JOHN. 


A  LOVER'S  TALE, 


THE   BRIDAL   OF  TRIERMAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Come,  Lucy  !  while  *tis  morning  hour, 
The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must 
pass ; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power. 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower. 
Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower, 

Though  vanished  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge ; 
For  here,  compell'd  to  disunite. 
Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide, 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite, 
The    shallow    murmurers  waste   their 
might. 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

II. 

Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws, 
Why  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim? 

Titania's  foot  without  a  slip. 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim. 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip, 

Nor  risk  the  glow-wonn  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine. 
Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  up- 
rear. 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
So, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last, 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 

III. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade, 
Paled  in  by  copsewood, cliff, and  stone, 

Where  never  harsher  sounds  invade. 
To  break  affection* s  whispering  tone^ 


Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  tl 
shade, 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moa 
Come !  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  grec 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet 

Who  would  not  that  their  love  be  see 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sk; 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  fain  would  spread  the  mvidio 
tale, 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye, 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high, 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 

How  deep  that  blush  ! — how  deep  th 

sigh! 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  ? 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  from  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'' 
O  !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  tne  loved  one  will  not  te! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
Piide  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice 
And  shared  with  Love  the  crims 
glow ; 
Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthu 
choice. 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed* 
low: 
Thou  turn' St  thy  self-confessing  chec 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cool  in] 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak, 
.  For  Love,   too,  has  his  hounj 
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V. 

Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide. 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride ; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid 
hall. 
The  load-starof  each  heart  and  eye. 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth  or 
rank. 
The  heart  th  v  worth  and  beaut  v  won. 
Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank. 

To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne  : 
Why,  then,  should  vain  rcpinings  rise, 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  n.Tme,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron^s  birth,  a  menial  train. 
Since  1  leaven  assign'd  hinn,  for  his  part, 
A  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart? 

VI. 

My  sword — its  master  must  lx»dumb  : 

Rut,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 

Approacli,  my  I.ucy  I  fearless  come, 

S'ordrcad  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 

Mv  heart — 'mid  all  von  courtlv  crew. 

Of  lordlv  rank  and  loftv  line, 
Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true. 
That  iMiasts  a  pulse   so  warm   as 
mine? 
They  prai<C'l  thy  diamond-;'  lustre  rare — 
Match'd  with  thine  eyes  I  thouglu  it 
fadctl  ; 
They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy 
hair  -  - 
I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braideil ; 


They  talk*d  of  wealthr  dower  and  1 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  toki 
I  thought  of  Lucy  s  heart  and  ban 

Nor   knew   the   sense  of  mhai 
spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rankM  in  Fortune**  re! 

I  might  have  leam'd  their  choic 
wsc. 
Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  s<'i 

And  Lucy*s  diamonds  o'er  her  < 

VII. 

My  lyre — it  is  an  idle  toy. 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  o^ 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky. 

That  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone. 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  we 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  ape 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  cla\'mor 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  fathers'  prais 
On  Scottish  m(xir,  or  Engli>h  dov 
It  ne'er  was  grace<l  ^^ith  fair  renoi 
Nor  won.—  iK-st  meed  to  minstrel  V. 
<  )ne   favouring   smile    from    fair 

CLF.lCH  ! 
Ry  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  t 
And  heard  bv  one  dear  maid  alont 

VIII. 

But,  if  thou  bid'<t,  these  tones  shal 
Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle; 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied. 
In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride. 
In  notes  of  mar\'cl  and  of  fear. 
That  l)est  may  charm  romantic  eai 


For  Lucy  loves— like  Cot.lins,  ill-starr'd  name! 
Who<^  lay's  requital  was  that  tardy  fame, 
Who  bound  no  laurel  roun<l  his  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 
And  thread,  like  liim,  the  mare  of  Fair)'  land  ; 
Of  golden  battlement'^  to  view  the  gleam, 
And  slunil>er  soft  by  some  Klysian  stream  : 
Such  lays  she  loves — and,  such  mv  Lucy's  choice. 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice? 
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CANTO   FIRST. 


Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
Thmt  may  match   with   the   Baron   of 

Triennaih  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and 

kind, 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind. 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of 

blood — 
lively  as  tlie  sun's  first  ray, 
When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day ; 
Clonstant  and  true  as  the  widow' d  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 
Where  never  sunbeam  kissM  the  wave  ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 
I  loly  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Ocntle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies. 
Vet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  danco 

in  its  sighs ; 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is 

crown*d, 
(ienerous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the 

glad  ground  ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and 

her  strain. 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of 

Triermain. 

II. 

Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him 

to  sleep. 
His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breathing 

was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
'Ihe  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 
His  dinted  helm  and  bis  buckler's  plight 


Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  si 
Plarpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  Iheslow  soft  tunes  he  loves  thebt 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hilL 

III. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-J 

gray, 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  he; 
And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pa] 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  cal 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hi 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

**  Hearken,  my  minstrels !  Which  of  ye 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint, 
It  sceni'd  an  angel's  whisper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  ? 
And  hearken,  my  merry-men  !    Wl 
time  or  where 
Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  1 
heavenly  brow. 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes 

fair, 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  arxgc]  a 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark-bro 
hair, 
That  jiass'd  from  my  bower  e 


now 


« »» 


V. 


Answer'd  him  Richard  de  Bretville ; 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy,- 
"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sax  s\xic&  m\i^\^^  OvofaR.^ 
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When  such  lulling  sounds  as  the  brook- 
let sings, 
Murmur'd  frt)m  our  melting  strings. 
And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 
Had  a  haq)-note  sounded  here, 
It  had  cauj;ht  my  watchful  ear, 
Although  it  fell  a-i  faint  and  shy 
As  Kishful  maiden's  half-form'd  J^igh, 
When  she  thinks  her  lover  near." 
Answcr'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer-hall, — 
"Since  at  eve  our  waich  look  pnst, 
Not  a  foot  has  ihy  portal  cross'd  ; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though 
low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives. 
In  mom  of  frost,  tlie  witherVl  loaves. 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.**-  - 

vr. 

"Thencomcthou  hither,  nenr}',my  pa^i^o, 
NVhom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  lleiini- 

ta-c, 
When  flial  tlaik  ca-tle.  tower,  and  spire, 
Rose  t(»  ihc  skies  a  pile  of  fire. 

And   ri^-ciiloiiM  all   the  Nine-stanc 
Hill, 
And  th«'  shrieks  of  deatli,  that  wildly 

bruke 
Tlirou;;h  ilovouring  flame  and  smother- 
ing smoke, 

Madr  I  lie  warriors  heart -blood  chill. 
The  trus'iiesi  thmi  of  all  mv  train, 
My  tleelest  courser  thou  \\\\K  rein, 

.\nd  ride  to  Lyulph's  l«»wer. 
And  from  the  liamn  of  Triermain 

llreet  well  that  saije  of  power. 
He  i>  s]">rung  fnim  I>ruid  >iie^. 
And  I>riti^!i  I'ard^lhai  tuneil  ihcirlNre-; 
Tn  Arthur's  antl  IVndragon's  prai  .e. 
And  his  who  sleej>s  at  Dunmailraiso. 
(iifted  like  his  >ririe<l  race. 
He  the  characters  tan  trace, 
(ira\en  deep  in  elder  time 
I'lHjn  Hellvellyn's  cliffs  sublime; 
.SiLjn  and  siijil  well  doth  he  know. 
And  can  l>ode  of  weal  and  x-fx?. 
Of  kingd<mis'  fall,  and  icte  of  wars, 
Krcjm  mystic  dreams  and  course  c.>f  stars. 
He  sliali  tell  if  middle  earth 
T«>  that  enchanting  shajx-  g.we  birth, 
(>r  if  "/uas  hut  an  airv  thing. 


Such  as  fantastic  dnmben  bring. 
Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  dv 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies. 
For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I  swear. 
If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air. 
No  other  maiden  by  my  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bride  ! " 

VII. 

The  faithful  Page  he  mounts  his  *te< 
.\nd  soon  he  crois'd  green  Irthing'!>m< 
Dxsh'd  o'er  Kiikoswald'svcnlant  pi 
And  Kden  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 
He  passVl  red  Penrith's  Table  Roui 
For  feats  of  chivalr)-  renown'd. 
Left  Maybui^h's  mound  and  stone 

jwwer. 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour. 
And  trace-.!  the  Eamont's  winding  i 
Till  Ulfo's  lake*  beneath  him  Liy. 

VIII. 

Onwani  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Winding  l)elwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
.Struck  from  il>  baj-e  by  lightning  <h' 

He  saw  the  lifary  Sage  : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twinetl. 
With  fern  and   deer-hair  check'd 
lined, 

A  cushion  fit  for  age ; 
.And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspin-tree, 
.\  restless  rustling  canojn'. 
Then  sprung  yoiuig  Henry  from  his  s< 

And  greeteil  l.yulj^h  grave. 
.\nd  then  his  ma>ter*s  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  ciTive. 
The  Man  of  Vcar«5  mused  long  and  il 
( )f  time's  lost  treasures  taking  l;eci>, 
And  then,  as  rou>ing  from  a  sleep. 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 

IX. 

"  That  maid  is  l)om  of  middle  eartli 

And  may  of  man  Ix!  won. 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  I 

I''ivc  hundred  years  and  one. 
Rut  whrre's  the  Knight  in  all  the  no 
riiat  dare  the  adventure  follow  fortl 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth. 
In  the  valley  of  .St.  John? 
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listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell, 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  *mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage. 
Is  handed  down  from  Merlin's  age. 


JjuIp^'B  Salt. 

King  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry 
Carlisle, 
When  Pentecost  was  o'er : 
\    HejoumeyM  like  errant-knight  the  while, 
)    And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
'    Above  his  solitary  track 

Rose  Glaramara*s  ridgy  back, 
'    Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
'    Cast  nmber'd  radiance  red  and  dun. 

Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
,    The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn, 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
I     The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
>•  ,   The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
'  j   Rock  upon  rocks  incuml)ent  hung. 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone. 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild, 
With  SQch  romantic  ruin  piled, 
,     Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 

For  feat  of  high  achievement  planned. 

XI. 

"  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold, 

On  venl'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold. 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of 
gold, 

In  prinpely  bower  to  bide  ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear. 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  tale : 
And  the  clash  of  Caliburn  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung. 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

Thai  the  harpers  of  Rcgcd  sung. 


He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  riv< 
Than   in   bower  of   his  bride,    Dar 

Guencvcr, 
For  he  left  that  lady  so  lovely  of  chc< 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  ;ind  Icn 
And   the    frank-hearted   Monarch    fi 

little  did  wot, 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  < 

brave  Lancelot. 

XII. 

**  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fel 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  he; 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  ai 

red. 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 
Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  t 

stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  \voo< 
Till  on  his  course  obli(]UcIy  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky. 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  ijlad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein ; 
With  gauntlet  raised  hcscreen'd  his  sigl 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale. 
While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  brig 
Gleam  a  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  lighl 

XIII. 

"  Paled  in  by  many  a  lotty  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  betl. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  air>'  turrets  crown'd, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  boun< 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower  ; 
Scem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massi\e  wall^  had  plann' 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 
The    balanced    drawbridge    trembli 
hung. 

As  jealous  of  a  foe  ; 
Wicket  of  oaV,  9k&  \xoyv  W^ 
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With  iron btuddedf  clench'd,  and  barr'd, 
And  prong'd  poricuUis,  joined  lo  guard 

The  gloomy  pa«»  below. 
But  the  gray  walU  no  baimcn  crowned, 
l.'pon  the  watch -tower's  airv*  round  \ 

No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound,  j 

No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found. 
And,  where  the  Gothic  gaieu'ay  frown'd,    ' 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

XIV. 

*•  Beneatli  the  castle's  gltwmy  pride, 
In  ample  round  did  .Vrlliur  rule 
Three  limes  ;  nor  living  thing  he  spied, 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream,     i 
The  owlet  now  Ixfgan  to  scream,  ' 

In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream, 

That  wn.-h*d  the  battled  mound. 
He  liglued  from  his  goodly  steeil. 
And  he  left  him  lo  graze  on  bank  anil 

mead  ; 
And  sluvvlv  he  climb'd  the  narrow  wav, 
That  reachel  ll'.ceiiiraiice  u'rimand  ^'i.iy, 
And  h«*  .^lotxl  the  outward  arch  below, 
An,l  his  l)Ui^le-h(^r:i  ])repare<i  to  blow, 

\\\  sunn]Ujn>  blithe  and  boKl, 
Dcenunn;  to  rous;r  from  iron  sleep 
The  j^'vuiidi.in  i»f  i;.i»  vlisnul  Keep, 

\\  hicii  Well  lie  inie>:»'d  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stejii,  or  goblin  ;;riin, 
l.)r  naijan  of  i-i; 'antic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  woM. 

XV. 

"  Tlie  ivory  Ini isle's  L,'«'l'lcn  tip 

'I  wic:  loU(>h'd  th<.'  ^^»na^ch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  I.i>  hand  withdrew. 
-  Thii.k  not  but  Arthur's  Ik  art  wa>good  I 
I  lisshieldwxscroj.N'clbylheble  ^evlroo^i, 
Had  a  ]->a:j;an  ho.-«t  lK:fore  liim  >tood, 

lie  ha'l  charged  them  through  and 
through ; 
Vet  the  silcr.i-c  of  that  ancient  place 
bunk  nn  his  heart,  and  he  ])aused  a  space    '- 

Ere  vet  his  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  *lanim  rung. 
The  ca>tle  gate  was  open  Hung, 
rortcuUis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Fidl  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone  ; 
The  balance-beams  olnvy'd  the  blast. 
And  ilown   the    trembling   drawbridge 
co^t ; 


The  vaulted  arch  befoic  him  Uy, 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way. 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hud 
On  Calibum':»  resistlew  brand. 


XVL 

*'  A  hundred  torches^  fiaahing  bright. 
Dispel  I'd  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  lour'd  along  the  wallsi 
And  show'd  the  King's  astonish'd  &^ 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wi/.aril  stem,  nor  goblin  grim, 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb^ 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  alot: 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  £ur. 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore  ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  oer  I 
An  humlred  lovely  hands  as>ail 
Ti;o  bucklers  of  the  monarches  mail. 
And  bu>y  laboured  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
<  >ne  wrapn'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
Anil  one  liung  oilours  on  his  hair ; 
His  abort  curl'd  ringlets  one  smooth 

down. 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  mjTlle  cro»  i 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day. 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

XVII. 

"  Loud  laugh'd  they  all, — the  King,  : 

vain. 
With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'Twa»  one  reply,  — loud  laugh'd  the}'  a 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  the\'  flin^ 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 
(Jnward  to  drag  the  wondering  knigh' 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blow 
Dealt  with  the  lilv  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triuroph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  wonL 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear  ; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strengt 
Y)t^^^  C^'^q^^xw  vdl  ousvbxQus  length 
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One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride. 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet*s  pride ; 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  sur- 
prise. 
To  feel  its  depth  overwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout,  and  triumph-song, 
Thus  gaily  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIII. 

"  Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Their  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid. 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eigh- 
teen,) 
Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand, 
And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

BewilderM  with  surprise. 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  check, 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

••The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel -lays ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high. 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  een  in  that  romantic  age, 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal 
seen. 
As  Arthurs  dazzled  eyes  engage, 
W^hen  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage. 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen  ! 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  p.iss'd. 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast, 

That  flash'd  expression  strong  : 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  could 
brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
V^herckindlingpstssion  strow^  with  pride. 


Had  whisper'd,  *  Prince,  beware  ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay, 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way, 
But  shun  that  lovely  snare  !  — 

XX. 

"  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  gue 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree, 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heai 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth, 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birl 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  r 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  gucs 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express* 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest, 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jesi 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXI. 

"  The  lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shv. 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair. 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there, 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide  ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eyt 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh. 

That  heav'd  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shephei 

know 
How  hot  the  mid -day  sun  shall  glow, 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd, 
That  this  assum'd  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang 
While  maidens  laugK'd  and  TO.i!isU< 
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Still  closer  to  her  ear — 
But  why  pursue  the  cimimon  tale  ? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prc\'ail 

When  lailies  dare  to  hear  1 
Or  wherefore  trace,   iVom  what  slight 

cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws, 

Till,  nwsterinj;  all  within, 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  folly  into  sin  !  '* 

CANTO   SECOND. 

|r^Ip|{'s  S'air  continued. 
I. 

"  Another  day,  another  day. 
And  vet  another,  u^liilcs  aw;iv  ! 
The  Saxon  .^jlcrn,  tiie  paLjan  Dane, 
Maraud  <.n  llritain's  slioits  a^iiin, 
Arthur,  of  C.'hristcndoni  the  lK>\wr. 
Lies  loitering  in  a  hnl\  '^  bmvcr  ; 
The  h«>rn,  lliat  fiienicn  wunt  to  fear. 
Sounds  l>ut  to  wake  the  t'l'.ndirian  deer, 
And  C'alihurn,  tlic  1  British  ])ride, 
Hangs  Useless  by  a  lover's  side. 

II. 

"  Another  tlay,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  j^lidc.N  away. 
Heroic  i^lans  in  j^lea.-^ure  drownM. 
He  thinks  not  uf  the  Table  Round  ; 
In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  his  l^'auteous  wife  : 
Helter  he  loves  t«»  snatch  a  flower 
From  l.H)som  cif  his  jviramour, 
Than  from  a  Saxt)n  kniMjt  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  healiien  crest ; 
Better  to  wreathe,  'n)id  tresses  lirown, 
The  heron's  plume  her  liawk  struck  ilovvn. 
Than  o'er  the  altar  j^ive  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a  Tavnim  foe. 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day, 
His  life  inglorious  glides  away; 
But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 
Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near. 

III. 


« 


Miich  force  have  mortal  charms  to  slay 
I     Our  peace  in  Virtu-'s  toilsome  vra\  ; 


Ihit  Guendolcn*s  might  far  ootshine 
Kach  maid  of  merely  mortal  luie. 
Her  mother  wa^  of  human  birth, 
Her  sire  a  Geaic  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deemM  to  pre^e 
O'er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty's  pride. 
By  youths  and  virgins  worshtpp  d  loi^ 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  song, 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  earner 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  Hame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude. 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  nicd, 
And,  born  of  his  resentment  beir. 
He  trained  to  guile  that  lady  fair, 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name: 
Well  skill  d  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give, 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store. 
The  bt)Kl  and  ]>ressing  gain'd  no  more. 
As  wilder'd  children  leave  their  homi'. 
After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam, 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem. 
Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a. dream. 


IV. 


"  Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practiseil  thus — till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part. 
And  all  the  mother  daim'd  her  hearL 
Forgot  each  nde  her  father  gave, 
.Sunk  from  a  j^rincess  to  a  slave. 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore. 
He,  that  has  all,  can  hope  no  more! 
Now  must  she  see  her  lover  strain, 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain  ; 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and shrit 
To  view  each  fist -decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Natures  aid, 

I  ler  vest  to  z(me,  her  locks  to  braid  ; 
Kach  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast,  the  toume)*,  and  the  ball : 

I I  er  storied  lore  she  next  applies. 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  ej*es ; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  ihei 
In  female  sot'tness  sunk  again  ; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  coi 

plying. 
With  feign'd  reluctance  now  denying 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
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*'Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide, 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
I  The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines, 
/  Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines, 
f    With  many  a  varied  flowerv  knot, 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay, 
'    And  linger  on  the  lovely  way-^— 
Vain  art !  vain  hope  !  'tis  fruitless  all ! 
At  len;;th  we  reach  the  bounding  wall, 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 


A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive, 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 
Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  brid 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high 
The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 


VI. 


"Three  summer  months  had  scantly 

flown, 
When  Arthur,  in  embarrass'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne  ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay, 
And  duties,  which  a  Monarch  sway, 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolcn.  — 
\    She  listened  silently  the  while, 
)     Her  mood  express  d  in  bitter  smile  ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail, 
I    And  oft  resume  the  unBnish'd  tale, 
'    Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
'    The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 

He  ceased.    A  moment  mute  she  gazed. 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 
!    One  palm  her  temples  veil'd,  to  hide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride  ; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest ! 

VII. 

"  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look, 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took. 
Eager  he  spoke — *  No,  lady,  no  ! 
,    Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
'   Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
.   To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
I   I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword, 
'   As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 
,   That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  ray  care, 
.   That  boy  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir ; 
.    But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows, 
i  To  choose  tJu^  maid  a  fitting  spouse. 


VIII. 

"At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make. 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dewdrop  from  the  spray, 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd, 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  fall 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
Doff'd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom. 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode. 
And  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo  !  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appear'd  the  form  of  Guendolcn. 


IX. 


ti 


Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  : 
Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare. 
And  eagle-plumage  deckM  her  hair  ; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  1  Hearing  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
*  Thou  goest ! '  she  said,  *and  ne'er  aga 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay, 
Though  weak  the  wish— yet  wilt  th< 

stay? 
— No !  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  i 

tend, — 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.* 
.She  raised  the  cup — '  Not  this  the  jui 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce  ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which    Genii    love ! ' — she    said    ai 

quaflf'd  ; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  ej 

X. 

"Tbe  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  lo' 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  cw»."ipcA.^t  ^v\:\<iCs\iTv\^— 
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'    Intense  as  liijuid  fire  from  hell, 
Upon  the  chai^er's  neck  it  felL 
Scrcaniinji  with  agony  and  fright. 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright — 
— The  peasant  still  cin  show  the  dint, 
Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint. — 

,    From  Arthur's,  hand  the  goblet  flew, 
Scattering  a  showi  r  of  hery  dew, 
That  burn'd  and  blighted  where  it  fell ! 
The  frantic  steed  raahd  up  the  dell, 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  c«juld  check  his  speed. 

Until  lie  gain'd  ilic  hill  ; 
Then  breath  ant  I  sinew  fail'd  apace, 
Ami,  reeling  from  tlic  de*-perate  race, 

lie  sto«)vl,  exhausted,  still. 
The  Monarch,  breatljle>s  ;ind  amazed. 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  g-.i/ed 

Xor  tower  nor  donjon  couM  he  spy, 
Darkeninr  aMJn.Nt  iho  nii.;nini/  >kv  : 
liut,on  the  s^pot  wliciv  nu^c  tl.t-y  frownM, 
The  lunelv  streamlet  lir.iv. I'd  around 
A  lufled  knoll,  where  dimly  >ln)ne 
Fragments  <»f  rock  and  rifted  Ntt>ne. 
MuMng  on  this  >tranL;«.  liap  the  while, 
The  king  wenils  back  li>  l.iir  (.'arlisle  ; 
And  cares,  that  cund)er  royal  sway. 
Wore  meniury  of  ilie  pa.->t  away. 

XI. 

"Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  woresjK-d, 
Fach  br»jU:;ht  new  w  reallis  to  Arthur's 

he.id. 
Twelve  bl.nKlv  fields,  with  'dorv  fought. 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought: 
Kvthon,  the  miuhtv  ijinp.t,  slain 
l>v  his  got  id  brand,  relieveil  F»retagne: 
The  rii;li>h  (iillanmre  in  fjght. 
And  I\o:nan  1  ucius.  own'il  his  might  ; 
And    wivie    \\ere    thriiugh     the    Wc»rld 

renoMiiM 

The  L'l-iiie^  of  his  Table  Round. 

Fach  knight,  who  soiight  adventurous 

fime. 
To  the  lM)Id  C'>urt  of  Ilritain  came. 
And  all  who  surfer'd  causele>>  wrung, 
Fr(»m  tyrant  pr«>ud,  i.-r  faitour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  pre'-enee  to  c-iniplain. 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain. 

XIF. 

"Fo/  rhisfjie  King,  with  ii')nip  and  pride, 
Jlcld  sitlcmn  court  at  WliilsUuVuVe, 


I       And  summon  d  Prince  and  Peer, 
I  All  who  owed  homace  for  their  laiid. 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  fron  h 

hand. 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand. 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  sudi  higli  tide,  weie  glee  and  gam 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame. 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came, 

In  lists  to  break  a  sp>ear ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host. 
Save  that  he  trode  tome  foreign  coa^ 
l>ut  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Ik- fore  him  must  appear. 
Ah,  Minstrels!  when  the  Table  Root 
Aios<.',  with  all  its  warriors  crown'd. 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  mnum] 

In  triumi>h  to  their  string! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gcoe 
Hut  time  shall  draw  his  dying  gioan, 
J>e  he  behold  the  I  British  thionc 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring ! 

XIII. 

"The  heralds  named  the  appointed  tp 
As  t'aerleon  or  C'amelot, 

Or  Carlisle  fair  an<l  free. 
At  IVnritli,  nttw,  the  fenst  was  set. 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  mtl 

The  flower  of  Chivalrw 

# 

There  (lalaad  sate  with  manly  grace. 
Yet  mai<len  meekness  in  his  face; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

And.  love-lorn  Tristreni  there: 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance. 
And  Lanval  with  the  fair\'  lance. 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

iJrunor  and  lievidere. 
Why  shoulrl  T  tell  of  nund)ers  more? 
.Sir  Cay,  Sir  Ikinnier.  and  Sir  LJore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen. 
The  gentle  (iawain's  courteous  lore. 
Hector  lie  Mares  and  Pellinoie, 
And  Lancelot,  that  ever  more 

Look'd  stoFn-wise  on  llie  Queer 

XI  v. 

*•  When  wine  and  niirtli  did  most  abour 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blythcsl  rouri 
A  shrilly  tnimpet  sho<")k  the  ground. 
And  marshals  clear'd  the  ring; 
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band  of  damsels  bright, 
»ugh  the  circle,  to  alight 
cneel  before  the  King, 
th  strong  emotion,  saw 
ul  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 
like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
md  baldric  trapped  with  gold, 
ird  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
;le-plume  that  deckM  her  hair. 
;r  veil  she  backward  flung 

as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 
5t  cried,  *  Guendolen  ! ' 
1  face  more  frank  and  wild, 
e  woman  and  the  child, 
$  of  magic  beauty  smiled 
of  the  race  of  men  ; 
\  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
jf  Britain's  royal  race, 
agon's, you  might  ken. 

XV. 

;,  yet  gracefully  she  said — 
nee !  behold  an  orphan  maid, 
arted  mother's  name, 
vow'd  protection  claim ! 
iras  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
p  valley  of  St.  John.' 
e  King  the  suppliant  raised, 
her  brow,  her  beauty  praised  ; 
le  said,  should  well  be  kept, 
sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — 
cious,  glanced  upon  his  queen : 
nruffled  at  the  scene 
frailty,  construed  mild, 
on  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVI. 

!  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 
ickler,  spear,  and  brand ! 
-day  shall  bear  him  best, 
n  my  Gyncth's  hand, 
ir's  daughter,  when  a  bride, 
ing  a  noble  dower  ; 
itrath-Clyde  and  Rcged  wide, 
rlisle  town  and  tower.' 
t  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

and  squire  that  cried, 
armour  bright,  and  my  courser 
ht: 

.ch  day  that  a  warrior's  might 
»  a  royal  bride. ' 


Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  malDtenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance. 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peacenil 
array. 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde  ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay, 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

XVII. 

"Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table 
Round 

Were  fifty  champions  free, 
And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prixe, — 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath, 

One  gallant  could  withhold. 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow. 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown. 
To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight, 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fast. 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt. 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance. 

Each  gallant  turns  aside. 
And  only  thought,  *  If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride ! 
She  has  fairStrath-Clyde,andReged  wide. 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town  ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside, 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown. ' 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride. 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

XVIII. 

"  The  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort. 

Have  throng'd  into  the  list. 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neigh- 
bours' wives. 

And  one  who  loved  his  own. 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrein  bold. 
The  third  was  valiant  Carortac, 

"Who  "WOTV  \]kvt  CM^  lA  ^^^ 
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^HpRwl  time,  of  all  King  Arthui'c  ctor, 
^^E^fThcrcuf  came  JMt  uid  luigh,) 
^^Be,  u  ihc  mate  of  laily  true, 
■       Alone  ilic  cup  could  quaff. 
Thoogh  envy's  tongue  uoulii  fiuDtunnue, 

Tb»l,  but  f'lt  very  shame, 
'^it  Cnrodoc,  U>  lighi  thai  pruc. 
Had  given  bolli  cup  aad  dome  ; 
I    Vet,  since  bul  one  of  that  fiui  couit 
^^^AV±$  [rnc  Id  wedlock's  siirine, 
^^Hncxl  him  who  witl  with  baie  repoxt.  — 
^^rBe  than  be  Irec  Trom  mine. 

^^^ww  cvncol'd  the  iteeda  in  kir, 
^^^K  piiunra  uid  gtcnnonsiranton'd  fiur, 
^P^^Ul  around  the  li&Is  so  wide 
I   b  panoply  the  championi  ride. 
Ring  Acthiu  !>aw,  with  staitled  eye. 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by. 
The  bulwuk  of  the  Christiui  creed. 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  ihoughl  him  of  the  wuc 
Might  (a>XR  Iheit  dvit  conflict  flow  ; 
For  well  he  knew  ihey  would  nut  pail 
Till  cold  WIS  many  a  gallant  heart. 
I  lis  hasty  vow  he  'gin  lo  rue^ 
And  (lynclh  then  apart  he  drew; 
Tt)  her  his  IcaJing-stalf  lesien'd, 
liul  added  caution  grave  and  kjnd. 


s  promisc- 


'■  "TIiou  see'sl,  my  child, 
bound, 

I  bid  (he  Irump  for  tourney  sound. 

Take  Ihou  my  warder. a»  the  ijueeo 
I    And  umptn;  of  the  martial  scene  i 

But  maik  Ihou  this;— ss  Beauty  bright 
j    It  polar  HAT  to  va^itnl  knight. 
:    As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  dnwi. 

His  faittsl  gDcrdon  her  apjilausc^ 

So  senile  maid  should  never  Rsk 

Of  Knighthood  vain  and  dangemastask; 

And  IWaoty'a  eyes  should  ever  be 
'    I.il.!;  tilt;  tttin  stars  (hat  sonihf  ihe  sea, 

Ar. !  1.  ■!      .-■;  breath  shall  whiiper  peace; 
\-r-  ■■   I  ;  ■.   -(onn  of  battle  cease. 

I    ..      ■    ■    ii;i-,,  leil»llloo&r 

i    ■  .■■  ki.i^^is  ur^e  tourney  into  wu. 

■   .'re  ai  liie  Trumpet  kt  Ihem  gj>, 
'.  fiuriy  oonntet  blow  lor  Ucwr  ;— 


Nn  siriptinn  thoc,  wtin 
For  a  raMchelm  or  ialBng  ncoL 
But.Cynelh,  wheDibestrikenviv 
And  ihreaicQs  deith  ur  daidly 

Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  kloc  am 

Thou  drop  the  waiilci  bam  thy  ha 
Trust  thou  Ihy  father  with  Iby  fate. 
Doubt  not  he  chnwe  lhe«  fitliiw  M 
Nor  be  it  said,  thntnigii  Gynilh.'  " 
A  rtxe  of  Atlhur's  duplet  dU 


"  A  proud  and  disconlenleit  ^ttm 
O'eishadow'd  (iynelh's  brow  ofsBr 

She  put  Ihe  warder  by  :— 
'  Reserve  thy  boon,  mv  liegev'  ihe 
■  Thus  chiflcr'd  duwn  'andliinilR], 
Debased  and  nairow'd  fur  ■  ■    " 

Of  less  degree  than  L 
No  petty  chief,  bul  hulds  his 
At  a  more  honour'd  pnoe  and 

Than  Britain's  Kii%'  bold*  nc 
Although  the  sun-btini'draaHl,liDrifa 
Mas  but  her  father's  ruggnl  K 

Hit  barren  hill  andlec' 
King  Arthur  swore,    *By  a 

As  belled  knight  and  Britain's 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  she 
IHsknighu^  the  bravest  kn^hualivt 
*  Kecall  thine  oath  1  and  to  tv 
Pooi  Gynctb  can  return  ogen . 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  laaii^ 
That  soils  thy  svnid  ami  crctwi^  i 
Dal  think  not  she  will  e'er  b«  h 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  ' 


.\nd  all  loo  well  cad  Goendoloi 
Halh  taudit  the  fsithleatnesa  of  ■ 
That  child  of  hers  should  t><ty,  wl 
Their  meed  they  undeii^* 

XXI L 
"He  fmwn'il  and  s^h'd.  the  Md 

boUi— 
'  I  give — what  I  may  oat  iritliliciM 
F.ji.  not  for  danKer.'  dnsd,  or  ilou 
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2  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
ught  thee  this  relentless  part, 
her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
to  these  my  faults  belong. 
:n,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
.t  me,  that,  if  life  be  spilt, 
ur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.* 
at  he  turnM  his  head  aside^ 
K)k'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, 
i  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
•itress  of  mortal  fate ; 
ok'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed, 
2  bold  champions  stood  opposed, 
ill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
is  ear  like  passing  bell ! 
•■)t  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
tarn's  hero  turn  away. 

XXIII. 

yneth  heard  the  clangour  high, 
5  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
ne  her  not !  the  blood  was  hers, 
the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  ! — 
n  the  gentlest  female  eye 
ic  brave  strife  of  chivalry 
vhile  untroubled  view  ; 
accomplished  was  each  knight, 
e  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
ceting  was  a  goodly  sight, 
lilc  plate  and  mail  held  true, 
ts   with    painted   plumes   were 
trown, 

le  wind  at  random  thrown, 
1  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone, 
d  their  feather  d  crests  alone 
>uld  this  encounter  rue. 
T,  as  the  combat  grows, 
npet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
k  s  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
vhile  the  gale  of  April  blows 
;  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 

on  to  earnest  grew  their  game, 

irs  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck 

ame, 

)rse  and  man,  to  ground  there 

ame 

ights,  who  shall  rise  no  more  ! 

13  the  pride  the  war  that  graced, 

Ids  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced, 


And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  un- 
braced, 

And  pennons  streamed  with  gore. 
Gone,  loo,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And   blows  were  dealt  with  headlong 
sway, 

Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  the  whirpool's  gulfing  stream, 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell ! 

XXV. 

'*  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate, 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime  ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  gray, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Hclias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down. 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list. 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled, 
His  heart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth. 
And  fromthegulf, — tremcndousbirth ! — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVI. 

"  Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  \\s\s  >n*\vYv  ^\2cvv^v^i  c.^<A^ 
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'  And  stemlv  raised  his  hand : — 

*  Madmen,'  he  said,  *your  strife  forbear  I 

I    And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thv  fates  demand  I 
Ix)ng  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep ; 
Iron  lethar^  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  l)ecause  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shall  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weinl  *  shall  overtake  thee ; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 

I        For  feats  of  arms  as  far  rcnown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
\Vcli  mav  teach  tlie  world  to  niiml^er 
All  their  wik^s  from  (iyncth's  ]>ri<lc. 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.' 

XXVII. 

**  As  Merlin  spcak.s  ^n  Ciynclh's  eye 

Slumber's  load  boj^ins  to  lie; 

Fear  and  an;^cr  vainly  strive 

Slill  to  keep  it«i  li^^ht  alive. 

Twice,  with  etTort  an<I  witii  pau^c. 

O'er  her  br<>w  her  hand  slie  draw^  ; 
I    Twice  her  slreiv'th  in  vain  slje  tries. 

From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise  ; 
..Merlin's  m.i}^ic  doom  i>  .spoken. 

Vanoc's  dv.Mih  must  now  be  wri»ken. 

Slow  the  dark-lVinuTcd  eycliils  tall, 
i    Curtaining;  each  azure  ball, 

Slowly  as  on  sunimcr  eves 

Violets  fold  tlicir  dusky  leaves. 
'    The  wei;j:luy  baton  of  command 

Now  bears  ilown  her  sinkintj  hand. 

On  her  sh<.)uiiler  droojis  her  head  ; 
'    Net  of  pearl  and  jijolden  thread, 

JJursting,  j;ave  her  b^ks  to  llow 
;    O'er  hirr  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 

And  so  lovely  s^cni'd  she  there, 
I    Spell-b«>und  in  licr  ivon.'  chair, 
'    That  her  ani;ry  sire,  repenting, 
'    Craved  sterti  Sbrlin  for  releniinpr. 

And  the  cliampi«>ns,  for  her  sake. 

Would  ai^ain  the  ccmtest  wake ; 

•  Doom. 


Till,  in  necromantic  nicht, 
Gyneth  vauishM  from  uieir  sight. 

XXVI  It. 

*'  Still  she  bears  her  «-eird  aloiwip 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John ; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 
Mingling  in  a  chamuion*s  dream, 
j    Of  her  weary  lot  to  plain. 

And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chain 
I    While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new, 
I    W'arriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
I    East  and  west,  and  south  and  norlK 
'    From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth 
;    Most  have  sought  in  ^-ain  the  glen, 
1  ower  nor  castle  could  they  ken  ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide. 
Nor  by  ever)'  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  l>ome. 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn, 
Kre  an  eyo  of  mortal  jwwers 
Can  discern  those  magic  lowers. 
( )f  llie  pen>evering  few, 
Some  froi.i  hopeless  task  withdrew, 
When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
(i  raved  upon  the  glc»omy  gate. 
,    Few  have  bravetl  the  yawning  door. 
And  those  few  return 'd  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
Wellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth 's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 
Till  wakcn'd  by  the  trump  of  doom.'" 

Ettd  of  Lyulfh" s  Tah. 


Here  pause,  my  tale  ;  for  all  too  sof 

My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 
Already  from  thv  loftv  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  gm  to  roam. 
And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  Go<l  has  grante«l  them',  his  way 
C>f  lazy  sauntering  has  souj;ht ; 

Ix>rdlings  and  witlings  nt»t  a  fcr 
Incapable  of  doing  aught. 

Yet  ill  at  ease  with  n<uight  todc 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me; 
:    For,  Lucy,  thou  wouhl^t  blush  to  srt 
Some  phantom,  fashionablv  thin. 
With  limb  of  lath  and  kerchiefdch 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  t? 
\  ^Vc;»\  sw^i^Qw  viw  «MT  privacy. 
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ow  should  I,  so  humbly  bom, 
e  the  graceful  spectre's  scorn  ? 
ill,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 
glish  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II. 

nt  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
essian  boot  and  pantaloon, 
rant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
d  the  smooth  and  gravell'd  maze, 
ve  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
hearts  of  more  adventurous  strain, 
are  hers,  who  scorn  to  trace 
rules   from   Nature's   boimdless 
grace, 

etr  right  paramount  assert 
lit  her  by  pedant  art, 
ng  whate'er  of  vast  and  fair 
is  a  canvass  three  feet  square, 
licket,  for  their  gumption  fit, 
imish  such  a  happy  bit. 
too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light, 
1  the  salver^s  tingle  drovn'd, 
the  chasse-cafi  glides  around ; 
jch  may  hither  secret  stray, 
our  an  extempore : 
•rtsman,  with  his  boisterous  hollo, 
ere  his  wiser  spaniel  follow, 
gc-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
)Ose  this  bower  for  liring-room  ; 
e  alike  must  shun  regard, 
painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard, 
i  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky, 
blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
have  all  alarms  for  us, 

I  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 

III. 

,  my  Lucy,  say  how  long 

II  must  dread  this  trifling  throng, 
oop  to  hide,  with  coward  art, 
muine  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
rents  thiie,  whose  just  command 

I  rule  their  child's  obedient  hand  ; 
lardians,  with  contending  voice, 
sich  his  individual  choice, 
hich  is  Lucv's  ?— Can  it  be 
uny  fop,  trimm'd  cap-a-pee, 
Dves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
ms  that  never  knew  a  foe ; 


Whose  sabre  trails  alone  the  ground. 
Whose    legs   in    shapeless    boots    are 

drown'd; 
A  new  Achilles,  sure, — the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel ; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  mai^al  race. 
Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 

Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 
A  walking  haberdashery, 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fiur : 
In  Rowlev's  antiquated  phrase. 
Horse-milliner  of  modem  days  ? 

IV. 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth. 

So  early  train'd  for  statesman's  part. 

Who  talks  of  honour,  faith  and  tmth. 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech  ; 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  vent. 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse. 
Calls  " order,"  and  " divides  the  house," 
Who  "craves  permission  to  reply," 
Whose  "noble  friend  is  in  his  eye  ;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
A  motion^  you  should  gladly  seconds 

V. 

What,  neither  ?    Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swains  preferr'd  ? — 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride  ? 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  alter'd  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine. 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line. 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eye» 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency. 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth  ? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires. 
And  patriots,  skill'd  through  storms  of 

fate 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
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I  Such,  incli   there  are — U  such  should 

J   Arthur  niuit  ttembtf  and  be  dornb^ 
^Self-exUeil  t«l(  some  diMaal  &hore, 

n  iQl  li(e  and  grief  are  o'er.       ' 


^■■■^[bt,  what  sigDiF  of  alarm, 
ThU  LUET  dings  In  Arthur's  aim  ? 
Or  is  it,  thai  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beiuty  lean  on  lover  s  iiay? 
Oh,  no  !  for  on  (he  rile  and  brake, 
Not  sight  nor  »)unds  of  danger  wake. 
And  this  Irim  sward  of  velvet  gieen. 
Were  r^rvte^  fm-  rJi**  FaiTv  Orinw 


I 


Nor  sight  n< 

And  this  Irim  sward  of  velvet  gieen. 
Were  carpet  for  ihc  Fairy  Queen. 
Thai  prcffiurc  slight  was  but  to  tdl. 
Thai  Lucy  lovei  net  Arthur  well. 
And  fain  would  banish  &om  hit  mil! 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unldnd. 


But  wooMst  thoa  bid  the  demons  Bjr 
lilie  mist  before  the  dawning  sky. 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell- 
Say,  will  ihou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  ! 
nVcre  bard  to  nnme,  in  minstrel  phtatc, 
A  lonilaulet  and  lour  blood-bays, 
But  honls  agree  this  wizard  band 
Con  but  lie  bound  in  Northern  land. 
Tis    there — nay,    draw   not    bicV   thy 

Tis  there  this  slender  fil^^  rtnind 
Must  goUlen  amulel  be  bound. 
Which,  blc&s'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer, 
Con  change  to  rapture  loiers'  care. 
And  doubt  and  jeatou.'^  shall  di^ 
And  feats  give  place  to  ecstacy. 


|«ve  I  not  apnke  the  livelong  day  I 
ind  will  not  Loc7  deign  to  say 

On<  word  her  (Hend  to  hlcaf 
_  _i«li  but  one — a  simple  «ound. 
Within  three  tittle  letters  bmrnd, 
O,  let  the  word  be  YES  I 


CANTO   THIRD. 

INTUWPCTKMC 


Losoloved,  longwoo'd,  and  lale 
My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  aiin 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  .\lpto«  |> 
Recall  our  faTourile  ktuntta{ 
A  wild  lesemblaoce  we  am  tt 
Though  reft  of  every  seAer  p 
At  the  rough  warrtar'i  brow  B>» 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  &ir. 
Fun  well  advised  our  Hic^hlaad  I 
That  this  wild  pas  on  fout  lie  cr 
While  rotmd  Ben-C  roach's  taich 
Wheel  the  slow  steed*  andlil 

Th«  keen  old  carle,  with  ScotlMl 
He  praised  his  glen  andmounUift 
An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  fafr 
Ay.  and  for  woman's  lovely  gac 
Eten  in  such  mean  d^nv  wt  6i^ 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  nin 
For.  rior  the  chariot  nor  the  tnii 
Could  gape  of  vulgOT  wonder  gtt 
Bui  when  old  Allan  would  cxpa 
Of  Beal-na-paish  *  Ibe  Celtic  an 
His  bonnet  dolTd.  and  bow,  J(i) 
His  li^end  to  my  bonny  bridei 
While  IJicy  blnsh'd  beneath  Iijt 
Courteous  and  cauiiuos,  shrtwdi 


Enough  of  him. — Now,  ere  we  1 
Plunged  in  the  vale,  Ui«  distiuM 
Tamlbee.myIove!  lookbackot 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shon 
On  its  smooth  breaw  the  sh«dMl 

Like  objects  in  a  mor-^ —  -* ~ 

What  time  the  lUimKi 
He  sleeps,  a:^  ' 

In  hues  of  Ij 

Distinel  the  -ii 

Distinct  the  n.^,.„  ,., 

The  summer-dirads  so  plai 

That  we  mi^t  count  each  A 

We  ga«  and  we  admins  rMka 

The  scene  is  all  ddunve  sbo«, 

•iwii-n»fi.>i,ii»Trf.«rti»a 
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ns  of  bliss  would  Arthur  draw, 
.  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 
and  sicken'd  as  he  drew, 
\  they  could  e'er  prove  true ! 

III. 

,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 
e  fair  glen,  our  destined  way: 
path  that  we  pursue, 
h'd  but  by  greener  hue, 
s  round  the  purple  brae, 
)ine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
t  serve,  or  tapestry, 
he  little  runnels  leap, 
of  silver,  down  the  steep, 
irell  the  brooklet's  moan  ! 
t  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves, 
while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
birch,  and  alder  leaves, 
vely,  and  so  lone. 
)  illusion  there  ;  these  flowers, 
ng  brook,  these  lovely  bowers, 
Lucy,  all  our  own ; 
!  thine  Arthur  call'd  thee  wife, 
IS  the  prospect  of.  his  life, 
^ath,  on- winding  still, 
ig  brook  and  sloping  hill, 
that  mortals  cannot  tell 
ts  them  in  the  distant  dell ; 
hap,  or  be  it  harm,  . 
the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
ly  bidding  twice  deny, 
ice  you  pray'd  I  woidd  again 
he  Wendary  strain 
Id  knight  of  Triermain  ? 
1  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore, 
would  sue  to  me  no  more, 
minstrel  fit  drew  near, 
e  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
liest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
nee  of  the  knightly  lay, 
)t  on  the  happy  day 
:  made  thy  hand  mine  own  ? 
izried  with  mine  ecstacy. 
Mist,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
)r  think  on,  hear,  or  see, 
^  Lucy,  thee  alone ! 
draught  my  rapture  was, 
rhemist's  magic  gas. 


V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 
My  Harp — or  let  me  raUier  choose 
The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase. 
Worn  out  bv  bards  of  modem  days,) 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wake^ 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme ; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade, 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shades 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. 

And  now  she  comes !  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear. 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye ; 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill. 

Her  blither  melody. 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer, 
She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
"  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came ! " 

CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Bewcastle  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir- Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 
Of  Ilartley-bum  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  Dc  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 

Hath  wander's  forth  alone. 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watchfiil  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 

K  K  % 
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nieii  lint  began  hU  vigil  bolil, 
^■naanlwclvetumnier  nigh tt  vat  old. 
And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue, 
Cer  streamlet,  dale,  Hod  rocl^  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cnxJ. 
Smich'd   on  the  brown  hill's  bcath; 

Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale  ; 
Chief  where,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
Those  dasUring  rocks  npceai'd  their 

The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distress'd, 

As  told  gray  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  tiight 
Wu  quivering  on  his  armour  Inighl, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell, 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler'^)  boss. 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  mosi. 
As  on  a  crystal  well. 


It  allcr'd  to  bis  eyes  ; 


Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange. 

But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  ihrobb'd 

high, 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

Which  fancy  hiid  conceived, 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long'd  lo  be  deceived. 
Il  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hail. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fir^ 
Uulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire, 
in  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
.  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night. 
Or  by  the  blaic  of  noontide  bright, 
■"   by  the  dawn  of  morning  light, 
ing"!  westeni  (lame, 
.  every  tide,  at  every  hour, 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower, 
The  rodu  ranaic'il  ihc  &une. 


Ofi  has  he  traced  the  cbmned  n 
Oft  dimb'd  LIS  crest,  ot  paced  il  r 

Yet  nothing  inighl  explore:. 
Save  thai  the  crags  so  rudely  pile 
At  distance  seen,  iesenit4uic«  wil 

To  a  rough  fonnss  bon. 
Vet  stiU  his  watch  the  Wanioe  k 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  setddiB  1 

And  drinks  but  of  the  WeD  ; 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  bid. 
And  when  the  evening  gaie  a  dl 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 
Like  hermit  poor  lo  bid  Ids  bcail . 
And  tell  bis  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Lovoking  every  saint  at  Deed, 

For  aid  to  bum  hit  ^xJL 


And  now  the  moon  hei  orb  bas  U 
And  dwindled  to  ■  silrer  ihiKil. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o'er  its  curve  carening  6 
Before  the  fory  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clonib  M*  dri« 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  tin  Ui 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  IW, 

And  down  the  lorrenla  a 

Mutler'd  the  distant  tbandei  d 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  wju 

A  sheet  of  ilchtning  flonii 
De  Vaux,  within  bis  mountain  cai 
(No  human  step  the  storm  dan 
To  muody  meditation  gare 

Each  facDlly  of  loal. 
Till,  luil'd  by  distant  torrent  » 
And  the  sad  winds  Uiat  whbtk 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  mttsiiig  < 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 


'Twos  then  was  heard  a  heaty  tG 
(Sound,  strange  and  (cutfiil  II 

'Mongst   desert    hills,    whet^  1 
around. 

Dwell  liut  the  gorcock  anil  the  d 
As,  staning  from  his  ciiuch  of  fcit^ 
Again  he  heard  in  clangor  sLtm, 
'nas.&se^tnd.saleDia  (wdl,- 
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e  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 
ome  proud  minster's  pealing  clock, 
>r  city's  lamm-bell.  • 

thought  was  Roland's  first  when 

feU, 

t  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 
Tpon  his  startled  ear  ? 
.nder  warrior  were  I  loth, 
ust  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 
t  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

VII. 

^ely  was  the  mingled  thrill 
:hased  that  momentary  chill, 
or  Love's  keen  wish  was  there, 
ager  Hope,  and  Valour  high, 
he  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 
hat  bum'd  to  do  and  dare, 
from  the  cave  the  Warrior  rush'd, 

ere    the    mountain-voice     was 

hush'd, 

liat  answer'd  to  the  knejl ; 
mg  and  far  the  unwonted  sound, 
ng  in  echoes  round  and  round, 
/as  toss'd  from  fell  to  fell ; 
}laramara  answer  flung, 
>risdale-pike  responsive  rung, 
^bert  heights  their  echoes  swung, 
LS  far  as  Derwent's  delL 

Vlll. 

npon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
Inight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed, 
ill  all  was  hush'd  and  still, 
he  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 
fie  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 
5  course  along  the  hiU. 
on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
it,  as  of  reflected  flame, 
.nd  over  Legbert-head, 
by  magic  art  controU'd, 
;hty  meteor  slowly  roU'd 
s  orb  of  fiery  red  ; 
wouldst  have  thought  some  demon 
dire 
mounted  on  that  car  of  fire, 

0  do  his  errand  dread. 

1  the  sloping  valleys  course, 
icket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse, 

le  and  Scrae,  *  and  Fell  and  Fqrce,  + 
.  dusky  light  arose  : 

lank  ofJocwestooest.      f  Waterfall. 


Displayed,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene ; 
Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen. 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green. 
In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

IX. 

De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set. 
At  eve.  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound. 
And  seen  but  crags  at  random  flung, 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung. 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour? — 
A  banner'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam. 
With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast. 
And  barbican  %  and  ballium  §  vast. 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  streaoL 
'Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crenell  ||  and  parapet  appear. 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 
Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view, 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 


Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush, 
O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  briar  and 
bush ; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped. 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread. 
He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn. 
And,  on  the  mountain-echoes  borne, 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumj)et  note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound  ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward. 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  cliallenge-blast  again. 

But  answer  came  there  none ; 

X  The  outer  defence  of  the  castle  gat^ 
I  Fortified  court 
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And  'mid  tbe  mingled  wind  and  rain. 
Darkling  he  KHight  the  vale  in  vain. 

Until  (be  dawning  shuae  ; 
And  when  it  dawn'ii,lhat  wondrous  ^glit 
Kstinctly  «en  by  meteor  light. 

It  «U  hftd  pus'd  away  I 
And  tbU  enchanted  aimint  once  mare 
A  pile  oTgivute  fniipiicnts  bore, 

As  at  the  dose  of  dny. 

Sted'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vanx's  heart 
Scom'd  from  hisvenl'mnaijucslio  part, 

He  walks  tbe  vale  once  mote  ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day, 
That  sliaitei'd  pile  «■  rocks  su  cray. 

Hems  bul  (he  torrent'*  roar. 
Till  when,  thrDOgh  hills  of  aiure  borne, 
""  e  moon  renevrd  her  silver  hoin, 
jost  at  the  time  her  waning  lay 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

Adown  the  vole  the  vapours  float. 
And  cloudy  undulationi  moat 
riial  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note, 

As  round  '\ss  base  they  close; 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stem  and  shaggy  ride, 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide 

Tbe  rock's  majestic  isle; 
It  seem'd  a  ral  of  filmy  lawn. 
By  some  fantastic  £uty  drawn 

Around  enchanted  pUc 

The  breeie  came  softly  down  llie  brook. 
And,  siting  u  it  blew, 
I    The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 

And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 
I  ReneVd  that  wondrous  view. 

Pot,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
I    The  genlle  breeze,  yet  ofl  it  waved 
Its  inBnI]e''s  dewy  fold  ; 
And  still,  wben  abook  that  filmy  screen, 
Wirre  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen, 
And  f>otbic  baltlcmcnu  between 
Tbeii  gloomy  length  DuroII'd. 
!    Speed,  spc«l,  De  Vaux,  ere  on  thine  c)rc 
I    Oiicc  more  the  fleetinc  vision  die  1 
—The  gdlant  hnighl  can  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  tbe  hound 
'.-:  opening,  and  the  bom  is  wound. 
Careers  tbe  hnnler'*  M«ed. 


'd  aidier**  tiafi  ( 
Bflt  ere  tbe  mound  he  could  anaii 
The  rodis  their  shapeless  fcov  iq 
And,  mocking  loud  hii  labour  vai 
The  muuDlain  spirits  Uocfa'd. 
fat  up  the  echoing  dell  was  boi 
Their  wild  nnciulbly  shout  ef  m 

Wmlh  wBx'd  the  Warrjar.— "Aw  1 

d  by  the  enemies  of  men, 
Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  hjaiLOaiil 
Is  haunted  by  malicious  by? 
Is  Triermain  become  yotu  tam^ 
De  Vaux  yoar  sconT    FoIk  & 

weWily  enrtal-me  he  tare; 
The  balehil  bh>.:> 
And  the  lougli  ^'. 
WOToftinScu 
Backward  his  =,\^  • 

And  at  the  rocL.  ;:,.  .,,.,-. 

Juit  where  one  ciag's  pruic\:ted  ue 
Hiinc  proudly  belancM  o  er  tha  >a 
Hurld  with  man  force,  llic  v 

Rent  a  huge  fiagtneDt  of  (he  rocL 
If  b^  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  lo 
Or  if  tbe  blow  dissolvol  some  ipeQ 
But  down  the  headlone  ruin  msc 
With  cloud  of  dosl  uid  Ba^offfa 
Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  couni 

Cnisb'd  lay  tbe  copse,  tlie  eafll 

Till  staid  at  length,  the  rain  dm^ 
Comber'd  the  torrent's  rocky  bed. 
And  lade  the  waters'  b^h-awol*  li 
Seek  other  passage  for  iu  pdde. 


When  ceased  thai  thunder.  Trie 
Survey'd  tbe  mound's  rude  biial 
And,  lo'.  the  ruin  bad  bud  ban^ 
Hewn  in  the  stonev  a  windif^*  st 
Whose  moss'd  and  fractuicd  stepa  n 


Then 


lend 


19  then 
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t,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 
1  three  lances'  length  arose 
he  CasUe  of  Saint  John  ! 
sty  phantom  of  the  air, 
^eor-blazon*d  show  was  there ; 
ming  splendour,  full  and  ftsdr, 
he  massive  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

ctled  high  and  proudly  tower*d, 
d  by  ponderous  flankers,  lower'd 
he  portal's  gloomy  way. 
rh  for  six  hundred  years  and  more, 
ength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's 
roar, 

mtcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 
[ad  sufier'd  no  decay  : 
om  the  eastern  battlement 
et  had  made  sheer  descent, 
down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 
1  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 
s  of  violence  or  of  time 
Fnfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
f>eless  characters  of  yore, 
ate  this  stem  inscription  bore  : — 

XVL 

ence  waits  the  destined  day, 
i[th  can  clear  the  cumbered  way. 
or,  who  hast  waited  long, 
of  soul,  of  sinew  strong, 
;iven  to  thee  to  gaze 
e  pile  of  ancient  days. 
*  mortal  builder's  hand 
mduiinfi;  fabric  plann'd ; 
ind  sigu,  word  of  power, 
the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower, 
it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round, 
»art,  turret,  battled  mound, 
no  more  !    To  cross  the  gate 
to  tamper  with  thy  fete ; 
^h  and  fortitude  were  vain, 
it  o'er — and  turn  again." — 

XVII. 

it  would  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold, 
lat  my  frsune  were  bent  and  old, 
ny  thin  blood  dropp'd  flow  and  cold 
^5  iQcie  in  tlmw  ; 


But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance. 
Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 
And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance, 

I  mock  these  words  of  awe  ! " 
He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  ^ve  way, 
And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray. 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw  ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road. 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain, 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Retum'd  their  surly  jar. 
**  Now  closed  is  the  gm  and  the  prey 
within 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf's 
skin. 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast" 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went. 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent 

XVIIL 

Unbarr'd,  unlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall. 

And  towers  of  varied  size, 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme. 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise  ; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 
An  inner  moat ; 
Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings. 
Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings. 
And  down  fedls  helm,  and  down  the 

shield, 
Rcrugh  with  the  dints  of  many  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl'd  hair, 
When,  all  unarm'd,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gipon's*  under- vest, 
*  A  son  of  dcya\Atl,  Hiom\)KSftaiiCi  ^ficift  vrcfiKNx. 
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WhoH^  iullicd  buff  the  sable  lUini 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  ret&iiu, — 
Roland  De  VauK  upon  ihe  brim 
Of  the  broad  moal  stood  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 
Accoutred  thus  be  dared  Ihe  tide. 
And  soon  he  reach'U  the  farther  side, 

Aad  enter'd  sooa  Ihe  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walla  so  wide 
Wen  bluon'd  all  with  feals  of  pride. 

By  warrior's  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  they  countered  here, 

While  irumpets  secm'd  lo  blow  ; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear. 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe. 
Braved  tbe  tierce  gnflbn  in  his  ire, 
Oi  faced  the  dragon's  breath  of  tire. 
5tTwigeinlheiraTins,andstrangcin  bee, 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race. 
Whose  deeds  of  amu,  and  race,  and  name, 
Fofgotlen  lon{;  by  later  lame. 

Were  here  depicted,  to  ippa! 
Those  of  an  age  d^eneralc. 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  &te 

In  thia  enchanted  halL 
For  some  short  space,  Ihe  ventutous 

With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight. 
Then  sought  the  chamber's  opper  end. 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 

To  im  aich'd  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window -grate. 

And  eie  he  ventured  more. 
The  Ballani  Knight  look  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket'Window  through. 

0,  for  his  arms  \  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  \ — 
He  spied  a  slalely  gallery  ;  all 
(If  snow-while  marble  was  Ihe  wall. 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor ; 
And,  eonlrasl  strange  1  on  either  hand 
I'hcre  stood  array'a  in  sable  band 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore; 
A  nd  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led, 
\  \  eld  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, 
For  the  leash  that  bonnd  these  motuters 


Was  but  oT  p 
Each  Maiden's  dorl  bguboric  Tvt 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  sod  bra 

And  limbs  of  shapdy  jet] 
White  was  ihdt  vest  and  tuii«D'« 
On  arms  and  ankles  Hogs  oT  gold 

In  savage  pomp  wvre  kI; 
A  quiver  on  Iheir  shoulders  lay. 
And  in  their  hand  an  asaguy. 
Such  and  so  silent  siood  thiy  then 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hopad 
He  saw  a  band  of  slatnei  rare, 
Station'd  the  gazer's  soul  to  mm*  ; 

But,  when  ihe  wicket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  Ar~ 
RolI'd  his  grim  eye.  and  spicsd  U 


A  wild  and  dismal  warning  s< 

"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  bufc 
Dread  the  spell  of  Dahvmajf 

Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,  * 
Daughters  of  the  burning  ibj  I 

"When  the  whirlwind's  gusts  ate  Itl 
ing. 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braM  \ 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillan  r«elin^ 

Join  the  measure  that  we  trei^  ' 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  d 

And  the  stars  are  icd  to  s«e, 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Sitoe^ 

Music  meei  Ibr  neb  *s  we. 

"  Where  tbe  shatter'd  colnmtis  B^ 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  bet 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  myslerions  riles  hath  seA< 
Oft  be  cons  the  prayer  ofdeaA, 

To  Ihe  nations  preaches  doom. 
'Airael's  brand  hath  left  the  sll    ■' 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  lot 

"  Ours  the  scoipion,  ours  the  k 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  Ijgtr  of  the  brakes 
Ail  thai  plagues  the  sons  of  mi 
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e  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 
lence  that  wastes  by  day — 
the  race  of  Zaharak ! 
the  spell  of  Dahomay ! " 

XXIL 

h  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 
I  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 
:  was  ere,  faint  and  still, 
the  far>resounding  song, 
/et  the  distant  echoes  roll^ 
arrior  communed  with  his  souL 
len   first  I  took  this  venturous 
quest, 

wore  upon  the  rood, 
*  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 
>r  evil  or  for  good, 
ivard  path  too  well  I  ween, 
nder  tearful  ranks  between  ; 
n  unarmM,  'tis  bootless  hope 
gers  and  with  fiends  to  cope — 
I  turn,  what  waits  me  there, 
mine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 
onclusion  let  me  try, 
Jioose  howe*er  I  list,  I  die. 
d,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame ; 
,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
>r  death  I  hold  my  word  ! 
lat  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 
down  a  banner  from  the  wall, 
tered  thus  the  fearful  halL 

XXIII. 

i  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 
arthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo ! 
er  side  a  tiger  sprung — 
:  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
idy  banner,  to  engage 
ingling  folds  the  brutal  rage ; 
ht-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
ck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair, 
h  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone, 
nchant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone, 
ily  brethren  rampM  and  yell'd, 

slight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 
W  their  ranks,  the  dangerous 
oad 

though    swift,   the    champion 
(trode. 

the  gallery's  bound  he  drew, 
ss'd  an  open  portal  through  ; 


tt 


And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore, 
While^  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and  roar. 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

"  Hurra,  hurra !  Our  watch  is  done ! 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  northern  day, 
Farewell,  £u%well !  Hurra,  hurra  ! 

"  Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"  Warrior !  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part. 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial. 
Where  resistance  is  deniaL 

"  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay  ! 

Mount  the  winds !  Hurra,  hurra ! " 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray. 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers 
wide 
The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came. 
That  flash'd  with  such  a  brilliant  flame. 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  earth  incorporate,  sleeps ; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray. 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand. 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye. 
That  fringes  oft  a  thtmder  sky  ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  coUou  uVLt\&\xMxA>^fsa\d^  \ 
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Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  wu  shy. 

To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye, 

Folded  thdrirais.and  supplianl  kneel'd, 

And  thus  their  profTi;i'd  gilis  lerekl'd. 


Sec  the  treasnrra  Merlin  piled, 
;  for  Anhur'i  child. 
B.iilie  m  Wealth's  unbounded  stream, 
Wc^lh  that  A  vuice  ne'er  could  dream  I " 

"  See  these  ciols  of  virgin  gold  J 
Sevcr'd  from  the  sparry  moald, 
Nnture's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bode  them  lie ; 
And  ibelr  orient  smile  <an  win 
Kings  to  sloop,  uui  siinu  to  wt." — 

"  See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 
These  were  tears  by  Naisd*  wept 
For  the  loss  of  MarineL 
Tritons  in  the  siItw  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  nUte 
As  the  teeth  ol  Amphilrile." — 

THIRD  UAIDEK. 

"  Does  a  livelier  hue  delight ! 
Here  arc  mbies  bUiing  bright, 
Mae  the  eiDcrald's  Eury  green. 
And  the  topai  glows  between  ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite." — 

FOVRTII  U  At  DEN. 
"  Leave  these  mms  of  poorer  shine. 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  I 
WhilF  their  glories  I  expand. 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
,  Hid-day  snn  and  diamond's  bhue 
■""  d  the  [a«h  behoidei'a  gaie." — 

{•Warrior,  sair.  the  splendid  store  ; 
Would  'twere  all  onr  nHnintams  bore  ! 
le  ihouJd  De'er  in  fiiture  story, 
\  Pern,  thy  peiish'd  glory  1 " 


O'ci 

De  Vaui  of  weallh  saw  ni 
Save  In  purvey  him  arms  anil  >li 
And  all  the  ore  be  deicn'd  to  ha 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  h^s  hu  m 
Thui  gently  puling  (rom  thd(  b 
He  leit,  urunoved,  the  florae  ef  gol 


On  right  and  left,  a  fair  ai 


In  long  perspective  view  dofiiai'd 
.^llew  and  bowers,  (of  cbd  at  oad 

But,  fall  in  fmil,  a  Aoot, 
Low-brnw'd  and  dark,  scem'd  as  it 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  i/itud, 

Whose  memoTT  was  lu  mow 


Here  slopp'd  De  Vaui  an  insUU' 
To  bathe  nis  nrnJird  Lipb  aiKl  faai. 

And  moik'd  icilh  weU-plMud' 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream, 
In  ninbow  hues  the  daaling  b^B 

Of  that  gay  summer  iky. 
His  senses  fell  a  mild  conttnl. 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  Mni 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  reci^Tca 
The  muse  that  the  greenwood  Imv 

Make  to  the  breexex'  sigh. 


1  he  half-shul  en  oi 

Fair  apparitions  in  the  w 

,   As  if  ue  Nym]^  d  Si  ~ 
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Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade, 
These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold, 

Who,  late  at  bashhil  distance  staid, 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood 
shade. 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw, 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe. 

Again  stand  doubtful  now? — 
AK,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers ! 
That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  be  ours. 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow, 
O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs  were  fashioned  fair  and  free, 
In  nature's  justest  symmetry ; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odours 

graced. 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist : 
Id  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  bennan  lent  each  shapely  nail. 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 
In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er, 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch. 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Too  much — yet  promised  more. 


XXXI. 


M 


n 


Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay,' 
Thus  they  sung,  '*  thy  toilsome  way. 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here ; 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
I     Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we, 
To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee. 


Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart. 
For  the  assagay  or  dart. 
Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes. 

"  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay. 
Rest  tUJ  evaang  steal  on  day; 


Stay,  O,  stay  I—  in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 
Spread  the  feast  and  All  the  wine, 
Cnarm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine. 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night 
Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love. 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread. 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  ? 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  Warrior,  —si 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXII. 

O,  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme. 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebuke. 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time ; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip. 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip. 
And  press'd  another's  proner'd  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through  ; 
"Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "adieu,  adiei 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way, 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay  ; 
"  Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  !" 

XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vaux  through  darl 
some  ways 
And  ruin'd  vaults  has  gone. 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder' d  maze. 

Or  safe  retreat,  seemM  none,  — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air, 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine- fires  glare, 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show'< 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  roa( 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun. 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  \ 
s\i\m. 
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These  icenes  of  desolate  despair. 
These smotherineclouds of  poisoa'd  air. 
How  eladly  had  De  Vaun  exchanged, 
Thou^  'tweie  lo  face  yon  tigers  ranged ! 

Niy,  loothfiil  bards  have  said. 
So  pcrilour  his  stole  seeni'd  now. 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbonr  bougli 

Widi  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyfol  sound  !  at  distance  near 
A  Cnimptn  flaurisb'd  lead  and  dear. 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 
Seem'd  thus  lo  chide  hit  lo^ng  way. 


"  Son  of  Iltmonr,  theme  of  story. 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye  ! 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise  ; 
'Tis  Ambition  bids  Ihee  rise; 
"  He  thai  would  her  heights  aseend. 
Many  a  wea.ry  step  roust  wend  ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  Iries  ; 
Thus  Ambition's  minloiu  rise 
"  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  roood  brooks  no  delay  ; 
Umsp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch's    power,    and    Conqueror's 

glory  ! " 
It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  sleep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found, 

And  then  a  turret  alah'; 
Hor  climb'd  he  far  its  sleepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air, 
And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given. 
That  cheer'd  him  with  the  tight  of  heaven. 

AC  lei^lh  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress'd 
Where,  as  lo  greet  imperial  guest. 
Four  Maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 

Was  bound  with  golden  zaae. 

Of  Europe  seem'd  (he  damsels  ill ; 
The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Uaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Hcrbonow'd  lur  of  awe  belie  ; 


WMle  ivory  skin  and  licss  of  gold, 
_JI^  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 
^£     For  dooghter  of  AWutie. 


These  maidem  bore  a  royal  robe, 
W  ith  crown,  wi  lb  sceptre,  and  with  gh 

Emblems  of  empery  ; 
The  fourth  a  space  behind  (hop  Hoi 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ccstuy. 
Of  merry  En^nd  sh«,  in  dres 
like  ancient  British  EtmideM, 
Her  hair  an  azure  lillei  bound. 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  ifac  erao 

And,  in  her  hand  ■lihplar'iC 
A  crown  did  that  foiitih  Maiden  bol 
But  unodorn'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

Of  glassy  laurel  made. 


At  onix  to  bnive  De  Vauz  knelt  A 

These  foremost  MaJdois  thnn 
And  proffer'd  sceptre,  rob«^  and  oi 

I  j^edom  and  seignone^ 
O'er  many  a  r^on  wide  and  ^l^ 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Attfant^  br 

Bui  homage  would  he  Doac;— 
"  Rather,"  hesaid,  "  I>e  VauawooUli 
A  Warden  of  the  Bnrder-ade, 
In  pUte  and  mail,  thaji,  rob«d  IB  f* 

A  monarch's  empire  own  ■ 
Ralher.  far  rather,  would  be  be 
A  &ee-born  knight  of  England  fis«; 

Than  sit  on  Despot's  thraoc" 
Sopau'dheon,  when  that  fiiaithH' 

As  starting  tmm  a  trance. 
Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid  ; 
Her  magic  touch  the  chordt  o'befi. 

Their  soul  awaked  at  onoi ' 

SONG   OV  THE   POORTH   UAtPKK 

"  Quake  to  your  fonndalioBS  daA 
Stalely  Towers,  and  Bannei'd  Kc 
Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moaa. 
As  Ibe  dreaded  step  ibey  own. 

"Fiends,  thai  wait  on  Merlin^ ■ 
Hear  (he  foot-fall  1  mark  it  wdl! 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abirNiL 
Bonne  ye  for  your  homewapd  icaT 

"  It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 
Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear; 
His,  who  halh  ibe  snare*  defled 
^V"^*^  Wdsm.'W  taJlKW  K 
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ur  foundations  deep, 
and  Turret  steep ! 
p !  and  totter,  Tower ! 
i*s  waking  hour." 


CXXVII. 

5   sung, 


the  venturous 


)wer,  where  milder  light 
imson  curtains  fell ; 
lade  the  hill  receives, 
when  twilight  leaves 
estem  swell. 
J  gazer  to  bewitch, 
store  of  rare  and  rich 
i  seen  with  eye  ; 
agic  skill,  I  wis, 
ling  that  living  is 
i  in  proper  dye. 
leep— the  timid  hare 
ag  upon  his  lair, 
rr  eyrie  fair 
le  earth  and  sky. 
:tured  rich  and  rare 
Manx's  eye-glance,  where, 
ig  in  the  fatal  chair, 
ing  Arthur's  child ! 
ger,  and  dismay, 
r  had  pass'd  away, 
It  fell  tourney-day, 
e  slept,  she  smiled : 
the  repentant  Seer 
lany  a  hundred  year 
Je  dreams  beguiled. 

XXXVIII. 

naiden  loveliness, 
ildhood  and  'twixt  youth, 
lir,  that  silvan  dress, 

ankles  bare,  express 
h's  tale  the  truth. 

garment's  hem 
I  made  purple  gem, 
er  of  command 
1  her  sleeping  hand  ; 

locks  dishevell'd  flow 
?earl  o'er  breast  of  snow  ; 
le  slumberer  seems, 
X  impeach'd  his  dreams, 
I  void  of  might, 
ler  charms  from  sight 


Motionless  a  while  he  stands, 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands, 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy. 
Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyncth*s  eyes. 

What  these  eyes  shall  tell.— 
"St  George!  St  Mary!  can  it  be, 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me ! 

XXXIX. 

Gently,  lo!  the  Warrior  kneels, 
Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals. 
Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp- 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp  ; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder ! 
Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep. 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 
Burst  the  Castle-walls  asunder ! 
Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 
Melt  the  magic  halls  away ; 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks. 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  arid  free  from  magic  power. 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day  ; 
And  round  3ie  Champion's  brows  were 

bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound. 

Of  the  green  laurel -bav. 
And  this  was  what  remain  d  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 
The  Garland  and  the  Dame : 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  meed. 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  deed. 
Except  from  Love  and  Fame  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I. 


My  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won,  ^ 
The  Minstrel's  task,  thou  knowst,  is 
done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run. 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said, 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed. 

When  tale  01  v\a.'^vL^'«N  V 
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Uvedlongond  blest,  loved  Tond  and  true, 


Along  Ibe  monDiuii  lone, 
Thit  laJry  fortress  often  mocks 
HU  gaxe  upon  the  castled  rodu 

Of  the  Valley  of  St.  John  ; 
But  never  nuin  since  brave  De  Vbdz 

The  charmed  portal  won, 
TIs  now  a  vain  illiuive  show, 
Tbflt  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glon 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown. 


But  see,  my  love,  where  (ar  below 
Oor  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow, 
The  whiles,  up-gazing  still, 
"  ""^iilals  eye  oursteepy  way. 


Marvelling,  perchance  ■* 


So  think  Ibe  valpr>— Life  •^Mk 

riiiL  ill  lliiii  jiiji  t I  iIiHiMm 

Of  laxnn  ud  «« t 
And,  01  beride  dMNIMpUbBa 
How  muy  better  ben  «ie  ifann 

To  sucb  coane  joys  ai  timi^— 
Dead  to  the  nobler  >enK  tibit  gtowt 
When  Datnra't  gnmder  acoMa  aada 
Bat  Lucy,  we  will  lore  tben  ]«, 
The  mountain'a  miity  otmnet. 

The  gTeai#Qod,  aad  tbe  wvU; 
And  love  the  mor^  Aat  of  tbor : 
Adventure  U^  of  other  dm 

By  sncienl  bMdm  b  told. 
Bringing,  percbanee,  like  my  poet  I 
Some  moral  tmtb  in  fictioo'i  veil; 
Nor  love  them  tei^  Ibat  o'er  Ik! 
The  evening  fareeMv  as  now, 
chill;— 

My  love  shall  wrap  bar  wan 
And.  fearless  of  the  alippcfj  wn. 
While  sife  she  nips  the  faeadtyta^J 

Shall  hai%  on  Artbm'i  am. 


THE   FIELD   OF   WATERLOO: 

A  POEM. 

"  Tibtt/ii  Valeit  hravtd young  Edward igentU  hand. 

And  Alhn-I  nish'd  on  Hmrj/i  icay  iBorn  band. 
With  Euro^'j  eiasfi  mtti,  in  f.rms  rmaan'J, 
YdiiDliH  Vfrii  boidarcktrs  long  Ihty  look' d. 
Not  Audlty'i  squirts  nor  Mowhra^i yeemm  brooi'd, — 
Tiey  laui  tktir  ttandard/all,  and  Uft  tluir  mmarck  bound. " 

Akensidk. 
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I 
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1'  THE  FOLLOWING  VERSES  ' 

ARE  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED  ay         \ 
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'  THE  AUTHOR,     i 


!  •  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tl  maybe  lom,  afolosyfir  Ihi  imftrfalioni  of  Hit  Patm,  Ikat  it  taat  (em 
hattily,   end  during  a  skari  lour  upon  Ike  CaHtinenl,  when  the  Amthar't  It 
■    iBirt  liaMi  Is  frrgutnl  inlerruption  ;  but  ill  bal  apetegy  i\  that  it  wai  arrxOi 
I    thtfarfta  efoisitlins  Ihf  iVaUrloe  Subitriptien. 
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I. 

Fair  Brussels,  thou  art  fkr  behind, 
Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
PealM  over  orchard  and  canal, 
>\'ith  voice  prolonged  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  bL  Michael^s  tower ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now, 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around. 
With  birch  and  darl^me  oak  between. 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen. 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  acwenturous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
>«o  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way, 
No  streamfet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd  ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we 

tread, 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade, 
Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost 


II. 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds  ; 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads. 

And  corn-fields  glance  between ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the   hook'd   staff  and  shortened 
scythe : — 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 
Placed  close  within  destruction  s  scope, 
I  Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen  ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane  : — 
t<et  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 


I 


For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine. 
And  disproportion'd  spire,  arc  thinCi 
Immortal  Waterloo  ! 

III. 

Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  hig 
The  sun  has  scorchM  the  autumn  sky, 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bougl 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on — yon  shattcr'd  hedge 
Crests  the  sofl  hill  whose  long  smool 
ridge 

Looks  on  the  field  below. 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 
Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  aga 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain. 

Forms  an  opposing  screen. 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  groun< 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  coursci 

tread ; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  wide  stubble-ground  ; 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  ther 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found, 
Save  where,    from    out    her   shatter 

bowers. 
Rise  Ilougomont's  dismantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  sec'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scci 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been? 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
"The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  laleW  WcVWetCd  ol  \V&  ^^tv% 
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And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain. 

When  harvest-home  was  nigh. 
On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground, 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw ; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch'd  by 

flame, 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came, 
And  toil'd  the  kcrchiefil  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw." 

V. 

So  deem'st  thou — so  each  mortal  deems. 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems : — 

But  other  harvest  here, 
Than  that  which  peasants  scythe  de- 
mands, 
Was  gathered  in  by  sterner  hands. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  ! 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripcn'd  grain  ; 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  gha-^lly  harvest  of  the  fray, 

The  corpses  of  the  slain. 

VI. 

Ay,  look  again — that  line,  so  black 
And  trampled  marks  the  bivouac, 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  arliller)'s  track, 

So  often  lost  and  won ; 
Anr]  close  l>eside,  the  harden'd  mu<l 
Still  allows  where,  fctlock-deep  in  blood. 
Till.-  ficraMlragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

l).i>IiM  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
Tlic^c  spi;ts  of  excavation  tell 
'I  he  r;iv.i;^o  of  the  bursting  shell — 
AvA  fcL-r.^t  thou  n<^t  the  tainted  steam, 
That  rocks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound? 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Camaj;e  has  rei)lenis]rd  there 

Her  garner-house  profound. 

VII. 

Far  other  har\'est-home  and  feast, 
Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  re- 
/■  leased, 

On  these  scorchM fields  wctcVtxonvtvX 


\ 


Death  hover*d  o'er  the  maddening  n 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banqaet  oat 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolline;  smoke  the  Demoo'n 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  cspj; 
Well  could  his  car  in  ecstasy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the  btj- 
From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bn| 
From  charging  squadrons*  wiM  Inn 
From  the  wild  dang  that  mark'd  fl 
way,— 

Donim  to  the  dying  groan. 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay, 

When  breath  was  all  bat  ilon. 

VIII. 

Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mortal  lift^ 
Feast  on  !— but  think  not  that  a  stii 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  vkf 

Protracted  space  may  last ; 
The  deadly  lug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strencAr 

And  cease  when  these  arc  |«t 
Vain  hope  .'—that  morn's  o'erclowi" 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  bc{B 

Ere  he  attained  his  height, 
And  through  the  war-smoke,  vofaa 

high, 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cr}-, 

'i'hough  now  he  stoops  to  nigH 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dna 
Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  hca 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fetl ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  dreir, 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  noL 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  Jk 

For  all  that  war  couM  k\o 
Of  skill  and  force  was  provt*d  ili.i:  4 
And  tumM  not  vet  the  doubtful  iv» 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

I.X. 

Pale  Brussels  !  then  what  thoughts  * 

thine. 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came ! 
Each  bup^her  held  his  breath,  tohci 
These  forerunners  of  liavoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  m 
WVvcw  xoUva^  through  thy  stately  sir 
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vounded   showM   their  mangled 

q)light 

sn  of  the  nnfinish'd  fight, 

om  each  anguish -laden  wain 

ood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  mn ! 

)ften  in  the  distant  drum 

'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come. 

Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band, 

high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 

thee,  fair  City!  From  von  stand, 

ent,  still  his  outstretch  d  hand 

)ints  to  his  prey  in  vain, 

maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 

1  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

e  fires  the  fight  again. 

3n ! "  was  still  his  stem  exclaim  ; 
rent  the  battery's  jaws  of  fiame  ! 
ish  on  the  levell'd  gun  ! 
el-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  ! 
lulan  forward  with  his  lance, 
lard  —  my  Chosen — charge  for 
France, 

■ance  and  Napoleon  ! " 
.nswer'd  their  acclaiming  shout, 
»g  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
)ravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
te  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share. 
E,  his  country's  sword  and  shield, 
the  battle-front  reveal'd, 
danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 
ime  like  a  beam  of  light, 
)n  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
ers,  stand  firm  ! "  exclajmed  the 
Chief, 
LHiiland  shall  tell  the  fight !  " 

XI. 

ic  the  whirlwind — like  the  last 

cest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 

Tie  the  whirlwind — steel -gleams 

broke 

;hlningthroug1itherollingsmoke; 

le  war  was  waked  anew, 

hundred   cannon-mouths  roar'd 

loud, 

jm  their  throats,  with  flash  and 

cloud, 

leir  showers  of  iron  threw. 

1  their  fire,  in  full  career, 

on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 


The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  roll'd  along, 
F'orth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and 

flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XII. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'd 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forwani  footstep  staid, 
As  dropped  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 
Fast  they  renew'd  each  serried  square  ; 
And  on  the  wounded  a.nd  the  slain 
Closed  their  diminish'd  files  again. 
Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths 

three. 
Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once  ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell, 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell, 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  disciphne  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering 

flanks. 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The   clash   of   swords— the    neigh    of 

steeds — 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade. 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade; 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way. 
And  while  amid  their  scatterM  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear, 
lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier. 
Horsemen  and  foot, — a  mingled  host 
Their  leaders  iaVVu,  \>\€\t  %V;«\^.•aL\^^Vs^^« 


O  Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim  j^^l 

Hath  wrought  thy  host  this  hour  of      gju 

shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will      j^^ 
bide  But 

The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide  ? 
Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levelFd  steel, 

Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye  Spu 

Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afar,  Has 

And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war, 

And  other  standards  fly  ? —  Excl 

Thmk  not  that  in  yon  columns,  file  Wni 

Thy  conquering  troops  from  Distant 
Dyle— 

Is  Bincher  yet  unknown  ?  But  ^ 

Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  still,  j^qV 

(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill, ) 
What  notes  of  hate  and  vengeance  thrill       Upoi 

In  Prussia's  trumpet  tone  ? —  jhe  i 

What  yet  remains  ? — shall  it  be  thine  ' 

To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line  And, 

In  one  dread  effort  more  ? —  Obic( 

The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved,  ] 

And  thoa  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved      So  m 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore,  :   wiici 

Ambition's  dizzv  paths  essay'd,  |   Qf  ^-j 

And  with  the  gladiators*  aid  j 

For  empire  enterprised — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  plavM. 
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ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 

inous,  when,  all  bereft 

,  the  valiant  Polack  left — 

ft  by  thee — found  soldier's  grave 

psic  s  corpse-encumber'd  wave. 

in  those  various  perils  past, 

red  thee  still  some  future  cast ; 

:  dread  die  thou  now  has  thrown, 

;  not  a  single  field  alone, 

ae  campaign — thy  martial  fame, 

npire,  dynasty,  and  name, 

!ave  felt  the  final  stroke ; 

ow,  o'er  thy  devoted  head 

5t  stem  vial's  wrath  is  shed, 

he  last  dread  seal  is  broke. 

xvn. 

live  thou  wilt — refuse  not  now 

these  demagogues  to  bow, 
bjects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
ihall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
wordy  theme  of  vain  debate. — 
il  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
icing  refuge  from  the  foe, 
>t  whose  neart,  in  prosperous  life, 
hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 
Lich  homage  hath  been  paid 
man  and  by  Grecian  voice, 
lere  were  honour  in  the  choice, 

it  were  freely  made, 
iafely  come — in  one  so  low, — 
t,  —  we  cannot  own  a  foe  ; 
h  dear  experience  bid  us  end, 
2  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend. — 

howsoe'er — but  do  not  hide 
in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
ile,  by  gifted  bard  espied, 
hat  "  yet  imperial  hope  ; " 

not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound, 
se  ambition  from  the  ground, 
Te  yield  thee  means  or  scope, 
jty  come — but  ne'er  again 
type  of  independent  reign ; 
o  islet  calls  thee  lord, 
ive  thee  no  confederate  band, 
nbol  of  thy  lost  command, 
a  dagger  in  the  hand 
rom  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

XVIII. 

ven  in  yon  sequester'd  spot, 
worthier  conauest  be  thy  lot 
han  ytt  thy  life  has  known ; 


Conquest,  tmbought  by  blood  or  harm, 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  tmne  own. 
Such  waits  tnee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul. 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene : — 
Hear  this — from  no  unmoved  heart. 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou  might'st  have 
been! 

XIX. 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude. 
To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim. 
Not  the  full  hail  of^Europe's  fame. 
Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree, 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee. 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword. 
Well  may'st  thou  think,  "This  honest 

steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree, 
Ne'er  sheathed  imless  with  victory  I' 


i*t 


XX. 

Look  forth,  once  more,  with  soften'd 

heart. 
Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near. 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas !  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne  er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
•The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 
But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie ! 
O I  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil 
Shroud  Vvet  0am  loim  mv^  >»\sa!5^  \!^^ 
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ir  mark'st  the  Matron's  buisiing  tears 
Lreamwlientheitrickea  drum  she  heira  t 
If  iee'st  how  manlier  vkI,  uipprc^'d, 
:  labouring  in  a  fathers  breoal, — 


Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 
To  Brilnin's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 
l^d  there  tlieir  lost  immortal  cUims  1 
I   Thou  »wst  in  seas  of  gore  eicpire 
I   Redoubled  PicrOH's  soul  of  fire — 
Saw's!  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
Ail  that  ofPoNSONEV  coiild  die — 
'   Di£    Lancev    change    Love's   bridal- 
wreath. 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death — 
Saw'it  gallant  Miller's  Eulini;  eye 
Still  bent  where  Allwon's  bimneps  fly. 
And  Camebo.v,  in  the  shock  of  steel. 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochicl ; 
And  generous  (JoRlxlN,  'mid  the  strife, 
Fall  while  he  walch'd  his  leader's  life.— 
Ah!  though  her  guordiaa  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Utilain's  hero  throueh  the  field, 

Through  his  fHends  hearts  to  pierce  Ills 


Torgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay  \ 
\V1iomay¥OUrname5,youtnuQihers,say! 
What  lugl-strunu  haip,  what  lofty  line. 


Lighlty  ye  rose  thai  dawning  <h;, 
From  your  coll'  '  ' 
To  fill,  before 
The  bed  that  moming  canaM  koo 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  gRcn  vcA  n 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  iloen 
Till  time  shall  ccise  lo  nu : 
And  ne'er  beside  their  niible  gtti . 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  lo  cue 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  bran 

Who  fought  Willi   Wfll—j-tnt 

XXIJt. 
Farewell,  sad  Field!  whoK  _„— -_ 
Wears  dnolation's  vriiheriiif  tasc 
Long  shall  my  ntemoiy  ret^ 
Thy  ahallcr'd  huls  ami  iismplec 
With  every  martt  of  martial  wit 
1'bal  scalh:  thy  towers,  fiur  ll«d| 
" ""  though  thy  ganlert's  green  i 


The  blended  rage  of  shot  ami 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  puitt 
Their  fall  Ihv  hligbted  ^ii-irtm 
lias  not  luch  havoc  bought  ■  na 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  laine  T 
Yes — Agiucourt  may  be  (or^Ot. 
And  Cressy  be  an  unkaawn  spot. 

And  fileaheiin's  name  fac  — 
But  still  in  story  and  in  sode. 
For  many  an  age  remember^  1 
Shall  live  the  lowers  of  Hi 

And  Field  of  Wal    ' 


CONCLUSION. 

Stem  tide  of  human  Time  !  that  know'st  not  test,   ] 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  lo  the  lomb, 
Beot'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Sncoessive  generations  to  their  doom ; 
While  thy  capacious  atream  has  equal  room 
Pot  the  0iy  barit  where  Pleasure's  strearaets  ; 
And  for  the  ijrison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom, 
"Hie  fishcr-skifr.  and  bei^  that  bears  a  cinirt. 
^  wafting  onwiuAiiWvQQnKiiaiViiciA^oitLi — 
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Stem  tide  of  Time  !  through  what  mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven  ! 
For  ne'er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heaven. 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe, 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  where  we  have  striven, 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know. 
Until  the  awful  term  when  Thou  shalt  cease  to  flow. 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  ! — the  brave  fight 
Hast  well  maintain'd  tlirough  good  report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  might. 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  still ; 
Whether  the  banded  prowess,  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  agamst  thee  stood  array'd, 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  will, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the  blade. 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose. 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blaze  of  fame,  ^ 

While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath  its  ray. 
Where  first  the  soldier,  stung  with  generous  shame, 
Rivall'd  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  wash'd  in  foemen's  gore  unjust  reproach  away. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high. 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow. 
Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a  dragon  foe, 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic  might, 
And  to  the  gazing  world  mayst  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Knight, 
Who  quell'd  devouring  pride,  and  vindicated  right 

Yet  *mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquired. 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
*Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour  fired, 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired — 
'Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone. 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons  have  won. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There  is  a  mood  of  mind,  we  all  have  known, 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowVing  day, 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone. 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain. 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mbtuned  the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain, 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of  pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drearihood. 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain, 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath-cock's  brood ; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair. 
Whom  father  stem,  and  sterner  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare. 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay  prepare. 

Ennui ! — or,  as  our  mothers  callM  thee,  Spleen  ! 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare  device ; — 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I  ween. 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling  dice, 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcrack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  blotch 'd  pallet  thou,  mayst  claim. 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and  mice, 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic  name, ) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of  buxom  game. 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote  ! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once  ; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wrote. 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  bv  his  note. 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung ; — 
Ob  I  might  my  lay  be  rank'd  that  happvtt  V\s\.  «moi^\ 
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Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim, 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale. 
Displaying  on  the  conch  eadi  listless  liml\ 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim, 
And  doubtful  slumber  half  supplies  the  theme  ; 
While  antique*shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim. 
Damsel  ana  dwaH,  in  long  procession  gleam. 
And  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Reader's  dream. 

'Tis  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear. 
Albeit  outstretch'd,  like  Pope's  own  Paridel* 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  powerful  spell 
In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell. 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Orientsd  tale  of  Afirite  fdl, 
Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing'd  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  sober  reason  mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay ; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver  thought, 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 
These  few  survive — and  proudly  let  me  say, 
Court  not  the  critic's  smile»  nor  dread  his  frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renown, 
Than  Ennui's  yawning  smile,  what  time  she  drops  it  down. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 
List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son  ! 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain. 
And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  and  the  main. 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted  !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair. 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest, 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast : 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  bum'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  agam. 

II. 
On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known. 
The  winds  of  France  had  his  dinners  blown ; 
Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  had  foiay  d  on  ^toWS:^>NNL\ 
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But  upon  merry  En^land^s  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail*^d,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew. 

If  a  sail  but  gleam* d  white  gainst  the  welkin  blue, 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall, 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape. 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 

Bells  were  tolFd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung. 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  simg, 

"  Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind^s  ire !  '* 


III. 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well. 

That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwell. 

He  entered  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour, 

And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  train, — 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  Witikind  left  the  Humberts  rich  strand. 

And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northumberland. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age. 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought, 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 

Of  a  vassal  and  liegeman  of  Briton  s  broad  isle. 

IV. 

Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 

Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 

That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel. 

Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 

Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  "Witikind  led. 

Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead  : 

Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty  to  bear. 

Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair  ; 

He  lean'd  on  a  staff,  when  his  step  went  abroad. 

And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 

As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 

He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest. 

Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head, 

Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 

Saint  Cuthbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave. 

Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave. 

V. 

"  Thou  hast  murdered,  robb'd,  and  spoiFd, 

Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd  ; 

Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches  bum. 

Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  tunv  •,  \ 


/ 
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Fiends  hast  thou  worshipp'd,  with  fiendish  rite^ 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light : 
O  !  while  life  and  space  are  given, 
Tom  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven  I " 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised, 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  stedfastly  gazed  ; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tynt, 
My  fJEdth  I  will  leave,  and  Fll  cleave  onto  thine." 

VI. 

Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Type  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bridle  and  spear , 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  part, 
To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart : 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man, 
I.ess  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 
The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress'd  for  the  day. 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn  array : 
There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin  warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm. 
He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine, 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine ; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race. 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 
But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte  s  look, 
V  Thit  the  priest  who  baptized  him  grew  pale  and  shook ; 

And  the  old  monks  muttcr'd  l>eneath  their  hood, 
"  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good  !  '* 

VIT. 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite, 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the  rite ; 
The  Prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride. 
And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne's  fair  side. 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind. 
Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen  bdiind  ; 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tjm  j  r 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lour, 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower  : 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there, 
Coimt  Witikind's  only  oflspring  and  heir. 

\^Ir. 

Young  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold, 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array, 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day  : 

His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all  unbraced, 

UncoveT'd  his  head,  and  l\^&  sAxvdal  unlaced  : 
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His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  sunirthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  dub  in  his  hand  he  bore. 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore ; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf^  and  her  wolf-cubs  twain. 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  p^reeting  his  fother  he  made, 

Noae  to  the  Bishop, — while  thus  he  said : — 

IX. 

•*  What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou. 

With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 

Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vow? 

Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known. 

Royal  Eric's  fearless  son, 

Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lord. 

Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 

From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore. 

And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 

With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull, 

Before  Odin*s  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Bull  ? 

Then  ye  worshipp*d  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  belong, 

With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the  strong ; 

And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk, 

Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk, — 

Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 

Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  wilt  thou  bear  ? 

Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  l)ower 

To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour  ? 

Oh  !  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  ! 

Each  Scalas  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  fame. 

And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father's  name  !  ** 

X. 

Ireful  \vaxM  old  Witikind*s  look, 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook  : — 

"  Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden'd  heart ! 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 

Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to  cease. 

Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace : — 

Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid. 

Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made. 

And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my  blade. 

But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe, 

And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will  show. 

Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth, 

W^ho  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  ? 

Hence  !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den  ; 

These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men." 

XL 
Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 
**  We  must  honour  our  sires,  if  we  fear  when  they  chide. 

\ 
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I 


For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 

I  was  rockM  in  a  backler  and  fed  from  a  blade ; 

An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  and  to  shont 

From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had  broke  out; 

In  th^  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip. 

And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  lip. — 

*Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast  barter*d  in  eld. 

For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine  ancestors  held. 

When  this  wol^" — and  the  carcass  he  flung  on  the  plaiiH — 

"  Shall  awake  and  give  food  to  her  nurshngs  again. 

The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 

Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adieu  1 " 

JCIL 

Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast. 

As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 

A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  ficmg, 

Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into  it  sprung. 

Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groan. 

When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown  ! 

The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand, 

15ut  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 

"  Let  him  pass  free  ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour, — 

But  he  must  own  repentance's  power, 
i  Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear, 

I  Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear." 

I  Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  his  father  is  gone 

I  Young  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  W^itikind's  son. 

'  XIIL 

[  High  was  the  feasting  in  Witikind's  hall, 

RevelI'd  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all ; 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
The  scandal,  which  time  and  instruction  might  cure : 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  first  to  restrain, 
In  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christen'd  Dane. 
The  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain'd  dry, 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry ; 
With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Finn, 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave  o'er, 
Outstretch'd  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd  the  hall  floor; 
And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wild  rout. 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thundered  without 

XIV. 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 

I^y  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  son  ; 

In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  Page  was  the  Frst, 

For  Harold  in  childhood  had  Ermengarde  nursed  ; 

And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should  roam. 

Unhoused  and  unlnendcd,  axv  exvVt  ^xow^  Vvowvt. 
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He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain, 

He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hole  and  pane  ; 

"And  oh  r*  said  the  Page,  "on  the  shelterless  wold 

Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold  1 

What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward  and  wild. 

He  endured  me  because  I  was  £rmengarde*s  child, — 

And  often  firom  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun. 

In  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden  I  run  ; 

I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 

I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  : 

For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  last  parting  breath. 

Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to  death. 

XV.  .      • 

"It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amain. 

As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  Durst  from  his  chain  ! 

Accursed  by  the  church,  and  expell'd  by  his  sire, 

Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire,  ] 

And  this  tempest  what  mortal  mav  houseless  endure  ?  \ 

Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor !  j 

Whate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here.**  « 

He  leapt  from  his  couch  and  he  grasp*d  to  his  spear  ;  • 

Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast.     Undisturb'd  by  his  tread,  J 

The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead  :  { 

'*  Ungrateful  and  bestial !"  his  anger  broke  forth,  ! 

**  To  forget  'mid  your  ^blets  the  pride  of  the  North ! 

And  you,  ye  cowl'd  pnests,  who  have  plenty  in  store. 

Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore." 

XVI. 

Then,  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse. 

He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's  purse  : 

Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  rooming  has  miss'd 

His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist : 

The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  ta'en, 

(Well  drench 'd  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand's  brain.) 

To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way. 

And  mounted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay. 

Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 

And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  has  pass*d. 

Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 

A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 

So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd. 

There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 

And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where  lay 

His  master.  Lord  Harold,  outstretch 'd  on  the  clay. 

XVII. 

Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  "  Stand  !" 

And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 

The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  his  purpose  told, 

Show'd  the  palfrey  and  proffer'd  the  gold.  \ 
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"Back,  bock,  and  home,  dioa  smple  bojr ! 

Thou  canst  not  share  my  cHef  or)oy: 

Have  I  not  muk'd  thee  wail  and  ay 

When  Ihou  hiist  seen  a  qianow  die  T 

And  canst  thoo,  as  my  follower  ihoold. 

Wade  ankle-deep  through  foemao't  bloM^ 

Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe, 

The  gods  abore,  the  fiends  below. 

And  man  on  earth,  more  haleTul  tttl^ 

The  vciy  foumnin-head  of  ill  I 

Desperate  of  life^  and  careless  of  death. 

Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  sUuighler,  and  scadte. 

Such  mu^l  thou  be  wiUi  me  to  roam. 

And  such  thou  canst  not  he — hadi,  and  htnoe  ! " 

KVllL 


And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vcw. 
But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  nrged  his  chum  : 
"Alasl  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak. 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermenearde'a  sake  ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gannar*!  &ilh. 
As  (o  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  dealh. 
Have  I  not  lisk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this  eold. 
This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  m>m  cold! 
And,  did  I  bsir  a  boier  mind, 
What  lot  remains  if  1  slay  behind  t 
The  priests'  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  death." 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 

The  Pa^e,  then  lum'd  his  head  avde ; 

And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  ilain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

"Art  thou  an  outcast,  then?"  quoth  be; 

"The  meeler  page  to  follow  me." 

Twerc  bootless  to  tell  what  clitne*  they  aoo^tK 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 

How  o(l  with  few,  how  oft  alon^ 

Fierce  Hamkl's  arm  the  field  halh  won. 

Men  swore  bis  eye,  Ihat  flash'd  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quench'd  with  dread. 

Bore  of)  a  light  of  deadly  flame. 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern. 

That  loved  Ihc  enuch  of  heath  and  fern 

Afar  from  hamlet,  lower,  and  town. 

More  ihan  W  icsl  otv  divsro  ilov^  ■, 
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That  stubborn  frame,  t]|at  sullen  mood, 

Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 

And  they  whisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiend  was  at  one 

With  Harold  tqe  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  ha4  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone. 

With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire, 

And  folded  hands  m  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aidingar's  brow; 

The  power  of  his  crozier  he  loved  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend  ; 

And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall. 

And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  his  calL 

"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishop  said, 

"  That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind's  dead  ? 

AH  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 

To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and  dole. 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  his  soul : 

Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad. 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God ; 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 

The  lands  of  the  Church  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 

May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands." 


(( 


XXI. 

AnswerM  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old, — 

Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold  ; 
Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fame. 
And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name : 
Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 
Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath. 
Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still, 
Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 
But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare. 
An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 
More  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  frown'd. 
And  murmur*d  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 
And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom. 
That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuthbert  resumed 
So  will'd  the  Prelate  ;  and  canon  and  dean 
Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


...  \ 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


*Tii  meny  in  gTceDwaoil, — thoB  nms 
ihe  old  lay, — 

In  the  glaiUonic  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  anJ 

spray 
Invites  to  forest  bower ; 
Then  reus  Ihe  ash  his  aiiy  crest, 
Hien  Ehines  Ihe  birch  in  »lv«  vest. 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is 

dresi, 
Atid dark  between  shows  the  oak's  protid 


Vet  the  broken  sonbcams  glance  between, 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green, 

\V  ith  brighter  tints  the  Hover  : 
Dull  15  the  heart  that  lovo  not  (hen 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  (;tcn. 
"'"  ;  and  led-deer  find  sheltering 


When  the  st 


l«ss  merry,  perclianre,  is  the  Elding  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gatherd 

When   the   greenwood  loses    the 


Of  frost -nipt  leaves  that  are  dit>pping 

Or  the  decp-mouth'd  ety  of  ihe  distiini 
bound 

That  opens  on  his  gome  : 
Vet  then,  luo,  1  love  the  forest  wide, 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride. 
And  gild  its  many-col nur'd  dde  i 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  tilverv  hare. 
In  vapoury  folds,   o'er  Ihe  Lindscipe 

ilr>>-s. 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze; 

Like  an  early  widow's  veil. 
Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays, 

OfbciDty  wan  atid  pale. 


Fair  Melelitl  was  a  tmei&MaA 
Her  father  a  rover  of  noEnwiiud  a 
By  forest  statutes  undianay'd 
Who  lived  by  bow  and  c 
Well  known  was'Wul(slsne'*'a>ch« 
By  merry  Tync  both  on  moo 
Tllruugh  wooded  ^^'ea^ialI:'s  gid 

Well  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  Inspass'd  on  » 

land  game. 
More  known  and  more  ffOT'd 

wiiard  fame 
Of  Jutu  of  Kookhope,   the  i 

Fear'd  when  she  liown'd  was  liec  t 

More  feai'd   when  in  wTSlIi 

For  then,  'twos  said,  moce  fgttol  c 

To  its  dread  aiui  her  s]>ctl-£laiK> 

Than  when  from   Wulfclane's  bt 

yew 

Sprung  forth  the  grey-gocw  d 


Vet  had  this  (ierce  and  dmtded 
So  Heaven  decrcfd,  a  dauehlet 

None  brighter  crowo'd  the ' 
In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  oi  ] 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier 

In  this  f^r  isle  been  b^. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  iir,  or  3^ 
Was  known  to  gentle  Mctelill.— 

A  simple  maiden  she; 
The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  (hat  \l 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the 

With  the  ^delong  glance  of  a  haid 
Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 

.So  youn^  so  simple  was  she  yet. 

She  scarce  could  childhood's  joys  fil 

And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  *« 
Beneath  the  greenwood  Mot, 

To  plait  the  rushy  coronet. 

And  braid  with  flowers  her  loda  i 
As,  when  in  infancy  ; — 

Vet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  pi 

The  early  dawn  of  stealing  lovi  " 
\  Kii',  — ■' '   -^    - 
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The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 
Chives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast, 
"Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest, 
I^t  none  his  empire  share. 


V. 

One  mom,  in  kirtle  green  array *d. 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray'd, 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung, 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  mimic  braid. 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 
Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  good-morrow  to  the  day. 

So  lightsomely  she  simg. 


VL 


t 


was   bom  in  gilded 


"Lord    William 

bower. 

The  heir  of  Wilton's  lofty  tower ; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To    roam    beneath    wild   Rookhope's 

brow  ; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
^Vith  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 
Yet  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
Th?t  pearl  the  locks  of  MetelilL 

"The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis. 
Saint  Cuthbcrt's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss  ; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be, 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me  ; 
for  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit. 
He  fain— but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

**  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale, 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail ; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  ?  it  cannot  be. 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me, 
Per  nought— oh  I  nought  of  frau  \  or  ill 
Can  William  mean  to  MeteliU  ! " 

VIL 

Sodden  she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  bjuMO,  «  glove  of  steel. 


Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid  ; 
Fearful  she  tumM,  and  saw,  dismayed, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd, 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray*d, 

His  surcoat  soil'd  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore, 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  knowi 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone 
"  Maiden,"  he  said, "  sing  forth  thy  gle< 
Start  not — sing  on — it  pleases  me.' 

VIII. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold. 
To  bend  her  knee,  ner  hands  to  fold. 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 
And  "  Oh  !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid. 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight ! 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told— 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold, 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bole 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell, 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  car ; 
Oh  !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight — his  laughter 

sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd  ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smooth'dhis  brows,  as  besthe  migh 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night. 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky. 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

"Damsel,"  he  said,  "  be  wise,  and  leai 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern  : 

From  distant  realms  1  come, 
And,   wanderer  long,  at   length  hai 

plann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek  ; 
She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek,— 

Ko  \0td\7  daccEvft  \ot  ici«  \ 


I 


Myself  am  loniethiiiB  rough  of  tnood. 
And  feci  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 
Aud  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  much  in  my  d^ee. 
Then,  auce  zoy  rwudem  say  my  face 
h  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 
For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 
Tis  meet  ihat  my  selected  bri<!e 

In  lineaments  be  fair  ; 
1  love  thine  well— lill  now  1  ne'er 
Look'd_jmticnl  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  teat 

Become  Ihy  beauty  rare. 
One  kUs— nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not  !— 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot, 
And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come, 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 


Bat  still  (he  loek'd,  howc-'er  dislrese'd. 
The  secret  in  her  bodinj;  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oil  forbade 
Her  steps  f^hould  stray  lo  distant  gUdc. 
Night  came— to  her  accuslomed  nook 
Her  dislafTagcd  Julia  look. 
And  by  the  lamp  9  imperfect  glow. 
Rough  Wulfstane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and 

Sudden  and  clamorous  from  the  groimd 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  honnd  ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lod^  alarms. 
And  Widfsiane  snatches  at  his  arms, 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door, 
And  that  grim  Warrior  pressed  the  floor. 


■'AU    peace    be    here— What !     none 

Dismiss  your  feira  and  your  surprise. 
'Tis  I— that  Maid  halh  told  my  tale, — 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail; 
It  recks  not— it  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  banil ; 
Harold  the  Daunlless  I,  whose  name 
Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiff's  shame." 
The  pareoti  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise  : 
IVuJfsUne,  to  quarrel  prompt  bepin 
[  The  stranger's  sat  and  thewes  \i  Man  i 


Hut  an  he  scann'd,  his  txiaa^ 
And  Irom  unequal  strife  be  ^ 
Then  titth,  to  blight  and  Hei_ 
The  harmful  curse  hom  Juut's 


And  to  the  Worricir  mild  ilic  < 
"Her  child  was  all  looj 

toy. 

The  rcfoge  of  a  maMcn  oj." 
Again,  "  A  powerful  baroo'stN 
Claims  in  her  heart  on  {me 
"  A  trifle — whisper  in  his  Cki, 
That  Harold  is  Bsuiiraberer* 
Daliled  at  length  slie  sought  4d 
"Would  not  the  Knighl  tiU 

Late  was  the  hour — he  there  d  . 
Till  mom,  Iheir  lodge's  hornoBt^ 
Such  were  her  words, — ha 


AppalVd  a  while  the  pnrcBts  si 
Then  changed  Iheir  (eat  lo  m 
And  foremast  fell  Iheir  won! 
( >n  unresisting  MeteliU  i 
Was  she  not  caution'd  sod  Cnl 
"  'd,  implored,  acM 


e  still  l< 


To  marshal  auch  misfbttuae  b 
"Hence,     mimon— to    illy    . 


Or  if  she  ga", 
Fierce  Harcl. 
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XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 
Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire ; 
**  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear, 
And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear  ? " 
Sullen  he  said,  "  A  man  contends 
With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and 

fiends  ; 
Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 
But  thou — is  this  thv  promise  fair, 
That  your  Lord  William,  wealthy  heir 
To  Ulrick,  Baron  of  Witton-lc-Wear, 
Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear  ? 
Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast'st  as  thine 
Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant*s  kine. 
His  erain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steep. 
Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep. 
And  hag-nde  some  poor  rustic*s  sleep  ? 
Is  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  fame 
Of  sorceress  and  witches  name  ? 
Fame,  which  with  all  men's  wish  con- 

Rpires, 
With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires, 
T<  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires? 
Out  on  thee,  witch  !  aroint !  aroint ! 
What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint? 
What  save  this  trusty  arrow*s  point, 
From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flics. 
And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

XV. 

Stem  she  replied,  "  I  will  not  wage 
War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage  ; 
But  ere  the  morrow's  sun  be  low, 
Wulfstane  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know , 
If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 
Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 
I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 
It  is  not  Harold's  destiny 
The  death  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 
But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 
(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon, 
Before  she  sink  behind  tne  dell,) 
Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
j    What  Jutta  knows  of  charm  or  spell." 
Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
Her  wayward  steps,  and  forth  she  went. 
And  left  alone  the  moody  sire, 
To  cherish  or  to  shikc  hit  ire. 


I 


XVI. 

Far  faster  than  belong'd  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And  cross'd  himself  and  stood  aghast 
She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 
H  is  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  sti 
By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groa 
They  made  her  hated  presence  knowi 
But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell. 
Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell,— 
For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  yell. 
The  black-cock  waked  and  faintly  cre^ 
Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curler 
Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heanl  the  raven's  croal 
The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  pre 
Glared,  scream'd,  and  start^  from  h 

way. 
Such  music  cheer'd  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone  : 
There,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  prais 
She  call'd  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

Introcation. 

"  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone. 
Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet. 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet. 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Christians'  hated  gore, — 
Hear  me  !  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 
Hear  me  !  mighty  Zemebock  ! 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown  ; 
1  lundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
( )ft  have  here  thy  praises  sung  ; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd, 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  stream'( 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone. 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own. 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock, — 
Hear — and  be  present,  Zemebock  ! 

"  Hark !  he  comes !  the  night-blast  co 
Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold  ; 
Tne  cloudless  moon  gri)ws  dark  and  dii 
And  bT\slV\i\^  VvtAi  ^xv^  <^M^vcv^\\\\^ck 
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I    Proclaim  the  Master  Deman  nigh,— 
Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die  1 
Lo  1  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head ; 
Thou  irfao  ridesi  the  tempest  dresd. 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak- 
Spare  me !  spare  me  1  Zcrnebock, 
"  He  eotnea  not  yet  1  Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  volatefs  nt  net  need  repay  * 
ThoH— ihttll  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend  !— 
I.et  others  on  thy  mood  ftllcnd 
With  piayer  ami  ritual — Jultn's  arms 
Aie  necromantii;  words  and  charms ; 
Mine  is  the  spdl,  Ibat,  atler'd  oncF> 
Shedl  wake  Thy  Master  from  his  trance. 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain. 
And   bunt    his   seven  ■  limes  -  twisted 

I    So !  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke? 
I  own  Ihy  presence,  Zetnebock. " — 


■'  Daughterof  dust, "the  Deep Vpiec  said, 
— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 
liuck'd  on  the  base  (hat  inaisive  stone. 
The  Evil  Deity  to  own,— 
"DauEhtcrof  dust!  not  mine  the  power 
Thon  seck'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour, 
'T»1xt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 
Waged  for  his  floul  and  for  his  life. 
And  fain  wanld  we  the  combat  wtn. 
And  snatch  him  in  )iis  hour  of  sin. 
There  is  a  star  now  rising  red, 
rhaltbreatshirawilhan  influence  dread:    [ 


Woman,  thine  arts  of  midke  w 
To  DSC  the  space  before  it  set. 
Involve  him  with  the  church  vt 
rush  on  adventurous  chance  his  lid 
Oursclf  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 
As  best  we  may,  thy  conoscb  qioet 
So  oeased  the  Vcnce ;  for  setcn  Ini 

Each  huntet  started  si  the  Mxind ; 

Bui  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 

lis  thunders  on  the  hill's  bnnrn  atfa 

"  And  is  this  all."  saiil  Jnlta  detfi. 
"Thatlhoucansl  leach  and  I  canle 
Hence !  to  the  land  of  fog  and  was 
There  filteil  is  thine  influence  jilui 
Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity .' 
But  De'eT  shall  Briton  bend  the  ktu 
Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 
She  stnick  the  aflai  with  liei  rod  ; 
Slight  u-BS  the  toneh,  as  when  al  in 
her  tardy  ste«d ; 


dell.- 


)  the  n 


Re-ccho'd  moorland,  rock,  and  Ml 
Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dull'd. 
Their  shores  the  sounding  nrsa  )a 
And  there  was  Hpple,  rage,  and  K 
But  on  that  lake,  to  dark  muI  1| 


L 


CANTO    THIRD. 


Crev  towers  of  Durham  I  there 
I  vicw'd  your  baltlcments  with  such  vague  hop^ 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  pnme  ; 
Nol  thai  e'en  then  came  within  fancy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  ot  cope  ; 
Yel,  gaiing  on  the  venerable  hall. 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  rn  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's  stall, — 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  deceirelh  all. 
Well  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  masuve  pUes, 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  Ibe  Scot. 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles. 
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Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallowed  spot, 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield. 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knightly  shield. 

Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another  clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time  ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepaire, 
Saw  Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  begirt  by  winding  Wear. 

II. 

Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeams  danced, 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank. 
And  fair  between  the  Gothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  front  and  flank. 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in  martial  rank, 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er  bush  and  bank 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep, 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long-resounding  sweep. 


III. 

The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round. 

As  if  in  revelry  ; 
Afar  the  bugles'  clanging  sound 
Caird  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound  ; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free. 
And  seem  d  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odours  from  the  spray. 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomely. 
The  scenes  which  morning  beams  reveal. 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel. 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  doflf'd  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride, 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside. 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by, 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down, 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  frown 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stem  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  iri«e  to  ask  it  now. 


IV. 

His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took. 
And  mark'd  his  master's  softening  loo 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subsid 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tide 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink, 
The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sinl 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford. 
And  often,  after  doubtful  pause. 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws ; 
Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  his  stem  lord,  thus  stood  the  squii 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye. 
That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shro" 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 

V. 

"  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengxutle, 
Offspring  of  prophetess  and  bard ! 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  orin 
W'ltH  8omc  \i\^  s\w2ffi  cA^^xcssLTtcsp 
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Strong,  deep,  Bud  powerful  1  Pealilroiiii 
Like  thai  luud  bell's  soitoraui  MUBd, 
Yel  wild  by  fits,  m  wiii^ii  the  lay 
Of  lurd  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
I  fisch  was  my  gnindiire  Erie's  sport, 
lii^lieD  (lawn  gleau'd  on  hit  martial  oour 
r  (h«   Scald,  vith  harp's  high 

■nDMn'd  the  chiefs  wha  slept  annuid; 
"ich'dan  the  spoils  of  wolTandbear, 
J  routed  like  lions  Irom  their  lair, 
n  rush'd  in  emulation  forth 

■e  theglorioa  uf  thcnorth.^ 
'  Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race, 
I    Where  is  thy  shadowy  renting-plnce  T 
Id  wild  Valhalla  hast  thon  qmflfM 
From  fbeman's  skull  meth^lin  draucht. 
Or  wanderest  where  t\ty  caira  was  piled 
;   To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild  I 
J   Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  reiiige  in  their  peaceFui  heaven! 
Where'er  thou  art,  tu  thee  aie  known 
I   Our  toils  eitdurtil,  our  trophies  won, 
OurwarSjOur  wanderings  and  ou  r  woes. " 
Me  ceased,  and  Gunnnr's  sung  aros& 

Aong. 

Ilnwk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy 
'  'cr  the  i)Belliiia  cliffi  of  H.iy, 
'  LLinson  foam  the  beach  o'erspreaii, 
i  ^e  heath  wis  dyed  with  darker  reil. 
When  o'er  Etic,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone  ; 
Singing  wild  the  war-song  stem, 
'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  ! ' 
"  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
l!y  Beraa'a  burgh  and  Gnemsay'*  isle, 
riie  seaman  lecs  a  martial  form 
ll.ilf-mingled  with  the  misl  and  storm. 
In  anxioiw  awe  he  bears  away 
'V'>  moor  hit  bark  in  Strorana's  liay,  ' 

And  murmius  from  the  bounding  stem, 
'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  ! ' 
■  What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dc«d  ? 


e  natr  thee 


-j  dating  hand  ihy  heli 
I  iiy  iwori.  thy  shield, 

'  >iy  SInty  coiich.no  (ear  proflned, 

'  ifJioui,  with  hostile  blood  vrasstjiAn'd-, 


Ofcon.,ueslur 
On  Carmel's  <.!:■ 
When  Odin'*  u 
Thelurbaii'Jr.T. 


"  Peace,"  said  the  KnSghi,  "  Om 

Our  warlike  btheis'  deeds  reoIPi 
But  sever  strove  to  gootbr  t]w«« 
With  tales  of  what  himselriiMl  4 
At  Odin's  boaid  the  Laid  sitt  b^ 
Whose  harp  ne'er  sloop'd  to  4«tt 
But  higheat  be  whose  dBrinv  by 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  tnUks  to 
With  doubtful  smile  young  (iDtnu 
II  is  master's  looks,  and  nought  rcf 
Bui  well  that  smile  his  master  k 
To  construe  what  be  Itfl  anmid. 
"  Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  yoDlK 
Thou  fear'sl  to  speak  unwelcoMI 
My  soul  no  more  thy  ccnssre  gii 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  b 
Say  on— and  yel— liewan  (he  iw 
Aod  wild  distemper  of  mrliloodt 
Loth  were  I  thai  mine  ire'Uiouldw 
The  youth  llml  bore  my  tJiieT 
And  who,  in  service  omstaot 
Though  weak  in  ftune.  ait 

Bill."— 
"  Oh  1  "  quoth  the  Page,  "  cywn 

My  counsel— there  my  warning  |( 
Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  brec 
Some  demon  were  the  snddcD  gtti 
Then  at  the  6rst  mtsconstrurd  wa 
a  the  mac*  and  nra 


From  her  firm  s< 

His  life  to  count 

O  !  would  that  GuniMT 

To  be  the  liend'«  laii 

So  that,  when  glutted  trilh 

He  fled  and  templed  thee 
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anc  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
Jge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
K>ld  Berserkar*s  rage  divine, 
igh   whose    inspiring,   deeds    are 

wrought 
uman  strength  and  humar.  thought 
I  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
hampion  feels  the  influence  roll, 
fims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 
>  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the 

fall- 
elded,  maiMess,  on  he  goes 
r  against  a  host  of  foes  ; 
spears  he  holds  like  witherM  reeds, 
mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds  ; 
jainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 
countless  wounds,  and  yet  survive, 
rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
ughter  and  of  victory, — 
>lood  he  quaffs  like  Odin's  bowl, 
drinks  hi?  sword, — deep  drinks  his 

soul ; 
Jl  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
ves  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 

like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
rouches  Xill  he's  man  agen.  — 
know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
I  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 

know'st  when  I  am  moved,  and 

why ; 
wrhen  thou  see'st  me  roll  mine  eye, 
y  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
d  thy  safety  and  be  mute  ; 
Ise  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
ing  that  a  knight  should  hear. 

thee,  youth.     Thy  lay  has  power 

my  dark  and  sullen  hour  ; — 
iristian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
>ns  of  old  were  charm 'd  away  ; 
fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 

)wn  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 
cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 
hoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
M  on  dangerous  ground  he  swerved, 
*age  his  master's  brow  observed, 
ng  at  intervals  to  fling 
said  on  the  melodious  string. 


I 


And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm'  of  harmony, 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest. 
This  warning  song  convey 'd  the  rest. — 

I. 

"  111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven, 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair  ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 

2. 

"  111  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste, — 
III  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high, 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry,  — 
Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath, 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his 
death. 

3- 

"  111  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft. 

And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
III  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  Hung, 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung ; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token, 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken. " — 


X. 


(t 


How  now,   fond  boy?— Canst  thou 
thmk  m," 
Said  Harold,  "of  fair  Metelill?"— 
"  She  may  be  fair,"  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  nc  ranged, — 
"  She  may  be  fair ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 
And  then  the  strain  he  changed, 

Song. 

I. 

"  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  "but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms. 

As  one  day  I  may  be. 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  ! 

2. 

"  I  love  my  father's  northern  land. 


\ 
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And  the  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 
Looks  o*cr  each  grassy  oe.* 

I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  son. 
From  Denmark  loth  to  go. 

And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 

To  cheer  the  short-lived  smnmer  night, 
A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 

3- 
"  But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love. 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow. 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark*s  pine. 
Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  tiiiinc 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow ; 
And  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 

With  the  cheek's  rosy  hue. 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 


"  'Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maidens  fear, 
To  bend  the  bow  ])y  stream  and  grove, 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

With  eye  undazzled  see. 
Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife. 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  ! " 

XI. 

Then  smiled  the  Dane — "  Thou  canst  so 

well 
The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell. 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  liair  of  golden  sheen. 
And  lofty  soul  ; — yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill  ?  " — 
"  Nothing  on  her,  '  young  Gunnar  said, 
"  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too — the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name. 


!  And  in  her  grqr  efe  ■  a  flame 
I   Art  cannot  hide^  nor  fear  am  tame.- 
{  That  sordid  woodman**  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honooi'd  footst 

songfat. 
And  twice  retnm'd  with  soch  ill  red 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed' 

XI L 

'   "  Thoa  errest ;  Jutta  wisely  said. 
He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid, 

,  Ere  link'd  in  marriage,  should  protit 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  hb  bride— 
My  Other's  by  the  T^Tje  and  Wear 

.   I  have  reclaim'd."— ''  O,  aU  too  dea 


And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize. 
E'en  were  it  won,  '  young  Gmmar  cries 
**  And  then  this  Tutta*s  fresh  device. 
That  thou  should  st  seek,  a  heathen  Da 
From  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  g: 
When  thou  hast  left  their  va«isal>  s]2 
In  their  o\ni  balls  I" — Flash 'd  Han- 
eye, 
Thunder'd  his  voice — "  False  .  age 

lie! 
The  castle,  hall  and  towen  is  mine. 
Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tjiie. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den. 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren  ; 
And  think'st  thou  1*11  fon^  my  rigl 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight 
Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's  conclave  telL 
Thither  will  I,  in  manner  due. 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue ; 
And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loth. 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  hot) 
Now  shift  the  scene,  and  let  the  cur 

fall. 
And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cuthbc 
halL 


CANTO    FOURTH. 

I. 

Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone-ribb*d  roof, 
0'er-canop)ring  shrine,  and  gorgeous  tomb. 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far  aloof. 
And  blending  with  the  sluide — a  matchless  proof 
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Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wax'd  cold ; 
Yet  legends  say,  that  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold, 
like  step  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track'd  in  his  fane  of  old. 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  route 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whilome  deign'd  to  come, 
Uncaird,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  Uie  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er  their  own. 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  and  storied  tomb, 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  stone, 
And  though  tne  aisles  still  lov^  the  organ's  swelling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my  part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  swa/d  by  love  of  power  and  gold. 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told  : 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own — 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the  honour'd  Barrington. 


II. 

But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times. 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged 

rfa3rmes, 
Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order 

set; 
Huge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which 

the  hand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scann'd. 
Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display'd, 
'Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 
O'erhead    with    many    a    scutcheon 

graced, 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows. 
The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 
Beneath  its  shade  placed  proud  and 

high, 
With  footstool  and  with  canopy. 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's 

chair ; 
Canons    and    deacons   were   placed 

below. 
In  due  Aegrec  and  leogthen^d  row. 


Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there. 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair  ; 
Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they 

stirr'd. 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 
And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 
The  tvrinkle  show'd  they  were  not 

stone. 

IIU 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd. 
Each  head  sunk   reverent  on  each 

breast ; 
But  eie  his  voice  was  heard — without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out, 
Attract  yet  scare  the  ralsblc  rout. 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray, 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of 
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IV, 

"  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood. 

From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood  ! 

For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind's  lOD, 

Come  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won." 

The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  soro  tronUed  eye. 

Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 

While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the  Dane  speak. 

To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fiisted  a  wedc : — 

Then  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answer'd  again, 

"  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not  obtain  ; 

The  Church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen*d  Dane. 

Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given. 

That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hjrmn  him  to  heaven ; 

And  the  nefs  which  whilome  he  possessM  as  his  due. 

Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been  granted  anew 

To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 

For  the  service  Saint  Cuthbert*s  blessM  banner  to  bear. 

When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  to  foray  the  Wear ; 

Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or  blame. 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye  came. " 

V. 

Loud  laughM  the  stem  Pagan,  — "  They're  free  from  the  care 

Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere, — 

Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 

A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corselet  of  lead. — 

Ho,  Gunnar  ! — the  tokens  !  " — and,  sever'd  anew, 

A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 

Then  shuddered  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monk, 

They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenance  shrunk, 

And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled  hair, 

And  the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 

There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  N^-as  there. 

But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to  prayer. 

VI. 

Count  Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of  fear : 
"  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear  ? 
Was  that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
In  battle  at  the  Church's  task  ? 
Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  I  larold  with  the  hea\'y  mace  ? 
Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  T)*ne 
A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine, — 
Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
There's  wit  I^eneath  the  cowl  of  grey." 
He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain. 
Caught  from  crushM  skull  and  spouting  brain  ; 
He  whcelM  it  that  it  shrilly  sung. 
And  the  aisles  ecYioed  as  w  sv;mx\^. 


I    
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Then  dash'd  it  down  with  sheer  descent, 

And  split  King  Osric's  monument. — 

"  How  like  ye  this  music  ?  How  trow  ye  the  hand 

That  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be  reft  of  its  land  ? 

No  answer  ? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree. 

And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  saint  if  he  be. 

Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  strokes  on  your  bell, 

^Vnd  again  1  am  with  you — grave  fathers,  farewell." 


VIL 

He  tum*d  from  their  presence,  he  clashed  the  oak  door, 
And  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  floor ; 
And  his  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  uprears 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the  ghost  disappears  : 
"  Ye  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give  me  your  rede. 
For  never  of  counsel  had  Bishop  more  need  ! 
Were  the  arch-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh  and  in  bone, 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh,  were  liis  own. 
In  the  bounds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there  is  not  a  knight 
Dare  confront  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin  in  fight ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply, 
'Tis  unlawful  to  grant,  and  'tis  death  to  deny." 


VIII. 

On  ven'son  and  malmsie  that  morning 

had  fed 
The  Cellarer  Vinsauf — 'twas  thus  that 

he  said  : 
"Delay  till   to-morrow  the  Chapter's 

reply  ; 
Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the  wine 

be  pour'd  high  : 
If  he's  mortal  he  drinks, — if  he  drinks,  - 

he  is  ours — 
His  bracelets  of  iron, — his  bed  in  our 

towers." 
This  man  had  a  laughing  eye, 
Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  you  spy ; 
A  beaker's  depth  he  well  could  drain, 
^evel,  si>ort,  and  jest  amain — 
The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  grape's 

bright  dye 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 
3ut  sooner  than  Vinsauf  fill'd  me  my  wine, 
Pass'd  me  his  jest,  and  laugh'd  at  mine, 
Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark,  of 

Bourdeaux  the  vine. 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  draught  of  the 

Tyne. 


IX. 

Walwayn  the  leech  spoke  next — he  li 
Each  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  < 
But  special  those  whose  juice  can  g 
Dominion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain 
The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  m 

beam 
Gathering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  str 
Deem'd  his  thin  form  and  soundless! 
Were  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dea 
"  Vinsauf,   thy  wine,"  he  said,   " 

power. 
Our  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  to* 
Yet  three  drops  from  this  flask  of  n 
More  strong  than  dungeons,  gyve 

wine. 
Shall  give  him  prison  under  grounc 
More   dark,  more    narrow,  more 

found. 
Short  rede, good  rede,  let  Harold  ha 
A  dog's  death  and  a  heathen's  gra\ 
I  have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
Watching  for  hours  for  the  leech's  ti 
As  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  al 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  b^ 
I  have  listed  his  words  of  comfort  gi 
As  if  to  oracles  from  heaven ; 
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I  have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door. 
And  bless'd  them  when  they  were  heaid  no  more ; — 
But  sooner  than  Walwayn  my  sick  couch  should  i4gh 
My  choice  were  by  leech-craft  unaided  to  die. 

"  Such  service  done  in  fervent  seal 

The  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal,' 

The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  "  but  ne*er 

The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear. — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  advise  us  now, 

The  stamp  of  wisdom  is  on  thy  brow ; 

Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent. 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent; — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope, 

Thou  well  mayst  give  counsel  to  Prelate  or  Pope.' 


XL 

AnswerM  the  Prior — ^  'Tis  wisdom's  use 

Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse ; 

Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ask. 

Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task  ; 

Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  sounding  can  tread 

In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread; 

He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree, 

That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry  ; 

And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis  the  Strong; 

Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  " **  Kind  Anselm,  no  more  f 

The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door." 

The  churchmen  were  hush*d.  — In  his  mantle  of  skin. 

With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder.  Count  Harold  strode  in. 

There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye. 

For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  nigh. 

"  Ho  !  Bishop,"  he  said,  "  dost  thou  grant  me  my  claim  ? 

Or  must  1  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  ?  " — 

XII. 

"  On  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,**  the  Bishop  replied. 
In  accents  which  trembled,  **  we  may  not  deade. 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valour  we  saw — 
*Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law." — 
"And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  in  thy  court? 
Say  what  shall  he  do  ? — From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air. 
And  through  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take  wing. 
With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismissed  from  the  sling  ?  " — 
**  Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer  said, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be  read. 
While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold. 
And  the  revel  is  loudesl,  Xh^f  \ask  «b2Ll  bt^  lAld; 
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And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 

That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shavdii^  meant  well.*' 

XI IL 

Loud  revell'd  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang, 
But  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sang  ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soul, 
E*en  when  verging  to  fury,  own*d  music's  control. 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye. 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass'd  by ; 
Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear  ; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf  complain 
That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 

XIV, 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven. 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven  ; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame. 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors  came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  their  nails ; 
From  Strath-CIwyde  wasEwain,and  Ewain  was  lame. 
And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchbackM  from  youth  ; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland's  heir. 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  the  sisters,  for  each  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave  j 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows. 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose  ! 

t 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil —  | 

They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  wilL  : 

A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given,  i 

"Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Outcast  of  heaven.  } 

"  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour, 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower. 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have  power, 

And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold. 

And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  be  told  ; 

And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they  sped. 

With  \i\ood.  from  their  bosom  they  moisletCd  \i\ft  \3to^^^.  \ 
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As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  ocdd  gleaiiiy 
The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream— 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from  the  groond^ 
Seven  portals  defend  then^  seven  ditches  snnoimd. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarchs  were  wed, 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  momin|r  lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their  daggers  all  red. 
Seven  damsel's  surround  Uie  Northumbrian's  bed. 

"  Six  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we  have  done. 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath  won. 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do^ 
Or  the  bed  of  Hait  seventn  shall  be  husbandless  toa"* 

W>11  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  confess'd  and  had  sain'd  him  ere  bonne  to  his  bed  ; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he  drew. 
And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  sealed. 
And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  and  a  shield  ; 
To  the  cells  of  Saint  Dunstan  then  wended  his  way. 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs*  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow'd. 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o*er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten  these  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old  ! 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold. 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain. 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  rye. 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly, 
And  the  flint  clifls  of  Bambro'  shall  inelt  in  the  sun. 
Before  that  adventure.be  periled  and  won. 

XV. 

"  And  is  this  my  probation  ?  "  wild  Harold  he  said, 
"  Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed  ? — 
Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop, — Saint  Cuthbert  to  borrow. 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-morrow.'* 

CANTO    FIFTH. 
I. 

Denmark's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth. 
Granting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale, 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  a  partial  truth ; 
For  Fantasy  emVmndec^'&aiD^^Nvil. 
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The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale, 
Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze. 
Are  but  the  ground- work  of  the  rich  detail 
Which  fantasy  with  pencil  wild  portrays,     - 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given  ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone, 
Caught  from  the  varying  sui^  or  vacant  heaven. 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin. 
She  limns  her  pictures :  on  the  earth,  as  air, 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair. 
But  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the  share. 

II. 
Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love. 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
From  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  descent,— 
A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crown'd  its  battlement, 
Twisting  her  nbrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw,  and  rent 

This  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar's  thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 
And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  timid  Page, 
"  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  ?  " 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie. 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o*er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plimie  his  lady's  favour  gave." — 

"  Ah,  no  ! "  replied  the  Page  ;  "the  ill-starr'd  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown, 
WTiose  fates  are  with  some  hero*s  interwove, 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown  : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone. 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge  death." — 


III. 
*  Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
blarold  replied,  "  to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  of  love  ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
[  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar, 
rhongh  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  Uke  me  to  rove. 


Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are 

found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart. 
And  thou  and  I  will  never  part ; — 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  mjury  on  O^axwajw  caxsvt." 


XkT^a 


But  lum'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  c^ 
And  clasp'dhis  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
"  My  toils — Ttiy  wanderings  are  o'er- 

Then  in  a  eayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  ipeech  again; 

And,  OS  Ihejr  flow^  alon^ 
Hii  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow. 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow. 

They  melted  into  song. 


"  What  Ihoogh  through  fields  of  cai^ 

nage  wide 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stiide, ' 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gnnnar's  ptide 

Loid  Harold's  Teals  can  M«t 
And  ddtcr  than  the  coach  of  pride, 
He  loves  the  bed  i.f  grey  wolf's  hide. 
When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold's 

la  forest,  field,  or  lea." — 


"  Break  olf  1  '*  said  Harold,  in  n  lone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown,    | 
With  some  slight  touch  of  fear, —   i 
"  Break  off,  we  are  not  here  alone ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  bIowIv  on  I  | 

By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  manlle  known,    i 

Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfully  ;      | 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree—' 
UosC  see  him,  youth? — Thou  coiddst   i 
not  see  ' 

When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee  { 

I  liist  beheld  his  form. 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  whUe 
In  Cephatonia's  it^ky  isle. 

Before  the  fearful  slonn, — 
DoBt  see  him  now  !  " — The  Page,  dis- 

With  terror,  answet'd,  "  I  see  nought. 

And  there  is  nought  to  see. 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling 


As  if  hii  eyestm^  w 

And  then  n»tH^t6ij  mai,— 
*■  Be  whst  it  mil  MO  pbBton  RCT- 
NoT bMwn,  norlKl],  Aall  mrn 
That  ferlbdi  (h^km fttMS Ib wq 

Count  Hinld  tnn'd  iliiMj'il 
m  nicak  hhn,  tbaa|^  lua  Mxeusi 
it  J  Mut  wUh  thai  nnwontcd  dviO 

WUdl  vulpu-  miadx  tall  feii. 
I  win  sabdoe  it !" — Forth  be  stmdc 
huHd  when  tlie  bluhted  oak-M 

sbow'd 
Its  saUe  shadow  od  tlie  roMd, 
And,  foldii^  on  hi*  boson  broad 
Hi*  ann^  taid,  **  Spemk — 1  boK.' 

TheHL,-;>V,i..-, -'.■''.  -nwildor-rf 

Fuciir    ■'■■  ■     fi^lfil- 

lK-:.:<  i:r.int«lffl,' 

Disturb  tbe  slum  bets  of  the  dead! 
Each  step  in  thywild  way  thonmileri 
Tbe  ashes  of  llie  dead  thoa  wakot; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  Ifay  puk 
The  fiend*  of  Uoodibcd  and  <tf  wnd 


Then  ceaied  Tbe  V<nce.— The  Dtf 
In  tones  where  an«  and  inborn  pridi 


Or  Witikind's  the  WMter,  I 
Where  fame  oc  spoil  n 
Whose  gallm  ne^er  bo 

They  left  not  Uack  with  Oai 
Hewasmysiie, — and,  sprang  <d 
That  Torer  merciless  and  grinti 

Can  I  be  soft  luid  lame? 
Part  hence,  at>d   with   nj  oimi 


»- bore  off  a  dMti 
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X. 

The  Phantom  groan*d  ; — the  mountain  shook  around. 

The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound, 

The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave. 

As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 

"  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the  head 

Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid, 

That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace. 

From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race  : — 

Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire. 

Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fire  ; 

Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land. 

Like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand ; 

Fulfill'd  whatever  of  ill  might  be  invented. 

Yes— all  these  things  he  did — he  did,  but  he  repented  ! 

Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still. 

That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  ill. 

But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next  shake  thee. 

Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake  thee ; 

If  thou  yield'st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 

The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  never  ! " — 

XI. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  he  spoke ; 

•*  There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the  oak. 

He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  oppress'd, 

Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumberer's  breast 

My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's  tread. 

And  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow  and  my  head. — 

Ho  !  Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner  gave ; 

He  said  that  three  drops  would  recall  from  the  grave. 

For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech-crafi  has  power. 

Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower  ! " 

The  Page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  fill'd 

With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  art  had  distill'd-- 

So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath. 

One  drop  had  been  frenzv,  and  two  had  been  death. 

Harold  took  it,  but  dranlc  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill. 

And  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on  the  hill. 

And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o'er  stone, 

The  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithesomely  on  ; 

There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel,  and  still 

The  burden  was,  "Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill  I " 


XII. 

Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance, 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody; — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng. 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridai  minstrelsy ; 


And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 
Redoubling  echoes  roU'd  alwut. 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  oul 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  lioUow  TOcV  axi^  ^Qiv«v^vc\^^\.0^. 
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Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd ; — 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed, 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind. 
Lightsome  and  pure,  but  unrepressM, 
He    fired    the    bridi^oom's   gallant 

breast ; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  glimmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  blushing  cheek,  that 

shows 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose  ; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  de- 
clared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared. 
And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sjied. 
The  witch  deem'd  Harold  with  the 

dead. 
For  thus  that  morn  her  Demon  said  : — 
"  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his 

bride, 
The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 
O'er  William  and  o'er  Metclill." 
Ajid  the  pleased  witch  maile  answer, 

"  Then 
Must   Harold  have  pass'd   from  the 

paths  of  men  ! 
Y.sW.  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root 

in  his  grave, — 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by 

dreams  of  dismay, 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  an- 
swering day  ! " 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  vari<^us  mood  of  glee 
r»lent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
Hut  still  when  Joy  is  briniming  highest. 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 
Of  Terror  with  )icr  ague  cheek, 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak  : — 
These    haunt    each    path,   but    chief 

they  lay 
T/icir    snares    beside    the    primrose 

way. — 


Thus  found  that  bridal  band  the: 
Beset  by  Harold  in  hb  wrath. 
Trembling   beneath   his   mad 

mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood 
His  shout  was  like  the  doom  oj 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that 

beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  e; 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writ! 

face, — 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  bo 

chase  ; — 
But  all  could  see — ^and,  seeing 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten< 
The  fitigment  which  their  gian 
Rent  from  the  cliff  and  hea 

throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore; — yet  an 
two 

For  battle  who  prepare  : 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  Williar 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bi 
And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fatal  \ 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  dre^ 
As  hurl'd  from  Hecla's  thund< 

That  ruin  through  the  air 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  c 
And  all  that  late  had  human  n 
And  human  face,  and  human  i 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  h 

will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  oi 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone  ; 
And  nought  of  W^ulfstane  rests  I 

Save  that  beneath  that  st( 
Half- buried  in  the  dinted  clay. 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  ther 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bon 

XVI. 

As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain. 
Three  bounds  from  yondersumr 

Placed  Harold  on  the  pla 
As  the  scared  wild -fowl  scream  \ 

So  fled  the  bridal  train  ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  figl 

"Vvv^X  ^^\«»>\\t  ^^t  in  vain 
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So  fought  the  brid^^room ;  from  his 

hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his 

brand, 
I  ts  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
I^ow,  Heaven !  take  noble  William's 

part. 
And  melt  that  vet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  hb  brioal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain  ! 

XVII. 
Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye, 
Deep  furrows  onhis  brow  are  trench'd. 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite  ! 
But,  as  the  mace  alofl  he  swung, 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  spnmg, 
Around  his  master's  knees  he  ciung. 

And  cried,  "In  mercy  spare ! 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy,— or  despair  ! " 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood. 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood, 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
"  O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  Page  implored ;   **  Speak  word 

of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  ! " 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light, 
I^css  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down. 

He  turns  and  strides  away ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve, 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  ot  forbearance  one  sign  hath 

he  given, 
And   fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one 
i  step  towards  heaven. 


XVIII. 

But    though   his   dreaded   footsteps 

part. 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart  j 
Ix)rd  William  on  the  plain  is  lying. 
Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying  1 — 
Bring  odours — essences  in  haste — 
And  lo  !  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then    Walwayn's    potion    was    not 

wasted, 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had 

tasted. 
So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke. 
The  raven  cave  his  fatal  croak. 
And  shrickM  the  night-crow  from  th< 

oak. 
The    screech-owl    from   the   thicket 

broke. 
And  flutter'd  down  the  dell  I 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem. 
The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  em< 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fen 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish' d  wolf  replied, 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Che\doi 

side,) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  heac 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  wen 

sped ; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead, 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes, 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  William  and  of  Metelill ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread, 
The  summer  mom  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away, 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day, 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 
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CANTO  SIXTH 
L 

Well  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  trai^ller  from  southem  fiddii 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail. 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields* 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  jrields 
To  Meucville's  high  lay,  — No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heatl^  but  those  that  Fancy  builds, 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with  green. 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have  been. 

And  3ret  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  tlie  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  banos,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot. 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quotes 
But  rather  dioose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  ongin  of  evil, 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  master-fiend  the  Devil. 

XL 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering  gaze. 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowers, 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  mountain  blaze. 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  da>'s 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down. — 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal  frown. 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old  renown. 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  armour-coat. 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  stag  ; 
Strath-Clwyd*s  strange  emblem  was  a  stranded  boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway  s  a  trotting  nag  ; 
A  com-shcaf  gilt  was  fertile  Ixxlon  s  brag  ; 
A  dudgeon -dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn  ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross  —such  signs  were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and  worn. 

III. 
These  scannM,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle-door. 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted  to  decay ; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  array. 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar, 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Superstition,  yi\io  ioiVwAt  Vo  nrax 
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With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barrM  the  onward  way. 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly*fasten*d  gate  was  inward  push*d, 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazon'd  rank 
Of  antique  snields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush'd 
With  sound  most  like  a  groan,  and  then  was  hushM. 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster  rushM ; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear. 

IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  showM  ; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste, 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and  broad. 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode, 
And  fast  beside,  garnishM  both  proud  and  high. 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which  a  king  might  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck*d  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 
And  jret  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween, 
Since  date  of  that  unhallowM  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tamish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear, 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments  scar — 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 

In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o*er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead  ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread. 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precious  stone, 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's  head  ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
rhe  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  with  dust  bestrown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight. 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 
For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light, 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined. 
That  tiJi  the  shears  of  Fate  the  lextore  sYit^ 
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But  where  tlie  work  of  vengeance  had  beai  di 
In  Uiat  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  B^t ; 
There  of  the  wilch-bridcs  lay  each  skeleton. 
Still  in  the  posture  us  lo  death  wfaeo  dight. 
For  this  lay  prune,  by  one  blow  slain  mUriKhtf  I 
And  that,  as  one  who  slruggled  long  in  dying>^ 
One  bony  band  held  knife,  as  if  to  srnil 
One  hem  on  fleshlcss  knees,  as  merqi  crying ; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  ktll'd  in  act  of  tyiog.  ' 

The  slera  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  s< 
For  hb  chafed  thought  ralnni'd  (o  Mcldill  ;— 
And  ■•  Well,"  he  siud,  "  hath  woman's  pctfidr. 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile, 
Been  here  an-enged. — The  origin  of  ill 
Thnrugh  woman  rose,  the  Christian  doctrine  a 
Nor  deem  I,  Ounnar,  that  tliy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  enample  where  a  woman's  breath 
Halh  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept  hi 


The  miostrel-boy  half  smiled,   half 

sigh'd. 
And  his  nalf-lilline  eyes  he  dried. 
And  said,  "Thefiemc  I  should  but 

Unless  il  were  my  dying  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  hatp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  laitli, 
Defyi  ng  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
F  i  rm  was  that  faith,  —as  diam  and  stone 
Fure   and  unflaw'd, — her    love   un- 

And  unrequited ; — firm  and  pure, 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  clime  to  clime,  —from  place  to 

Through  want,  and  dan[^,  and  dis- 
grace, 

A  wanderer's  wayward  steps   could 

AH  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  tion 
Required,  save  that  her  burial'Sto 
Should  moke  at  \engl\i  (Iw   seae\ 


■Thus  bath  af^ithfnl  ««■ 
Not  in  each  breast  sutl  Ir 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danl^  ta 


"  Thou  art  a  wild  cntbunM 
Count  Harold,  "forth; Du 
And  yet,  young  GnsoK  I' 
Hera  were  a  fmth  to  Ittt  r* 
But  Eivir  sleeps  bcnealli  I 
And  all  Tesembling  bet  IT. 
What  maid  e'er  show'dmcS 
In  plighted  faith,  lik«  itlin 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  fl* 

Falls  thickly  TOnnd,  norbl 
Because  the  dMd  Ut  b 
They  were  as  we 
O'erspent,  and  « 
Yet  near  me,  Giunuu,  btU 
Thy  couch  upon  tay  imwe 
That  thou  maytt  think,  fit 
Thyi  -     •      -■ 
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IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes, 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 
"  My  page,"  he  said,  "arise ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No 

more 
FIc  uttci'd  till  the  castle  door 
Xhey   crossed— but  there  he  paused 

and  said, 
•'  My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb*d  the  sacred  tomb ! 
^lethought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
"Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavem'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish 
cry. 
Bore  to  that  evil  den  ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train, 
With  shriek  and  howl,  draggM  on 
amain 
Those  who  had  late  been  men. 


"With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming 

hair, 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 
And  there  passed  Wulfstane,   lately 

slain. 
All   crush'd   and   foul   with   bloody 

stain. — 
More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 
A   whirlwind  wild,   and  swept  the 

snows; 
And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 
A  champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed. 
Three  arm'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 
Caparison*d  a  sable  steed. 
Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visors  sparks  of 

flame. 
The  flrst  proclaim*d,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
'  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here ! ' 
The  next  cried,  'Jubilee  !  we've  won 
Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son  1  * 


And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
'Mount,  in  thenameofZemebock ! — 
From    us,    O     Harold,     were    thy 

powers, — 
Thy  strength,  thy  daimtlessness,  are 

ours; 
Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell. 
With   hell   can   strive.*     The   fiend 

spoke  true  ! 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew, 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
Thatsays  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare, 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair. 

Commands  them  quit  their  celL 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en, 
My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form. 
And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell  d  and  fled  ! 

XL 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveaFd 
The  features  it  before  conceai'd  ; 

And,  Gunnor,  I  could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  Witikind  ! 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for 

mine, 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace, 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain  : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  fori;ive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  eould  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Whichknitthythreadof  life  with  mine; 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes. 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought   while  thus   my  sire  did 

teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 
Yet  seems  VXs  "^xxr^tV  ^o\s^a\Ss\\iss«r 
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His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtfiil 

brow 
Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XI  r. 

Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale, 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale  ; 
But  when  he  leamM  the  dubious  close, 
He  blush'd  like  any  opening  rose, 
And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-t^e  cheek. 
Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek ; 
When  Roon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 
Summon' d  his  master  to  his  aid. 

XII  r. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bower, 

So  late  his  resting-place  ? — 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  race ! 
Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 
His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear ; 
For  nlumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head. 
Yet  veil'd  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  shown  : 

So  flowM  his  hoary  beard  ; 
Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain-pine, 
So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine; — 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd, 
Deep,   without  harshness,   slow   and 

strong. 
The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along, 
And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gunnar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

"  Harold,"   he  said,    "  what   rage  is 

thine, 
To  quit  the  worship  of  thy  line, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God  ? — 
With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace. 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase. 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 

Are  withered  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat. 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine  ? — 
Thou  wilt  not.     Only  I  can  give 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiaivl  \\ve, 


\ 


Victory  and  vengeance— K>nl7 
Can  give  the  joys  for  which  t 
The  immortal  tilt — the  banqi 
The  brimming  draught  finom  i 

skuli. 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  tl 
The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal's  i 

XV. 

"Tempter, "said  Harold, finn 
"I  charge  thee,  hence!  whatc 

art, 
I  do  defy  thee  —and  resist 
The  kindling  frenzy  of  my  bn 
Waked  by  thy  words ;  and  of  i 
Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent. 
Shall    rest    with    thee—tha 

release. 
And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  pi 
"Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied, " 
Mark'd  in  the  birth-hour  with 
Think'st  thou  that  priest  wi 

of  spray 
Could  wash  that  blood-red  mai 
Or  that  a  borrowed  sex  and  r 
Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  cl 
Thrill'd  this  strange  si>eech 

Harold's  brain, 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  higb 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  si 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  i 
"  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  hca 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend  !  "—1 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  ( 

XVI. 

Smoke  roll'd  above,  fireflash'< 
Darken'd    the    sky    and    sh 
ground  ; 

But  not  the  artillery  of 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake 

Could  Harold's  courage 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpos* 
And  blows  on  blows  resistles 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon 
And — for  his  i>ower  to  hurt  « 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  wi 

l.N^s\\s.Wd  in  the  storm. 
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paused  the  Champion  of  the 

North, 
raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth, 
n  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife, 
ight,  to  liberty,  and  life  ! 

XVII. 

placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by, 

new-bom    thoughts    his    son! 

engross, 
tremors  yet  unknown  across 
His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
n  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw, 
markM  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
ler  pale  cheek  revived  anew, 
And  glimmerM  in  her  eye. 
he  said,  "That  silken  tress, — 
It  blindness  mine  that  could  not 

guess  ! 
low  could  page's  rugged  dress 
That  bosom's  pride  belie  ? 
uU  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
jarch  of  blood  and  death  to  rave. 
With  such  a  partner  nigh  ! 


» 


XVIII. 

n  in  the  mirrorM  pool  he  peered, 
ned  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy 

beard, 
stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, — 
And  thus  the  Champion  proved, 
t  he  fears  now  who  never  fear'd, 
And  loves  who  never  loved. 


And  Eivir — ^life  is  on  her  cheek. 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye, 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and 

shv. 
Affection  s  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For    terms    his    new-bom    love    to 

speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and 

wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid. 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
fTwere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers 

woo, 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true, ) 
"  Eivir  !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  follow'd  Harold's  wayward  way, 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthhert's  tide. 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A    Christian    knight    and   Christian 

bride ; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel 

be  said, 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christcn'd 

and  wed." 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  wesury  maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  ? 
No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if  'twere  lead, 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd— 'tis  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scorn'd  to  add  a  note. 


BALLADS,   SONGS, 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS. 


I 


BALLADS,  TRANSLATED   OR  IMITATED, 

FROM    THE    GERMAN,   &c. 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  "LENORfi"  OF  BURGER. 


I. 


«oM  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose. 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red  : 
Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  ! 
O  art  thou  false  or  dead?" — 


II. 


ith  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 
It  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 
Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 


IIL 


^(Tith  Piynim  and  with  Saracen 
At  length  a  truce  was  made. 
And  cv'ry  knight  return'd  to  dry 
The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 


IV. 


Our  eallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
Gieen  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume, 

The  badge  of  victory. 


V. 


)kid  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 
■  To  meet  them  crowd  the  way, 
WA  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody. 
The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 


kn 


VI. 


__  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met. 
And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 

And  flutt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

,  Array'd  full  many  a  face. 


VII. 


'or  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

<;he  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
W  none  could  tell  her  WiUiam's  fate, 

If  feithless,  or  if  slain. 


VIII. 


The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 


IX. 


"  O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain  ; 

A  peijured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again." — 


X. 


"  O  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone, 
What's  lost  for  ever  lorn  : 

Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 
O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 


XI. 


"  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  one 
Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair  ! 

No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 

XII. 

•*  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  ! " 
The  pious  mother  prays  ; 

"  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 
She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

XIII. 

"  O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child  ! 

O  turn  to  (jod  and  grace  ! 
His  will,  that  turn'd  thy  bliss  to  halt 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XIV. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  ex 

Without  \l  caxlVi  \s  Vit\\. 


I 

I 


BALLADS  FROM  THE  CEK.VAy. 


^"Why  shonW  1  pniv  lo  rathless  HeavED, 
Since  my  loved  WiUiain's  slun  ? 

1  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake. 
And  all  my  prayen  were  v»in." — 

O  take  the  sacrament,  my  child. 
And  ch«k  these  tears  thnl  flow; 
1^  rsisnation's  humhie  prayer, 
O  hJlow'd  be  thy  woe  I"— 
XVI  t, 
"No  suramcnt  caii  quench  this  fire. 
Or  stake  this  scorching  pain  ; 
o  sacrament  can  hid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

■'  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once ! 

Be  ihou  my  god.  Despair  ! 
Heaven'^  heaviest  hlow  has  Gillcn  od  me. 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 


"Forbear,  tny  child,  this  dc^emlewoe, 
And  turn  to  Cod  and  grace : 

■Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bole  lo  bliss.'  — 


H** O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss ! 

O  mother,  what  is  laic  I 
If  Without  my  William  what  were  heaven. 
Or  with  him  what  were  hell !"  — 
XXII. 
11,  Vild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 
li,      Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 

"nil.  spent,  she  louEht  her  silent  loom, 
'        *  II  m  the  lonely  tower. 
XXIII. 
Shebeal  her  btenst, she  wniii^  her  hands, 

Till  sun  Mid  day  were  o*.-r, 
AnA  through  liie  fiUroin  crvnr,  1 '  M:ce  ^hone 
The  IwinUine  at  iVie  sur. 


XXH'. 
Then,  crash  t  the  beaty  dnml 

That  o'er  the  moat  w«*  bm 
And,  clatter !  clatter  !  on  in  b 

The  hoof  of  courser  tm^ 


The  dnnfc  of  echoing 
As  off  the  rider  ' 

And  slowly  on  ihc 
A  heavy  footstep 


ine  siaA-wm  > 


And  hark  !  and  hark  !  k  k 

A  rustling  stifled  noise  j — 
Door-laldi  and  tinkling  staples  I 

At  lenRth  a  whisperioK  voto. 
XXVII. 
"Awake,  awake,  arise,  i»7  (w* 

How,  Helen,  dost  lliDii  bicT 
Wak'sl  thou,  or  dcep'sIT  \au^ 


■■Mylove  I  mylovel— solan 
I  waked,  1  wepi  for  lliee 

Much  htvelbomesinoedawaol 
Where,  William,  Golil(l*sttblMl 


I  rude  nnce  darkne«a  fell  ; 

And  to  its  bourne  we  both  rc 

Before  the  matin-bdL~— 


Chill  howls  through  bavthen  I 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." 
KXXI. 
wind  hnwl  ihm^  I 


Let  the 

This  night  vi-e  mnst  awxjr ! 
■he  sited  is  wight,  Iheqtvrbk 


WILUAM  AXD  HELEN. 


XXXII. 
■  Busk,  bujk,  a«l  boune !  Thou  raoam'st 
behind 
Upon  n))f  black  barb  steed; 
3'er  stock  and  siik',  .1  hiimlrcd  miles, 
We  haste  to  bridal  bed."— 

'To-night— to-nighla  hundred  miles!— 

O  dear«I  Willmin.  sUy  f 
The  l>ell  strikes  twelve — liarlt,  disroal 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day  ! " — 
•*  Look  here,  look  here— the  moon  shines 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away  !  for  ere  the  day 
We  reach  our  bridal  bed, 

."The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 
3    Ilasti-',  bnsk.amlboune,  andseatthee! 
'The  feast  15  iniirie.  the  chamber  spread, 
The  bridal  Eoests  await  thee." —  | 

Stroi^  love  prevail'd :   she  busks,  she   [ 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
-And  round  hei  darlini;  William's  mist     | 
Her  lily  amis  she  livjntd. 

^nd,  hurry  !  hurry  !  ofT  they  rode. 

As  fast  as  f;isi  miglit  btf  ; 
Spum'd  from  the  couiser's  thundering 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

.And  on  the  riu'lil,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  thev  c.juld  siialdi  a  viw, 

i^ad,  andplaii 


And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

*  Sit  fast— dost  feat »— The  moon  shines 

Fleet  goes  my  barb — keep  hold  ! 
Feai'st  Ihou!"— "O  no!"  she  faintly 

"  But  why  so  stem  and  cold  ! 


randerrinip?  what  yonder  singsl 


"With  son^  and  d  any,  at  morrow's  dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead  ; 
To-ni|^l  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride. 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

"Comewilhthychoir.thoucofTm'dguest, 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast  1 

Come  all,  com*  ^11  alouf;  1"— 

Ceased  clang  and  song ;  down  sunk  the 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose: 

And,  liun-y     Jmrry  \  all  the  train 

The  thundering  st.'ed  pursues. 

And,  forward  \  forward  !  on  tliev  eo: 
High  snorts  tl.,.„r.mi,>c  .tee,]; 

Thick  panls  the  riik'r's  lal.uutiny  breatli. 
As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

"  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste  ! 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?" — 
"Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill. 


Andn; 


■■No 


1    for 


Enough   foi 

both;  — 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course!" 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling 

He  drove  the  furious  horse, 

'   Ttampltramptalougthel.indtheyrode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scouiCT  is  wight,  the  spur  is  btighl. 
The  Basiling  pebbles  flee. 


Each  titf,  vonn,  «A  w««\ 
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XLIX. 

"  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?     The  moon 
shines  clear, 
Dost  fear  to  ritlc  with  me  ? —  ^ 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  !" — 
"  O  William,  let  them  be  !— 
< 

L. 

"See  there,  see  diere!    What   yonder 
swings 

And  creaks  *mid  whistling  rain  ?" — 
"  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. — 

Ll. 

"  Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dapce 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

LII. 

And,  hurry  !  hurry !  clash,  clash,  clasli ! 

The  wasted  form  descends  ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

LIII. 

Tramp  !  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode. 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Liv. 
How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  showM ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head  ! 

LV. 

"  Dost  fear?  dost  fear?  The  moon  shines 
clear, 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride  ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?" — 

"  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !" — 

LVI. 

"  Barb !  Barb !  methinks  T  hear  the  cock ; 

The  sand  will  soon  he  run : 
Barb  !  Barb  !  I  smell  the  morning  air ; 

The  race  is  well-nigh  done." — 

Lvrr. 
lLT2Lm\>\  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Spiash  !  splash !  along  lV\c  sea-, 


The  scourge  is  red,  the  spar  drops  bio 
The  fla^uig  pebbles  flee. 

LVIIL 
"Hurrah!  hurrah!  well  ride  the  de 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home"— 

LIX. 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 
Revolved  an  iron  door, 

And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  ben 
Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

LX. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  crywhixn 
The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 
Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

LXI. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  p 
I        He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse, 
'    Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 
He  checked  the  wondrous  comse. 

LXII. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  reio, 
Down  drops  the  casque  of  sted, 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  skk 
The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LXIIl. 
The  eyes  desert  tlie  naked  sknll, 

The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone, 
Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 

A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  fofl 
And,  with  a  fearful  bound, 

Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air, 
And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 
Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fiu  half  hearf, 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  da 

And  howl  the  fiineral  song; 

utvi. 

"E'en  when  theheart'swithangoshcl 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft : 
\      Wci  «^\s\t  be  foxigivai  !** 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN, 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 


IMITATED    FROM    BURGER'S    "  WILDE   JAGER." 


Thk  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  halloo,  halloo  ! 

Ills  fierv  courser  snuffs  the  mum, 

A.nd  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

"The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
L>ash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the 
brake; 
'While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and 
steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallo w*d  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray. 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  tne  bell  had 
toll'd : 

Bat  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides  ; 
Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  again  ! 
\     When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 
Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and 
fair. 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  "  Welcome,   welcome,    noble 
lord! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?  " 

••  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice ; 

•*  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

••  To-day,  the  ill-omen*d  chase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

Tn-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear. 
To-morrow   thou   mayit  mourn    in 


fmin."- 


"  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along 
The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-sor 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  stec 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  boun 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  ai 
hound  ? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray : 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brovi 
friend ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  away  !  * 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  ligl 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hii 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  folio w'dsti 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thor 
A  stag  more  white  than  moimta 
snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  hor 
"  Hark  forward, forward  !  holla,  ho 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  h 
low  ; — 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still, "  Forward,  forward  I  "  on  theyg 

Sec,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A    field    with    Autumn's    blessin 
crown'd  ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildj^rave's  feet, 
A  hui<bandmnn  with  toil  embrown'< 

"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance, "  was  his  a 
"  Eam'd  l^y  the  sweat  these  brows  ha 
pour'd, 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July."— 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleat 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  im|>ctuous  Earl  no  warning  heec 
Bui  {uno\xs\vo\d&  \Jsvt  qtkw^xCnsv^. 
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**  Away,  thou  hound  1  so  basely  born. 
Or    dread    the    scouige's    echoing 
blow !  "— 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
*'  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho ! " 

So  said,  so  done : — A  sinde  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourershumble  pale; 

Wild  follows  man, and  horse, and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While^  joying  o*er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening 
throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and 
hill; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  fur  life  his  simple  skilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  ; 
Amid  I  he  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood  houmls 
trace  ; 

0*er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
**  O  sjxire,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all  ; 
These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care ! " 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onwanl  way. 

"  Unmanncr'd  dog  !    To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kinc ! " — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  forwanl,  forward,  holla,  ho  !  " 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 
Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman 
near; 


\ 


The  murderous  cries  ihe  sU{ 
Again  he  starts,  new-ncrv 

With  blood  besmear'dy  and 
foam. 

While  big  the  tears  of  aii| 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest^s 

The  humble  hermit's  hallc 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn 
Fast  rattling  on  his  traces 

The  sacred  chapel  rung  aroi 
With, "  Hark  away !  and. 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout  pro 
The  holy  hermit  pour^  h 

"Forbear  with   blood  God 
stain; 
Revere  His  altar,  and  for 

"  The  meanest  brute  has  rigl 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cnioli 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  rutb.I 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anx 
The  Black,  wild  whoopinj 
prey : — 

Alas  I  the  l*^rl  no  warning 
But  frantic  keeps  the  forv 

Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  w 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I 
Not  saintetl  martyrs'  sacreil 
Not  God  himself, shall  maV 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  wind 
"  I J  ark  forward,  fonvard,  hi 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pini 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hei 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn 
And  clamour  of  the  chase, 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  b 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  a 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  E 
He  strove  in  vain  to  wakt 

In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  so 
Could  from  his  anxious  lip 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hou 
No  distant  baying  reach'd 

His  courser,  rooted  to  the  g 
The  quickening  spur  unmii 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown 
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i^nd  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

t-ligh  o*er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

•*  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits*  harden'd  tool! 
Scorner  of  God  !  Scourge  of  the  poor  ! 
The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

"Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

C»od*s  meanest  creature  is  His  child." 

'Twas  hush'd : — One  flash,  of  sombre 
glare. 

With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 
Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair, 

And  horror  chilrd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour*d  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — her  entrails  rend  ; 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell. 


Mix'd  with  sulphureous  (lames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dc^  of  hell. 

What  ehastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !  " 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Close,  close  behind,   he  marks  the 
throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day,they  scour  earth's  cavern'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross, 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear, 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe. 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of  "  Holla,  ho ! " 


THE    FIRE-KING. 

"The  bleisi&gs  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon  him." — Eastern  Tale. 

[1801.] 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his 
Tales  of  Wonder*  It  is  the  third  m  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  subject 
of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded, 
that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  Knight -Templar, 
called  Saint-Alban,  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a  conflict  with  King  Baldwin, 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

*  Published  in  x8ox. 
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O  see  you  lh*l  castle  so  sothie  and  so  high  ! 

And  sec  you  lh»l  lady,  the  tear  io  her  eyeT 

And  sec  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  lanii, 

The  oliell  on  hU  hiU,  and  the  naS  in  hu  hand!— 

"  Ntnr  paJniFr,  grej  pnlDoer,  O  lell  nnlo  me, 

What  Hen's  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Couutrie  T 

And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  alranil  ! 

And  how  &n:  OUT  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  landl" — 

"  O  welt  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wart^ 

For  Gilead.  and  Nahlous,  and  Ramah  wo  have; 

And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  LcUuioo, 

Pot  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Chrislians  hare  if 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  riuElets  there  hung; 

O'er  the  palmer  s  ^y  locks  the  fair  chain  hat  die  fluiq 

"  O  palmet.  gtey  palmer,  thb  cliain  be  thy  Wt,  \ 

For  the  tKWs  thou  hasi  brought  Irom  the  Holy  Cotintq 

"And  palmer,  good  paltner,  by  Galilee's  wa**; 

O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brxre  T 

When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  ihe  Red-crags  ri 

O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon!" — 

"  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  il  grows ; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pun  it  flown ; 

Voui  castle  stands  strong  and  yuot  hopei  soar  on  h: 

But.  lady,  fail  lady,  all  blossoms  lu  die. 

"  The  green  boughs  tbcy  wither,  ihe  thunderbolt  Uls,  1 

It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin -scorch'd  watU  j 

The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  [jau 

Count  Albert  ia  prisoner  on  Mount  Lcbanim." 

O  she's  (a'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  spc«d ; 

And  she's  ta'cn  a  sword,  should  lie  sharp  at  her  nee 


Small  thought  had  Count  AIt>ert  on  (sir  Roialie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  be  i, 
A  heatheiibh  damsel  his  light  heart  bad  won. 
The  Soldan'a  biir  daughter  of  Mount  LebancoL 
"  O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  lore  wonld'st  thon  q 
Tbr«e  thing)  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee : 
Our  laws  Mid  our  worship  on  thee  shall  thou  take  j 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  take. 
"  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  horns  evermore 
The  mystical  flam:  whidi  Ihe  Cutdmaos  adore, 
Aloae,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shall  thou  wake  ; 
And  this  thou  Shalt  next  do  for  Zulema't  sake^ 
"  And,  last,  thou  shall  aid  us  with  counsel  and  faoitd,    ' 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ;         _ 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Coaut  Albert  f'll  mIm^  1 
^t'ben  all  ttui  is  accompW>itC  1  Un  "Lo^imiav  sftuir 
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He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled  sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  watch'd  until  davbreak,  but  sight  saw  he  none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed, 
Sore  murmured  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed  ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, . 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 

He  watch*d  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled  round ; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 

The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

I^ud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing ; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impress' d. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  return' d  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat, 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was  gone, 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trode. 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were  abroad. 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire- King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  hq  drew  nigh. 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high  ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmer'd  throujih  smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke  : 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and  see  I 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee  : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam,  the  fires, 
As^  borne  on  3ie  whirlwind,  the  phantom  rtVVie^ 
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Coual  Albert  hns  :irin'<l  liiin  lltC  rsynini  among. 
Though  his  hc^it  it  was  bise,  yel  his  ami  il  was  stion 
And  the  Red-cios-s  wix'd  faint,  and  the  Crescent  cam> 
From  the  diy  he  conimsniled  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
From  Lebanon's  foresls  lo  Galilee's  wave, 
The  san'3s  of  Satnaar  drank  tbe  blocxl  of  the  bnve  : 
Tilt  the  Kniohts  of  the  Temple;  and  Kniglita  oT  Saint  J| 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  ogauuc  Mm  cune  on 
TTie  wnr-cymbnls  clatier'd,  the  tnunpcls  replied. 
The  lances  wece  cauch'd,  and  the;  closed  on  eftch  s 
And  lioi^eman  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'eithrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tiunulc  King  Baldwin  u 
Against  the  chatm'd  blade  which  Count  Albeit  did  « 
The  fence  had  been  vaio  of  the  King's  Reil^crms  sl.:_ 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward,  the  Monaidi  before, 
And  cleft  die  proud  turban  the  renej^e  wore. 
Ro  fell  WIS  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  Itoop'd  low- 
Before  Ihe  cross'd  shield,  to  his  «leel  saddlebow  i 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  hix  head, — 
"  Sannt  GrMf,  .Valrt  Dami  I  "  he  unwittiltglr  uid. 
Sore  sigh'd  Ihe  chami'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  w»s  o'ef. 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  w.-is  never  seen  more ; 
But  true  men  have  said,  thai  tlie  lightning's  red  wins 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 
He  cicnch'd  his  set  teeth,  and  hit  gaontlcted  hand  i 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the  straml )  1 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  roll'd. 
You  might  see  the  blue  ejes,  and  the  ringlets  of  goliL 
Short  time  had  Coant  Albert  in  horror  to  alar 
On  those  death -swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-cloltcd  h 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 
The  Saracens,  Curdinans.  and  Ishmaelites  vield 
"To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  sfiield  : 
And  the  eagles  were  gorced  with  the  infidel  deftd 
From  Belhsaida's  fountains  to  Naphlhali's  head. 
The  battle  is  over  on  Beth.saida's  plain.— 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  strelch'd  'mid  the  slsin  ? 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  Ills  knecT — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie! 
The  lAdy  was  buried  in  Salem's  hless'd  bound, 
Tbe  Count  he  was  left  to  the  rullure  and  honnd  t 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lad/  did  bring  ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  Ihe  dread  Fire-King. 
Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 
How  the  Red-cToss  it  conqucr'ii  the  Crescent  it  fell :  fl 


At  the  talc  of  Counl  UWn  axi&\>; 
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FREDERICK    AND    ALICE. 

[1801.] 

"This    tale  is  imitated,   rather   than   translated,  from   a  fragment   introduced 

<joethe's  "  Claudina  Von  Villa  Bella,"  whore  it  is  sung  by  a  member  of  a  ga 

«>f  l>anditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  laniily,  while  his  companions  break  ii 

ftYie  castle.     It  owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend   Mr.  Lewis, 

-^whom  it  was  sent   in  an  extremely  rude  state  ;   and  who,  after  some  matei 

iprovements,  published  it  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder. 

Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nigl 
Wild  he  wander'd,  woe  the  while  1 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright, 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends 
Rivers  swell,  and  rain -streams  pou 

While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 
All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  lii* 

Where,  but  in  yon  i-uin'd  aisle, 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low, 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bounc 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow, 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  ! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide 
"  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry  ! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  ! " 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed 

Well  he  knew  that  s  )lenin  air, 
*Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  !  for  now  a  solemn  knell 
Four  times  on  the  still  night  brok 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell, 
Echoes  irom  \3afc  i>ivwi  ^'«^K:^lA, 


Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure, 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

r  Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 
HoVe's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Orer  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin'd;  left  forlorn, 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone  ; 
Moom'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 

Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  ! 

See,  the  imx  of  anguish  flows  !  — 
Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 

Load  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

IVild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd ; 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er  ; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid, 
As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountam's  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower, 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour  ? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuffs  the  air. 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair. 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies  ; 
Anxious^  restless^  on  he  ndts. 
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As  the  lengthened  clangours  die^ 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door ! 
Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 

But  a  funeraTs  form  it  wore  ! 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend ; 
«  All  with  black  the  board  was  spread ; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 
Lonfii  since  numbered  with  the  dead ! 


Alice,  in  her  graTe-dodMi  boal, 
Ghastly  smiiiii&  pooits t tett;     i 

All  arose,  with  tonnderiiig  Mvd;    | 
Ail  the  expected  stnmger  fnet 

High  their  meagre  anni  dieyvtic^  1 
Wild  their  notes  of  wdcoae  vrB}- 

'*  Welcome,  traitCN;  to  te  nife! 
Perjured,  bid  the  li^  fiae«dl!"| 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH.  I 

[1818.] 

These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an  ancient  Swiss  faftlUid  upOD  fte  U 
of  Sempach,  fought  9th  July,  1386,  bang  ihie  ▼ictorv  by  whidi  the  Swiv  tm 
established  their  mdependence ;  the  author,  Albeit  Tchudi,  denominatol  the  l{ 
ter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He  ¥ras  a  citizen  ctf  IjBoenie^ 
highly  among  his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  u. MeisierSm^^  ori 
and  his  courage  as  a  soldier. 


L 


'TwAS  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

"  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now, 
And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand, 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins. 

Before  yc  farther  go  ; 
A'skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe." — 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?  " — 

"  The  Switzer  priest  has  ta'en  the  field, 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


"  Right  heavily  upon  your  held 
He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel; 

And  with  his  trusty  partisan 
Your  absolution  deaL" — 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  thob 

The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew, 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta*c% 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  dm 
The  stalwart  men  of  fiiir  Lncene 

Together  have  they  join'd ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  iM 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castk^ 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
"  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  trve 

Will  meet  us  undismay'd." — 
"  O  Hare-castle,  thou  heart  of  bn 

Fierce  Oxenstem  replied. — 
"  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  villi 

The  taunted  knight  replied. 
There  was  lacing  then  of  hehnds  b 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  tl^y  hew'd  from 
points 

Might  wdl-nigh  load  a 
And  thus  they  to  each  other  sai^ 

"  Yon  handful  down  to  bcv 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tdl» 

The  peasants  aie  m  km,"'-- 
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lant  Swiss  Confederates  there 
pray*d  to  God  aloud, 
displayM  his  rainbow  fair 

ist  a  swarthy  cloud. 

leart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more 
ind  more 

courage  firm  and  high, 
'wn  the  good  Confederates  bore 
le  Austrian  chivalry. 

istrian  Lion  *gan  to  growl, 
toss  his  main  and  tail ; 
11,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt, 
t  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there, 
game  was  nothing  sweet ; 
ughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
shivered  at  their  feet. 

istrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast, 
ose  their  spears  they  laid ; 
d  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 
to  his  comrades  said — 

;  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 
fc  and  infant  son  ; 
them  to  my  country's  care, — 
field  shall  soon  be  won. 

:  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 
keep  full  firm  array, 
dl  my  charge  their  order  break, 
make  my  brethren  way." 

fi'd  against  the  Austrian  band, 
isperate  career, 

ith  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 
down  each  hostile  spear. 

nces  splinter*d  on  his  crest, 
hiverM  in  his  side  ; 
the  serried  files  he  press'd — 
iroke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

itriot's  self-devoted  deed 
tamed  the  Lion's  mood, 
e  four  forest  cantons  freed 
I  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

.'here  his  charge  had  made  a  lane, 
/aliant  comrades  burst, 
ivord,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 
hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

unted  Lion  'gan  to  whine, 
granted  ground  amain, 


I 


«( 


!      « 


The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows, 
And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight. 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne. 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour, 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take  ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  callM, 
(His  name  was  Hans  von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat ! " 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And,  glad  the  meed  to  win, 

His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 
And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd. 
The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 

Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 
The  boat  he  overthrew. 

I  le  *whelm*d  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 
Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You'll  ne'er  stab  faKoatman  more. 

Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught, 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail, 
Their  cainou  ^c&Yv  \^  Tva>3»!s^\." 
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It  was  a  messenger  ot  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 
Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news  ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." — 

Ah,  gracious  God  ! "  the  ladv  cried, 
"  What  tidings  of  despair ! ' 


i< 


(i 
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Now  would  you  know  the  minsli 
WHio  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 

Albert  the  Souter  is  he  higfat, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot. 
The  night  he  made  the  lay, 

Returning  from  the  bloody  spc 
Where  God  had  judged  the 
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O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian  day, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay  ; 

He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 

And  said,  '*  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words  I  say. 

IL 

"  'Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant  shrine. 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the  land  that's  mine 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou  will  pledge  thy  fay, 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelvenionths  and  a  day." 

in. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 
**  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  takest  thou  here  ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway. 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far  away  ?  " 

IV. 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  "  Of  that  have  thou  no  care. 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  living  fair ; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my  state,  • 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 

V. 

"  As  Christian -man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which  I  have  plight, 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true  knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were  sorrow  now. 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath  heard  his  vow." 

VL 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him  boune, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer  and  with  gown  : 
He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with  miniver. 
He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  VfaXet  cold,  axvd  baxKed  his  forehead  fair. 
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VII 

"  Now  hear>''  he  said,  '*  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vassal  art  thou  mine, 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth  of  thine, 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  nile  my  towers,  and  lead  my  vassal  train* 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lad/s  faith  till  I  return  again.'' 


»» 


VIII. 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 
"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this  rede  from  me  ; 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelvemonths  didst  thou  say  ? 
ril  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day." 

IX. 

The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full  of  care, 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstetten's  heir, 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  "  Thou  trusty  squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 

X. 

"  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect  my  land, 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith,  till  seven  long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Saint  John.' 

XI. 

Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot,  and  young, 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presumptuous  tongue  ; 
"  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  journey  wend, 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage  have  end. 


XIL 

Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly  tried, 
To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  with  your  vassals  ride  ; 

dear, 
year." 


And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so  dej 
I'll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  thirty 

XIII. 

The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard  him  speak, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left  his  cheek  ; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — hoists  topsails,  and  away, 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

XIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
"When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept ; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "  'Tis  time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake, 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

XV. 

"  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train  ; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair, 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall  she  weds  MaTsleUcTv'%  Vvtvc ." 
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XVL 

It  is  the  noble  Morin^er  starts  up  and  tears  his  Ueard, 
'*  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne*er  been  bom !  what  tidings  have  I  heard  ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be  my  careip 
But,  God  !  that  c*er  a  squire  untrue  should  wed  my  \jiAy  &ur. 


xvn. 


/ 


O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  praVd,  "  my  patron  Saint  ait  tho 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my  vow  I 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of  name, 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the  shame." 

XVIII. 

It  was  the  good  5>aint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his  pilgrim's  prayer. 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'erpower'd  his  care  ; 
He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretched  beside  a  rill. 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  miU. 

XIX. 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  unbound. 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all  around  ; 

"  I  know  my  father  s  ancient  towers,  ihe  miil,  the  stream  I  know. 

Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  checr'd  his  pilgrim's  woe  !  ** 

XX. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew. 
So  alter'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  tlieir  master  knew ; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good  friend,  for  charity. 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may  there  be  ?" 

XXI. 

The  miller  answer'd  him  again,  "  He  knew  of  little  news. 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  tlie  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  Ix>rd. 

XXII. 

"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living  free, 

God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to  mc  ! 

And  wjien  *>aint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  tol 

The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole.  ** 

XXIII. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began. 

And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary  man ; 

"  Now  help  me,  every  saint  m  heaven  that  can  compassion  take. 

To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woful  match  to  break." 

XXIV. 

His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and  slow. 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe  ; 
And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke  :  "Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 
A  pilgrim  from  Sa'ml  ThomasAaxvd.  cnNt&  ViaxboMt  for  a  day. 
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XXV. 

"  I've  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  is  well-nigh  done, 
A.  ml  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  V\\  see  no  morrow's  sun ; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loved  husband^s  souL" 

XXVI. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame  before, 
*'  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the  castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas*  sake,  for  harbour  and  for  dole, 
And  lor  the  sake  of  Moringet,  thy  noble  husband's  soul.'' 


•t 


XXVI L 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "  Do  up  the  gate,"  she  said, 
•*  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to  bed  ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  he  lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  ue  his  harbourage  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

XXVIII. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal  broad, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold  strode ; 

"And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,'*  he  said,  **  though  from  a  man  of  sin, 

That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle-gate  within." 

XXIX. 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow  ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  Lord  to  know  ; 
He  sat  him  on  alowly  bench,  opprcssi'd  with  woe  and  wrong. 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  liim  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower  ; 
**  Our  castle's  wont,"  a  bridesman  said,  "hath  been  both  firm  and  long. 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halb  till  he  shall  chant  a  song.' 


» 


XX  XL 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
**  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "  lay  shalm  and  harp  aside  ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to  hola. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  1  pay  with  garment  and  with  gold."— " 

XXXII. 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
"  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  ^y,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charms  was  mine. 

XXXIII. 

"  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-hair'd, 

For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and  beard  ; 

Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 

And  Toingie  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  froieiv  ^c<^' 
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XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  wofiil  lay  that  hears. 

And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimm'd  with  tears ; 

She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker  take. 

And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quafi'  it  for  her  sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  nng  of  burning  gold  so  cosilv  and  so  fine  : 
Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  vou  but  the  sooth, 
*Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal  truth. 

xxxvi. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  '*  Do  me  one  kindly  deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  full  rich  shall  be  thy  meed ; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so  gay. 
And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

XXXVII. 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon  denied. 

The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride  ; 

"  I^dy,"  he  said,  "  your  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and  bids  me  pra 

That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

XXXVIII. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near. 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  "  The  Moringer  is  here  !" 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell. 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saintly  power, 
'That  had  return'd  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour  ; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bade. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

XL. 

"  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "to  constant  matrons  due 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stedfastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright. 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-ni 

XLT. 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 
lie  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw ; 
"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were  the  words  he  J 
"  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  he 

XLII. 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
"  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  c 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fai 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  7o>x\ost,  ^xAn'^xsi^Wt  (or  my  heir. 
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XLIII. 

**  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  brid^room  the  old. 
Whose  £iith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.''  * 

An  odd  misconception  is  verv  common  in  regard  to  the  title  of  this  poem.  Many  people  supi>08e 
1  '*  Morini^er  **  is  either  a  title  of  dignity,  or  the  designation  of  some  office,  and  learned  deriva- 
3S  have  been  attributed  to  it — such  as  Muringer,  one  who  wears  a  morion.  Moringer,  however, 
\  family  name,  and  appears  in  the  ballad  which  Scott  translated,  and  which  he  found  in  a  coUec- 
B  of  Geiman  popular  songs,  entitled  "  Sammlung  Deutschen  Volkslieder,"  Berlin,  1807.  Accord- 
[  to  the  German  editor,  the  original  ballad  was  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  Nicolas 
NMnann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Wiessenhom,  which  bears  date  1533.  Scott  adds  that  there  is 
nething  like  a  real  foundation  for  the  story  ;  at  any  rate  the  editor  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries 
prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad,  and  alleges  that  there  was  actually  a  Lady 
B  NeufTen,  Countess  of  Marstetten,  who  was  by  birth  of  the  house  of  Moringer,  and  whom  he 
iBtifies  with  the  Moringer's  daughter  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  She  died  on  nth  May,  1349. 
Ib  his  preface  to  "The  Betrothed,  "  Scott  refers  to  the  class  of  legends  of  which  that  of  the  noble 
oringer  Ls  a  type,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Crusades.  "  The 
ftfiuion  amone  families,"  says  Scott,  "was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
Bderance  of  this  superstition.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Crusader,  returning  from  his  long 
I  of  war  and  pilgnma^  to  find  his  family  augmented  by  some  youne  ofishoot,  of  whom  the 
erted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account,  or  perhaps  to  find  nis  marriage-bed  filled, 
1  that,  instead  of  becoming  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had  preferred  bemg  the  lady- 
( <rf^a  young  one.  Numerous  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  diflferent  parts  of  Europe  :  and 
returned  knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat  down  good-naturedly  contented  with  the 
Mint  which  his  lady  gave  of  a  doubtnil  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honour^ 
:h  after  all  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  hi<i  forsaking  his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures 
'alestine/*  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  thai  of  the  Moringer  is  told  of  one  of  the  ancient  lords  | 
[aish  Hall,  in  Lancashire.  In  the  eenealogy  of  the  Bradi^aigh  family,  to  whom  the  mansion-  | 
le  formerly  belonged,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — "  Of  this  Mabel  is  a  story  by  tradition  of 
-Hibted  verity  that  in  Sir  William  Bradshage  s  absence  (being  ten  yeares  away  in  the  wares)  she 
lied  a  Welcn  knight  Sir  William  retominge  from  the  wares  came  in  a  palmer's  habit  amongst 
poore  to  Haghe.  Who  when  she  saw  and  congetrin^e  that  he  favoured  her  former  husband 
>t,  for  which  the  knight  chasticed  her,  at  wich  Sir  William  went  and  made  him  selfe  knawne  to 
tcnnantSy  in  which  space  the  knight  fled,  but  neare  to  Newton  Parke  Sir  William  overtooke  him 
&lue  hioL  The  said  Dame  Mabell  was  enioyned  by  her  confessor  to  doe  pennances  by  going 
t  every  week  bare  foot  and  bare  legg'd  to  a  Cros.se  ner  Wigan  from  the  Haghe  wilest  she  lived, 

is  called  M  abb  X  to  thi.<i  day ;  and  ther  monument  lyes  in  Wigan  church,  as  you  see  ther 
rayd."  .Scottish  tradition  also  ascribes  to  the  family  of  Tweedie  on  the  Scotch  border,  descent 
1  the  spirit  of  the  river  Tweed,  who  insisted  on  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  whose  husband 
in  Pale^ine. 

■fee  translation  of  "  The  Noble  Moringer  "  was  composed]  by  Scott  during  a  severe  illness  in 
)  •  it  «ras  dictated,  in  the  intervals  of  agony,  to  his  daughter  Sophia  and  his  old  friend  William 
Uaw. 
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GLENFINLAS : 
OR,  LORD  Ronald's  coronach.  • 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following  stanzas  are  /(Minded,  i 
While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  bod 
built  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, )  and  making  merry  over  their  venison  an 
one  of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  th 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beautiful  young  women,  l 
green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  s< 
the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut : 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon  a 
Jew's  harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  Icnf 
and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bo 
unfortunate  friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  I 
whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from  thence  called  the  Gl< 
Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the  Highlands  of  Perth 
far  from  Callcntler  in  Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  noi 
to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Ba 
was,  in  times  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  w€ 
Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue,  c 
Troshachs.  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  in  i 
district,  and  at  no  ejreat  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  The  river  Teith  passes  < 
and  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The  Pass* 
is  immediately  alwve  Callender,  and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  Highlai 
that  town.  Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms: 
tract  of  Alpine  scener)'. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  Mr.  Lewis's  TaUs  of  IVcnder, 

"  For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey. 
Their  bidding  liced,  and  at  their  beck  repair ; 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness  stare. 

To  sec  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prepare." 

COLL'XS. 


"O  HONE  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie'  !  f 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er. 

And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 
W^e  ne'er    shall    see    Lord    Ronald 
more  ! " — 

O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  ! 

*  Coronach  is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased 
wnrrior,  sung  by  the  aged  of  the  clan. 

f  O  hone  ati/  signifies—"  A\as  (or  iVvt  ptXivc^ 
or  chief." 


V 


Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  t< 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resound! 

The  boldest  Ix)wland  warriors 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's 

tree, 

While    youths    and    maids    1 

strathspey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  High! 

t  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon, 
Vj  vVvt   Kv^hlanders    to    their    Lc 
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he  strength  of  Ronald's  shell, 
foi^ot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
c  loud  lament  we  swell, 
3  see  Lord  Ronald  more  ! 

It  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
of  Ronald's  halls  to  6nd, 
with  him  the  dark-brown 

rads  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
s  prophetic  spirit  found, 
minstrel's  fire  the  while, 
"A    his   harp's    harmonious 
d. 

I  spell  to  him  was  known, 
wandering  spirits  shrink  to 

I  lay  of  potent  tone, 
jr  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

tis  said,  in  mystic  mood, 
/erse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 
y  the  fated  shroud, 
1  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

that  on  a  day, 
the  red  deer  from  their  den, 
have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 
r'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

Bvait  their  sports  to  aid, 
their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 
e  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
jsty   guard,    the   Hignland 
d. 

ler  days,  through  brake  and 

istling  shafls  successful  flew ; 
'hen  dewy  evening  fell, 
ry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

nfinlas*  deepest  nook 
If)'  cabin  stood, 
neira's  sullen  brook, 
lurmurs  through  that  lonely 
1. 

night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
ee  successive  days  had  flown ; 
rt  mist  in  dewy  balm 
eathy  bank,  and  vaoisy  stone. 


I 


The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes. 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quafls  to  Moy. 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high  ? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart, 
Atid  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the 
sigh  : 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
Beneath  a  sbter's  watchful  eye. 

**  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair, 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 

Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 
Hang  on  thy  notes,  *twixt  tear  and 
smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

Will  good  St.  Gran's  rule  prevail, 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?" — 

"Since   Enrick's  fight,   since  Moma's 
death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe. 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and 
fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow, 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 


\. 


To  liash  each  ^inipscuTjoywugi 
The  i^ift,  the  future  ill  lu  knuw. 
"ThE  bark  thou  aaw'st,  yon 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
I  My  eyu  beheld  her  dadi'ii  and  torn, 
I       Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

■  "  Thy  Fcrgns  too — thy  siMcr's  son, 

Thou  Mw'st,  with  pride,  the  plant's 

As  mardiitig  'gainsl  the  Lord  of  Downe, 

He  Icit  the  skins  of  huge  Ucnmore. 

"TTiou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  ■  wave, 

As   down    Bcnvoirlich's    side    they 

wound, 

I    Hcard'st  but  Ihe  plbroch.t  answering 

To  many  a  target  dunking  round, 
"  I  heard  Ihegroana,  1  mark'd  the  tears, 

1  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
Me  jiour'd  his  clou's  resistless  roar. 
I   "  Andlhou,  whobidsl  melhinkofbliss, 
I       And  bidsl  my  heart  awake  lo  glee, 
f  And  court,  like  Ibee,  the  wanton  kiss— 
Tlul  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  Ibee ! 
"  I  see  ihe  death -damps  chill  iby  brow  ; 
1  hear  thy  Warning  Spirii  cry  ; 
'-  CO  rii*c-lighls  dance — they  re  gone. 

No  more  is  given  lo  gifted  eye  1 " 

"  Alone  enjoy  thy  drea:y  dtcanis. 
Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour ! 
I   Sny,  shnold   we  scorn  joy's  translcnl 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour? 

"  Or  fiilie,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 

Clangillinn's Chieftain  ne'crshall  fear; 

I    HiiWood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 

Though  iloom'd  lo  stain  the  Saiou 

"  K"cn  now.  to  meet  me  in  von  (itll, 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  Ihe  dew." 
[  He  spoke,  nor  bade  Ihe  Chief  farewell, 
fiutcalled  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

■  "  Tiw/mtf— The  fal]  Highland  dmi,  nuiile 
I  erihacbequeied  MulTtnicnneil. 

t  /'/*™r*— A  piiMof  mirtiil music. idiflwd 
la  the  Iligttmd  txwiiw. 


The 


No  Ronald  yet ;  though  midni 
And  sad  wercMoy'*pni|llieI 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  f 
He    fed    the    watch-&it'! 

Sudden  the  hounds  elect  iheii 

And  sudden  cease  thdrowu 

ClcBc  prcss'd  to  Moy,  liwj 

By  shivering  limbs  umI  «i 
Untoucb'd,  the  harp  began  to 

As  softly,  slowly,  ojieil  thi 
And  shook  responsive  evari 

As  light  a  lootstep  pnx/i  I 
And  by  the  watch -fire's  gli 

Clost  by  the  minsHcTs 
All  huntress  maid,  in  bea 

All  dropping  wet  her  r 


She  wrung  the  moisture, 
With  muden  blush,  she  wft^ 

"  O  gentle  liuntsman,  hsC  I 
In  deep  Glenfmlas'  moonUglt 

A  lovely  maid  in  veK  «tp- 


The  mountain  dirk  aiJomB  lA 

Far  on  the  wind  bis  Uutiat 
"Andwhoartthon?  sod 

All  ghastly  goiii^,  Hi 
"  And  why.beneath  tiien 

Dareye  thus  roam  Glenliahi/ 

"  Where  wild  Loch  Kitniw 

lidi^  ^ 

Blue,  dark,  and  deep, 
isle, 
Our  father's  lower*  o'eriuiwt 

The  castle  of  the  bold  Gte^ 
"To  chase  ihc  dun  GlcnfinUt 

Our  wDodlaad  coune  tttki 

.^nd  haply  md,  while 
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,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
oitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost ; 
are  not  venture  there, 
/alks,  they  say,  the  shrieking 
>i.    — 

ny  a  shrieking  ghost  walks 

e; 

St,  my  o^  n  sad  vow  to  keep, 
[  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 
;till  must  rise  when  mortals 

)r  pity's  gentle  sake, 

lone  wanderer  on  her  way  ! 

cross  the  haunted  brake, 

ich  my  father's  towers  ere 
ft 

ee  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
,cc  a  Pater-noster  say ; 
with  me  the  holy  rede  ; 
we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

to  knighthood,  strange  and 

the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 
d  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 
)est  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

)y  high  Dunlathmon's  fire, 
rt  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 
y  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
on  Moma's  melting  eye." 

i  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 
h  his  sable  locks  arose, 
his  colour  went  and  came, 
and  rage  alternate  rose. 

1 !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
her  and  love  resign'd, 
ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
I  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

e  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 
Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 
,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood — 
,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 

'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
rice    St.     Fillan's    powerful 
jrer  ; 

d  him  to  the  eastern  clime, 
uly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 


And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind  ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they 
rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew  ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew  ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain  d  an  half-drawn 
blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Ben- 
more  ; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — behind  the  Chieftain's  shield, 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

O  hone  a  rie'  !  O  hone  a  rie'  ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er  ! 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 

W  e  ne'  ct  sYvaXV  scfc  \jci\d.  ^'aKaSA\Bss«.\ 
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THE    EVE    OF    ST.   JOHN. 

Smaylho'me,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following  ballad, 
ated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Roxburghshire,  among  a  cluster  of  wil 
called  Sandiknow-Crags,  the  property  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Haidi 
Lord  Polwarth.]  The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  surrounded  by 
wall,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  th 
by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a  steep  ai 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  fortress,  are  pi 
above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair ;  on  the  roof  are  two  I 
or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  n 
outer  an  iron  gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the  t 
namely,  of  the  wall  From  the  elevated  situation  of  Smaylho'me  Tc 
seen  many  miles  in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  soi 
one,  more  eminent,  is  called  the  Watch/old^  and  is  said  to  have  been  the : 
a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without  the  tower-court  is 
chapel.  Brotherslone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Smaylho'me  1 
This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales  of  IVondrr.  It  is  I 
lished,  with  some  additional  illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
Ancram  Moor ;  which  seemed  proper  in  a  work  upon  Border  antiquiti 
catastrophe  of  the  talc  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition.  Th 
fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of  the  Editor's  infanc)',  and  s 
claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them  in  a  Border  tale. 


TiiK  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day. 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky 
way, 

That  leads  to  Brothcrstone. 

lie  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

Mis  banner  broad  to  rear  ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  his 
helmet  was  laced. 
And  his  vaunt -brace  of  proof  he  wore: 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel 
sperthe, 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  rctum'd  in  three  days'  space, 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 
As  he  rcach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

*  The  platc-j.nck  is  coat-.irmour :  the  vaunt- 
brace,  or  wam-bracc,  armour  for  the  body  :  the 
-sperlhe,  a  battle- axe. 


\ 


He  came  not  from  where  Ana 
Ran  red  with  English  blood 

Where  the  Douglas  true,  and 
Buccleuch, 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stc 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  an( 
His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 

His   axe    and    his    dagger  wi 
imbrued, — 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  still 

And   he  whistled  thrice  for 
foot -page. 
His  name  was  English  Will 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  f 
Come  hither  to  my  knee ; 

Though  thou  art  young,  andtenc 
I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

"  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thoa  1 
K.Tv^\w}«.  \!w:kM  tftll  me  tnie  I 
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•om  Smaylho'me  tower  have 

n, 

id  thy  lady  do?" — 

,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely 

>t, 

rns  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 

height  to  height,  the  beacons 

English  foemen  told. 

jm  clamoured  from  the  moss, 
id  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
aggy  pathway  she  did  cross 
iiry  Beacon  Hill. 

J  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

>he  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; — 

nan  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

rd  all  alone. 

>nd  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

he  fire  she  came, 

ary*s  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

y  the  lonely  flame. 

ly  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

ik  to  my  lady  there  ; 

in  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the 

5t, 

leard  not  what  they  were. 

i  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 
;  mountain -blast  was  still, 
L  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 
lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

leard  her  name  the  midnight 

ir, 

me  this  holy  eve ; 

'  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's 

ver ; 

bold  Baron's  leave. 

.  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buc- 

ich  ; 

fr  is  all  alone  ; 

he'll  undo,  toher  knight  so  true, 

eve  of  good  St.  John.* — 

tt  come ;  I  must  not  come ; 

ot  come  to  thee  ; 

e  of  St.  John  I  must  wander 

ne: 

jower  I  may  not  be.' — 

It  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 
louldst  not  say  me  nay ; 

.mmI  when  lovers  meet, 
aimer's  day. 


"  *  And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 

the  warder  shall  not  sound. 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  thestair ; 

So,   by  the  black  rood-stone,   and  by 

holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there! ' — 

"'Though  the  blood -hound  be  mute, 
and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot, 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not 
blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  cham- 
ber to  the  east. 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

"  *  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth 

to  the  east. 

For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 

And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days 

do  pass, 

For  the  soul  ofa  knight  that  is  slayne.' — 

"He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he 
frown'd ; 
Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul 
of  that  knight. 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

"  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when 
bad  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady 
left  alone, 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold 
Baron's  brow, 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high  ; 
"Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen, 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  ! " — 

"His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the 
beacon's  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue  ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver 
leash  bound. 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the 
yew." — 

"Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot- 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in 
the  mould, 
AW  under  V\ve  iEIMwv-\x«i^^ 
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"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name  ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I 
trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dai'k — and  the 
corpse  is  stiff  and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy 
Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 
And  the  wild  winds  drownMthe  name ; 

For  the  Dry  burgh  bells  ring,  and  the 
white  monks  do  sing, 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  ! " 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped 
the  tower-gate, 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids 
that  on  her  wait, 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood  ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale  ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's 
wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdalc. 

"Now    hail,     now    hail,     thou    lady 

bright !  '*— 
"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram 

fight? 
What    news    from    the    bold    Buc- 

cleuch  ?  "— 

"  The  Ancram  moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell  ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." — 

The  lady  blushM  red,but  nothingshe  said : 
Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  : 

Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her 
chamlMir  fair, 
And  so  did  her  moody  \oxd. 


In  sleep  the  lady  momm'd,  ; 

Baron  toss'd  and  tnrn'd. 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said,- 

"  The  worms  around  him  acq) 

bloody  grave  is  deep . 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead!' 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  mati 
The  night  was  well-nigfa  doo 

When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  B 
On  the  eve  of  g(x>d  St  Johi 

The  lady  looked  throagh  the 

fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flam* 

And  she  was  aware  of  a  knij 

there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghanu 


If 


« 


Alas  !  away,  away ! "  she  cri 
"  For  the  holy  Virgin^s  sake 

I^dy,  I  know  who  sleeps  by 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awakt 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nig' 
In  bloody  grave  have  1  lain 

The  mass  and  the  death -prayc 
for  me. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  v 

"  By  the  Baron*s  brand,  near 
fair  strand. 
Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the 
height. 
For  a  space  b  doom'd  to  d> 

"At  our  tr>'sting-place, *  for 
space, 
I  must  wander  to  and  firo ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  tc 
thy  bower 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  m 

Love  mastered  fear — her  brow  s 
"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thoi: 
The  vision  shook  his  head  I 

"  Who  spiUeth  life,  shall  forfci 
So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 

That  lawless  love  is  guilt  abot 
This  awful  sign  receive." 
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s  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 
lit  upon  her  hand ; 
shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 
corch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

score,  of  fim^ers  four, 
IS  on  that  board  impressed ; 
vermore  that  lady  wore 
ring  on  her  wrist. , 


There  is  a  nun  in  Drybuxgh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
lliere  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speakech  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 
That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay, 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADYOW  CASTLK 

ESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

5  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the 
Hamilton,  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Evan, 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  con- 
the  Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose 
house  of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occa- 
ir  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation 
is,  embosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  ovei- 
le  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  immediate 
'  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
lich  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern 
intic  Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and  upwards, 
erence  ;  and  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that 
witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the 
It  and  extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved 
est  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned 
\  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.  Their  appearance  was  beautiful,  being 
;,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  described  by 
ithors  as  having  white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that 
,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed. 

ling  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
t>allad,  it  would  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than  those 
bertson,  whose  account  of  that  memorable  event  form's  a  beautiful  piece  of 
tainting. 

ton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  barbarous 
le  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we 
dy  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his 
been  l)estowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent  s  favourites,  who  seized  his  house, 
1  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before 
ing,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury,  made  a  deeper  impression 
m  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
•f  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  infiamed  his  private  resent- 
s  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of 
stified  the  most  desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He 
le  Regent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
K  leioTved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  SUrUng  lo  ^EA\x^>ax^    '^^.^  Vsa^*- 
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Ilii  sluid  ID  ■  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  toward*  Uie  ilntl  ;  ■ 
fealheT-bcd  on  the  floor  to  hinder  the  noise  of  liis  Teet  front  bang  hMwI  t  I 
a  black  doUi  behind  him,  that  his  ^ladow  mighl:  not  be  observetl  frvM  a 
and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the  R^eni't.  appraach,  ■ 
lodged,  during  the  ni|{tit,  in  a  house  not  fat  distanL      Some  ini!i;:iiiii-t  in(<' 
of  thedanget  which  Ihreiiened  him  had  been  conveyed  Irt  the  \ 
■o  much  r^ard  lo  it,  that  he  resolved  to  rctuni  by  the  Mini-  . 
had  enlered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  town.     Uur,   . 
gate  was  great,  anil  he  himself  urmcquainted  with  (ear,  he  {>: 
I    the  street :  and  the  ihtong  of  people  obliging  hiiu  to  movi 
I    axuusin  time  lo  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  be  shot  bim,  wit)>  .- 
the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  D  geiill'. 
olhtr  side.     His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  bmW  i 
I    (he  blow  had  come;  but  they  found  the  door  ttningly  hair.:. 
could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  hotse,  ulnili  -w-A  n... 
him  at  a  liack  pas^ge,  and  was  got  far  beyood  Ibeii  reach.     1'he  Kq;enl  iW ' 
some  night  of  hii  wound."— /l'wA»>  of  SmUani,  book  V. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  tri 
for  the  ashes  of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  homed  by  Mnmy' 
w«e  yet  smoking;  and  party  prejudice,  the  habits  of  ihc  «sk,  and  the  enar 
the  provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  the  deed.     After  a  duvt 
at  Tiamllton,  this  fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scottand  and  served 
under  the  patronage  uf  the  familrof  Guise,  lowhombewasduubiless 
by  having  avenged  the  cause  of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  iingralefu)  I 
I'e  Thou  has  recorded,  that  in  attempt  was  made  lo  engage  him  to  us 
Caspar  dc  Coligni,  the  famotii  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  buckler  of  the  Hi 
CBU«e.     But  the  character  of  Bothwellhaugh  wot  tnislaken.     Hr  usi  no  mr 
trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer  with  cntitcmpl  and  indignaiiun.     tie 
authority,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  mnnler^  in  France  i  he  hail  i 
hi»  i)wn  just  quanel,  hot  he  would  neiibet  for  price  not  prayer  «*a^ 
another  num.  —  T/iuaiiiti,  cap.  Af>. 
The  Rt{^t's  death  happened  z3d  January,  1569,     It  is  applauded 

by  coniemnorary  htttorians,  according  lo  thrir  religious  ot     

trhimpb  of  Blackwood  Is  unbounded.     He  not  only  entols 

wellhangh,  "who."  he  observes, "  satisfied,  with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,       

sncrileeious  avanoe  had  stripped  the  meiropolitan  church  of  Su  Andtcm  d 
covering;"  but  he  aKrit>e«  it  lo  immediate  divine  iiupiration,  and  the  cMapi 
Hamilton  tohttle  less  than  the  miraculous  interference  ol  tl«  Deity.— Jni»,  r«il 
p.  263.  With  equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  mode  the  ground  of  a  cen 
national  reflection  ;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Bemey  lo  BEsassiniile  Rnrleigk, : 
quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrol  and  BothwellhaugK  the  crthei  cooipiiator  aua 
"that  neythei  Poltrot  nor  Hambleton  did  ottempl  their  enterpij'ie,  witboul 
reason  or  considertllon  lo  lead  them  to  It ;  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and  nrewlft 
prefiument  or  rcwnrdc;  the  other,  upon  dcspierate  mind  of  revengfc  for  A  ^ 
wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the  report  goctbci  according  to  the  vyie 
dyspotysyoa  of  the  hoole  natjon  uf  the  i^cottes." — Mukdisc's  Statt  fl^ 
p.  197. 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode  ]  Then,  thrilling  lo  ihc  harp's  p 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  lowers.  So  sweetly  rung  each  vmIu; 

The  snng  B-enl  round,  the  e<^blcl  flow'd.  I   And  echoed  light  lhc4    " '  * 

-tnJ  nvd  sped  Ihe  liupiing Vioura.  "y       IiAKflifew  '  - 
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's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
s,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
music, of  the  shade, 
Ivan's  hoarser  roar. 

Cadyow*s  faded  fame, 
le  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 
y  harp,  of  Border  frame. 
Id  banks  of  Evandale. 

im  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
isure's  lighter  scenes,  canst 

ivion*s  pall  aside, 
the  long-forgotten  urn. 

maid  !  at  thy  command, 
crumbled  halls  shall  rise; 
van's  banks  we  stand, 
eturns  —the  present  flies. 

:he  rock's  wood  cover'd  side, 
ided  late  the  ruins  green, 
n  fantastic  pride, 
J  banners  flaunt  between  : 

de  torrent's  brawling  course 
j'd  with  thorn  and  tangling 

uttress  braves  its  force, 
arts  frown  in  battled  row. 

he  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
dance  on  Evan's  stream  ; 
A^ave  the  warder's  fire 
ing  the  moonlight  beam. 

leir  light  ;  the  east  is  gray  ; 
warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 
uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 
T  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

ige  falls — they  hurry  out — 
ach    plank  and    swinging 

o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

hy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

roop,  the  Chief  rode  on ; 
ing  merry-men  throng  be- 

princely  Hamilton 
r  than  the  mountain  wind. 

k  copse  the  roebucks  bound, 
kI  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 
se  \)ugle's  warrior-sound 
A  their  mountain   haunts 


Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have 
worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase. 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 
The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering 
on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the 
sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has 
flown ; 
Stniggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 
Sound,  merry  huntsmen  !  sound  the 
pry  set 

'  Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear  ; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland 
cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  W^hy  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Stiil  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare?" — 

Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

"  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

"  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselce 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets 
foam. 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home. 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes. 
His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 
And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bora 
child. 


\ 
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"  C)  change  accursed  1  past  arc  those  (lav's ; 

False  Si  urray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  bla/e. 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 


« 


What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  wood- 
land flows 
Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose? 

'  **  The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  her  glide, 

I  And  hears  her  feel>lc  voice  with  awe — 

j  *  Revenge, '  bhe  cries,  '  on  Murray's  pride  I 

i  And  woe  for  injured  Rothwellhaugh  I ' " 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
I  Hur-.t  mingling  fmm  the  kindred  l>and, 
'    And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 

And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  I  »'^r  1  ju.^h,  <»'er  slrc.ini  an<l  rock. 
Rides  hca<ll«)ng,  with  r«;si>tless  ^^pccd. 

Whose  bh.»ocly  jioniaril'^  frantic  sin)kc 
Drives  to  t!ie  leap  his  jaded  steed  ; 

■    Whoae   cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs 
glare, 
.■\s  one  some  vi<»ionM  si^'ht  that  saw, 
Who^'    lia»uls    are    bloody,    loose   his 
hair?  - 
*Tis  lie  I  'lis  he  I  'tis  Bi^thwellhaugh. 

From  g..»ry  selle,*  and  reeling  stec\l, 
S])run;^'  the   fierce  horseman  with  a 
bi^inul. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
lie  da.sii"d  his  carbine  on  tlie  ground. 

Sternlv  he  snoke  — *'  'Tis  >weet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear. 
To  drink  a  tvranl's  dvin-j  >rroan. 


■t>  t»' 


« 


Your  slaughter'd  (piarr}prou<lly  trode, 
At  dawninsjmorn,  «>'er  dale  and  down, 
But  ])rou«Ur  base-born  Murray  roile 
Through    old    Linlithgow's  crowded 
town. 

"  From  the  wild  Bonler's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  trium]'>h  marched  he. 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 
An<l  >miled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

'       ".r/-///-— 5l.TMItf.     A  word  u<«d  by  SpctvvcT. 
and  other  ancient  authon. 


"  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  via 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glav 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance' danri 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair! 

"  W'ith  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  staoi 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  dbm 

And  marked,  where,  mingling  in  his  ban 
Trooped  Scottish  pikes  an^  Ei^'i: 
bows. 

**  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spea 
i       Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  tu: 
i    And  clashM  their  broadswords  in  therai 
■       The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  do. 

'    *'  Glcncaim  and  stout  Parkhcad  vn 
nigh, 
Obset]uious  at  their  Regent^s  rein, 
And  ha^a^d  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 
Tliat  saw  fair  Mar>'  weep  in  vain. 

**'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  nr  tc. 

Proud  Murray'^ plumage fli.atcii  1.:^;^ 
Scarce  couM  hi>  trampling  chancer  mo« 

S«)  close  the  minions  crowdeii  ni 'h. 

**  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  w 
I  )ark  rolling,  glanceil  the  ranks al-r; 

And  his  steel  tnmcheon.  waveti  on  higs 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  ihro?^. 

*'  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confcs<'d 
\  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe : 
Some  frend  was  whispering  in  his  brwsl 
,        *  Jieware  of  injured  Botliwcllhaugh 

"The  death-shot    parts — the    charg 
springs — 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar ! 
\   And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings  — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  nom«^ 

*•  What  joy  the  rapturc.l  youth  can  fei 
I       To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell 
Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

**  But  dearer  to  my  injured  e\*e 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  lreble«l  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  si>ui. 


(( 


\ 


My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 
With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  sa« 
And  shriek 'd  in  his  death-deafen 'd  ca 
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en  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 
read  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree  !* 
warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! — 
irray  is  faU'n,  and  Scotland  free !" 

s  every  warrior  to  his  steed  ; 
ud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
rray  is  fairn,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 
uch,   Arran  !  couch  thy  spear  of 
flame  ! " 

»ee  !  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
e  glimmering  speais  are  seen  no 
more  ; 

1  oak,  half-sawn,  with  the  motto  through^ 
Jident  cognizance  of  the  family  of  Ha- 


The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gale% 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale^ 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Ix) !  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale  f 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  baiScs  of  Evandale  ! 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written  several  years  ago,  is  not  a 
nstance  affected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest,  which  is 
found  to  arise  from  ungratined  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's- 
:ion  to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his 
satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not 
;d  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference,  he  has  preferred 
ling  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 
le  tradition,  upon  which  tlie  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the  barony 
ilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gir- 
>n  Grange,  was  originally  named  Burndale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure, 
barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who 
>ne  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
\  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of 
[arquLs  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and 
^  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of 
dy's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Burndale.  He 
k1  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
al  character,  or  by  the  stronger  clmms  of  natural  af&ction.  Choosing,  there- 
a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a 
I  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles, 
I  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing 
the  dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates. 

e  scene  with  which  the  bfillad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the  following  curious 
f?e,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and 
cuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  YU  and 
iccessor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps, 
'  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ;  for  the  wild  scenes 
1  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers  which  were  incurred  through  their 
rintioD,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  general  in 
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**  Abt>ut  the  same  time  he  [Petlen]  came  to  Andrew  Xurmand's  house,  in 
i)ari»h  oi  Allow  ay,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  Ixiing  to  ])reach  at  night  in  his  bam.  ^ 
lie  came  in,  he  halted  a  little,  leaning  upon  a  ciiair-back,  with  his  face  covt: 
when  he  lifted  up  his  hea-l,  he  saiil,  'They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have  not 
word  of  salvation  unto  ;'  he  halted  a  little  again,  saying,  •  This  is  strange,  that 
;  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our  work  !'  Then  there  u-asawoi 
went  out.  ni-looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  wi: 
with  many  pre-iumpiions  of  the  same.  It  escapeil  me,  in  the  former  passiages,  » 
John  M airhead  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  me.  that  when  he  camel: 
Ireland  to  (iallow.u*,  he  was  at  family-w«»rship,  and  giving  some  notes  upai 
Scripture  ro.id,  wlu-n  a  ver>'  ill -looking  man  cinie,  and  sat  down  within  the  dc 
at  the  li-ick  of  the  halUiH,  [partition  of  the  collage  :]  immediately  he  hailed  \ 


part  ii.  §  26. 

A  frienilly  correspondent  remarks,   **that  the  incapacity  of  proceetling  in 
performance  of  a  religious  duty,  when  a  contaminalc<l  person  is  prcMrnt,  is  of  rr.' 
hii^hcr  anti'iuity  than  the  er.i  of  the  Kevereml  .Mi.  Alexander  Pedcn."     /':./.■  //:, 
J-'iihi.\is,  cap.  2^».     *•  J/. ■./.'./    ('v/////v  t-.iv//,  Ai/ii-iiiis,  aJ .I'.^cufn  Jafuitnij jii* 
<L-zu:int  in  /uh/^i-iwu,  ,'i./t/t'  itu\<it. 

—  '*/\'/../  s,ii('r./.'.i  /)/ij/:n'  Jf<::\\7/f/  t\\ti^':f,/r,'  ctYiiit.   n-i\/i/t'  r:!\',if'.:f  j.. 
cus!i'  /.'/.  «vv /;'jVt',  i\>  ijitoJ  in  I'll  ciriiaic  tiS.i  mulicr  Zt-n.yita  lY  j.*.'./ j/.i ;  ;, 


I 


Till,  r.'pj  he  w:is  saying  the  high,  high 

All  on  .^.lint  lVtcr'.->  <Uiy, 
Willi  tiio  p'lAcr  to  him  given,  by  the 
<»;'iii;t^  in  ho.ivcn, 
To  wa>!i  meii'>  ^.iIl^  aw.iy. 

The  riijH-he  \\  .I.-'  -^nyini^  ^he^K'■^Sl*d  mass. 

And  llie  people  Uiie.lM  ap'Und, 
And  fpini  each  mans  soul  his  bins  did 

As  he  ki.vs'd  llie  holy  gnnnnl. 

And  all,  a-n-^ng  ihe  cruwded  throng. 
Was  s'il!.  h  itii  liinl)  an<l  t'tngue, 

While,  thiou^h  vaulie<l  roof,  and  aisles 
ah^of. 
The  holy  .iccents  rung. 

At  the  li'tlie-^t  woni  he'|uiver'd  for  fear, 
.Vnd  fal'er'd  in  tlif  smni'l   - 

And,  when  he  wiaiM  llie  dial  ice  rear, 
He  droppM  it  to  the  ground. 

*'Thc'  bicalh  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Poll; lie "i  <»ur  sacred  <lay  : 
lie  has  DO  portion  in  our  creed, 

y'o  p.iri  in  what  I  say. 


*'  A  being,  whom  no  ble^^od  w.-»rJ 
To  ghu.-^lly  j^eAce  can  b:  in:; 


I  '    * 


\ 


A  wretch,  at  \vhu«,e  approach  abho: 
kect)ilb  each  holy  thing. 

"Up,  up,  unhappy!  haalt.-,  arx^e ! 

Nly  ailjuration  fear  I 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Nor  longer  tarr)'  here  !" 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd. 
In  j;«»\\n  of  sackcloth  gray  ; 

Tar  journeying  from  his  naii\e  field 
He  fir.«>l  saw  Rome  that  day. 

Tor  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  sp«ike, 
And.'iave  with  bre.ad  and  water  cle. 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amiil  tlie  penitential  fltick, 

SecmM  none  mi^jre  l>enl  to  prav; 

Ihit,  when  the  Holy  Falher  spoke, 
He  ro>e  and  went  his  w.iy. 

Aj^ain  unto  his  native  land 

I I  is  weary  course  he  «ircw. 

To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand. 
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>t  feet  his  native  seat, 
ke's  fair  woods,  regain ; 
ds  more  fair  no  stream  more 
«t 
the  eastern  main. 

to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 
sals  bent  the  knee  ; 
id  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame, 
le  more  famed  than  he. 

^  for  his  country,  still, 
>  he  had  stood, 
vhen  on  the  banks  of  Till 
>lest  pour'd  their  blood. 

the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 
:'s  fair  streams  that  run, 
steep,    through   copsewood 

3US  to  the  sun. 

rapt  poet's  step  may  rove, 
Id  the  muse  the  day  ; 
uty,  led  by  timid  Love, 
m  the  tell-tale  ray  ; 

fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid, 
of  bugle  free, 
idinny  s  hazel  glade, 
mted  Woodhouselee. 

'8  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 
slin*s  rocky  glen, 
which  all  the  virtues  love, 
ssic  Hawthomden? 

a  path,  from  day  to  day, 
prim's  footsteps  range, 
he  solitary  way 
idale's  ruin'd  grange. 

lace  was  that,  I  ween, 

)w  could  desire ; 

ng  to  the  fall  was  each  crum- 

ig  wall, 

:  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

a  a  summer's  eve, 

on  Cameth/s  head, 

aint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low 

ms 

eak'd  the  grey  with  red ; 

onvent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 
tie's  oaks  among, 
led  with  the  solemn  knell 
l^'j  evening  song : 


The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 

And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 
As  his  wont^  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  simk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place, 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with 
fire. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,   Christ  thee  save!"  said    the 
Gray  Brother ; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze^ 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from 
west. 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea  ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James 
the  divine. 
Or  St  John  of  Beverley?"— 

"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St 
James  the  divine. 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the 
Pope, 
Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." — 

"  Now,  woful  pilgrim,  say  not  so  ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly 
sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 

When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys 
of  earth  and  heaven. 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" — 

"  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  cHme, 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Done  Aerg  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. 


Ck  c» 


^ 


THE  RESOLVE. 


Published  anonjrmausly  in  the 
Mv  wayward  fate  I  needi  mnsl  ptoin, 

Though  booties  be  the  Iheme  : 
I  lored,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Vet  all  was  but  a  dream  : 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone  ; 
No  more  I'U  bask  in  flame  so  hot, 

Bui  coldly  dwell  alone. 
\at  maid  more  bright  than  maid  n 
e'er 

My  fancy  shtdl  b^uDe, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  teal. 

By  gesture,  l[>ok,  or  smile  : 
No  more  I'U  call  the  shaft  laii  shot 

TiU  it  has  lairly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot ; 

I'll  rather  Erecte  alone. 
Each  aminuh'd  Cupid  I'll  defy. 

In  check,  or  chin,  or  brow. 
And  deem  (he  gUnce  of  woman's  eyt 

I'll  lightly  hold  die  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
I'U  steel  my  bteast  to  beauty's  an, 

And  leant  to  lire  alone. 


[1809] 

EdmbuT^  AttitKoi  Rosier  of  T 

The  flauntiog  torch  si 

The  diamond's  ray 
The  flame  its  glory  hnrU  aboot, 

The  gem  its  lustre  h' ' 
Such  gem  1  fondly  dee 

And  glow'd  a  diamood  Uoti^ 
But,  since  each  eye  may  tee  ' 

I'll  darkling  dwell  atone. 
No  waking   dream   shall   I 
thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  v 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  WT 

Shall  tangle  me  again  : 
No  more  I'Q  pay  so  dear  far  «ii, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  own. 
Not  shall  wild  pas^on  tronUe  it 

I'll  iBlhcr  dwell  alune. 
And  thus  I'll  hush  my  heart  to  i 

"  Thy  loving  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  Shalt  DO  more  be  wildly  li 

To  be  so  strangely  cnnt : 
The  widow'd  turtles  malcicss  iS 

The  phcQiix  is  but  oni>  1 
They  seek  oo  loves — ix 

I'll  rather  dwell  aloo 


NORA'S  VOW. 


)8  Ai.uvN  s  AsraoLocv. 
[1816.]  t 
In  the  original  Gaehc,  the  lady  mako  protestations  ihnl  she  will  n_. , 
Red  Eart's  son,  imiil  the  swan  should  build  in  ihcdifT,  and  the  eagle  h 
nntil  one  mountaia  should  change  places  with  another,  and  so  ioaSi.  * 
to  odd,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  she  altered  her  n 
the  vehemence  of  her  protestation. 


Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said,  "" 
"  The  Eatlie's  sod  1  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  !ell  hut  he  and  L 


/    '"iwaii) 


^vergowllliWiQ."  \  \5wtiiMTai 


I  For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  g 
And  alt  llie  lands  both  £u  >i 
That  ever  valour  Iwl^ 

I   I  would  ni 


SONG. 
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naiden's    vows,"    old    Callom 
oke, 

lightly    made,    and    lightly 
oke; 

heather    on     the     mountain's 
tight 

to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 
:>st-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
istre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
3ra,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
lithely  wed  the  Earlie^  son." — 


swan,"  she  said, "  the.  lake's  clear 

east 

uter  for  the  eagle's  nest; 


The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward 

turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchum ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly  ; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

4- 

Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever, 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce 

river ; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel, 
No  Highland  brogue  has  tum'd  the  heel; 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
— She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son  I 


SONG, 

3R  THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  PITT  CLUB  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[1814.] 

O,  DREAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the  omen. 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter'd  in  vain. 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow^d  down  by  her  foemen, 

Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  ! 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave  spirit 

To  take  for  his  country  tne  safety  of  shame  ; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's  head,  while  he  traces  the  furrow, 

The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 
He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow. 

And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has  sow'd  it  in  vain  ; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap  in  their  gladness. 

But  Uie  blithe  harvest-home  shall  remember  his  claim  ; 
And  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soften'd  with  sadness, 

While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended, 

In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care. 
Though  he  died  ere  one  ray  o'er  the  nations  ascended. 

To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o'ercame, 
'"  liei^gloEys  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember, 
Koahaliow  the  gohlet  that  flows  to  Ins  name. 


Nor  Ibiget  his  grey  head,  who,  oil  dark  is  aJBiction, 

Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won. 
And  to  sounds  the  mast  dear  to  palemal  aflection, 

The  ihoul  of  his  people  applauding  his  Saa  ; 
By  his  firmness  unmuveii  in  saccesa  and  disaster. 

By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  lemember  his  claim  ! 
Wiih  our  tribute  to  PUtjmn  the  praise  of  his  Master, 

'I'hough  a  tear  stain  the  goblet  that  flows  to  bis  name 

Vet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  sad  k 

The  riles  of  our  grief  and  our  gralitade  paid. 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright  ti 

The  wisdom  that  planii'd,  and  Ihe  real  that  obey'd  ! 
Fill  Wellington's  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  glory. 

FotEet  not  our  own  brave  Dalhoaaie  and  Gr^mc  ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their  »loi)i^ 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  fame. 


PHAROS  LOQUITUR. 

"On  the  30th  July,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  Mr.  Erskine.t  and  Mr.  I 

missioncrs,  along  with  Mr.  (now  SirJ  Walter  Scoll,  and  the  writer, 
Lighthouse  ;  the  Commissionera  being  then  on  one  of  their  voya^t^i  of 
noticed  in  the  Introduction.  They  breakfasted  in  the  library,  when 
at  the  entreaty  of  tlie  party,  ujwn  inscribing  his  name  in  the  Album, 
intetesling  lines."— Stevenson's  Acenuttl  ef  fke  Btll Rpek  LighthoKie. 


Fab  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  walch  I  Iteep  ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 

The  seaman  bids  ray  lustre  hail. 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  ti; 


e  Robert  Hmnilion,  Esq..  Advoafc,  tnng  Shmff-ntput 
r  llw  Pnndp.1  Qeiks  of  Scuion  in  Scoiland— ilicd  in  183 

luO;  £b].,  Shcriff-Dcfiute  of  the  county  of  Edinburih. 


MR.   KEMBLE'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  STAGE. 

se  lines  first  appeared,  April  5,  181 7,  in  a  weekly  sheet,  called  "The  Sale 
m,"  conducted  and  published  by  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  at  Edinburgh. 
I  note  prefixed,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  says,  "The  character  fixed  upon,  with 
py  propriety,  for  Kemble's  dosing  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in  which  he  took  his 
I  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  March,  181 7.  He  had 
>ured  under  a  severe  cold  for  a  few  days  before,  but  on  this  memorable  night  the 
sical  annoyance  yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  mind. — *He  was,'  he  said,  in  the 
n-room,  immediately  before  the  curtain  rose,  'determined  to  leave  behind  him 
most  perfect  specimen  of  his  art  which  he  had  ever  shown ;'  and  his  success  was 
plete.  At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's  death  the  curtain  fell  by  the  universal 
amation  of  the  audience.  The  applauses  were  vehement  and  prolonged  ;  they 
ied — were  resumed — rose  again — were  reiterated — and  again  were  hushed.  In 
w  minutes  the  curtain  ascended,  and  Mr.  Kemble  came  forward  in  the  dress  of 
cbeth  (the  audience  by  a  consentaneous  movement  rising  to  receive  him),  to  deliver 

farewell Mr.  Kemble  delivered  these  lines  with  exquisite  beauty,  and 

1  an  effect  that  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience. 
own  emotions  were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  farewell  was  closed,  he  lin- 
xi  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  house  again  stood  up,  and 
nred  him  with  the  waving  of  hats  and  long  shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he 
lly  retired,  and,  in  so  far  as  regards  Scotland,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his 
Eessional  life  for  ever." 

As  the  worn  war-horse,  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 

Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground— 

Disdain<i  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns, 

And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines, 

So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear, 

Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near ; 

To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 

And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last 

Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remain, 

That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 

Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply, 

And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye  ; 

And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 

Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  ? 

Ah,  no  !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close, 

Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows  ; 

But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 

It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 

Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude  can  wage 

But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 

Yes  !  It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was. 

To  Jive  a  pensioner  on  your  appla\ise, 


MR-  fCEMBlE'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 


To  drain  tbe  dregs  of  your  cndunuice  diy. 

And  taJce.  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  cooM  boy  ; 

Till  every  sneering  youth  iraond  tnquins, 

"Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  pleue  oor  sires?" 

And  scorn  sssumcs  coinpissioa's  doublful  mien, 

To  warn  at  off  from  the  encumbcr'd  scene. 

Thkmust  nolbc;— and  higher  duties  crave 

Some  space  between  the  thoilre  and  the  giav^ 

Tbst,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  faU  : 

My  life's  brief  acl  in  public  service  flouTt, 

The  last,  the  dosing  scene,  must  be  my  owi 

Here,  then,  ai^eu  I  while  yet  some  well-graced  p 
May  fix  an  ancient  favotirite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  10  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  belter  actois,  youngei  men  : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  hew  shall  mine  (oi^I — 
O,  haw  foigel  I — how  ofl  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  retum'd  with  fame  \ 
How  o(i  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand, 
Till  the  Full  bunt  of  inspiration  came. 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  ^n'd  the  flame  I 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  nelgn  cndurw. 
Those  hours  must  live—and  all  their  charms  on 

O  bvoui'd  Land  I  renown'd  for  arts  and  arms 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line. 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  I 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltcpng  from  ray  longne  { J 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell,  T 

Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  eakk  vou  WELL.  \ 


SONGS   FROM  THE  NOVELS. 

From  IVaverlty. 

ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHAIR. 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest. 

Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  blcss'd  ; 

Sign  il  witii  cro^  and  aiin  it  with  bead, 

Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  HalloW'Mass  Eve  the  NigM-Hag  will  ride, 

And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 

Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud, 

Siiling  through  moouidiine  or  awath'd  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sale  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair ; 
Her  check  wai  pale— but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  ond  the  ghince  of  her  eye. 
She  mnttei'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold. 
When  he  slopp'd  the  Hi^  as  she  rode  the  night. 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight. 
,    He  that  dare  sit  on  SL  Swilhin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night'Hag  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
lie  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 
The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  his  li^^ 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  sj^e  ; 
Newi  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 
She  shudders  and  Elops  as  the  charm  she  speaks  ; — 
Is  it  [be  moody  owl  that  shrieks! 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwiit  laughter  and  scream, 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  hatmts  lie  stream! 
The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm. 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghostly  form  1 

FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 
There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  val^ 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land. 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benumb'd  e^erf  tvandl 


SOiVGS  FROM  THE  NOVELS. 


T1i«  diik  and  ihe  la^et  lie  sordid  with  dstt, 
Tbe  bloodless  claymore  is  but  reddeu'd  with  n 
On  tbe  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear. 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heatb-cock  o~  "*  — 

The  deeds  of  otir  sires  if  our  bards  should  n 
Let  ablush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  thtii- rene ! 
Be  mute  every  stiitig.  and  be  huth'd  eiery  lOD^ 
That  shail  bid  ns  remember  the  bme  that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past. 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dau-ning  at  East  ; 
Gleniladnlc's  peaks  arc  illumed  with  the  rays. 
And  the  sUeama  of  GlenGunan  leap  bri^t  in  the  bT  ~ 

O  hi^-minded  Morsf  I — the  exiled— the  dear!- 
In  t^  blnsb  of  the  dawning  the  5TAND\1tt>  upn 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  tct  it  fly. 
Like  the  sun's  ktest  flash  when  the  te         -  '   -' 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  vhen  that  dawning  ihaH  b. . 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  lemind  you  to  wake  T 
That  dawn  never  beam  d  on  your  forefalhera"  ej— 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieflain  to  vaoqui^  or 

O  spruiv  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  stal 
pRiud  chick  of  Clan-Ranald,  Glengary,  and  SI 
Combine  like  three  streams  fnim  one  mmmtxiB 
And  lesistlee  in  union  rush  down  on  the  Ibe. 

True  son  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  LochicL 
Place  Ihy  large  on  thy  shoulder  and  hiimish  thy  Med  I 
Rough  Keppoch,  ^e  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swcUi 
Till  DT  Caryarrick  resound  to  the  kncU  i 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail,       n. 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bouttd  wild  In  the  ^Iftf  J 
May  the  race  of  CLan-Crtllinn,  the  rcorlea  nod  itft. 
Remember  Glenlival,  Horlaw,  and  Dundee  1 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fiagon,  whose  oKpring  h:    _  . 
Such  heroes  lo  earth,  and  sucb  martyn  to  heaveHa 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown 'd  Rorii  More, 
To  launch  ihe  long  gnlley,  and  stretch  lo  the  oa 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  iha 
The  yew-crested  Imniict  o'er  iresses  of  gieyl 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  murder'd  G 
Shall  shoot  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  Ihe  foe  I  1 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid.  who  slew  the  wild  boa 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callnm-More  ! 
Mac-N'iel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour,  (or  [icedom,  tot  -jengaincB  iwatT,'. 
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Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake ! 
Tis  the  bugle — ^but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
*Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the  hall. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath  ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe, 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  chaige. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin*s  in  his  ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  fire ! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  vour  sires  did  of  yore ! 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more  ! 


From  Guy  Manncring, 

[1815.] 
TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE. 

ST  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so, 

jle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 

e,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 

le  thread  of  human  life. 

le  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
the  infant's  life  beginning, 
ly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
what  varied  »iapes  attending  1 

skms  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
.sures  soon  exchanged  for  pain  ; 
bt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 
le  magic  dance  appear. 

f  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
rling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
»t  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so, 
gle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

From  the  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

[1818.] 

PROUD  MAISIE. 

UD  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
alking  so  early  ; 
;:t  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
nging  so  rarely. 

U  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
'hen  shall  I  marry  me  ?  " — 
nen  six  braw  gentlemen 
irkwaid  shall  cany  ye." 


"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?  " — 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steadv. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

'Welcome,  proud  lady.'" 

From  the  Bride  0/ Lammermoor. 

[1819.] 

LUCY  ASHTON'S  SONG. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, — 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens,  — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye. 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

From  the  Legend  0/  Montrose, 

ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 

I. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower. 
There  to  wink  and  mop,  for,  hark  I 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark. 

2. 

Hie  to  moorish  gilb  and  rocks, 
Prowling  yioV[  wvA.  hi\L^  foiL» — 


_  _  .e  yc  fnal,  nor  tura  you 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
Couch  your  trains,  anil  speed  your  flight, 
Safely  purts  with  porting  iiight  ; 
I    And  OD  distuit  edio  burue, 

a  the  hunter's  early  hom. 


I 


The  moon's  mm  crescent  scarcely  gleams. 
Ghost- like  she  hdcs  in  morning  beams ; 
each  peevish  imp  and  fliy 
J  That  scare  the  pil)>rim  on  his  way. — 
1   Quench,  kelpy  !  quench,  in  Xxig  and  fen, 
j   Thy  torth,  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
I    Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  i>cign  is  done. 
Far  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 

4- 
Wild  thoughts,  that,  ainful,  dark,  and 

deep, 

O'erpowcr  the  nasavc  mind  in  sleep, 

Pass  from  the  slomberer's  soul  away. 

Like  nighc-misis  from  the  brow  of  day  : 

Foul  hag,  whose  bla;!ted  visage  grim 

Smotlien  the  pulse,  unnerrcs  the  limb, 

Sjpur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  b^one  1 

Taou  daresl  not  face  the  godlike  ma. 

THE  ORPHAN  MAID, 
November's  hail -cloud  drifts  away, 

November's  sun.beam  wan 
Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey, 

When  forth  comes  Lady  Anne. 


"  And,  dame,"»hc  siiil  "bj  ■ 
That  child  anil  morjiei  taut 

Aid  one  wlio  never  knew  tha 
Relieve  an  orphaa't  trot." 

The  lady  sMd,  "  An  orpbui'i 
Is  hard  and  aad  la  hear ; 

Vet  woise  the  widow'd  iDotbi 
Who  mourns  both  lord 

"  Twelve  times  the  rolling  yeu 
Since,  while  from  vcngcaw 

Of  fierce  SltnthalUn's  cKef  I 
Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my 

"Twelve  times  the  ye 

The  wandering  maid  leplit 
"  Since  Bsheis  on  Saint  Brid) 

Drew  nets  on  Canpm  oAl 
"Saint  Bridget  sent  no  salyt 

An  infant,  wcjl-ni^  dtai. 
They  saved,  and  rear  d  in  wu 

To  beg  from  ytm  her  btiad 
That  orphan  maid  the  Udy  U 

"  My  husband's  looks  jva 
Saint  Bridget  and  her  mom  I 

You  are  his  widow's  hrir." 
They've  robed  that  maid,  so 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare  ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  d  f 
Are  glistening  in  ' 


THE  BAREFOOTED   FRIAR. 

Tll  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  t\.- 
To  search  Euro]>e  through  from  Byiantiam  to  Spa 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  till  yoofl 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Vour  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  can.... 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  Ihimgli,! 

I  confess  him  in  haste— for  his  lady  desire*  -i" 
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Yonr  monarch  !— Pshaw !  many  a  Prince  has  been  known 

To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our  gown  ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar  ? 


The  Friar  has  walked  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  marked  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 


He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes. 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums  ; 
For  tne  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

6. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot ; 
And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  the  mire. 
Ere  he  kick'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

7. 
Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope  ! 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briar, 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 


REBECCA'S   HYMN. 

IN  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
It  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 
1  awfiil  guide  in  smoke  and  flame, 
ay,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 
te  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
ight,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 
itum'd  the  fiery  colunm's  glow. 

e  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
id  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 
ith  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  be- 
tween. 
K>rtents  now  our  foes  amaze, 
»rsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  : 
fathezs  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 
id  Thou  bast  left  them  to  their  own. 


But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

"when  brightly  shines  the  prosperous 
day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Tudah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams. 

The  t)rrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And   mute  are  timbrel,    harp,   and 
horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  acce.^led  sacx^cj^ 


\ 
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FUNERAL  HYMN. 
Dust  unto  dust. 
To  lhi5  all  mosl ; 

The  tenant  hath  rcsign'd 
Tlie  faded  form 

ComipliQn  claims  her  kind. 


To  seek  the  icalBiaf  «a 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  ttain 

Of  aclions  done  bdov. 
In  that  sad  plaoe, 
By  -Miry'i  grace. 

Brief  inay  thy  dmffii^  b 


Shall  set  the  capdn  free 


From  fht  MunaiUty. 

[1820.] 

ON  TWEED   RIVER. 

Mekmlv  swim  we,  Ihe  moon  $hlne»  bri^t. 

Both  ccrrenl  and  nppl«  are  dancing  in  light. 

We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  neard  him  croak, 

Ai  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 

That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  {ax  and  so  wide, 

Their  shadows  ore  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 

■'  Who  wakens  my  neallings  T  "  the  laven  he  said, 

"  My  beak  shall  ere  mom  in  his  blood  be  red  ! 

For  B  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal. 

And  I'll  have  myshare  with  the  pike  and  the  eeL" 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 

There  s  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  beighl : 

There's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders  dnnk, 

And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  th«  bAnk. 

I  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower, 

It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 

The  monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell. 

But  Where's  Father  PhUip  should  toll  Ihe  bell  T 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  tight, 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep. 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool. 
He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 
I»ok,  Fadier,  look,  and  you'll  langh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee  ! 

4- 
Good  lock  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  yeto-nighit 
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Hark !  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we  pass'd, — 

"  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'a  the  bridge  fast ! 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk, 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk." 

Landed — landed !  the  black  book  hath  won, 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning  sun ! 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be, 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  me. 


TO  THE  SUB-PRIOR. 

Good  evening.  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  you  ride, 
With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your  mantle  so  wide  ; 
But  ride  you  through  i^ley,  or  ride  you  o'er  hill. 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  still. 

Back,  back, 

The  volume  black  f 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho  !  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but  heire 

To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bier  ? 

Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise, 

Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay  for  your  prize. 

Back,  back, 

There's  death  in  the  track  ! 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back. 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 
That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
'Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 

A  form  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  L 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me  my  right ! 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through  the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air, 
And  travel  the  world  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 

Again,  again. 

At  the  crook  of  the  glen. 
Where  bickers  the  bumie,  I'll  meet  thee  again. 

Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless. 
Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless. 

Lie  thou  still 

In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 
For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ill. 
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BORDER  BALLAD. 

I. 

BiARCH,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale^ 

Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Bolder. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  above  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  £unous  in  stoiy. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then. 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  g^ory. 

2. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  graang^ 

Come  from  the  glen  of  tlw  buck  and  the  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance^  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding 
War-steeds  are  bounding^ 
Stand  to  jrour  arms,  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 


From  the  Pirate, 
•[182 1.] 

CLAUD  HALCRO'S  SONG. 

Farewell  to  Northmaven, 

Grey  llillswicke,  farewell ! 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven, 

The  storms  on  tny  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  ! 

We  meet  not  again  ! 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry, 

Which  Ilacon  could  brave. 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  comes  not  again  ! 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke. 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them ; 

On  the  quicksand  and  rock 
Let  the  mermaideus  s\iv^  Oclwsi  \ 


\ 


New  sweetness  they'll  give 
Bewildering  strain  ; 

But  there's  one  who  will  n 
Believe  them  again. 

O  were  there  an  island. 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile 

No  man  be  b^;uiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  gi 
And  the  hope  would  fix  m 

That  should  anchor  in  h* 

SONG   OF 
HAROLD    HARFAGE 

THE«un  is  rising  dimly  red. 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dn 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  salUes, 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  vi 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover, 
Peep  the  wild  docs  from  the  co^ 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  y< 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dyi 
^«a-\ai:k!^  ^^^sscM^  €la^  ii  flyin 
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'  a  crest  on  the  air  is  streaming, 
'  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
'  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
I'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears, 
long  the  crowded  ranks 
^  neigh  and  armour  clanks  ; 
s  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
er  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
her  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 
e  field,  ye  valmnt  Norsemen  I 

t  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber, 

not  vantage,  count  not  number : 

reapers,  forward  still, 
the  crop  on  vale  or  hill, 
or  scattcr'd,  stiff  or  lithe, 

11  down  before  the  scythe. 


Forward  with  your  sickles  bright, 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fighL — 
Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen. 
To  the  charge,  ye  gallant  Norsemen ! 

"Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  3re, — 
Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory ; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 
Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale. 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 
Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen. 
Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norse* 
men!" 


SONG  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 


Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh, 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal. 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal ; 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high. 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  nits  by. 

Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee. 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea  ; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sing  while  we  haul, 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle. 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earL 

Huzza  !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh  ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil ! 


lAVEvrakn  t 
While  BtantT 

O  for  Music's  soAc 
To  prompt  1 1 
For  Beiuly's  d 

Soft  Bs  Ihe  pillow  o 


Throoeli  grova 
S^h  ^la.  of  bi 

nrc-flies  on  the  air  i 
While  Ihioi^b  1 
Comes  soft  peifc 

The  distant  beds  of  A 


A  shadow' J  bliss,  the  lA 


P*^  \  •  ti 


mliaoaitfei  uHer  to  '-  irt   I 
i   Ea|tfUw«lM>  had  alna.d«- mi 


Vi 
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From  fhi  Betrethtd. 

[1825.1 
SOLDIER,  WAKE. 


L,  irake — Ihe  day  is  peeping 


hen  the 
iflecled  ' 


n  beams  still 
the  hill : 

glinted  back 

our,  spear  and  jack, 

fulure  story 
^age  of  deathless  glory, 
hal  are  the  foeman's  terror. 


y  promis< 


up — the  Doming  beam 
I'd  Ihe  rustic  to  his  team, 
I'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
I'd  the  huntsman  lo  the  brake ; 


His  dusty  tomes  of  ancieot  lore- 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 


Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltiy  still  the  sportsman's  gain ; 
Vainest  of  alt,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  meCaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  daun  has  smiled , 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  Ihee,  son  of  terror  ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  minor. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN. 


's  faith,  and  woman's  (n 
e  characters  in  dust ; 
lem  on  the  running  strea 
:m  on  the  moon's  pale  b 

clearer,  firmer,  belter, 
re  permanent,  I  ween, 
;  thing  those  letters  mea: 


I  have  slmin'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  ofa  maid; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Cainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
1  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  pmved   light,   and  her 

word  was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 


HALIDON    HILL. 

Scott's  dramittic  composiiions  are  his  least  successful  effortG;  indetd 
dramatic  only  in  appearxDce,  and  oeilher  in  spirit  nor  consmdion.  S{ 
Iranslation  or"Goeli  von  BerlichiDgen,"  which,  appeared  in  ij^g,  SoMli 

S'  ys  :  "  The  Hoiue  of  Aspen  "  (whicb  was  indeed  partly  &  tnmJatMa; 
rman),  published  in  1830,  though  composed  some  thirty  ye«is  before  i! 
Hilt,"  wntten  and  published  in  iSll;  "The  Doom  of  Devor^oU."  i 
Ayrshire  Tragedy,"  which  came  out  together  in  183a  Of  these  "Tfcej 
Aspen"  and  The  Doom  of  Devorpiil"  were  gndoubtedly  intended  ft 
The  lirst  was  offered  to  Kemble,  who  at  one  lime  thought  af  plnyii^ 
afraid  of  the  "blood  and  thunder"  character  of  some  pails  of  it  "!_ 
Devorgoil"  was  composed  for  Scott's  friend,  Terty,  but  was  foand  nnfitl 
sentation  on  account  of  the  supernatural  machinery  of  the  plot,  **Ha0 
and  "The  Aytsliire  Tragedy"  are  purely  draajatic  sketches,  written  w 
reference  to  the  theatre  ;  indeed,  in  his  preface  W  the  fbmtcr  Scott  ci 
warning  that  the  drama  {if  it  can  be  termed  so)  is  in  no  particular  d 

ot  calculated  for  the  stage.     We  have  selected  1  sc<ik  friwn  "H 

chiefly  as  a,  specimen  of  Scott's  blank  veise.  The  work  is  "  dengDcd,'  ( 
tells  us,  "  to  illustrate  military  antiquities  and  the  inaimets  of  ehivalty.*' 
is  taken  with  some  modification  from  Scottish  hLitory,  the  buttle  of  I 
Hil!  (1402)  being  transferred  to  Halidon  Hill,  an  imaginary  Regent  b 
duced,  and  some  private  iradiiions  of  the  Swinton  fiunity,  inih  wUch 

cd,  being  worked  into  the  story.  The  action  of  the  piece  tnnuJ 
Gordon's  generous  resolve  I0  forgive  a  desperate  fiimily  feud,  in  \riiidi  1 
had  fallen  by  Swinton's  hand,  and  range  himself  under  the  comi 

on  hearing  his  olfer  lo  lead  Che  Scottish  soldiers  in  a  fresh  i 

English,  who  had  already  routed  Ihem.     Only  a  small  Irand  ft^Iowvdl 
■     and  his  new  found  friend,  who  were  both  slain  in  the  fight. 


HALIDON   HILL. 


Cordon  and  Swinlon. 


d  together,—         . 
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Enter  SwiNTON  and  GORDON. 
SWINTON. 
Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  hoUy-bush. 

GORDON. 

Mine  in  the  thoni  beside  it ;  let  them  wave, 
As  fought  this  mom  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

SWINTON. 

Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantage-ground — disorder'd  chase 
Leads  to  disorder'd  flight  ;  we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we're  succour* d  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him. 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour. 

GORDON. 

And  tell  him  that  when  Selby*s  headlong  charge 
Had  well-nigh  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
Went  to  so  many  shivers.  — Harkye,  grooms  ! 

\To  those  behind  the  scenes. 
Why  do  vou  let  my  noble  steed  stxmd  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course? 

SWINTON. 

Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  work  anon, 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us. 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders  ; 
But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely. — 
De  Vipont,  thou  look'st  sad  ? 

VIPONT. 

It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  cross'd  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

SWINTON. 

The  blood  of  English  archers — what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely  ? 

VIPONT. 

Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 
Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage. 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.     Hence  are  they  resolute, 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  2iieo  vrho  Ilhow  the  blessings  they  defend. 


i  plditjr.  ^JB 

1  and  happineu      ,""  S 


Vol'd  ID  such  low  estate — therefore  I  m 

SWWTON. 
I'll  keep  my  somnr  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spile  of  hatdship,  povert)|,  opjjrer" 


And  if  I  live  and  see  my  haDs  a^n, 

Ther  sball  have  portion  in  the  good  ihef  fight  for. 

Each  hArdy  follower  shoU  hnve  his  field. 

His  household  ficarth  and  sod-buill  home,  ns  free 

As  ever  Southron  had.     They  shall  be  hoppjr  1— 

And  ray  Elizabeth  shall  imile  to  see  it ! — 

i  have  betra/d  myselt 

SWIKTOS. 

Do  not  believe  it— 
Vipont,  do  thou  look  oat  from  yonder  height. 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  ScoHiUi  host. 
And  ia  King  Edwaid's.^  [Exil  Virotn 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee  ; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  wedded  1o  his  Order.      But  I  tell  thee, 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted  ;  his  brave  deeds, 
'  ~  '  'is  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious 


When  the  pare  ray  gleams  through  them.— 
Hath  thy  Eliiabelh  nr     -' 


Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  yon,  Sir  Alan? 
The  though!  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  Mrenph, 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 
To  chose  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  dicek. 
And  wonldst  tbou  now  know  heis  ? 


Thy  rather  in  the  paths  of  chivalry 

Should  know  the  loid-slar  thoo  dost  rule  thy  course  by. 
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GORDON. 

O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.     And  if  music  touch  thee— 


SWINTON. 

It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

GORDON. 

O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling, 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.     Who,  but  she, 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill. 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  th*  enchantress. 

SWINTON. 

You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

GORDON. 

Though  you  smile, 
I  do  not  speak  it  half.     Her  gift  creative 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain  ! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance, 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will. 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  ! — 

SWINTON. 

Bless'd  privilege 
Of  youth  !    There*s  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 
*Twixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat. 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady  s  bower, 
Listening  her  harping ! —  \Enter  ViPONT 

Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont  ? 

VIPONT. 

On  death — on  judgment — on  eternity  ! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

SWINTON. 

There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our  aid, 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  ! 

VIPONT. 

From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing  forward 
Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 
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SWINTON  (to  kimsdf), 

ni  rescoe  him  at  least — Young  Lord  of  GoIdol^ 
Spur  to  the  R^ent — show  the  instant  need 

GOSOON. 

I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not 

SWINTON. 

Not  at  my  bidding  ?  I,  thy  sire  in  chivahy — 
Thy  leader  in  the  Mttle  ?— I  command  thee. 

GORDON. 

No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safety, — 

For  such  is  thy  land  meaning, — at  the  expense 

Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  resenres  for  Scotland. 

While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 

Will  turn  his  rein  for  life  ;  but  were  I  gone^ 

What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  diq>ersedy 

What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host, 

And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victoiy  ? 

VIPONT. 

The  noble  )routh  speaks  truth  ;  and  were  he  gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

GORDON. 

No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out     The  Regent*s  eyes. 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.     If  not  for  honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  do^\'n  to  aid  us. 

SWINTON. 

Must  it  be  so  ? 
And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent, 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ?    O  Gordon,  Gordon  I 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doomed  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country*s,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice. 
Rather  than  such  a  victim  ! — ( Trumpds. )    Hark,  they  come ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

GORDON. 

Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily. — 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  "  Gordon ! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth ! " 

\Ex€unt,    Loud  aJanmu. 


I 
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THE  VIOLET. 

[1797.] 

.  appears  from  the  Life  of  Scott^  vol.  i.  p.  333,  that  these  lines,  first  published 
L  the  Mnglish  Minstrelsy^  iSio,  were  written  in  1797,  on  occasion  of  the  Poet's 
isappointment  in  love. 


The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
"Where  birchen  bouglis  with  hazels 
mingle, 

!4ay  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  re- 
clining; 


I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 

More  sweet   through    wat'ry    lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  Jon^er  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remam'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH    FLOWERS   FROM  A  ROMAN   WALL, 

[1797] 

Written  in  1 797,  on  an  excursion  from  Gillsland,  in  Cimiberland.     See  Life^ 

vol.  i.  p.  365. 


Take    these    flowers    which,    purple 
waving, 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew, 
^Tiere,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 


Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower    wreaths    for    Beauty's 
hair. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE  THREAT   OF  INVASION   IN  THE  AUTUMN   OF    1804. 


Thk  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear, 
It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark 
oak-tree ; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain 
deer. 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 


The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting 

storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her 

form. 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand 


There  is  a  voice  among  the  IrEus, 
That  miogles  with  the  groitning  oak — 

That  mingles  with  the  staimy  breeze. 
And  tbc  lake-waves  dashing  against 

There  is  >  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  litful  inciod  ; 
"a  sone  wu  louder  than  the  blast, 
A*  the  oanl  of  Glenmore  through  the 
[brcst  past. 
•*  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days  ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 
And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly 

The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand, 
Ib  -wanderine  thrgngh  the  wild  wood- 

The  owl  and  the  mven  are  mute  for 
Andthetimeismeet  to  awoke thedead! 
"  Souls  of  tbc  mighty,  wake  and  say, 

To  what  high   alrain  your  harps 
were  titrung, 
When  Lochlinplow'd  her  billowy  way, 

And  on  your  shores  her  Noisemen 


:>  spoil  and 


Her  Norsemen 

blood, 

Shill'd  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food, 
All,  by  your  harpings.  dooin'd  to  die 
On  bloody  Lai^  and  Loiicarty. 


Nor  through  Ibc  pi 

Mimic  the  harp's  wiU  la 
Mule  an:  ye  nowl— Vei 

mute. 
When  Murder  wilh  Vubln 
And  Rapine  with  lus  inn  I 
Were  hovering  tiear  jvc 

"Oyet  aw^elhednhtt 

By  every  deed  in  tone  « 
By  every  chief  who  ixSn 

For  Albion's  wctJ  in  bw 
From  Coilgach,  fiistwbon 
Through  t^  deep  ranlann 
To  him,  of  veterxn  maun 
Wlio  victor  died  on  Abod 
"  By  all  thek  swords  byiD 

By  all  Iheir  naaua,  am 
By  all  their  woutul^  bydl 

Arise,  the  mighly  sUlia 
For  fiercer  iJiari  ru'icc  Hrni 

Moifi;!  ' 

Gad';  I. 

Thewi 


Briitles  my  h.iir.  my  jiticwi 
At  the  dread  vcatx  of  Mb 
"When   targets  cbuh'd, 

And  blades  rotind  miriot! 

The  foremost  of  the  band 
And  hymn'd  the  jays  of  1 

HELLVELLYN. 
[1S05.J 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  a  nost  an 
sition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn.  Hi»  n 
not  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards,  when  they  were  lonul  jp 
&dlhfiil  terner-bilch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent  solitai;  runi 
file  wilds  of  Camberland  and  Westmoreland. 

I  CLIMb'd  the  dark  brow  of  (he  mighty  Hellvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and  inde  ; 
All  was  sdll,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  lighl.  Stridcn-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bendiiv, 
And  Calchcdicam  its  left  verge  was  defending 
One  huge  immdcss  Toct  vcv  ttit  front  was  ascending 

When  1  maiVi  tiic  sai  ^V*- "''^*'*  ** '*T™^wa  "^^  SitJ. 
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I>ark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ?  ^ 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 

How  many  long  days  and.long  weeks  didst  thou  number. 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 

And,  oh  !  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er  him  - 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 

And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before  him — 
Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded. 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through  3ie  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly -arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming  ; 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 

Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff"  huge  in  stature. 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dyings 

In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 

THE  DYING  BARD. 

[1806.] 

Air — Daffydz  Gangwen. 

ic  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  his  death -bed,  demanded  his  harp, 
i  played  the  air  to  which  these  verses  are  adapted ;  requesting  that  it  might  be 
rformed  at  his  funeral. 

I. 
DiNAS  Emlinn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

II. 
In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour'd  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  . 

ThsLt  viewed  them  with  rapture,  mlYi  lapVoot  >iaa.\.  ^oxv!^.  \ 
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And  oh,  Diims  EmiiDn  I  thy  dnnghters  so  fair. 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  Hndwave  the  datk  hair; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  channs  with  Codwallon  shall  diel 


And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  1  still  grem  be  thy  thade^ 
Unconcjuer'd  thy  worrioR,  and  laatchless  thy  maiils ! 
And  thini,  whose  bint  warMings  my  weakness  can  tdl. 
Farewell,  my  loved  Harp  1  my  last  treasure,  farewell ! 


THE  NORMAN   HORSE-SHOE. 

[1806.] 

A«-r*r  WnrSiHi  qftlu  Men  nfCUtmorgm. 

Hie  Welsh,  inhabiting'  a  moantainous  country,  and  possessing  only  \ 
breed  of  horses,  were  usually  unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  £e  AngI 
cavaliy.  Occasionally,  however,  Ihey  were  snccessful  in  rej>eJiing  ihc  inv. 
the  following  verses  are  sujiposed  to  celebrate  a  defeat  of  Clake,  Earl 
and  Pembroke,  and  of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords-Marcher 
moulhshiie.  Rymny  is  a  stream  which  divides  (he  counties  of  Mom 
Clamoreao  :  Caerphili,  Ihe  scene  of  the  supposed  battle,  is  a  v:l1c  upon 
dignified  by  the  rums  of  a  vei '■—•  — ■'- 


RedcIows  the  fo^  in  Sirig:uirs  bounds, 
And  nammer>  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourer^  with  iron  toil, 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Fonl  fiUI  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  veivel  ground ! 


From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  daw 
Wu  beard  afar  the  bugle-bom  -, 


And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  1 
Stout  Ciare  end  fiery  Neville 
They  swore,  their  baimere  br 

In  crimson  M^i,  on  Rvmn/i 
They  Tow'd,  Caerphili's  sod 
The  Norman  charger's  spnm 

And  sooth  they  swore— ihe  s 
And  Rymny 's  wave  with  crim 
For  Clare's  red  bnnner,  floali 
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>'w'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had 

been: 
every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
Monnan  horseman's  curdling  blood ! 


IV. 


d  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the 
toU, 


That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian 

broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  earlv  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 
[i8o6.] 

O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow. 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood. 
"  O,  saints  !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bending ; 

Sweet  Virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant  s  cry. 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  ! " 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle, 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary  ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

**  O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying  ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying, 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  loe." 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with  despair  : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair. 


THE  PALMER. 
[1806.] 

'  O,  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 
Keen  blows  the  northern  wind  ! 

*he  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow, 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  And. 

'  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate. 
From  chasing  the  King's  deer, 

"hough    even   an    outlaw's   wretched 

state 
Mifi^t  claim  compassion  here. 


"  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin  ; 
O,  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  ! 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  ! 

"  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea, — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope. 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

**  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form. 

The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 

No  slitUex  can  1  ^d. 
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*<  Yoa  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar. 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he, 

And  I  must  lord  the  Ettrick  o'er. 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

'*  The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 
At  whidi  I  knock  in  vain ; 

The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd. 
Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

Farewell,  farewell !  and  Maxy  grant, 
When  old  and  firail  you  be, 


«< 


Yon  never  msy  die  didtcr  «i 
That's  now  denied  to  —  "* 


Tlie  Ranger  on  Ins  coodi  laj  wvm. 
And  hood  him  plead  invnn; 

Botoftami^ 
He'U  hear  that 


For  lo,  when  thiongh  the  vapdon  danl 
Mom  shone  on  fttrick  ftir, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  nude. 
The  Bdmer  weltei'd  tfaere^ 


THE  MAID  OF  NETOPATH. 
[1806.] 

There  is  a  tradition  m  Tweeddale,  that,  when  Neidpath  Castle^  near  Pedileii  wi 
inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  subsisted  between  a  daughter  a 
that  noble  ramily,  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Tnshielaw,  in  Ettrick  ForesL  As  th 
alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the  younff  man  went  abroad.  Dnni 
his  absence  the  lady  fell  into  a  consumption  ;  and  at  length,  as  the  only  means  a 
saving  her  life,  her  father  consented  that  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  thedt] 
when  he  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on  the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  yoDS| 
lady,  though  much  exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  boai 
in  Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might  see  him  as  he  rode  past  He 
anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is  said  to  have  dis 
tinguished  his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushielaw,  unpreparai 
for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not  expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode 
on  without  recognising  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.  The  lady  was  unable  to 
support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale  in  Count  Hamilton's  *'  Flan 
d'Epine." 


I  O  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity, 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower. 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining  ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  ^"as  flying ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  p>ale  she  grew. 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 


Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  ner  frame  residii^ ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  nis  eai; 

She  heard  her  loveriB  riding ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken*d, 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend, 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — an  heedless  gaxci 

As  o'er  some  Strang  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  m  futering  phrase; 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  nollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  npoken, 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moon. 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 
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WANDERING  WILLIE. 
[1 806.] 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea  ; 

O  weary  betide  it  !  I  wander'd  beside  it, 
And  bonn'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune. 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were  wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in  my  ee. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sailing, 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 

Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring, 

That  e'er  o'er  Inch- Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they  did  rattle, 
And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory, 

In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 
And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may  glisten ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween  lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro'  the  ee ; 

How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfuUest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ? — I  pined  and  I  ponder'd 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the  tree — 

Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through  channel, 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame, 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  I 

Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 

Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou  leave  me, 

J  newT  will  put  w» "  •"^ku 
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kWaKeti,  lonis  and  lidics  gay, 
~n  the  mounWin  dawns  the  day, 

II  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

rUh  hawk,  and  hone,  and  hnnling-spear! 
tfonnil*  are  in  their  couples  yeilinii 
'  Hawlcs  «te  whistling,  homs  are  kneUing, 
Menily,  tncrrily,  mingle  (hey, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
The  mist  has  left  the  motmtain  grey, 
Springlets  in  the  dawTi  are  steaming, 
DisRibiidx  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  ; 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay. 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 


HUNTING   SONG. 
[1808.] 

Waken,  locdx  and  lai 

To  Ihe  green-wood  h 

We  can  show  you  where  be  bcs. 

Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  si  - 


Wben  Wiut  the  oak  his  mtlen  I 
Yon  shall  see  him  bronchi  to  haj 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladles  gay." 
Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 
TcU  them  youth,  and  nurth.  asd 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  1 
Time,  Blem  huntsman  I  u 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  faai 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
;ntle  lords  and  ladies  guy. 


Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  ut. 

That  yoBr  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown, 

Nor  bid  me  to  nuids  that  an:  younger  repair. 

For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 


Though  thy  form,  that  was  lashion'd  as  light  as  t 

Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round, 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  liright  as  a  falcon's  at  gaze, 
.Looks  soberly  now  on  the  gronnd,— 


Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again, 
Tby  steps  still  with  cc^asy  move ; 

EDOUgh,  tnal  those  dear  sober  glances  re 
For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

[1814.] 

"  In  the  banning  of  the  year  1697,  an  action  of  unexampled  barbaritr  4i 
the  govemment  of  King  William  III.  in  Scotland.  In  iTie  August  pnen 
prodamation  had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgenis  w 
take  the  oaths  to  Ihe  King  ami  Queen,  on  or  before  the  lasl  day  of  Dccctnbe 
ihe  ctiiefs  of  such  tribes  as  haLibeenxn  anmfcn  ^amei,suoi\  after  Kuk  a 
.'"  tJie  proclamation.     But  Maedoruid  tA  GXetvti*  -bw^w 
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ig^:!,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end 
n'ber  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort- William, 
ilie  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Government ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished 
1.  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  directed 
epair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner 
hat  mag^trate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable 
.US,  the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered 
ieep  snow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before 
ted  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
use,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various  obstructions,  arrived 
irary.  The  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his 
sion  ;  hut  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  in- 
that  functionary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify 
ise  of  his  delay.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair, 
n  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage 
»lonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and  procured 
He  king  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan. 
ras  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
)e  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  Government  in  negotiating  with 
ighland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  had  exposed.  The  King  was  accordingly 
ded  that  Glencoe  was  the  main  ol)stacIe  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands  ; 
le  fact  of  the  unfortunate  chiefs  submission  having  been  concealed,  the 
nary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in 
juence  obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
5  own  hand,  and  the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
ands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
tain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
oe  on  the  1st  of  February  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell, 
uncle  to  young  Macdonalcl's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
ndship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses 
tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month 
oops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the 
light  of  the  massacre,  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  Macdonald*s 
.  In  the  night,  Lieutenant  Linasay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a 
Jy  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in 
ct  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two 
s.  His  wife  had  already  dressed  ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers, 
;ore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became 
il,  and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending  their 
en,  were  killed  ;  boys  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers  on  whose 
they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at 
were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inverriggon,  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nen  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one, 
y  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops  ;  and  several  who  fled  to  the 
tains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who 
2d  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
lad  received  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
bur  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe  ;  but  he 
bliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the 
.iinate  clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
d  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and 
rs."—^r//Wtr  '* BRiTAJy ;"£ncyc,  Britannica. 
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"  O  TKLL  me,  Ilijper,  whererore  flow 
Th7  waywurd  notes  of  wail  and  woe 
Far  down  the  desett  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  maylisi  their  melociyT 
Say,  harp'sl  thou  to  llie  mkH  that  fly. 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by. 
Or  to  the  eagle  llial  from  hi);h 

SoEamx  ciionis  to  thy  minstrelsy!"^ 

"No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist-wielth  has  the  mountain -crest. 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  cnic  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mounlain  grey, 
Not  this  deep  dell.  Ilial  shrouds  from  Hay, 

Coold  screen  firom  treach'rous  cruelty. 


The  very  household  dogs  were  dutnb, 
Unwont  to  l)By  at  gueats  thai  come 

In  guise  of  hospitality' 
His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied, 
Iler  gayest  snood  the  maiden  lied. 
The  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside, 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

"The  hand  that  mingled  in  ihe  meal. 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  sleel, 
And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  I 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that 

At  midnight  nrm'd  if  with  the  brand, 

That  bade  destruction'^  flntnes  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blaionry. 


■■Thenwi 

Nor  iufancy'G  anpititit  [Mb, 

M  ore  than  the  wriot'i  er«an. 

Respite  from  nnblen  boid 
The  winter  wind  that  whislti 
The  snows  that  nighl  thai  (M 
Though  wild  and  piiileai,  Iw 

Far  more  than  SouIhroB  d 
"  Long  have  my  haip*s  bed  i 

gone. 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  Unt 
They  can  bni  sound  in  ilewl 

Their  grey-hair'd  Bucto'sl 
Were  eadi  grey  hair  a  nuDiD 
Each  chord  should  iiupreoili 
Till  startled  Scotland  load  li 

'  Revenge  for  blood  and  m 

LINES, 

TO   RAN  AID  X* 

Esg.  OK  nAtrt. 

[18.4.] 

Worthy'b; 
SlafTa  I  king  of  all  lund  fclb 
Well  bclktl  thy  hills  and  wH 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  | 
ClifTs  of  darVness,  caves  of  1 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thnndd 
Muuniains  which  the  giejr  id 
Where  the  Chieftain  spini  b 
Paosinc  while  hu  i^ttloM  ai 
Stretch'd  to  quii  our  land  W 
Each  kind  influence  rcjen  d 
Wanner  heart,  'twixt  tins  n 
Beats  ndl,  than  in  hcait  of  i 
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FAREWELL   TO    MACKENZIE, 
HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL 

PROM  THE  GAELIC. 
[1815.— -^T.  44.] 

original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beautiful  Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is 
ted  to  the  double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley,  and  which  is  therefore  dis- 
from  the  ordinary  jorrams,  or  boat-songs.  They  were  composed  by  the 
ily  Bard  upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to  take 
^e  in  Spain,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Stuart 
ly,  in  the  year  17 18. 

Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  began, 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew, 

May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true, 

In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 

Though  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean  should  boil ; 

On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail,* 

And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale  ! 
Like  the  si^hs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail ; . 
Be  prolong  d  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  must  know. 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe  : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale, 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise. 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvass  from  streamer  to  deck, 
But  O  I  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 


SAINT  CLOUD. 
[Paris,  5th  September,  18x5.] 


The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afar, 
The  bugle  wildlv  blew 

Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 
That  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  urns  withdrew. 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 
The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

*  Bonail*  or  Bonalles,  the  old  Scottish  phrase  for  a  feast  at  partin(  with  a  frteitd.  v 


r  spread  the  southern  summer  night 
er  veil  of  darksome  blue ; 
thousand  stars  combined  to  light 
he  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

evening  breezes  gently  sigh'd, 
ike  breath  of  lover  true, 
'ailing  the  deserted  pride 
.nd  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 


The  echoes  ai  Saint  Cloud. 
Slow  Seine  migtil  hea.r  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew, 
While  ihrough  themoonlessairtheylloal, 

FrolODg'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 
And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

Though  music's  self  waa  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  bI  Sainl  Cloud. 
Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

The  circle  round  her  drew, 
Than  ours,  when  galher'd  round  to  hear 

Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud- 
Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass, — 

Then  give  those  hours  their  due, 
And  lai^  utnong  the  foremost  class 

Our  BvceingB  at  Sainl  Cloud. 

THE   DANCE   OF   DEATH. 
[•S.5-] 


Night  and  morning  were  a 

Over  Wnlcrloo ; 
Cockt  had  sung  their  eorlies 

Faint  and  low  they  ci 

Tempesl-ckiuds  prolong'd  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day  ; 
Whirlwbd,  thunder-dap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flash'd  the  sheets  of  Icvin-Iiglit ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  buck, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay. 
Chill  and  stiFf,  and  dreuch'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 
II. 
'Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 
Wizard,  wilch,  and  fiend,  have  power. 
And  ghaslly  forms  Ihrough  mist  oud 
shower 

Gleam  on  the  gittcdVen*. 


And  then  the  a. 

Drinks  whispers  si      ._         ^ 

Presaging  deaili  and  rain  net 

Among  the  sons  «[  taa^ 
.\parl  from  Albyn's  war-ana 
'Twas  then  grey  Allan  aleeplj 
Grey  .Allan,  who,  tot  many  f 

Had  foIloVd  stout  and  I 
Where,  through  battle's  ronC 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of; 
Led  the  grandson  of  1  j^h^l 

Valiant  Fasudem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  be  lew 
Low  Gid  'mid  Meodif  anj 

Dut  long  his  native  lake's ' 
And  Sunan  rough,  and  hi„ 

And  Mor\'eii  hiogshiDli 
And  proud  Denned  heaiwil 
How,  - —  '-'--"'■■  " ^ 


ke'swil 
idtngh) 


' 


■  sionnia 

bin  AIM 
majr  he»4 


'Lone  on  the  ontskirts  ej  the 
The  weary  sentinel  held  poil 
And  heard,  through  darkna 
The  frequent  clang  of  connc 
Where  Vid   the  doak'd  p 

And  spurr'd  'gunst  slonalt 

But  there  are  sonnds 
Patrol  nc 

And  sichts  before  his  eye 
InvinhTe  to  them  have  pBni 

When  down  the  desliw 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  buHM 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteM 
Strange  phantoms  wheerdu 

And  doom'd  the  fatuiei 
Such    forms   were    seen,  h 

When  Scotland's  Ji 

For  Floddcn's  fatal 
Such,  when  he  drew  hii 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slaii^ 

The  ^et  unchrirten'd  L 
An  indistinct  andphaatoni 
They  wheel'd  their  ti~~  ■"" 
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With  gestures  wild  and  dread  ; 

Seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the 
storm, 
'  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  lightning's  flash  more  red ; 
1  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
s  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

nr. 

Song. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet, 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirl- 
winds rave, 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wnd  gust  blows  by ; 
Bat  still  the  com. 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore, 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

V. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance ! 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room  ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near, 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feet 


VI. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear  ! 
You  feel  us  near 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night, 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing— each  starUed 
sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

VIL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers. 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

VIII. 

At  mom,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say  ; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafcn'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath, — 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale. 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright. 

And  &WTI  \&  ^\TSVXRRX«V^\Rbi^ 


AUSCELLAASOm  J>0SIIIS.    \ 


ROMANCE  OF    DUNOIS.j 

[18.5.] 

The  original  of  this  linlc  Rommce  makes  part  of  ■  manuaenf*  fti 
French  Songs,  probably  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  wu  fa 
field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  ^tsined  with  clay  and  with  blood,  u  h 
iodicale  what  had  been  (he  fate  of  its  iBle  owner.  Tile  song  a  popultr 
>nd  is  rather  aguud  apeciniea  of  the  style  of  coniposilion  to  wtiidi  it  be 
Imulatioa  is  strictly  lileraL 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Paleslint^ 
But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  : 
"  y\nd  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,"  wai  slilt  the  Soldid^ ) 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravcsl  knigUl,  and  love  the  fiurest  fait," 
Ifis  oath  of  honaui  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  witli  his  swOrd, 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  hU  Lord  ; 
Where,  fai'Mul  to  his  noble  vow.  his  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
"  lie  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  fair." 
They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his  Lii^e-Loi4  said, 
"  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat  by  bliss  must  be  repaid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  ihou  shall  lie  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  faiicst  of  the  fair." 
And  then  they  bound  Ihe  holy  knot  before  Sabl  Mary's  shrine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands  comtnne  ; 
And  every  lord  and  indy  bright,  that  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,  "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  bat  V 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 


Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  thai  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  eood -morrow: 
"  My  arm  il  is  my  countr/s  tight. 

My  heart  is  in  my  truc'love's  bower ; 
Gaily  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 

Befits  ihe  gallant  Troubadour." 
And  while  he  msrch'd  with  helm  00 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  tang. 
As,  railhfut  to  his  favourite  maid, 

The  minstrel  .burden  still  he  sung  : 
"  My  aim  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady  *  bower ; 

Resolved  for  love  and  bme  Iq  bghl, 

I  corner  &  gaUsnlTioubftdoui." 


Even  when  the  bsIt1e-m*T  < 

With  daundesi  heart  hsbe 

'Mid   sph'nlering   lance   be 

And  still  was  heard  hit  n 

•'  My  life  il  is  my  country's 

^Iy  heart  is  ui  my  lady's 


Bui  still  reclining  011  his  M 
Expiring  sung  Ihe  exultin 

"  My  life  it  is  my  country's 
My  heairt  is  in  my  lady's 

For  love  and  fkme  lo  &II  ifi 
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SONG, 

THE    LIFTING  OF  THE  BANNER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  AT  A  GREAT 

FOOT-BALL  MATCH   ON   CARTERHAUGH. 

[1815.] 

From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its  summons  extending, 

Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame  ; 
And  each  forester  blithe,  from  his  mountain  descending. 

Bounds  light  o'er  the  heather  to  join  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

Thfn  up  with  the  Banner^  Ut  forest  winds  fan  her^ 
She  has  blazed  aver  Ettrick  eight  ages  and  more  ; 

In  sport  w^ll  attend  her^  in  battle  d^end  her^ 

With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  before. 

When  the  Southern  invader  spread  w«ste  and  disorder, 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and  withdrew, 

For  around  them  were  marshall'd  the  pride  of  the  Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  Bands  of  BucCLEUCH. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel  has  borne  her. 
No  mail-glove  has  graspM  her,  no  spearmen  surround  ; 

But  ere  a  bold  focman  should  scathe  or  should  scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the  ground. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

"We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension. 

And  hail,  like  our  brethren.  Home,  Douglas,  and  Car  : 

And  Elliot  and  Pringle  in  pastime  shall  mingle. 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  weather. 

And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fall. 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumble  on  heather. 

And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-ball. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithe  measure 

To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witness'd  our  fun, 
And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  pleasure. 

To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have  won. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and  Landward, 

From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd  s  ingle-nook  ; 
And  huzza  !  my  brave  hearts,  for  Buccleuch  and  his  standard, 

For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan,  and  the  Duke  ! 

Tlien  up  with  the  Banner,  let  forest  winds  fan  her. 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  ei^ht  ages  and  more  ; 

In  sport  will  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her, 

IVUk  heart  and  with  handy  like  our  fathers  before.  V 
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LULLABY   OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF. 

[1815.] 

I. 

O,  HUSH  thee^  my  babie^  thy  are  wis  a  knl^it^ 
Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovdy  and  bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  g]cns»  from  the  lowen  wliidi  we 
They  all  are  bdongii^  dear  babie,  to  diee. 

O  ho  ro^  1  ri  ri,  cadnl  ga  lo^ 

O  horo^  iririy  &c. 

IL 

O,  fear  not  the  bngle^  though  kmdly  it  blcwi^ 
It  calls  but  the  warden  that  guard  thr  rqxne ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  woold  be  red^ 
£ie  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 

III. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come. 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trampet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may. 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  yrith  day. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


THE    RETURN    TO    ULSTER. 

[1816.] 

0>XE  again, — but  how  changed  since  my  wandMngs  began- 

I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 

And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar. 

That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 

Alas  !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum ! 

With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 

Can  Llive  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again. 

That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my  strain  ? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  unknown. 

High  spells  of  m\-sterious  enchantment  were  thrown  ; 

The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 

The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 

I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 

At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their  Ijrre : 

To  me  'tift*as  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear, 

But  a  vision  of  noontide,  dbtinguishM  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  calU 

And  fCSDuew'd  tbe  "wWdi  i^m^  ol  >l^  ^Sciaajt  vu^^^ft.\ai2^\ 
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And  the  standard  of  Fion  flashed  fierce  from  on  high, 

Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh. 

It  seemM  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 

Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore. — 

Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouldst  thou  burn  ? 

They  were  days  of  delusion  and  cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by. 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  tum'd  from  mine  eye  ? 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  ? 
Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — Oh  I  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the  sky. 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melod3rs  thrill. 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and  was  still ! 

Oh  I  would  it  had  been  so, — ^not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care, 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done. 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
"Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your  train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring- tide  again." 


JOCK    OF    HAZELDEAN. 

AiK—**A  Border Mehdy." 

The  first  stanza  of  this  Ballad  is  ancient.     The  others  were  written  for 

Mr.  Campbell's  Albyn's  Anthology, 

[1816.] 


I. 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride  : 
Lnd  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladle, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  " — 
lut  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

II. 

Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
f  oung  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ; 
iis  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha'. 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  " — 
3ut  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


I 


III. 

"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair  ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair  ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  herbaith  by  bower  and  ha'; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  ! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 


The  w-^pe'ind'i 
PlBurtCFl  of  nomiil  niiii, 


Genllcs  and  ;:om 
Come  from  <\tt]i  jj' 


Are  at  Ii 

c  heart  t\ 


Com, 


ii-l  h 


Slrong  hand  llial  lunrs  u 
Lea»-e  milen.lc.l  Ihe  h,-r.l 

The  flock  witlioiil  sl.ullcr 
Leave  ihi:  corpso  iiiiiiili'rT'i), 

The  bride  at  (hi:  altar  ; 
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Then  haloo^  Grigalach !  haloo,  Grigalach  ! 
Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim-  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach  ! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 

Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles  I 

Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grigalach  ! 

Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever ! 

Come  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach  ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forj^ot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt. 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 

THE  SUN  UPON  THE  WEIRDLAW  HILL. 

Air — **Rimhin  aluin  *stu  mo  run.** 


[1817.] 


:e  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 
!n  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 
e  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 
rhc  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet, 
t  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 
Sears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it 

bore ; 
ough  evening,  with  her  richest  dye. 
Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

ith  listless  look  along  the  plain, 
[  sec  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
id  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Df  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 


The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 
tree, — 

Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were. 
Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  ana  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  eale  blows  chill ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hilL 


THE  MONKS  OF  BANGOR'S  MARCH. 
Air—"  Ymdaith  Micnger 

WRITTEN   FOR  MR.    GEORGE  THOMSON'S  WELSH   MELODIES. 

[1817.] 

'HELFRID,  or  Olfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  having  besieged  Chester  in  613, 
d  Brockmael,  a  British  Prince,  advancing  to  relieve  it,  the  religious  of  the 
ighbouring  Monastery  of  Bangor  marched  in  procession,  to  ^ray  for  the  success 


\ 
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I 

r 


ot  their  countrymen.      Bnl  the   British  being  lolalljr  defeated,        .     

put  ihc  monks  to  the  sword,  luid  destroyed  their  monutery.  The  lane 
tliesc verses  a.re  adapted  it  culled  the  Monks'  March,  and  is  SDpposol  Id' 
played  K  their  ill-omened  proccstjon. 

When  the  heathen  trumpet's  dang 

Round  heleoEuer'd  Chester  rang, 

Veiled  nun  and  friar  eray 

March'd  from  Bangor  s  lair  Alihayc 

High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 

Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds. 

Floating  down  the  sQraii  Dee, 


On  the  long  procession  goes, 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows. 
And  Ihc  Virgin-tnother  mild 
In  ihelr  peaceful  burner  tmiled ; 
Who  eoutd  ihink  such  Eaintly  band 
Poom'd  lo  feel  unhallow'd  hand  T 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O  mito-ere,  DeminsI 
Pnnds  thit  mosBci  only  sung, 
Hniiils  that  censers  only  su'un& 
Mel  Uie  nunhem  bow  and  bill. 
Heard  Ihc  war- cry  wild  and  shrill : 


Woe  lo  Brockmael'a  fcebte  luu 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  Lnuid^ 

Woe  lo  Sa^on  cruelly, 

O  marrerr,  IX 
Weltenng  amid  warriois  slain. 


Bangor's  peaccfiil  monks 
Wotd  of  parting  rest  nns 
Mou  unsung,  and  bread 
For  ihrir  sonlt  for  cbatitjr, 

Sifg.  Omi«nrt,i 
Bangor  1  o'ei  the  mnidcr  nxi 
Long  thy  ruins  told  Ibe  fate, 
Shatler'd  towers  and  biaken  U 


shall  th^ . 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and       _ 


\ 


MACKRIMMON'S   LAMENT. 

[isia] 

MacKrimmon,  hereditary  piper  to  mc  Laird  of  Macleod,  is  said  to 
posed  this  lament  when  Ihc  Clan  was  about  lo  deport  upon  >  distint  am.  _ 
ex]>edilion.     The  Minilrel  was  impressed  mlh  a  belief  which  the  event 
that  he  was  la  !ie  slain  in  the  approaching  feud  ;  and  hence  the  GaeT 
'ha  Htl  Hti  tuillt;  gtd  tkOIa  Macleod,  cha  HU  Mofkrimmim,"  "Id 
im  1  although  Mscleod  returns,  yel  Mackiiminim  shall  never  rettm 
:c  is  but  too  well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which  the 
n  Ihe  West  Highlands  and  Isles  usually  lake  leave  of  their  native  Uk 
MACLEon's  wizard  flag  from  Ihe  grey  caitle  sallies. 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  ; 
Gleam  wat-ue  and  broadsword,  clangla^t  and  qoimti^ 
As  Mackrinunon  sings,  "  Farewell  lo  Dunvegan  for  « — 
Farewell  to  each  clif£  on  which  brenken  arefr"  "'"" 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  si 
Farewell,  lonely  Skjc  to  la    . 
Madeod  may  return,  but  Maclirimmon  shall  m 
"  Farewell  the  bright  donds  that  on  Quillan 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
To  each  minstrel  delusion,  faiewell ! — an 
Mackrimmon  devarts,  1.0  i«.uTa  vi.  ■jcti.bkxii 


DONALD  CAIRD'S  COME  AGAIN, 
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The  Banshees  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  before  me, 
The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o*er  me ; 
But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall  not  shiver. 
Though  devoted  I  go — to  return  again  never  ! 

"  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon^s  bewailing 
Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 
Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we  sever, 
Return — return — return  shall  we  never ! 

Cha  till,  clia  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Gea  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon  ! " 


DONALD    CAIRD'S    COME    AGAIN. 


PiXSi--**  Malcolm 

[I 
CHORUS. 

Donald  Caird's  conu  again  I 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Tdl  the  news  in  brugh  and  gUn^ 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again  I 

^nald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing, 
litbely  dance  the  Hieland  fling, 
rink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
leech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 
[cop  a  leglin,  clout  a  pan, 
>T  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man  ; 
ell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
>oiiald  Caird's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  / 
Donald  CainTs  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen ^ 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again, 

^ofiald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
iens  the  wiles  o*  dun-deer  staukin', 
eisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
'o  shoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 
/ater-bailifls,  rangers,  keepers, 
[e  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers  ; 
fot  for  bountith  or  reward 
>are  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird* s  come  a^ain  / 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again  ! 
Gar  the  bagpipes  hum  amain, 
Donald  Caird'' s  come  again. 

)onald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 
*ast  as  hostler- wife  can  All ; 
Ika  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Lens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker ; 


Caird's  come  a^ain.** 
818.] 

When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy. 
Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  cawsey  ; 
Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird  ! 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again. 

Steek  the  amne,  lock  the  kist. 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mist ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings ; 
Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo, 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow, 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard' — 
'Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird  ! 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  / 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Dinna  let  the  Skirra  ken 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again. 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stem, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim  ; 
But  Donald  Caird  wi'  mickle  study, 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie ; 
Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel, 
P'ell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken 
Donald  Caird* s  come  agtzm. 


And  mrinc*,  where  gtey-bair'd  ib 
That  (till  the  fairie*  lo«e  to  dwelL 
Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed. 
'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  lu  lc:ni. 
When  m  the  h'wk  ihe  salnum  spring;! 
And  the  line  n-hiiilles  through  the  rini; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try, 
Then  dashing  from  (be  current  hij;h. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  camions  ham) 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  [and. 


[ 
Oh,  Maid  of  Ida,  from  the  cliff, 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky 
Doit  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly* 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  brccie  and  surge, 

Andsleep^d  herleeward  ileck  in  foam, 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  ? — 

Oh,  Iila'i  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 
[1822.] 

Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands  to  roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 

Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild  speaking 

The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe  : 
Oh  !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are  breaking, 

The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came  sorrow, 

Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to-morrow, 

Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day  ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary  waning. 

The  grief.  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not  assuage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining. 

The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailing. 

To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain, 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailmg. 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  ; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er. 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 

Farewell,  then,  Enchantress ; — I  meet  thee  no  noore. 


END  OF  THE  POEMS.. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL 


T^  12.   The  feast  vns  ever  in  Branksome 
towrr. 

In  tlw  rci<;n  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott 

rf  Buccleuch,   chief  «f  the  clan  bciirin^j  that 

Bane,  exchanged,  with  Sir  lli  inias  Ingli^  <if 

Uaikir,  the  estate  of  Miirdicstone,  in  I<anark- 

ifcue,  forone-half  of  the  hurony  of  Hranksoiiio, 

or  Bnuikhulm,  lying  upon  the  Tcviot,  about 

•hfee  mile^  above  Hawick.     He  was  probably 

■ndoced  to  this  transaction  from  the  vicinity  of 

Bnaksome  to  the  extensive  domain  which  he 

P<>nesMd  in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  Teviotdiile. 

'n  the  former  ilistrlct  he  held  by  occupancy  the 

•''ate  of  Buccleuch,  antl  mucn   «>f  the  forest 

'*»d  on  the  river  Ettrick.     In  Teviotdalc.  h-.* 

fjyoyed  the  barony  of  E.ckford.  by  a  grant  from 

|*?*>ert  II.    to  his   ancestor,  Walter   Scott   of  ; 

'^'•'kurd,  for  the  apprehending  of  (lilbert  Rid- 

2f  ford,  c:>nfirme<l  by  Rolicri  III. pd  May  1424. 

*'^'«<litkm  imputes  tne  exchange  betwixt  Scntt 

*"•*  Inxtu  to  a  convers.»tion,  In  which  the  bttcr 


Kraakft-ime.      Sir  William   Scott   in>»tantly 
"Z'^red  him  the  estate  of  Mnrdie-itone,  in  ex- 

p'*n;{e  for  that   which   was    subject    to  such 

^5Y«£iou»  inconvenience.     WTien  the  bargain 

^,  ""H  completed,   he  dryly  remarked   that   the 

■^tilc  in  Cumberland  were  as  good   as  ih:)se 

^  Teviotdjle  ;  and  proceeded  to  commence  a 
*l**lem  of  reprisals  uurm  the  English,  which 
rf=»«  regularly  pursuc*r1  by  his  successors.  In 
*ne  next  reign.  James  II.  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
^rmt  of  Br^nkhome,  and  ti>  Sir  David,  his  sun, 
^*^e  remaining  half  of  the  barony  of  Hranksonic, 
^"^  be  held  in  blanche  for  the  piiymcnt  of  a  red 
"■'^se.  The  cause  assigned  for  the  grant  is,  their 
^rave  and  (airhful  exertions  in  Hivour  of  the 
King  against  the  house  of  Douglas,  with  whom 
James  had  been  recently  tu^in;;  for  the  thnme 
•>f  Scotland.  This  charter  is  datetl  the  2d  Fcb- 
("itaiy  1441:  and.  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the 
tiarony  of  Langholm,  and  many  lands  in  I«inark- 
^hire,  were  cunferre«I  upon  Sir  Walter  and  his 
«on  by  the  same  m'march. 

ta.  NitUHUid-twenty  knigkU  of  fame 
HuMgthfirdiietd*  in  Branksome-futU. 

The  ancient  baronH  of  Buccleuch,  both  from 
finidal  q)leiKtoiir  and  from  ihtix  frontier  situa* 


tion,  retained  in  their  household,  at  Brankso 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  their  own  name,  \ 
held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the  milil 
service  of  watching  and  warding  his  castle. 

13.   '  *  —  with  fedwood-axe  a  t  saddled 

"Of  a  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "the  Scot 
cannot  boa.st  great  skill  with  the  b<)w,  but  ral 
bear  axes,  with  which,  in  time  of  need,  they  f 
heavy  strokes."  The  Jod  wood -axe  was  a  ! 
of  partisan,  u.sed  by  hor>emen,  .is  appears  fi 
the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which  l>ear  a  cava 
mounted,  and  armed  with  this  weapon.  1 
also  ctlled  a  Jed  wood  or  Jeddart  start'. 

13.    Thry  ifatck,  against  Southern  force  4 
gutle. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  ffoivard,    or  Per 

/oiverSf 
Threaten  Hranksoine's  lordly  to7fe\ 
From     lf'arkui>r/h,    or   Aazfortk, 
merry  Carlisle, 

Branksome  Castle  was  continually  expo 
to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  lK>th  from 
situation  and  the  restless  military  dis|>i>sitioi 
its  inhabitant^,  who  were  seldom  on  good  te 
with  tlieir  neighbours. 


«3- 


Bards  long  shall  tell, 
/low  Lord  Walter  fell 


Sir  Walter  Scr>tt  of  Buccleuch  succeeded 
his  grandfather.  Sir  David,  in  1^2.  He  wi 
brave  and  powerful  baron,  and  Warden  of 
West  Marcnes  of  Scotland.  His  death  was 
consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the  Scotls  . 
Kerrs. 

13.    While  Cess  ford  ovms  the  rule  of  Car. 
While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott. 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to 
stanching  the  feud  bctwi.xt  the  Scotts  and 
Kerrs,  was  a  Iwmd  executed  in  iq^g.  Iietw 
the  he.ids  of  each  clan,  binding  thumvlves 
perform  reciprocally  the  four  principal  pilgr 
ages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  s<ml 
thor.e  of  the  opposite  name  who  had  fallen  in 
quarrel  But  either  this  indenture  never  t 
eflfect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shn: 
afterwards.  The  family  of  Ker,  kerr,  or  C 
was  very  ^weT^A  oti  Uv«  ^^^t^ct  . 


NOTES  TO  THE 


In  FaJma.Jar  kjmuillir  m 


1^  HitJormftaiifieHiHffx^aj 

The  iJiadow  of  »  Mcroiiuncer  ■ 
■     Irfthenin.     Gl 

1^1  caiued  hi*  i 

Eing  ptoiile  Wiev 
15.  Br  ioily  IHTTU,  6jt  detfitrale  titvndt, 

I   Ihi  ^  Bonlertidert,  wiro 

"iKirRobm'™ 

I    RpedtedLy  tiacked  by  ilciilh-dofls. 

dowti  a  HDok,  uid  luctndii^  inlo  ■  Iicc  u^  ■ 
l>ia«b  whidi  DvErhung  ilw  water ;  ihiUt  laivin^ 
Da  Inco  gn  l[uid  ai  hit  roalttepi,  he  baffled  the 
ia»t-  A  1UR  way  of  itoppinE  the  ddg  wh«  to 
«plU  blMd  upon  (he  Incli.  vhidl  deilroyed  ibe 
(UKrimiiMtiiig  Gncueii  of  hu  icent.     A  c^ve 

I    Hdivy  the  Miaftcpel  Iflti^  a  iflmaiuk  ilnrv  of 
'  unded  on  thin  cii^imuDnce :— The 
Idhd  had  been  Joined  by  as  Irish- 
„    ,   d   Ymiaaa,   or    Fulieu,  a  dirk. 

I  dc^iliik"  I^ISi-'^'e  Sidc^VailnLC  was  Ibncd 

I  punobw  ^th  a  Boeder  blood-hiHind.  In  the 
J  Rtmt,  F awdinip.  tired,  ar  aflecline  to  he  », 
I  would  ^  no  Aircher,  and  Wallace  haviiu  in 
I  ndkacxuedwlih  him.  in  buiyangrKiriKE  i><r 
lud  CMtkiued  Che  noeat.  When  ihe 
ame  up,  their  bound  tiayed  upon  ihe 

jih  itdpped  at  Fdwdnn,  ftin  ihe  ilood. 

I   Hoi  bithcT  would  fialiBie  the  fuodthrbltiod." 

i&  Andtn^kt  tit  emwnl't  Inaljvall. 

Tbe  ancient  and  beautiriil  monulery  of  MtK 

.we  wu  rouDded  by  King  David  I.     In  ruin 

I  aiT-inl  the  fiMM  spi-dnuni  of  Gothic  archiiec- 

■  —-1  and  Gothic  iculonii*  which  Scotland  can  I 

M.    The  twiM  of  which  it  ti  built,  though  , 

Sre^tled  the  weadKf  tur  »  many  t^a,  \    ' 
t  ffirfeci  tharpneJH.  vo  that  evee  the  mwi  . 


of  bou^aa,  i ,_.  _ 

autbartt  of  Ranfuy't  iaim_., 
pnpnTAT  Irwiitiwi.  preserved  b«1 
by  Gvdacroft,  «anie  purta  nf  v 
preserved,  aifrilei  ■"■ 
to  jcaiouiy^ 

19.  Tiu  waifrwM  JVub 

»r  Michael  ScHT  r£  Mn 
during  ihe  ijth  century,  m  ' 

ambLUBdon  ml  to  brlof  iS. 

tu  Scotland  upon  the  dcatb  (/  m 


17.  T*n  >w»  SI.  DarU-i  mVJ 
I>(*id  I-  or  ScMland  purdiaied  the 
"     iKtky,  by  Ibundini,  and  liberal 


ng,  BOi  nniy  Ihe  mooafiery  ot  MelVow.  hoi 
Jhik  of  Kd«>,  Jedhurvh.  and  many  oihen  .  1 
«hich  led  to  Ihe  well-ltBewn  oI>»valiua  .J  hi.  ! 


iH.  O  ftiUiH  Ckiif  e/ Otlr^UT, 

The  dcapeoiebante  rf  Onert»™. 

t  ijih  Ausuii  i3ES,bct'ii«ti  Utuijl 


LAV  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


««it«' 


:mAl  jmhilcct    MichiclnejcionlcKd, 

e  dmjcd  inu  three.  Anoiher  night 
icnt  IDpnjt  Ltft  ujmmil  into  Ibe  ihr« 

t  cnchatiter  conquered  thii  indcratifi- 
jn,  by  employiiig  him  in  the  hopelei. 
:u  t:iak  of  Dukmg  npei  out  of  Kca- 

r  BaTBK-i  DrBBrf  kU  ctHnrr  hitd. 
zi  of  Lsrd  Cran!,lnun'i  C"blin  P^c  n 
-n  a  belnE  called  Gilpin  MoniFr.  who 
.  And  nude  Kamc  ?uy.  a(  a  fknn-houw 


[ht  of  the  spetuton,  »  that  the  ap- 
or  in  abiea  (hall  be  loully  diflcrenl 
realin.  To  tucb  a  chaim  the  ball^ 
r  Fa'^  impiitei  (he  Gucinalion  of  the 
nmtcAi,  who  eloped  wiLfa  that  ilfay 

oon  al  Ihey  bw  her  weTl-fai'd  face, 
cy  ca«  the  gtimmr  o'er  her." 
rnmmiae'trtamdiatlvtdlkrifrn. 

Urm  article  oF  popular  faith,  that  no 


/r  at^*T  connlnlklm  a  naia 

II  'arid  ilrikr  btbw  t*r  Ihtrr. 
rd  an  antagonist  In  the  thighs  or  teg, 
pned  contrary  to  the  Lw  of  arma-  In 
:wiat  Gawain  Michael,  an  Enffliah 
id  Joachim  Calhore,  a  Frenchman, 
S  at  the  Bpeare  poynlei  mdcly ;  the 
iiuyer  jiuled   right   pleaiantly;   the 

in  depe  inin  the  thigh.  Whcnwiih 
of  Suckingham  wa>  right  mre  dii- 
ind  u  were  all  the  other  lorda,  anil 


Prmckrytl  glrnir  a  tair  if  fin. 

leacoo&jDL     The  Border  bearoni, 

phie  eomnunicatlon  with  Edinhurih. 
■f  Parliameiit  ij;j.  c  (8,  direcl>.  that 
or  faaui  •hall  %t  warning  of  the 
tt  At  EvUab  n  any  maonei  ;  two 


H  *f7»  lanu  nfmt^j  ciir/i  tU  kid. 


aally.  to  have 

iuE  Bal  ataoa 

fomUng  a 


MhhII, 


been  vpulchral  mt-^ 

are  commonly  fouod  in     .. „ 

taniw  of  greater  or  imaller  dimi ,  _. 

which  an  um  li  alien  placed.    The  author  ii 

meow  caim  at  Riushlee,  in  Lidde»dale,  It  Ii 
of  the  mou  barbarous  cwuiraclion ;  the  middle 
of  the  Eubatance  aloTie  having  been  uibjeclcd 

aitid  had  laid  an  intier  and  outer  not  oi*  mi- 
baked  day,  etched  with  tome  m^  rude  onia^ 

l^ing  the  vaac.  when  conilK^r^SSid. 
ITie  conHBti  were  bonet  and  uhci,  and  ■ 
quantity  of  beadi  made  of  coal.  Thit  teenu 
to  bave  been  a  barboroui  imitatioo  i^  the 
Rotnan  Cuhiop  of  sepulture. 

Filltytkt, 

:  ViKount  of 
of  Killietankia 

T^praiMit  l(fl  kAi^fiM.' 

Border  herdiOKn,  sn  the  appmach  of  an  Eog- 
lith  umy.—'.HliHit'^ll^  ^itr  Srolluk  £>n£rr, 
voL  I.  p,  to}.)  Cavci,  hewed  in  the  moil  dan- 

in  the  predpitoi»  banki  of  the  Teviot  al  ^va- 
lawt.  upon  the  Ale  al  Anciam.  upon  the  Jed  u 
Hundaleejand  in  many  other  places  upon  the 
Bolder.  The  banki  of  the  Cike,  al  Gorton 
■od  Hawlboniden,  are  hollowed  into  similar 

aS.    H'atl  Tmlim,, 

This  pTTion  wai,  in  my  youneir  dayi,  the 
theme  cJ  many  a  S reside  ule.  He  was  a  re- 
L-iiner  of  the  Buceleuch  ramlly,  and  held  for 
hit  Benler  lervice  i  small  tower  on  Ihe  fronllen 
of  Lirfdeidale.  Watt  wai,  by  prjfeiiion,  ■ 
ntter.  but,  by  inelinalion  and  practice,  an 
anther  and  warrior.  Upofl  ot>*  «.«■:«*  rh*, 
ia  of  Bewcaitle.  military 

D  Scoiland7ii 


NOreS  TO  THE 


Of  tihtr  'bronh  ad  tnuiUI } 

As  Ihv  BordcRn  were  ladiCfercat 

runiniK  of  thsir  habioiioiu.  la  miu 

lu  itc  bumod  and  plmuIcRd,  ihey  wi 

liooall;?  aniurnB  lo  di^y^ip'—- '— 


A^  BeltrJ  Witt  Hratard. 

Lord  Winiini  Howard,  tUrd  no  nf  Thnmai, 
DukE  iif  N«folk,  lucoRiM  u  Naironfa  Caiili. 

hii»irE£nabilh.ii>KrarGeaneL«rdnai:rc, 

vhu  died  vithout  hdn  nule.  iQ  the  nth  nr 

P  Qocen  filicftbeth,    Sy  a  pocLicaJ  anachruni^m, 

I  )» li  iiitniducsd  into  Ibc  rnminn  m  lew  tan 

I   flBilier  EhdD  hd  flciualLy  fldurishnL     He  wu 

~-anl«i  of  ihfl  Wcucm  Motcbes ;  and.   frum 

"vs  rignirwith  whkh  he^cpreued  iTip  Bimtcr 

uiKa.  the  luinc  of  BclKd  WiU  Howard  i> 

rUJ  famoiu  En  our  mdiiiuiL 


K  Pnilenuil,  under  Richard 
vm  kaeUul-t 


nry  VIII.  and 
of  Pinky  tbete 


p  CDOprwid  chleAy  of  fDnJEDCn. 
I.  TtuirgaUaHtitviBrd  mi 
BeUcndiD  ii  <lDiated  uar  Ihc 


Huwu  of  die  ScDtta,  vai  fraquemlv  u^d 
IwIt  pLaca  of  Kbdejyoiu  and  galjtcriii[ 


(ling,  or  csuHBg  u  Hds,  lEainu  ibe  Appouu 

_>  Kti^lliBtdlUlitkefDaiiglai  i«,etd. 
.       Tba  dl^ty  of  koiohlhiKid,  according  \a  ihe 
li   ariaiiul  iBHitu^Dn,  hid  thit  peculiaritv,  (hat 

ft  did  not  flow  rram  Dk  manarch.  bui  cauld  he 
I  eonletnd  by  one  tthahSaiie]fpisu«edlt,upi>n 
I    any  K|idre  who.  after  due  praLaiion.  wu  found 


Ee  kniehts  banneteu 

mt,    lo  twitch,   V    vioemai 
'    Jecuiinf  Uie  Mitcbe^atihrnrwoiV, 


laktA  do,  (a 


MdT  1 

The  hanle  <rf  AnciWB  MOK  *  M 
VILt     roughl     A.D.     istl.     11c    U 

oundsd  by  Sir  tUlpfa  £•«  ^ 
Latoun,  were  loEally  rouU^Bil 
kxdcn  ikun  in  tlie  acuia.  The  Sdl 
wu  connunded  b«  Ardiibrit  M 
of  Awu.  asiued  by  tbc  Uid^ 
and  Nonuo  Lofey. 


ivid  Hone  of  Weddot^ 
tie  i^"  Flodden.  Mk  an 


The  HJul*  ir  HoiiM,  M  il 1 

DiiDbort.  uicienl  E^  aT  ll>4> 
Hon  nmpoDt.  ancDt  :  but,   " 
changed  ihe  oUnur  ttt  Ibe  du 

poHeKwiL  The  alecvi.  or  -„ — _ 
pcwerful  bmlly.  wai,  "  A  Reoi!  I 
The  Hepbum-o,  a  dchwM  W 
Lothian,  were  onially  m  dM«M^ 
Komen.  The  chitf  of  Ihia  dM  1 
Lord  of  Hailn  ;  a  (amOy  llUchl 
Ihe  (oo  ftinoin  Karl  uf  aMtfliinJi 


LA  Y  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


SOI 


It  have  been  expected.  On  the  con- 
the  outposts  ot  hostile  armies,  they 
:d  on  something  resembling  friendly 
,  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities ; 
evident,  from  various  ordinances 
ade  and  intermarriages  between 
id  Scottish  Borderers,  that  the  go- 
of both  countries  were  jealous  of 
ihing  too  intimate  a  connexion. 

r  the  dark  blowl-hauml om  his  way^ 
r  with  the  bugle  roMse  the  fray  I 

suit  of  Border  nuuauders  was  fol- 
ie  injured  partv  and  his  friends  with 
ds  and  bugle-horn,  and  was  called 
H.  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could 
:ent,  to  follow  the  invaders  into  the 
ngdom  ;  a  privilege  which  often  oc- 
loodshed.  The  breed  of  the  blood- 
kept  up  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on 
cr  estates  till  within  the  iBth  cen- 


wroMgkt  not  byforiidden  tpell. 

belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doc- 
le  Church,  made  a  favourable  dis- 
twixt  magicians  and  necromancers 
i : — the  former  were  supposed  to 
the  evil  spirits,  and  the  latter  to 
t  least  to  be  in  Iea|;ue  and  compact 
:  enemies  of  raankmd  The  arts  of 
the  demons  were  manifold  :  some- 
iends  were  actually  swindled  by  the 

erlin  sat  u/an  her  wrist. 

n,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actiully 
ladies  of  rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in 
eace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a 
laron.  Godscroft  relates,  that  when 
orraine  was  regent,  she  pressed  the 
leus  to  admit  a  ro^al  garrison  into 
If  Tantallon.  To  this  he  returned  no 
^er  ;  but,  as  if  apostrophizing  a  goss- 
ch  sat  on  his  vrrist,  and  which  he  was 
iring  the  Queen's  speech,  he  ex- 
The  devil's  m  this  greedy  glede ;  she 
be  {yxWr—Hum/sHUtory  of  the 

Douglas^  1743.  ^o^-  "■  P-  *3'-  B**"* 
lains  of  the  common  and  indecent 
r  bringing  hawks  and  hounds  into 

^princely  peacocks  gilded  irain^ 
t    ifer    the    boar-head^   garnished 
bratfe. 

cock,  it  is  well  known,  was  consi- 
ing  the  times  of  chivalry,  not  merely 
ite  delicacy,  but  a  dish  of  peculiar 
After  bemg  roasted,  it  was  again 
with  its  plumage,  and  a  sponge, 
i^hted  spirits  of  wine,  was  placed  in 
Vhen  it  was  introduced  on  days  of 
val,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  adven- 
ghts  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do 
I  of  chivalry,  "  befcure  the  peacock 
lies.- 


The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of 
feudal  splendour.  In  Scotland  it  was  some- 
times surrounded  with  little  banners,  displaying 
the  colours  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at 
whose  board  it  was  served. — Pinkerton^s  His- 
tory^  vol.  L  p.  43a. 

43.  Smote^  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunt' 
hill 

The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient 
race  of  Border  Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in 
history,  sometimes  as  defending  the  frontier 
against  the  English,  sometimes  as  disturbing 
the  peace  of  their  own  country.  Dickon  Draw- 
the-sword  was  son  to  the  ancient  warrior, 
called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill,  re- 
markable for  leading  into  battle  nine  sons, 
gallant  warriors,  all  sons  of  the  aged  champion. 

43.   bit  his  glove. 

To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered,  upon  the  Border,  as  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  wted  by  Shak- 
speare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge.  It 
is  yet  rememberra.  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
Tevlotdale,  on  the  morning  after  a  hard  drink- 
ing-bout,  observed  that  he  had  bitten  his  glove. 
He  instantly  demanded  of  his  companion,  with 
whom  had  he  quarrelled  ?  And,  learning  that 
he  had  had  words  with  one  of  the  party,  in- 
sisted on  instant  satisfaction,  asserting  that, 
though  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispute, 
yet  he  was  sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his 
glove  unless  he  had  received  some  unpardonable 
insult  He  fell  in  the  duel,  which  was  fought 
near  Selkirk,  in  1731. 


44- 


old  A  Ibert  Gnrme^ 


The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name. 

*'  John  Graeme,  second  son  of  Malice,  Earl 
of  Monteith,  commonly  sumamed  yohn  with 
the  Bright  Sword,  upon  some  displeasure  risen 
against  nim  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his 
clan  and  kindred  into  the  English  Borders,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where 
the^  seated  themselves,  and  many  of  their  pos- 
terity have  continued  there  ever  since.^  Mr. 
Sandford,  speaking  of  them,  says,  (which  in- 
deed was  applicable  to  most  of  the  Borderers 
on  both  sides,)  'They  were  all  stark  moss- 
troopers, and  arrant  thieves :  Both  to  England 
and  Scotland  outlawed ;  yet  sometimes  con- 
nived at,  because  they  gave  intelligence  forth 
of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at  anv 
time  upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland. 
A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son, 
'which  is  now  become  proverbial,)  Ride,  Rowley, 
hough's  €  the  pot:  that  is,  the  last  piece^  of 
beef  Mras  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  ^o  and  fetch  more.' " — Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Cumberland, 

45    Who  has  not  heard  of  Surreys  fame  t 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard, 
EUirl  of  Surrey,  was  unquestionably  the  most 
accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time ;  and  his 
sonnets  display  beauties  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  more  polished  age.     He  was  beheaded  on 


■hpt  111  III  Mmood  th*  euA,k  sac  of  Ac 
idteiorioMoriWBddb  Itwu  vornculir 
(■^t  Iwtend  Tkor.  <■&«  vut  tD  fbh  (or 
it  Ah  ■  kHkUtad  wilh  ■  buiri  bead.  In 
■hl^  bUtk  Wtwin  the   eril   deniun^   3nd   l)ir^ 

JCiuiKinvtr-.  or  Twilight  of  Ihc  God^,  lU^s 


n-  0/  CUtfi,  mtt,  gtiidtd  atrnt 


SmUn  Mrrraiuifi/kltdtuMti, 

Iw  nsMB  of  dw  KoMs  d-Anhui' OKI 
irt  of  abridgncnt  of  tbc  mut  celeb 
mm  at  die  Rouml  Table ;  uid.   ] 


NOTES. 


■Q^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

504                         A'orss  7V  MAKunoy.      j^^H 

hontly.  far  dinHuh  lb<  boty  v«kU  t  WD 

i.....,,..::;:^™ 

Ah  il«piiv  kaighi.  wCirh  ^uufa  lud  Hiclicr 

'^H 

g«<  iiw  p»er  B)  .i«l.e  durint  A*  lime  tlut 
lh.>  I»ly  t^Hn  h.lh  bcc«  here  prtHnl '-'  1 

dure  k  Rghl  wdl  uv,'  taid  ilw  iguin.  '  Out 
Ihii  omel^i  a  dcfaulcd  widi  lomc  buuki 

'4 

or  de«llyl!uK^  -h™rf  h.  h-  ««■  «n- 

■  :..uta£ 

fcwed '— '  Br  mr  &'»>,'  niiii  Ihe  koigtiL.  -  whai- 

<«S 

■aevH  be  be,  he  » imtappn :  for.  u  I  deciK, 
he  li  oT  ibc  fellawiblp  (/  the  Round  'IU;le,  ihc 

.1^1  Jir3 

which  I»«te«d  hrto  Ihe  outs  nf  ih«  Swc- 

''«ii-. 

>f«n.'--Sir.-  uid  Ihe  »|utre.  'htre   1    h.» 
E^k.  r™  .11  your  .™U.  HV.  r«f  helm. 

:si^^/;;"^'^i,r4v;tr™r.,^ .:; 

mcd:'  and  »  he  did     And  when  he  on. 

deue  uned,  he  Idak  Sir  Launedol't  hotv;, 

li<r  be  «t  beuu  Ihu  hi>  o-k.  »>d  »  (hey 

^Olm  «ua  SirUuialM  iwnlied,  ud  «! 

Ba»im''t 

hlouelfe  ypriabi.  vut  he  ihwighi  hln.  «*.!  hee 

insuflS;i  l'. 

t»d  DienMN.  JUid  .hrther  It  were  Jf«m» 

hB  whiDy 

or  M  i  risht  CO  he  heud  ■  loice  that  sid,  -  Sir 

!9  ri.„'r 

Lwnceldi,  moR  hirdf  ihu  is  Ihe  none.  mi<1 
man  biiiei  than  It  the  ooud.  md  mm  lulicd 

udhueihsniilheUeleerihc  JSv-ikc,  ibeie- 

Thu  •■  HiUary  nf  Ihe  Bc>*M  t 

abridged  by  «y  w™d  M'  (-.fl 

fraai  ihii  holv  pbKc  ;■  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 

heud  lhi\  be  wu  paHJng  hei<7,  and  wiM  ihn 
whaiiDdot.    And»bc,&p«ted«<n^>«l>ing. 

.■ut  or  Ihe  n.»>  mde  and  uvnoid 
ulei  of  diinlry     AaMit.  •  bm 

ud  »rMd  the  lime  Ihu  he  Hu  bunie :  fe>  Ihtn 

rrucuce  lo  ibc  leuiua.  u  Hub  < 

■he  wordi i^l^in  hB^heiR^ritTlhU  he^cDew 

He  wai  l.risilcrl  in.,  a  .»■  : 

whaeiW  Ihil  be<  wu  »  called." 

//*<™iBffir7-aMfff«-rfa^* 

Huiinili.,..  *'""';'■■'    '" 

DtTden'i  BHJandioIr  acauiil  of  haptvjeaed 

Hi^etfn. 

f^IyZ^  bUsUd  li^  .he  KlA^h  >^»>.d«l 

i;;*!i:'; , 

Juvenal    After  mentioning  3  pkn  of  >™l,nng 
duan.  mcalioiKd  in  the    Book  J  Daniel,  be 

■■  Thus,  O.V  lortl.  I  ha«.  a.  briefly  .U  owld. 
giren  you,  lunkhip.  and  by  »u  the  onrld.  a 
1  Hide  dhiughl  (^  wbt  1  I>w  Been  Im.;  lahrut- 

Ubave  put  in  peiclice  [Cbougfa  far  unable  fgr 

.HW  Tn-mi'M/iir  ritJr, 

tt»  «<en.pc  ef  ««h  a  p«^aBd  uh.™  led 

The  roinouf«.i^or  Kobn. 

Steri^-ij^-^^rhar^^- 

F^'i^sS'^^r^-A.-ht.v^'^^ 

sg«:Mri^S's^-"^^^^^ , 

Kl™  A!?h,Tr'  1-""'.'^"  r 'l'^' "'l!^'™  1-'?'-"'^ 

bei-wfefh^r. : ,■.. 

S£5?;;,:;/    ■ 

i^&:.-/,,..  „...,,,...■.,...■- 
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sieges  which  the  castle  had  sustained, 
frequent  repairs  necessarv.  In  Z164, 
nost  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Puasey,  Biiihop 
m,  who  added  a  huge  keep,  or  donjon ; 
anding  which,  King  Henry  II.  in  z  174, 
castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed 
ng^  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.  After 
td  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  garri- 
-  the  King,  and  considered  as  a  royal 
The  Greys  of  Chillingham  Castle 
:}uenUy  the  castellans,  or  captains  of 
son:  yet,  as  the  castle  was  situated 
trimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  property 
e  see  of  Durham  till  the  Reformation, 
at  period  it  passed  through  various 
At  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  was  in 
:ssion  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (afterwards 
f  onmouth)  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
s  sons.  After  King  James's  accession, 
>ld  Norham  Castle  to  Georjfe  Home, 
Dunbar,  for  C^nooo.  See  his  curious 
,  published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edin« 

ling  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is  in  the 
Museum,  CaL  B.  6.  216,  a  curious 
)f  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of  Norham 
1  1523,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
tlie  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  repre- 
s  impregnable: — "The  provisions  are 
•at  vats  of  salt  eels,  forty-four  kine, 
Steads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  quarters 
besides  many  comts  and  four  hundred 
'ins  under  the  castle-wall  nightly  ;  but 
r  of  the  arrows  %vanted  feathers,  and  a 
etckrr  \i.e.  maker  of  arrows]  was  re- 
—Hut0fy  of  Scotland^  vol.  il  p.  aox, 

uins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  con- 
*,  as  well  as  picturesque.  They  consist 
je  shattered  tower,  with  many  vaults, 
ments  of  other  edifices,  enclosed  within 
ird  wall  of  greot  circuit. 


ke  hattUd  towers^  the  donjon  keep. 

perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  my 
that  the  donjon^  in  \\s  proper  sienifica- 
ms  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudalcastle; 
(uare  tower,  with  vralls  of  tremendous 
t,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
»,  from  which,  however,  it  was  usually 
L  Here,  in  case  of  the  outward  de- 
eing  gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to 
eir  last  stand.  Ine  donjun  contained 
t  hall,  and  principal  rooms  of  state  for 
occasions,  and  also  the  prison  of  the 
;  from  which  last  circumstance  we  de- 
modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word 
-  Ducange  {voce  Dunjo^  conjectures 
r,  that  the  name  is  derived^  from  these 
ting  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in 
(  called  Dun.  Boriase  supposes  the 
one  from  the  darkness  of  the  apartments 
towers,  which  were  thence  figjirativcly 
nageoos ;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word 
» tMi>a  appUcatioo  m  iL 


61.   Welt  was  he  amid  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  €Md plate  of  Milan  steel. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  for  their  skill  in  armoury,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Froissart  gives  an  account  uf  the  preparations 
nuule  by  Henry,  Elarl  of  Hereford,  alterwards 
Hen^  iV.,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Manschal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in  the  lists 
at  Coventry: — "These  two  lords  made  ample 
provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  thecomluit ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby  sent  off  messengers  to 
Lombardy,  to  have  armour  from  Sir  Galeas» 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied  with  joy, 
and  gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who 
had  brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  his 
armour  for  the  Elarl  of  Derby.  When  he  had 
selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail 
armour,  the  Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant 
love  for  the  Earl,  ordered  four  of  the  best 
armourers  in  Milan  to  accommnv  the  knight 
to  England,  that  the  £larl  of  Derby  mi^ht  be 
more  completely  armed." — ^Johnes'  Froissart, 
voL  iv.  p.  597. 

6x.  ca^o  ejects  at  me,  it  Irett^  Is  Irlgfit. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed 
from  the  following  stoiy : — Sir  David  de  Lind- 
say, first  Eari  of  Crauford,  was,  among  other 
gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  a  visit 
to  London  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  Dalzell,  who 
was,  according  to  my  authority,  Bower,  not 
only  excelling  in  wisdom,  but  al.so  of  a  lively 
wit  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw 
Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an  English  knight,  famous 
for  skin  in  tilting  and  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  parading  the  palace,  arraved  in  a  new 
mantle,  oearinff  for  device  an  embroidered  dad- 
con,  with  this  rhyme, — 

"  I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight ;  ^ 
Whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight  * 

Ingraith."t 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared 
next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of  the 
falcon,  with  a  motto  mgeniously  contrived  to 
rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers  :— 

"  I  bear  a  pie,  picking  at  a  piece  ; 
Whoso  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese.t 

In  faith." 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  bv  a  ioust 
with  sharp  lances.  In  the  course.  Dalzell  left 
his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that  it  gave  way  at  the 
touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This 
happened  twice :  in  the  third  encounter,  the 
handsome  Courtenay  lost  two  of  his  front  teeth. 
As  the  Englishman  complained  bitterly  of  Dal- 
zell's  fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the 
Scottishman  agreed  to  run  six  courses  more, 
each  champion  staking  in  the  band  of  the  king 
two    hundred  pounds,   to  be  forfeited   if,   on 


•  Prepared. 


\  Armour. 


tNote. 


■Muia 
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I^Sdah  m 


.,   TiAl-:\\  diiruiiJc.l  I 


Lord  Harm^oo,  ihe  prindpAl  chaAcfer  of  rhc 
piwjit  romnnce,  is  cDliivI)'  \  finitiimk  pcrw- 
'  act  la  c^kt  times  inaccd,  ihe  &mily  nr 
Mumroif,  Lord!  of  Pimieiuy  in  Ngmundy. 
wnhMiljrdutmgiiiilied.  RotxR  de  Mansioii. 
Lori  oT  FDaniuy.  i  diiiliaguiihed  fallowcr  tii 
ibf  OKqucTOT.  abbiD«J  a  onni  of  the  aul« 
mid  town  sf  Timiratlh.  and  ibo  of  Ihc  nunor 
?.  r.*:""!,. *■!"__" uheldby'theho 


I     dB    pRTillc.    AICUDC 
I    If'''' "'.''.! 


raiun  had&nnerly  ten' la 
lady.    Bui  iAet  iFic  caMle  and 
iwortb  bad  paued  dirmiKh  foiif 
u  ^om  Raben,  the  tainilT  be- 
Ihe  pcrwD  of  Ptdlip  dl  Mlr- 

:  ni  KUccecdid  in  hit  caitJE 
w  Atcifarider  dt  Fr*ville»  whu 
lis  nand-daufhtcr.  Baldwin 
uder'i  deicnulaqc.  m    (he 


- J,  —  ibe  day  of  co ^-_-,  ™ 

ipleBely  armed,  DHa  a  bvbed  tione. 
tmiqnET  Hall,  and  tlKie  la  chaUenKB 
tu  auiqn  utf  vrho  vould  ^naay  iKe 
le.  Bui  tlua  olEce  wax  adjudged  la 
t  Joha  Dyonke.  Is  vboui   the   maniic  of 

"■  -  had  iteKeDded  by  another  of  tlie 

a  of  RoheR  de  Sfannion;  and  it 
BiTBiBainain  that  bmily,  *hov  inrcuauiive  » 
f 'lICn^taFyCllamFdDBaf  Buglajidadheprrvnl 


I'   Ktiitd  Ihc  lAlei  of 

1l  Ural  ADC  of  ihe  Mannio 

le  ft^  of  Edvard  II.  perfo 

.    -jia  feat  befocv  tho  very  came 

whitfh  Blahop  I^rcT  haa  worcn  Id 

I    fMlballad.-TheHenaiiofWarii' 

-iDfy  ii  (hui  tuld  by  Lelaod  :— 


i'HmtiUUHtnmM, 

a™,  f/  Ttfi-lt,  aWA 


tlCndltary  (.namFdea  of  England  at  Ihe  prrvnl 
'da)''  Thv  family  and  poa^evunna  of  Frcvilk 
<hn  Bwind  in  itie  Garia  of  Fenan,     I  have 

Ml;  ihenfMe;  created  a  ikif  ^'rS^f._  tnitDnly 

ldlhat"ti 
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3-     Jamt%  back* J  the  cans*  of  that  mock 
prutctt 
IVarbcck^  that  Flemish  couMterfeit^ 
\Vh0  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  tuith  Surrey  s  ^o^vcr, 
What  time  we  razed  oldAytoun  Touvr. 

_  story  of  Peridn  Warbeck,  or  Richard, 
kjeof  York,  is  well  known.  In  1496,  he  was 
^ved  honourably  in  Scotland ;  and  Janics 

•  s^cer  conferring  upon  him  in  marriage  his 
>k  relation,  the  Ladv  Catherine  Gordon,  made 
V   oa  England  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions. 

retaliate  an  invasion  of  England,  Surrey 
v^Doed  ,  into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of 
*wiJnalJe  forces,  but  retreated,  after  taking 
k  iaoonsiderable  fortress  of  Ayton. 

Rj,  '        here  be  soMte  have  pricVd  ae  far^ 
Oh  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bofhan*s 

alct 
And  driven  the  ben*es  of  Lauderdale; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw* s  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods. 

Thib  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark, 
orham.  and  Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily 
4»06ed.  Tenr  troublesome  neighbours  to  Scot- 
ad.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledington 
rate  a  poem,  called  "  The  Blind  Baron's 
gnfivt,**  when  hb  barony  of  Blvthe,  in 
mderdale,  was  harried  by  Rowland  Foster, 

•  EngU^  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  com- 
lay,  to  the  number  of  300  men.  They  spoiled 
le  poetical  knight  of  5,000  sheep,  200  noh, 
>  h<»ies  and  mares  ;  the  whole  furniture  of 
is  home  of  Blythe,  worth  100  pounds  Scots 
Cl  :  6  :  19,  and  everything  else  that  was 
citable. 

64.  The  priest  of  Shoreswood— he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train. 

Thh  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin  to 
t^eish,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a 
tskder  anumg  the  Cornish  insurgents  in  i54> 
'This man,  says  Holinshed,  "had manygo(>d 
lings  tn  him.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  but 
%11  set,  and  mightilie  compact :  he  was  a  very 
ood  wrestler ;  shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow 
Kl  also  in  the  cross-bow ;  he  handled  his 
md-gun  and  peece  very  well ;  he  was  a  very 
)od  woodman,  and  a  bardie,  and  such  a  one 

would  not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  or 
»  beard  for  the  washing."  This  model  of 
:rical  talents  had  the  misTcArtune  to  be  Ixanged 
on  the  steeple  of  his  own  church. 


that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 


Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  south  ofSicih, 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

'*  !>ante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of 
rery  noble  family,  and  when  very  younjj, 
horred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
d  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolvint; 
dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty, 
It  ifaa*  hf  divine  inspiration,  forsook   her 


lather's  house,  and  never  was  more  heard  of 
till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where 
now  the  chapel  is  built ;  and  thev  affirm  she 
was  carried  up  there  by  the  hands  of  angels : 
for  that  place  was  not  formerly  so  accessible  (as 
now  it  \i]  in  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even 
nowit  is  a  very  bad,  and  steepy.  and  breakneck 
way.  In  this  frightful  place,  this  holy  woman 
lived  a  great  many  years,  feeding  onl)'  cm  what 
she  found  growing  on  that  barren  mountain, 
and  creeping  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft 
in  a  rock,  which  was  always  dropping  wet,  and 
was  her  place  of  retirement  as  w^ell  as  prayer ; 
having  worn  out  even  the  rock  with  her  knees 
in  .1  certain  place,  which  is  now  opened  on  pur- 
pose to  show  it  to  those  who  come  here  " — 
I'oyage  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  by  Mr.  John 
Dryden  (son  to  the  poet),  p.  107. 


65.  Friar  John 


Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Haz*e  marked  ten  avcs  and  two  creeds. 

Friar  John  understood  the  sop<^rific  virtue  of 
his  beads  and  breviary,  as  well  as  his  namesake 
in  Rabelais.  "  But  Gargantua  could  not  sleep 
by  atiy  lu^^ans,  on  which  side  soever  he  turned 
himself  Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  *  I 
never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon 
or  prayers :  Let  us  therefore  begin,  you  and  I, 
the  seven  penitential  psalms,  to  tr>'  whether  you 
shall  not  quickly  faJl  asleep.'  The  conceit 
pleased  Gargantua  very  well ;  and  beginning 
the  first  of  these  psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
Beati  qiionim  tney  fell  asleep,  both  the  one 
and  the  other." 

65.    The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place. 

A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim,  was  one 
who  made  it  his  s;»lc  business  to  visit  different 
holy  shrines  ;  travelling  incessantly,  and  sub- 
sistmg  by  charity  :  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired 
to  his  usual  home  and  occupations  when  he  had 
p.iid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which 
was  the  object  of  his  pil^jnmage.  The  Palmers 
seem  to  have  been  the  Questionarii  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  canons  1242  and  1296. 

65.       TofairSt.Andren'sbound, 
Within  t/ie  oct'aftt.-avc  to prav. 
Where  good  Sniut  Rule  kis  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  daivn  of  day. 
Sung  to  the  billoiv^  sound. 

St.  Regulus  {Scotticc,  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of 
Patra;,  in  Achaia,  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said, 
A.  D.  170,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he 
landed  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  where  he 
founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  still 
standing ;  and,  though  we  may  doubt  the  pre- 
cise date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave, 
nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  ca<itle  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews,  bears  the  name  of  this 
religious  person.  It  is  difficult  of  access  :  and 
the  rock  m  which  it  is  hewn  is  washed  by  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten 
feel  in  di^kiucletf  wvd  \i\t  %as(\«,  \\\  V«.v^^    O^ 
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England.  I  speak  of  it,  because  it 
;t  hou!>e  I  saw  in  those  parts ;  for  I 
pace  of  twelve  days  after  before  I 

hoiue,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
ire,  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
ke  creatures, — which  made  me  doubt 
lid  never  have  seen  a  house  again, 
he  first  day  we  travelled  eight  miles, 
e  were  small  cottages,  built  on  pur- 
ge in,  which  they  call  Lonquhards. 
T  cood  Lord  Erskme,  he  commanded 
ila  always  be  lodged  in  his  lodging : 
I  beine  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank ; 
es  ana  pots  boiling,  and  many  spits 
d  windmg,   with    great  variety  of 

venison  baked ;  sodden,  rost,  and 
:f ;  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh 
2:eons,  hens,  capons,  diickens,  par- 
uir-coots,  heath-cocks,  caperkeliics, 
gants ;  good  ale,  sacke,  white  and 
t  (or  aUegant),   with    most    potent 

:se,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
in  superfluoas  abimdance,  caught 
rs,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  by 
enahts  and  purveyors  to  victual  our 
ch  consistetn  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
en  and  horses.  The  manner  of  the 
this:  Five  or  six  hundred  men  do 
a  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse 
divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or 
ompass,  they  do  bring,  or  chase  in, 
n  manv  herds  (two,  three,  ur  four 
a  herd)  to  such  or  such  a  pbce,  as 
»en  shall  appoint  them;  then,  when 
e,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their 
do  ride  or  go  to  the  said  places, 
wading  up  to  the  middles,  through 
rivers;  and  then,  they  being  come 
e,  do  lie  down  on  the  ground,  till 
aid  scouts,   which  are    called    the 

0  bring  down  the  deer ;  but,  as  the 
rs  of  the  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell 
;  their  own  fingers ;  for,  besides  their 
rrows,  which  tncy  carry  with  them, 
r,  now  and  then,  a  harquebuss  or  a 
off,  which  they  do  seldom  discharge 
hen,  after  we  had  staid  there  three 
hereabouts,  we  might  perceive  the 
r  on  the  hilU  round  about  us  Ctheir 
ing  a  show  like  a  wood),  which, 
^ea  close  by  the  tinkhell,  are  chased 
the  valley  where  we  lay;  then  all 
on  each  side,  being^  waylaid  with  a 
mple  of  strong   Irish  greyhounds, 

1  let  loose  as  occasion  serves,  upon 
deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows, 

daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
It  deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are 
,  some  one  way,  and  some  another, 
thirty  miles,  and  more  than  enough 
to  make  merry  withall,  at  our  ren- 

nte  Saint  Marys  silfni  lake. 

otiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reser- 
rhich  the  Yarrow  takes  its  source. 


It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. In  the  winter,  it  is  stHl  frequented  by 
flights  of  wild  swans;  hence  my  friend  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  Dryhope  Tower,  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of 
the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for 
his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for  her  beauty. 
Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days, 
with  equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary 
Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Harden  family.  The  author  well  remembers 
the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of 
Yarrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the 
charms  which  procured  her  the  name.  The 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Tweedside,** 
be.^^inning,  *'  What  beauties  docs  Flora  dis- 
close," were  composed  in  her  honour. 


68. 


in  Jendal  strife,  a /or 


Hath  lain  Our  LaAys  chapel  low. 


The  chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes  UU 
lactibus)  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  injured 
by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cran- 
stouns,  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship 
during  the  seventeenth  century*.  Tlie  vestiges 
of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be  traced: 
but  the  burial-ground  is  still  ascd  as  a  ceme- 
tery. A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  ver>'  retired,  has 
an  uncommonlv  striking  effect  The  vestiges 
of  the  chaplain  s  house  are  yet  visible.  Being 
in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  bke,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bour- 
hope.  belonging,  witn  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord 
Napier.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  Tower  of  Dry- 
hope,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 


68. 


the  Wizard* s  grave  ; 


That  Wizard-Priest's,  whose  bones  are 

thrust 
Front  company  0/  holy  dust. 

At  one  comer  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
demolished  chapel,  but  without  its  precincts, 
is  a  small  mound,  called  Binratn's  Corse,  where 
tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic 
priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainry. 

69.  Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene. 

Like  that  which  fro^uns   round  dark 
Loch-skene. 

Loch-skene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  consider- 
able size,  at  the  head  of  the  MDfTai- water.  The 
character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  <iavage ; 
and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has.  for  many 
ages,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the 
l^e.  Loch-skene  discharges  it«clf  into  a  brook, 
which,  after  a  short  and  precipitate  course,  falls 
from  a  cataract  of  immen.se  height  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the    Grey 
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»in  that  a  human  body  had  ever 
mposition  within  its  walb.  The 
xnd  swathed  in  fiire  silk  robes  of 
abroiderv,  the  ornamental  parts 
af,  and  these  again  covered  with 
Beside  the  skeleton  were  also 
il  gold  and  silver  insigniay  and 
he  Saint. 

vtlatuTa  dauntUu   king,  and 

rV,  A^. 

'4  standard Jled, 

x%  heard,  that  when  David  I., 
cnry,  invaded  Northumberland 
{lish  host  marched  again:>t  them 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbeit ;  to  the 
h  was  imputed  the  great  victory 
uined  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
r  Cutonmoor.  The  conquerors 
much  indebted  to  the  jealousy 
ty  of  the  different  tribes  who 
id's  army ;  among  whom,  as 
he  tex^  were  the  Galwe^ians, 
irath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Tcviot- 
ian,  with  many  Norman  and 
irs,  who  asserted  the  cause  of 
aud.  Sec  Chalmers'  CaUdonia^ 
a  most  laborious,  curious,  and 
ication,  from  which  considerable 
and  manner  ought  not  to  turn 
sh  antiquary. 

•  to  vindicate  his  reign^ 
\lfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane^ 
n*d  the  Conqueror  back  again. 

have  seen,  had  no  great  reason 
anes,  when  opportunity  offered, 
(ind,  in  Simeon  of  Duiham,  that 
ared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when 

marshes  of  Glxstonbury,  and 
assistance  and  victory  over  his 
:s :  a  consolation,  which,  as  was 
red,  after  the  victory  of  Ashen- 
d  by  a  royal  offering  at  the 
xtint.  As  to  William  the  Con* 
or  spread  before  his  array,  when 
punish  the  revolt  of  the  North- 
;/S,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly 
,<»ly  Island  with  the  body  of  the 
lOA-evcr,  replaced  before  William 

and,  to  balance  accounts,  the 
ing  intimated  an  indiscreet  cu- 
be Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in 
Landing  the  shrine  to  be  opened, 
:  and  sickness,  accompanied  with 
Tor,  that,  notwithstanding  there 
us  dinner  prepared  for  him.  he 

ing  a  m<irscl  'which  the  monkish 

to  have  thought  no  small  part 
linule   and   the  penance),   and 

bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river 

ifhhert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
born  brads  that  bear  his  name. 

do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was, 
such  un  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his 


brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  his  death,  he  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  £n- 
irochi  which  are  fotmd  among  the  rocks  of 
Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by  the  name  of 
St.  Cuthberrs  Beads.  While  at  this  task,  he  is 
supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain 
rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story 
was  perhaps  credited  in  former  days  ;  at  least 
the  Saint's  legend  contains  some  not  more 
probable. 

73.  Old  Colwulf, 

Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  learning;  for  the  venerable  Bede 
dedicates  to  him  his  Ecclesiastical  History." 
He  abdicated  the  throne  about  ^38,  and  retired 
to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  m  the  odour  of 
.sanctity.  Saint  as  Colwulf  was,  however,  I 
fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance-vault  does 
not  correspond  \vith  his  character ;  for  it  is 
recorded  among  his  memorabilia^  that,  finding 
the  air  of  the  island  raw  and  cold,  he  mdulged 
the  monks,  whose  rule  had  hitherto  confined 
them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable 
privilege  of  using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid 
antiquary  insists  on  this  objection,  he  is  wel- 
come to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  intended 
by  the  founder  fur  tne  more  genial  purposes  of 
a  cellar. 

73.  TynemouiKs  haughty  Prioress. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tyne- 
mouth  is  certain.  Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
high  rocky  point;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  vow 
was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed 
mariners  who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather. 
It  was  anciently  a  nunnery  ;  for  Virca,  abbess 
of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet 
alive)  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation 
of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent  him 
a  coflin :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Wliitby,  and  of 
Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tyne- 
mouth in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  an 
anachronism.  The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is 
altogether  fictitious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert  was 
unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  accepting  the  mortuary 
gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  carrying  on  a 
visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  01^  Cold- 
I  ingham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female 
sex  :  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played 
to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he,  after  death, 
inflicted  severe  penances  on  such  as  presumed 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his 
shrine. 

74.  On  those  the  wall  tvas  to  enclose^ 
Aliz>e,  within  the  tomb. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  religious,^  who 
broke  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman  vestals  in  a 
similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  en- 
close their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food 
tmd  water  vras  devQiu\.o\  Vx\  \\.  \  «cA  ^<^  v«^>^ 
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l¥&t 


<g  lbs  niim  vt  ibc  Abli^ 
iche,  and  pndlivn  uf  tht 


iiitcJUgibla  miuinxiu  !■ 

So.  ntvill«pi«M. 

'Ilic  •coininijdiilloiu  of  a  ScoItiiJi  hortclrie. 
or  inn,  in  lh«  i&li  uenluty,  may  lie  mtltttod 
boia  ijunltu^iadrnirjlilEUleof ''TlieFrianDr 
Bowkk."  Simon  Liwder.  "ihe  ay  aiiiict," 
MsRKhiluveliVEil  vHycamrDrtahlri  uid  hii 
wtta  deeonted  her  pdnen  wiih  »  kvIvi  kirUe, 
(Hid  ■  bdi  of  •lilt  ana  •liver,  and  ring*  upon  her 
Allien,  ud  tsuKd  her  panmaiu  with  nbliJti, 
MPfiBS  ■arlridsa,  uid  Bdnldanx  wine.  At 
liwL  if  Ow  SeanUi  inu  wen  noi  pnl.  It  ww 
H(  wr  uant  oT  UKOumseincnl  from  ths  [<|bi- 
lltDK  who,  HI  urly  u  the  reign  of  Juncil., 
WH  ovuy  enacted,  IbaB  in  oil  borouffhl  viA  fain 
lh«ra  w  lignaUviei,  having  itsbl»  uiti  dum- 
Iwn,  and  pmviiiim  for  man  and  ftorWt  btiL  by 
aikb>tner  ibiiilc,  ordninod  Elul  no  muL  Iravcil  !n( 
on  liur«  or  imk,  ihoutd  presunte  to  kidce  any- 
"'■ *■ ''- thcK  honellaries  j  and  ihacisa 


mvellcrUp  under  the  pcnAttyDf  forty  BfaitLiii^ 


li.  ThtiuUkefadiar/rUitd. 

ll^mnamonaiheScoiiuh  peiiantrv,  Ii  wlut 
*  eidlcd  t)w  dead-bell,"  uptained,  by  my 
Hand  Jamu  Hon,  "  be  that  tinklinc  in  the 

lecrcl  LnlelUficnce  of  unw  fiiend^i  dctcaAc- 


A  vaulted  halL  under 
Giffwd  or  Verter  [for 
bidilleRnily),  iba  tanUi 


•f  tfie  pTMeW  lUte  of  thi«  e , .... 

moiE: — "Upon  a  neniniula,  Ibmed  by  the 
water  of  HopH  m  (he  eiiii,  nnd  a  biRC  rinilei 
Dfl  Ihe  weit.  rtandi  the  ancient  ei«Ui  of  Voter 
Sir  Dnrid  Darrynde,  in  hi«  Annals,  lelales, 
that  'HuEh  niflhrd  d'  Vetler  died  in  i>6r; 


tiuier.ullomli 

■■  Ret.reinenC'  « 
It  1.  now  render 
thouair. 

84.    Th.T^fi.:.f. 

In  iifli.  I! 
Tbc  FHlli  "I 

.dO>.it!l"i".'i 

■ma  the  place  uf  kaulc. 


"Apenudc  Ij  •  piece  tt  t» 
with  five  crmicrt.  jiLcoErlinr  I*  a 
wd  .uiuUy  i^«nl*1  »%.  ik 

he  invukei,  when  ilivv  an  anM 
hooa.  nnd  tefiue  eci  b«  doafaH 


haTjfarU  uhI  «J-iwnc 
10  the  diiaffrcejblc  1 
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cofTMKtyVyiulhiffrialat.Srri/l. 
itrvU.  vol  U  [h  797J  Tclule^  the  (bllow- 
iir  uury  conceniuiic  a  faiiy  kiii^ht : — 
a  bold  and  powcmU  haron,  visLicU  a 


,  that  if  nay  knight,  1i 
adjacent  pUio  by  av^nnA,,^,,-.,  «iiu 

liateLy  eDCoultIcrc<t  by  a  BjHril  in  the 
kbicnl,  Oibcn  molvcd  to  make  the 
n1.  and  tel  out.  aticntlcd  by  a  »luf^ 
hum  he  ordered  lu  rem^iin  without  Die 

iiicndiintol    On  icKiling  the  chal- 

quickly  unhonedpand  ujjcdthe  reinf 
rd-    During  ihiAvpention.  hiishobtJy 

at  Otbert,  wuunded  hiin  in  ibe  (hieb. 


iU  ciKk-crowing,  when,  with  eyei 
&re.  be  reared,  iinimed  (he  cround, 
iied.     On  diurmitiB  bimieir,  Oibeit 

el  boeu  wu  lull  of  blood."  Gervau 
X  "  aa  long  ai  be  lived,  the  scar  at  ha 
lened  alreib  on  the  anniverkary  at  the 
wih  he  encountered  the  sfaiic  '  Leu 
waa  the  gallant  Bohouian  knigbi. 
felling  by  nigbt  with  a  tingle  com- 
eaae  in  Hght  of  a  fairy  hcul,  arrayed 
■played  bannera.  Detpiung  die  rt- 
zt  of  hia  friend,  the  knight  pricked 
>  break  a  lance  widi  a  champion,  wbo 
from  the  ranki  apparently  in  defiaocer 
Ionian  beheld  the  Bohemian  onr- 
one  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary  : 

'  mangled  corpses  o[  the  knifhL  and 
■/r>™«*,  „fbU.,MAnpU.  n.  SS4. 

thcK  ioUancEi  of  iXfai  chivalry 
ned,  many  oiheri  nughi  be  alleaed 

of  empJoymD  fairy  machinery  in  this 
The  (oreit  urGlenmon,in  the  North 
L,  is  believed  to  be  haunteil  by  a  spirit 

namt'  He  inrislj  u'po'n°thoie' with 
neet.  doing  battle  Willi  ht-n :  and  the 

unl  in  the  Macfulane  MS  °n  the 
'  Library,  gravely  assures  u>,  thai, 
le,  L^Ht-drurg  fought    with  three 

-  survived  the  wholly  conflict.  Bar- 
U  ■■EnphormToq  "  gives  a  ,;ngnl.-iT 
r  an  olGcer  who  had  ventured,  wiih 
t,  rather  (o  intrude  upon  a  hairnie-l 
1  tan  in  Flanden,  than  to  put  up 


n  elHiirherc.    After  taking 

nsof  providing  firei,  lights, 

d  arm,  they  watched  till  midnight,  when, 


behold:  the  I  

the  other  arm,  the  Iruak.  and 
body,    all    Kparately.      The    I 


wnbaL  'iTieir 

igh  they  penetrated  the  body  and 

putated  the  luuln  of  their  str.inae  anLigoniat, 


'i,  althodgh  they 
.utaled  thr '■-'--  - 
I,  as  the  J 


a]  impression  upon  them.    Kow  the  com- 


us,  Di  C, 


subject.  V 


d  delisht 


8S.  CIttuhlhfliul.Kammiiirum, 

Clou  It  llu  aid  hi  vjurkl  in  DSi'a, 

Tilt min  ma^Jtid iL  uifffmd nnrui . 

I  cannot  help  here  ntemiunini;,  that,  on  tbi 

right  in  which  tbeie  lines  were  written,  sug 

cested.  as  they  were,  by  ■  sudden  (ill  ufinuw, 


es  of  the  farm  of  AiheKieL 


happened  wi 


equalled 


pranks.      He 
fiillew.  and  j 

"She  was  inched,  and  pu 
And  he  by  /'rwr't  Int 


d  for  him  by  hia  friends,  as 


nly  mceeeded  (he  ntarriai: 
rhon  (hii  Introduction  i> 
le  of  Sit  William'i  daughtei 


and    ^ayed  the  ninnks  nuny 
•as  alw  a  lort  of  Kobin  Gu.>d- 


it  Milton't  ctowa 
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caivc^V  aJlbded  to  by  Rceu; 
■■  biKo.oy  .J"  WllchttiJl.*^ 

MrHthet;  ami  1  i*™nvi.  r 
•■AiM«lnte>  of  LiKWuie,"  i 
in  tlm  cxcelknt  DsllKtMO  td 

AUnEmhH 


■  Uit  lnaV«  of  Che 
u  buill  ■!  £j««t 


panicD,  And 


te::;- 


iDd  the  nniHido  dfl  [ess  Scodidi 
lo  DiaDvwtdLdDU  luvf  bHD  pude 
m  is  QDW  a  b&n  aHin-yird,  nr- 
huildEiiffK  of  dScRbt  ons.    The 

lE  dT  im  court  it  aiscd  ibovc  a 

And  dccontcd  with  enlAbldturu,  bcar- 


I  factb.  th«  ui£ulu  piDJedSou 
I  uucamnHinLy  rich  appcwicc 
jk  pan  of  Ihc  buUdh^g  j ' ' 


Si.. 


ill  bcinc  ulicii  by  tbe  £ul  of  Dou^tu,  who 
iniBuKtru  Oichun'i  coumcbi  (he  dealb  sf 
liii  ndecewr,  Eul  Willbn.  bchiaded  In 

ll  it  laid  to  have  b«a  brtaJly  dcjODliihcd  on 
Ibit  tBctaoB  -.  but  tbt  pRHOt  uwe  of  Ihc  niis 
ibo<n  die  conovT-  In  14(3,  il  wu  (irtuiMcd 
br  Loid  Crichdw.  tbcfi  its  pravrielor,  uaiiul 
King  Jinu  III..  whoH  dMwucc  he  hwt 
ineuncd  by  ialiicui(  hit  listr  Margum,  in 
rvWDCVp  il  H  Hid,  fctr  d»  moiuirch  having  du- 
bonoumd  hit  bed,  Froin  the  Crichlm  ^luiiy 
■u  asle  pased  la  [hil  of  Ihe  Hepfautm,  Eatb 
of  B.*h«eH;  and  when  ibe  (oHeiturei  of 
Snantl,  Ibe  lut  Eirl  of  Bothoell,  ttere 
divided,  ihc  torony  and  tulle  at  Crichlon  fell 
bl  the  iban  ol  the  EaH  d[  Buecleucb  They 
were  ■rierwardi  Ihc  proiieTty  of  the  Pringla 
of  OIIW.  and  jue  new  Ihel  ej  Sir  iubn  Cillui- 
^'.  Baronet  It  wen  to  be  wished  (he  pro- 
ptietar  would  lake  a  tittle   palm    to  preserve 

at  pfucDt  iiKd  aa  ■  fold  lor  iheep.  and  uriHer^ 
inf  latlle :  although,  pcrhapa,  there  are  very 
few  lUiU  ia  Scodwiid  which  display  r "  ■'-- 

The  eatllB  tt  Ciidilaa  hui , 

ailed  (he  *fiurr^«r*-    Thecpiihei 
KM  tBoininuHlly  iHllied  u  the  pri»n 


y™hi.rr. 

Thit  nary  ii  uttd  by  Piueacii 
leriflic  aimplicity : — 

"The  King,  weiat  thai  Fn 
DO  tuppoit  or  him  for  that  ita 
djunatKm,  fidl  hastily,  throoglg 
ol  Scotland,  both  Bit  and  w 


wiU :  hut  cvcty  biui  Imrd  bia  J 
that  they  wnKifd  en  net  wna  <Ui 

h»<'^y,'""grenn  ta  Ibe  dai«S 
pToelamation- 

"The  Kitu  otne  to  LiiS^ 
haj^peaed  10  be  for  ibe  daw  1 
wy  lad  and  doloniu^  ""fMnc 
God,  la  lend  him  epod  dtanee 

Dian.  clad  in  1  blue  fiown,  !■  nl 


but  lyde  t  tvd  ydlov  Id 
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kA  oTiIk  cTupd-royal  dep1oria|[  Ibc  death 


q  he  uw  the  king,  he  mode  bim  litLle 
he  desk  bel^  him,  xoA  uid  la  hjui  in 

3il  Ihii  lime,  where  (hi>u  art  purposed ; 
I   paxieth   with   thoe. 

'ontViunded  and  l^ouehl  to  nhajne.' 
hismnnhadiiiotLealhirwardi  untalbe 
r««  the  fivening'Une  vras  dku-  done, 
King  paused  on  Iheir  wordi,  ittid^ing 


:nlly  beiide 

ired  runher 
hi ;  Ihey  could 
I  away  becwin 


lie  Scottiih  metrical  Itaiulatios  o?  the 

Thit  lylvan  aound^  coBVMfed  gi«l 

DdstiDn.  A  Ecnile  knicnt  in  the  leiga 
T  VIII.  Sir  Thomas^Woftley,  buiil 
Lodge,  in  Wjnclifff   Forest,  lor  the 


vthe. 


I.  Jan. 


III.  < 


Wb« 


:  of  hi 


n  the  fanioa  ofhii  enemie*.  he  I 

'^  from  hit"nS^a.  it  nuAt 
utd  watet^tcher.  and  wa.<  ilai 
underttooa  bjr  whom.  Jamel  [^ 
e,  jHiaied  to  Stirlin£,  ud  heari 
■cki.  tAdiiv         IHcd 


;SK3 


The   Borough,  0 
butgh.  wu  oryeiy 


«ite,  wai  H  ETcat  a  nuisance.  Ihat 
[o  them  of  buildiniE  wooden  gallcriei, 


in  tji),  the  Cxouch-n 

Haw  ihoroden,  "afield.,  .      „..._. 

Ly  the  fthadfi  of  many  italeiy  and  aged  oaka." 
Upoa  that,  and  simitar  ac>:asionk,  the  royal 
standard  ii  traditionally  Kaid  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Harc-SLine,  a  high  •none, 
now  built  into  the  wall,  on  Ibe  tefi  hand  of  ihe 
highway  leading  toward)  liiaid.  not  fxi  from 
the  head  of  Bruntifield  Links.  The  Hare- 
Slano  probably  derives  its  name  froni  the 
Uritish  word  Mf.  uEnifying  .-ui  army. 

qS.  in  tmd  Satlaiifi  rtyal  aUiU, 

TMt  ntJdf  tiiK  ramfd  in  fsld. 
The  well.linDwn  anni  of  Scotland.     If  you 
will  believe  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  the  double 

li'g'^Scfflb'iIdl 
.  and  founder  of 
Itie  celebrated  League  with  t'rance ;  laii  later 
antiqiuriea  make  poor  Eochy,  or  Achy,  little 
better  than  a  sort  cf  King  of  llrcnifbrd.  whom 

Magnus)  aucHiialcd  with  himself  in  the  im- 
portant duty  of  governing  some  pan  of  the 

9».  Calidmia't  Qnm  is  thangid. 

The  Old  Town  of  Edinbursh  «a.  secured  on 

the    »uth  "by  ■«""  which   there   was  lome 

174^.  The  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
wall,  have  been  pulhsl  down,  in  the  course  of 
the  late  eateniive  and  beautifu]  enbrgement 
of  the  city.  MyinEenirHH  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Thomu  Oimpbell.  iieopoied  lo  celebrate 
Edinburgh  under  the  epithet  here  bnrrowed. 
But  the  "  Queen  of  the  Iforlh  '  has  n..t  been 


99.    Til  tlslk-ya'd  iirTBmt.  I 

Thim  is  no  poetical  eiaggeration.      In  fomc     - 
of  Ihe  coun^a  of  Eu^^m,  diULinviiflifid  <Dr    I 


JfOTES  TO  MAR M ION. 


i  of  Henry  VIL 
pidted  tnikd  dT 


4rc)i«rr.  iha'lt  of  thit  cimardinirr  Teneth 

nrc  vmally  iind.    Tbiu,  r    '-     <   --'-     ' 

Bln^tiHlh.  bcEvcen  The  itdof 

and  iJie  Carnuli  iiHur£«itKj  in 

of  Duilbrd  wax  decided  by  i 

■n:twt*  ffvin  the  rebel  anur,  "whowamnrt.'" 

nyi  Holtinihei],  "wen  ia  leogUi  1  Tull  doth 

Can!-"     The  SoMti'Ui.  icconiiafl  to  ABchom. 
■d   «  pjoveriii  that  every    Encli^   archer 
carried  under  MS  belr  r^rcDiy-four  Scof^  in 
bUiuidii  IB  h^  Iwnllc  of  unemnc  ihalU 
kt  hurdf  httrfkfft  iktrr 


I,  buckler^  kniJc.  *pear,   or  ■   eoul   EIJTfl 

idorabow.  irwotlFi^CKiD:  tbel?  unwur 

I   te  be  of  while  oc  bright  turncs,    They  wore 
'  "   '    '    ~  e.  bright  fteei  cans,  without  creal 
■n  act  of  Juns  iV.  iheir  mxUiui- 
c  appaiMed  In  be  held  four  umet 
,  unoer  Ihe  sMcmen  at  baili^ 

^■^■1  iit  kit  iact  [a  ttrtnUr  tterv) 


the  plalc-inek.  bauberV.  « 


I   bare  been 

(    *vt  armoc 
I    brifanlme 

ledi  fAmper.  according  I0  Fatten  i  and  a  volu- 

■rinwi  IwndlierchKf  round  their  neck,  "dM 

Ibt  cold,  bui  for  conlnc.''    The  mafe  aim  was 

■nich  uwd  io  ihe  Sanmh  amy.  'Du:  ol<J  poem 

M  lbs  banle  of  Flodden  mendons  g  bond— 

"Who  manraJly  did  meel  their  foei. 

With  leaden  rainli,  and  lancn  long." 

When  the  Icudai  array  of  the  hlnjidw  was 


h  ferly  dayV  provtdon 


P  Flodden, 
i,  Alnw  al 

1 1lDl(hB.  R 


x  hcfate  the  baU>  of 
e  Seoniih  forcei,  ea«pi  a  few 
cDUenl  light  cavitlry.  acted  upon 

'dioni  nf  great  or  pelt;  inrpott- 
ng  whoirnw-cr  takiog  plnoc^it 

iipenulOe  pnllminaTy.     It  wai 


and  vbcn  he  had  Ihui . , 

tiBie  ifl  Stiriiiu.  to  pimVv  a^ilU 
nf  pleannc     PnlBlily.  mt,  afek  ■ 


.m.  Sir  Ht.gk  it,  Hmm',  n^  ■ 

II    has   been   alieadr  nnlked   |q 
LlaiiEi  liiL  uf  (aolu  1.1  thu  Kiogjl 


LblhoHtiea  be  refen  te,  voL  &  |l  s| 


toltegtt  of  He 
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Mpular  name  of  Beli-tke-Cat,  upon 
g  remarkable  occasion : — ^James  the 
irhom  Pitscottie  complains  that  he 
ore  in  music  and  "policies  of  build- 
in  hunting,  hawkine,  and  other 
ises,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  make 
}f  his  architects  and  musicians, 
same  historian  irreverently  terms 
fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did 
li^  in  the  King's  respect  for  the 
were  extremely  incensed  at  the 
nferred  on  those  persons,  particu- 
ichrane,  a  mason,  who  haid  been 
1  of  Mar ;  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
n  in  148a  the  King  had  convoked 
rray  of  the  country  to  march  against 
they  held  a  midnight  council  m  the 
<auder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
ese  minions  fi'om  the  King's  person, 
ad  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  this 
ord  (fray  told  the  assembly  the 
the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  reso- 
it  would  be  lughly  advanta^^eous  to 
mity  to  tie  a  bell  round  the  cat's 
hey  might  hear  her  approach  at  a 
ut  which  public  measure  unfoi> 
carried,  from  no  mouse  being  will- 
take  the  task  of  fastening  the  bell. 
,nd  the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and, 
c  propose  may  not  lack  execution, 
i£  cat." 

\Hsi  thf  war  had  Annts  stood ^ 
chafed  his  royal  lord. 

s  an  old  man  when  the  wrar  against 
IS  rev>lved  upon.  He  earnestly 
•t  that  measure  from  its  commence- 
:>n  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
1  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of 
t  the  King  said  to  him.  with  scorn 
.ion.  "  If  he  was  afraid  he  mieht  jgo 
e  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  tnis  m- 
insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leav- 
Geurge^  Master  of  Animus,  and  Sir 
lenbervie,  to  command  his  followers, 
both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
itlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas, 
.rl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities 
and  his  country,  retired  into  a  re- 
:,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after 
'lodden. 

*alhn  Hold. 

of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high 
ing  into  the  German  Ocean,  about 
St  of  North  Berwick.  The  building 
ncipal  castle  of  the  Dotiglas  family, 
le  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished,  m 
nued  to  hold  out  against  James  V. 
ent  in  person  against  it,  and  for  its 
arrowed  from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar, 
ig  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great 
"hrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her  Mar- 
'  two  great  botcards  and  two  moyan, 
falcons  and  four  quarter  falcons, 
standing  all  this  apparatus,  James 
o  raise  the  tatgCt  and  only  after- 


wards obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by  treaty 
with  the  governor,  Simon  Panamgo.  When  the 
E^rl  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment,  upon 
the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  TantaUon,  and  it  actually  afforded  refuge 
to  an  English  ambassador,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's 

Jirotection,  after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation 
or  matching  the  infant  Mary  with  £Uiward  VL 

Z05.   Thfir  motto  on  his  blade. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord 
Douglas,  bears,  among  a  great  deal  of  flourishing, 
two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which  is  placed 
betwixt  them,  and  the  date  /sag,  being  the  year 
in  which  Bruce  charged  the  good  Lord  Douglas 
to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 

X05.   This  awful  summons  came. 

This  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by  all 
our  Scottish  historians.  It  was»  probably,  like 
the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt,  by 
those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  the 
superstitious  temper  of  James  Iv. 


X06. 


Martin  Swart. 


^  A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxi- 
liaries sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  with 
Lambert  Simnel.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  this  German  general 
is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
is  called,  after  him.  Swart-moor.  There  were 
songs  about  him  long  current  in  England. — See 
Dissertation  ptt&xeatoRitson'sA  ncient  Songs, 
X792,  p.  IxL 

107.   The  Cross. 

The  Cross  of  Edinbuigh  was  an  ancient  and 
curious  structure.  The  lower  part  was  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
nfteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a 
pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian 
shape.  Above  these  was  a  projecting  battle- 
ment, with  a  turret  at  each  comer,  and  medal- 
lions, of  riide  but  curious  workman^ip,  between 
them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a 
column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar 
is  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  property  of 
Drum,  near  Edinbtirgh. 

xxa  one  of  his  oivn  ancestry. 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real 
Robert  de  Marmlon,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  describes 
with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero: 
"  Homo  bellicosus,  ferocin^  et  astuciafrre  nullo 
suo  tempore  im^r.**  This  Baron,  having  ex- 
pelled the  monks  from  the  church  of  Coventry, 
was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed  hu 
dijiaster.  Having  waged  a  feudal  war  with  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse  fell,  as  he 
cliaTfed  in  the  ^ran  dC  bia  trao^  a^juast  a.  hodt 


\ 
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'  AtMmtrri^lArmnwliiidi/rHiM. 
.-e  lal  sf  D»  hnUiED  Dines  >  mni  will 
M  M(tMu»CHriKmiiBinSeatlEU>d'iwa^sDleiiinunl 
I  inai n«a(  feativiiy.  TbehunnnitDrihe  Danei 
'  aEk  difplnrw  ibeir  in  pelting  imdi  other 
„  ,..ttbooes:«iidTMfeu»lefc«long»ndcori- 
li  tfiM  Aory.  w  tKe  history  of  Hrotfe  Kraka.  of 
1  imeRginB.uiiiiiiuWDrilwCnuRDFDeniuHi. 


1  utiidl  he  tnu  owrwheTmeil,  a  very  iMpteulile 

{  r^tlei;. 

It.  Oh  CJirulmai  F.ix. 

n  Roman  Calholic  ciLinlrie*,  maw  it  nctti 

1  al  nshl,  eicesK  oo  ChiisoiBs  eve. 

ta.  WirtMiimafiiiUtirmnmmiigin 
Trmtrt  e/a<uiiut  mytlrry. 
„  A  taeiBS  cetUb,  th«  the  Mmmmrrj  of  Eng- 
A  Uad,  ttho  (In  Narthunbcrluid  *l  itiatl  uied  to 
I  n  iboul  in  dbcoiiE  to  die  twiglibmtriag  hoLii>e«, 
V  pesvinf  the  thai  iiulsu  plDnghihw ;  vid  the 
»  CiriMnA  of  Scnlhnd.  nul  vet  in  KHiI  diiiue. 
I  usKnt,  Id  (sioe  Indistinct  degree,  a  lAadow  of 
I  Etie  eld  myMHtiii,  which  won  the  oiiEin  of  the 
I  En^llih  dnmi.  In  Scodand.  \irit  ifa  Aritr.l 
■  n  were  woa^  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  (hs 
I  dmriKten  of  the  apcntlB,  at  leut  of  FeKr, 
"    ',  and  Iiidaii  Iieirioc  i  the  (tnt  had  the  ken, 

^   je«NBd  carried  n  tword,  udkhc  tut  tK« 

1  bu,  in  which  (he  dole  oTeur  nelfhbauriV>"n- 
1  caEe  wn  depoBled  One  played  a  champion, 
Tcdicd  fome  trtuIitianaT  rhymet ;  another 


"Pawed  the  prtWy  Utile  > 
iDuni  (near  Sp.»  .  ».ih  iht 

lbeold(».i!r  ..,■■■.   I     ;, 


a!  rSsTm.-' 

he  toM  hu:i 

Unod     I'.irr 
andRfuu.!. 


111.    THrHigklamdr' 

ViB,  m  a  Fridnf  mi 

L  S(BUiihH>chl>n.fe^.mher< 


peuant,  who  had  himself  BBe«  A 
thape  of  A  great  car-* 

«;. t*f*MTa«rfi^ 

Hiifi„m»'i  ftmtt  I*  alM 

ThcE*rt  .pf  Aiigu^iijJstreicll 
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of  the  B>Tes  when  he  defied  Bothwell 
:ombat  on  Carberry  Hill.  Sec  Intro- 
the  Minstrrlsy  0/  the  Scottish  Border. 

Hii  hopes t  thou  hmce  unscathed  to 
go? — 

'.  by  St.  Bride  0/ Botktvell,  no!  - 

^  drawbridge,  groonts  ! — what,  Hoar- 
der, ho  ! 

L  et  the  portcullis  fall 

uUition  of  violence  in  the  jwtent  Earl 
L«<  not  without  its  example  in  the  real 
■  the  house  of  Douglas,  whose  chief- 
;essed  the   ferocity,  with  the  heroic 
"  a  savage  state.     The  most  curious 
accurred   in   the  case  of  Maclellan. 
Bombay,  who,  having  refused  to  ac- 
:  the  pre-eminence  claimed  bv  Douglas 
gentlemen  and  barons  of  Galloway, 
1  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his 
he  Thricve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirk< 
ihire.     Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander 
ames  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle 
or  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  fnim  the 
;weet  letter  of  supplication,"  praying 
)  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray  s  hancL 
Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was 
rith  all  the  honour  due  to  a  favoui^ite 
the  King's  household ;  but  while  he 
nner,  the   Eari,   who  suspected  his 
used  his  prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and 
After  dmner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
>  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it 
affectation  of  reverence ;  "  and  took 
hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green, 
i    gentleman  was    lying  dead,   and 
n  the  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick, 
>me  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your 
lying,  'out  he  wants  the  head :  take 
and  do  with  it  what  you  will.' — Sir 
swered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
me  upon  the  body  as  ve  please  ;'  and 
illed  for  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon : 
he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the 
is  manner,  'My  lord,  if  I  live,  you 
ewarded  for  your  labours  that  you 
at  this  time,  according  to  your  de- 

•  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  oflTended, 
for  horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the 
,  spurred  his  horse,  but  he  was  cha.sed 
mrzh  ere  they  leA  him  ;  and  had  it 
lis  led  horse  was  so  tried  and  g^ood, 
a  taken.** — Pitscotti^s History,  p.  39. 

^etter forged t-^aint  Jude  to  speed! 
d  ever  knight  so /out  a  deed! 

reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
;nt,  and  consider  the  crime  as  incon- 
1  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  have 
him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  'partly 
by  a  fenu!e  assistant)  devised  by 
Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the 
if  atilda ;  which,  being  detected,  occa- 

flight  into  England,  and  proved  the 
ve  ofEdwtud  the  TTiird's  memorable 


wars  in  France.    John  Harding,  also,  was  ex-   | 
pressly  hired  by  Edwaid  VI.  to  for^e  such 
documents  as  might  appear  to  establish   the 
claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the 
English  monarchs. 

xaa     Twisel  Bridge. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Flodden,  Surrey's  head-quarters  were 
at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James  held  an  in- 
accessible position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-hill, 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached 
from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot  The  Till,  a  deep  and 
slow  river,  winded  between  the  armies.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  1513,  Surrey 
marched  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at 
Twisel  Bridge,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the 
Tweed,  his  rear-guard  column  passing  about  a 
mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  I'his  movement  had 
the  double  effect  of  placing  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland, 
and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with  sur- 
prise, as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth 
of  the  river  in  his  front  But  as  the  passage, 
both  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was 
difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible  .that  the 
English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  ad- 
vantage while  struggling^  with  these  natural 
obstacles.  I  know  not  if  we  are  to  impute 
James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  skill, 
or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottie 
puts  in  his  mouth,  "that  he  was  determined  to 
nave  his  enemies  before  him  on  a  plain  field," 
and  therefore  would  suffer  no  interruption  to  be 
given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the 
river. 

lai.  HencAtnight  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  eilker  host,  for  deadly  fray. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  but,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  romance,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind him,  that,  when  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  jHaced 
between  King  James  and  his  own  country,  the 
Scottish  monarch  resolved  to  fight ;  and,  setting 
fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge  of 
Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  Brankstone.  on  which  that  village  Is  built 
Thus  the  two  armies  met.  almost  w^itnout  seeing 
each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
••  Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stretch'd  east  and  west. 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ; 
The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest, 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met" 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions. 
On  the  right,  which  first  engaged,  were  the 
sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely.  Thomas  Howard, 
the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the 
Knight-Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divi^ons 
were  separated  from  each  other;  but,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his  brother's  battalion 
was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The  centre 
was  comxQa&ded  V«|  ^>&xtc<|  \sw  \Kcw!t«k.\  ^^osb.  \)i&^ 


^w 
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jm  ciuinlv  U  dcfcfl  hi 


ricfai  wiiu-    Sir 


fiM  fr,.. 


bnHlxtm   HmranJ.    i-,'.- 

vinm  ID  eftccnuL  check.  Humc^  Tutu.  chi-.-Bv 
Borderer%  begvi  lo  ujl^c  Lhc  ki|(£.*^i:  i.l  ;4lli 
viokK:  Kfid  Iheif  [culer  u  hraodoi  liy  ihc 
BccC^  hiuaiwu  vilh  neglitCEUn  at  muiihcry. 

,  *e''EngHs!I 
IeA  Ihe  iieU  Bftet  Ibt^lirU 

J",  vid  pib . .       .    .   _ 

larit  dinoen  of  Itn:  Sc<«ish 
Mior  in  l>^  fiwA  >»«led  by  ibe  EjuU  ofCnir- 
bid  lad  HnBOH,  bnlli  i^  whom  Mit  diln, 
tod  ilitir  fiaixi  nuud.  Oo  Ibe  left,  Ihc  wo- 
«H>  oT  Um  E^UA  ma  y«  mvc  deoiive :  br 

ciplinbi  Hi^luidcfi,  comnuDded^y  LernKU 
Md  Arn  ■<<  ^u  umble  u  uuuin  iba  ehun 
ef  Sir  Edinnl  Sunley.  ud    Bpedally  tEe 

The  KiDg  ukd  Sumy,  who  e«iDiruuided  the 
rewctlve  ccoith  of  their  umfe!^  we^  man- 
while  englged  in  cLaK  and  dubiotu  conlkl. 
Jjima,  Hinoutkded  by  ihe  6owcr  of  his  l:in«- 

of  arrovt,  tupported  aJ»  by  ^  r&erve  andev 
Bethwell,  ^Kvged  trith  such  AjTy,  (hat  the 
OVbdard  of  Sunry  wu  m  danger.  Al  that 
critical  moment.  Stanley,  who  tud  muled  the 
lelt  wisg  oT  the  Scoltiib,  [uinied  hit  cuts  of 
v[<tAr7,  and  airivcd  on  tne  ri^hi  flaqk,  vmi  in 

{(ttif  una  ■  drde.  dlspvled  ite  battle  liU  nichl 
cane  an.  Smny  then  dmw  Indt  h»  fonrei ; 
lor  kYm  Scotti^  rentrc  not  havuis  been  brokeHj 
ttid  their  Left  wine  hoiw  vktoHoiu^he  yet 
doubted  the  tv«i  dT  iht  bid.    The  Si^Iuh 

the  lield  nf  belli*  in  ditordei.  beTon;  dawn. 
They  kht,  perhaps.  Irafn  eight  to  ten  IhDUund 
men;  builkal  included  the  letj  prime  uf  their 
airily,  fenlry-  v>d  even  derxy.  Scarce  a 
bnily  oT  eounenre  but  hal  an  aIic«loi  killej 


entiun^  without  a 


;  The  Engliah  Issl  alw  a  eical  iiumbe 
>,  perhape  within  one-^m  trf  'ibk  vau 
it  but  they  weiEOl  iatoioi  Bate 


toHenn 

Enclith  tl 
Df£eli.... 
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e  treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column 
rLs  the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the 
\^%  Stone. 

15.    The  fair  cathedral  stornfd  and  took. 

Iiis  storm  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  had 
n  garruoned  on  the  part  of  the  King,  took 
X  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Lord  Brook, 
),  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  as- 


sailants, was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through 
the  vizor  of  his  helmet.  l*he  Royalists  remarked 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  St.  Chad's 
cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's  day,  and  received 
his  death-woima  in  the  very  eye  with  which  he 
had  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the 
cathedrals  in  England.  The  magnificent  church 
in  question  suffered  cruelly  upon  this  and  other 
occasions ;  the  principal  spire  being  ruined  by 
the  fire  of  the  oesi^ers. 
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•the  height*  of  Uam-Var^ 


And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old. 

ra-var.  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more 
^AyUaighmor,  is  a  mountain  to  the  north- 
:  of  the  village  of  Callander  in  Menteith, 
tving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den, 
savem,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the 
its  00  the  south  side,  said,  by  tradition,  to 
e  been  the  abode  of  a  giant  In  latter 
et.  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
>  oave  been  only  extirpated  within  these 
7  or  fifty  years.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
ngfaold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  would 
ly,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess, 
xMinded  with  large  rocks,  and  open  above 
d. 

34.   TtDV  dogs  of  black  Saint  Huberfs  breed, 
Ummatch^d  for  courage,  breath,  and 
speed. 

The  botmds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's 
ndt  are  commonly  all  blacke,  yet  neuerthe- 
,  the  race  is  so  mmgled  at  these  days,  that 
find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
ads  which  the  abbots  of  St  Hubert  haue 
Vf%  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind,  in 
Mir  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which  was 
inler  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may 
3eHie  that  (by  the  grace  of  God,  all  good 
Csmen  shall  follow  them  into  paradi.se." — 
•  nMe  Art  of  Venerie  or  Hunting,  trans- 
^  »md  collected  for  the  Use  of  all  Noblemen 
'  GemtiemeM.    Lond.  z6i  i.    410,  p.  15. 

15.  For  the  death-ti'ound  and  death-halloo 
Mustered  his    breath,    his   vthinyard 
drew. 

lien  die  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient 
ter  had  the  perilous  task  of  going  in  upon, 
killing  or  disabling  the  desperate  animal. 
sertatn  times  of  the  year  this  was  held  par- 
ariy  dai^erous,  a  wound  received  from  a 
's  horn  being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and 
e  dangerous  than  one  from  the  tusks  of  a 
;  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies— 

tboo  be  hurt  with  bart,  it  brings  thee  to 
thy  bier» 

It  faarDer's  hand  will  boards  hurt  heal,  there- 
lore  thou  needCat  aot  ieaur.  '* 


At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous, 
and  to  be  adventured  upon  wisely  and  warily, 
either  by  getting  behind  the  stag  while  he  was 
gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  and  kill 
him  with  the  sword. 

136.  And  now  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

So  pathway  meets  the  wanderrt^s  ken., 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice^ 
A  far-projecting  precipice. 

Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the 
romantic  pa.ss  which  I  have  presumptuously 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding  stanzas, 
there  was  no  mode  of  i.ssuing  out  of  the  defile 
called  the  Trosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of 
ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots  of 
trees. 

136.   To  meet  with   Highland  plunderers 
here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 

The  dans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions 
in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  were, 
even  until  a  late  period,  much  addicted  to 
predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours. 

138.  A  f^ey-haiv'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
It  as  on  the  vision  d future  bent. 

If  force  o{  evidence  could  authorize  us  to 
believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight.  It  is 
called  in  Gaelic  Taishitaraugh,  from  Taish,  an 
unreal  or  shadou-y  appearance  :  and  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  are  called  Taishatrin, 
which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries. 
Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second-sight, 
gives  the  followmg  account  of  it : — 

'I  The  second-sight  is  a  sin^lar  faculty  of 
seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object  without  any 
previous  means  used  by  the  person  that  used  it 
for  that  end :  the  virion  makes  .such  a  lively 
impressicm  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see 
nor  think  of  anything  else,  except  the  vision,  as 
long  as  it  continues ;  and  then  they  appear  pen- 
sive or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  that  was 
represented  to  them. 

At  \hie  %\iVa  ot  ^  N%!»ntv^  ^2^^  ««lt^!^As>  tS.  ^&aR. 
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tUriri£  until  Ebc  object  vaoi^ 
14  uB  d  vi«iDn»  uid  Dccurrcd  nui 

buid,  It  b  d  i)nii«c,  IhM  stjt  1. 
wfcetnMlheirti*  miiiiiei!  lo  ouier 
■1  t)l>  litw  o(  the  appahiion. 


il  fioh  Fit 


u  the  til 


;,  , Binpty  .._  

tibfas  in  LE,  IB  a  pmigc  of  thai  pennn  t  de 
mgn  •fter."  — ^■''iiir'i  Dticr'flitH  rf 
tfn/rm  faiimJt,  1716,  B™.  p.  300,  rt  iff. 

Te  tb»E  pvtiailim  innanKiablt  ciompla 
oiitfht  be  udcd,  Jill  jiEivftmi  by  sthvc  Ktid 
CRIIible  luihon.     Bui,  tn  da|^Ie  rJ  eiidoHc 


sS 


might  liiyc  eicluiei  th<:_e»e«  -A  ftie 


■b^nct  idea  (d^  Ibe  h«rflct  vt  a 
Ihc  ftccond  'of  iben  wonbia  ri 
iiamfine  cbe  tcvsitr  of  h^  ua 
risQUT  nfith  whkli  Jk  CMAjEcd  t 
nundttci  of  tlie  pHiiccii  what  h 
nut  hslnte  n  name  u  ■  ihird.  Ji 
ClavcrhiHi^  Viuoyni  vt  DubOR 
death  IB  thf  ann*  cf  nf1Iv^^  bat 
qiimI  the  mrmory  of  hi>  ovoi 

«d^j^n^'™'  "^  "'^  ' 


ai  inspired  ID  (ho«  tbM 


apcrfura 


143.  Err  DaUflaarl.  U  n^  ■ 

Wrrt  .jiil^/n^^ar  m 

The  downfiilJ  of  the  Doucluwi 

»f  Aogiu  durinc  Ihe  ni^  iif  J» 

[44.  iMHffy-llfdatiH^lk 

rence  'iiTSe  ^^it^SMll^ 
leim  of  iheHveieifn  hinialfwrt 
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^,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority 

usually  been  in  similar  cases,  their  nearest 

bds,  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Scot- 

^d,  durst  not  entertain  them,  unless  under  the 

strictest  and  closest  disguise. 

K^|-   MarvHHon't cell. 

Xbe  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern 
txtremity  of  Loch  Lumond,  derives  its  name 
a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Maro- 
b,  or  Mamock,  or  Maninnan.  about  whose 

4ity  very  little  is  now  remembered.     There 

•rfountain  devoted  to  him  in  the  same  parish ; 
its  virtues.  like  the  merits  .of  its  patron, 
lallen  into  oblivion. 

Bracklittn's  thundering  wave. 


145.  

Thin  is  a  beautiful  cascade  madelby  a  mountain 
called. 'the  Keltic,    at   the  Bridge  of 
inn,  about  a  mile  from  the  Tillage  of  Cal- 
la  Menteith. 


145.  F«r  Titu-man  forged  hy  fairy  lore. 

Ardiibald,  the  third  E^l  of  Douglas,  was  so 
fcinfurtunate  in  all  his  enterprii>cs,  that  he 
■ei|iurcd  the  epithet  of  Tine  man,  because  he 
^mgd,  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle  which 

14^  Didf  selfunteabharded,foresh4no 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  con- 
fidenoc  rested  chiefly  in  their  blades,  were  ac- 
cusXoned  to  deduce  omens  from  them,  especially 
fron  sudi  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated bjr  enchanted  skill,  of  which  wc  have 
various  UHtances  in  the  romances  and  legends 
of  die  tinie. 

1461   Those  thrilling  sounds  that  call  the 
might 
Of  Old  Clan  Alpine  to  the  fight. 

The  coanoiMeurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  dis- 
cover, in  a  well-composed  pibroch,  the  imiLitive 
iQunds  of  nuirch,  conflict,  flit^ht,  pursuit,  and  all 
the  "  cunrent  of  a  heady  fight." 

146L  Rcderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ha  !  ieroe  ! 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname, 
which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse  with 
Use  LoiHands,  every  Highland  chief  had  an 
^pitfaet  expressive  of  hLs  patriarchal  dignity  as 
Head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was  common  to  all 
Kis  predecessors  and  successors  as  Pluiraoh  to 
tlie  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of 
t*arthia.  This  name  was  uMially  a  patronymic. 
^apressive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of 
the  family.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  called 
IdacCallum  More,  orthe  son  of  Colin  the  Great. 

tS».  And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced, 
like  a  meteor,  round. 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his 
clan,  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emergencv, 
be  aleir  a  gomt,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  liglit 


I 


wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and 
extinguished  them  in  the  bltHtd  of  the  animal, 
llii"*  was  called  the  Fiery  Cross,  al««)  Crean 
Tari^,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  beciu<<  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred 
infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the 
next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal person,  with  a  single  wurd,  iinpl>  in;z  the 
place  of  rendezvous  He  whii  received  the 
symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  forw.inl,  with 
equal  dispatch,  to  the  next  village  ;  and  thus  it 
p:L<ised  with  incredible  celerity  tlin)U;;h  all  the 
district  which  owetl  allegiance  to  the  (.hiuf,  and 
also  amung  his  allies  and  ncighlHiur>,  if  the 
danger  w.is  common  to  them.  At  .sijrht  of  the 
Fiery  Cross,  ever>"  num,  from  sixteen  years  old 
to  sixty,  ca|)able  of  bcariii);  ann>,  w.is  obli^^ed 
instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  accou- 
trements, to  the  pl.ice  of  rcnde/vi>us.  He  who 
failed  to  appear,  suflercd  the  extreniitic-i  of  fire 
and  swoid,  which  were  embleniati(..illy  de- 
nounced to  the  disobedient  by  the  blixxly  and 
burnt  marks  up^m  this  warlike  signal.  I)uring 
the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  the  Kiery  Ooss  often 
made  its  circuit:    and   u(K>n   one  iKcasion  it 

Kassed  through  the  whole  di^trict  of  Hreadal- 
anc,  a  tract  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours. 

153.   That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face. 

The  state  of  rcli^jion  in  the  middle  a;;cs  af- 
fonled  considerable  fat:ilitie>  for  tho^c  whose 
mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  re;:ular  wor- 
ship, to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ){lioMly  assis- 
tance of  confes.sors,  |K-rfectIy  willing  to  adiipi 
the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the  necessities! 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  tlock.  Robin 
Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  his  celebrated 
domestic  chaplain,  Friar  Tuck. 

153.  Of  Brian* s  birth  stranj^e  t.tl.s  werr  told. 

The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's 
invention.  It  is  p^issilile  he  may  dilTer  fn»ni 
mcxlern  critics,  in  supposing  that  the  rci:<>rds  ol 
human  superstition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  cliarac 
terisiic  of,  the  countr>'  in  uhioh  the  scene  i> 
laid,  are  a  legitimate  subjei.t  of  iioetr)'.  He 
gives,  however,  a  ready  assent  to  the  narrowei 
proposition  which  cfmdcmiis  all  attempts  of  ar 
irregular  and  disi^rdcred  fancy  to  c.x<ite  terror, 
by  accumulating  a  l.'nin  of  fanta>tic  and  inco- 
herent horn)rs,  \,l:cihcr  l)orrowed  from  all 
countries,  and  p'ltcricd  upfm  a  narrative  belong 
ing  to  .one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derived 
from  the  author's  own  imagination.  In  th< 
present  case,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  recon: 
which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  variation  01 
a  very  few  words,  from  the  ucographit  il  collcc 
tions  made  by  the  Laird  of  Macfirlanc.  I  knoM 
not  whether  it  be  necessarvto  remark,  that  th< 
miscellaneous  conctmrsc  of  youths  and  maiden.' 
on  the  night  and  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a 
cretluloiLs  ace,  have  somewhat  diminished  thi 
wonder  which  accomoanied  the  cuaccytion  o 
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"Then;  u  bm  nro  mylia  ftom  Invcrlofhie, 
I  the  churdk  of  Kilmalee.  in  LochrckL  In 
lent  time,  itwn  wu  uk  church  buUdcd 
I  upon  anc  hill,  which  wiu  ■bovc  tlii<  church, 
I   which  doElh  uuur  lUDd  in  thin  uunE  ;  and 


Tm^.  wruint'^ri™ 

SSE 

hal  cold,  did  nibcr  ibc  boos 

Iht  Sn.  OFCpi  one  naid  or  wntch,  whidi  ku 

bit  the 
And  then  her 
heimir.  which 


Ixinf  qujwlic  her  nloat.  wilhwE 

, jiinnie,  igok  up  hot  elii»ihii  ihoM 

I   ber  kneo,  or  IhEreby.  u  mnn  her ;  ■  wind  did 

'   --ma  nnd  cnste  ihc  luhe^  upon  her,  uid  ihe  wu 

anceived  nf  ne  mon-eh^id.     Sevent  lymefl 

lei^ker  ihe  wm  veri*  «dc,  r"-*  -•  '"*  '^- 

u  knowH  U  be  vith  ehyid. 

e  wench  cnuld  not  w*el  am..  ,-  — ^-  --^ 

I  ^a£a&s  ihcRi.    At  luE  the  remlved  Ihem 

with  ue  amwer.     As  ronune  fell  upon  her  con- 

rninelhitmarvenoiunimide.  Ihecbyld  being 

ime.Tiii  nnmo  was  oHed  GUi-tfoir  Mariwm- 

"■-'■   -'■-I  is  ID  uy,  Ihe  Btoik  CUId,  StH 

I.    So  allied,  hii  grandbthet  lenl 

kJ-  and  fo  he  wa>  a  Hood  tdioUar 

.  ,.  ...-.     He  did  build  ihii  cburch  aMch 

docth  Dnw  itind  in  Lochyeld,  eilled  Kdmalie." 


I   Ibrniiule  u  <n  loK  pmensieni  tn  the  name  of 

' '  n,  widicut  giuniiiE  a  right  to  Ihal  of 

n,  (he  was  neither  pemhlEd  In  uh  the 

V  adwaneed  to  the  graver  dlpiity  of 

..  .1.     In  old  Bcmtkfa  aonn  there  occur 

I   Buy  Af  allu^oni  lo  tuch  mlifartuiK ;  u  in 

I   Ihe  old  wmdi  to  Ihe  nopular  tune  gf  "  Owerihe 

--  >— ther - 

broDin,  the  brrtMfl, 


c  Highlands  1 


I       Mon  ygl  ramllii 

P  WI%Mftdwil  te them. who  t^  an  miereu 

— ■— ' ericv,  Wl4  \irtiiBatci,Vivi»";'^ 

roacluni  disastei.     h.  -AHMSUiii 


of  Ihe  Kime  hini 
oeived  by  tlie  Mt 

154.  Se-nJi.tivjLiJi 

O/ikarrinrtUfM  «Hff4l 

Wkm  imnml  lUni—a ^ 
A  pieeage  cf  the  kind  alhilcd 
:  Kighbnd  family  al  uil 


Jl 


The  pracnt  tn^mr  of  Ibl  HI 
nude  i/halMiM bcher.  ■»% 
and  let  out  Ihe  wanr:  fursdi 

-'--'-" ■£»? 

bid^,! 


I.    The  ancient  bwldnwvB 


poured  li>nh  by  the  rnauFiHti  m 
a  departed  ll^nd.  When  Itt  V 
atticidaie.  they  eapFested  lis 
deceased*  and  Ihe  ]«■  the  cba 
by  hii  deith. 


vohsno,  llus  ftinn^  v  not  levi 
The  charge  oT  ■  wriar.  hi  dK  M 
Hirdyknutev  it  Slid  ID  be  "lite&j 


"» a.- 

>  _  Thi.  ii  J . . 


the    BpcKILaDCOUa    plodlKUtnt  4^  lb 
enaiwheieitacliAiij  '     - '■ 

ifir.  rtf  r*/^ 


LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


l^l 


e  of  the  most  noted  was  the  Tag- 
out/^  in  the  text.  A  person  was 
in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bul- 
)osited  beside  a  waterfall,  or  at 
f  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
and  unusual  situation,  where  the 
d  him  su^ested  nothing  but  ob- 
r.  In  this  situation,  he  revolved 
he  question  proposed ;  and  what- 
ressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted 
passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
•pints,  who  ha\mt  tae  desolate  x^- 


iaf  huge  cliffy  whose  ample  verge 
tion  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 

rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of 
f  which  ^  a  tumultuarjr  cataract 
rse.  This  wild  place  is  said  in 
o  have  afforded  reAige  to  an  out- 
%  sui^lied  with  provisions  by  a 
9wered  them  down  from  the  brink 
re  above.  His  water  he  procured 
y  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
e  black  pool  beneath  the  faU. 

:  spills  the  foremost  foetnat^s  life, 
'Hxrty  conquers  in  the  strife. 

(  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  re- 
Faghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide, 
an  aucniry  frequently  attended  to. 
e  battle  was  often  anticipated  in 
<n  of  the  combatants,  by  observing 
irst  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that 
trs  under  Montrose  were  so  deeply 
his  notion,  that,  on  the  monimg 
of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a 
rdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the 
to  secure  an  advantage  of  so 
ence  to  their  party. 

Tumdsyon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 
moonlight  circles  screen  f 
7  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer^ 
vedofour  Elfin  Queen  f 

ot  positivelv  malevolent,  are  ca- 
tasily  oflfencled.  Like  other  pro- 
mts, they  are  peculiarly  jealous  of 
vert  and  Tentson.  This  jealousy 
uibute  of  the  northern  Ducrgar^ 
many  of  whose  distinctions  the 
have  succeeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
ae  class  of  beings. 

ko  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 
irie^  fatal  green  t 

int  Shi'  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore 
ley  were  supposed  to  take  offence 
tais  ventured  to  assume  their  fa- 
Indeedj  from  some  reason  which 
aps,  oriemally  a  general  .supersti- 
leld  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to 
»  and  counties.  The  Caithness 
this  belief,  allege  as  a  reason,  that 
ore  that  colour  when  they  were 
battle  of  Flodden ;  and  tor  the 
bey  avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a 


Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
their  ill-omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is  also 
disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy ;  but 
more  especially  is  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan 
of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell 
in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it  at  once  by- 
observing,  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  his 
lash  was  of  this  imlucky  colour. 

164.  For  thou  wert  christen'd  man. 
The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Chri^ian  initiation,  and 
they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into 
their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon 
this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the 
old  ballad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy 
proces.sion : — 

"  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  aye  jnearest  the  town  ; 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knieht. 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

169.   IVho  ever  recJi^dt  where,  ho7v,  or  when, 
Theprowlin/ffoxwas  trapped  or  slain  f 

St.  John  actiully  used  this  illu.stration  when 
engaged  in  confuting  the  plea  of  law  proposed 
for  the  unfortunate  Karl  of  Strafford :  "  It  was 
true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because 
they  are  oeasts  of  chase  ;  but  it  was  never  ac- 
counted either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a 
word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike ;  the 
one  being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more 
barbarous,  than  in  any  aee  had  been  vented  in 
such  an  authority.**-— C2jrr«</p«'*  History  of 
the  Rebellion.    Oxford,  1702,  fol.  vol.  p.  183. 

17a  his  Highland  cheer^ 

The  hardef^d flesh  of  mountain-deer. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cookine  their  venison,  or 
rather  of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which  ap- 
pears greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French  whom 
chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame 
of  Charters,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  was  permitted  to 
travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  to 
the  remote  Highlands  [au  fin  fond  des  Sau- 
vages).  After  a  great  hunting  party,  at  which 
a  most  wonderful  quantity  of  game  was  de- 
stroyed, he  .saw  these  Scottish  SaiKii^es  devour 
a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  farther 
preparation  than  compressing  it  between  two 
batons  of  wood,  so  as  to  force  out  the  blo(Kl, 
and  render  it  extremely  hard.  This  they  rec- 
koned a  great  delicacy  ;  and  when  the  Vidame 
partook  of  it,  his  compliance  with  their  taste 
rendered  him  extremely  popular. 

179.  Not  then  claim'd  soT>rreii^nfv  his  due 
While  A  Ihany,  'with  feeile  hand. 
Held  borrow  d  tt  unchcon  of  command. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in 
Scottish  history  than  that  which  succeeded  the 
battle  ol  ¥\odatTv,  ans^.  ocox^x^^^  \si5a&R!cv!ci  ^ 


yOTES  TO  THE 


B  ui  freih  bU>{jJshiMl 


l>i*mtHt  ail ^rh  yii<i  n^f  #>rnr 


ley,  Ana  of  en 

174,  On  RtcAjuIlt  Iht  mottldtriiw  Una. 

0/yVfw  Mrrmgir^^ga  wn'ufn 

Vcnniclwr,  the 

lulieiHluch  fn _^ — 

Troidihs  fWtfDiH  thnHuH  a  ftal  and  < 
Mwr.clUcd  Docluule  UpouaoiaUc 

I  olIcaihc/faouflkKhutk.andiadadanlbc 
Td»in  ilwir,  4n:  boin?  iDUvncluDenu,  »btcK  have 
been  Ihniight  RnmiiL  Then  Is  idjuxni  m 
Olllflpder.  ■  twccT  vtlJa.  Eh«  rcBrlente  of  CipUin 

,   FiitTDUl,  CDIilkd  iHc  Rama  Cunp, 

<r.  irrr.  all  n»Ai(vJrH  /  jAnA 


e.  by  Ihc  jndt^cf  of  iiK 


k  round  urgcl  of  light  wood,  covered  with 
□DK  Julher,  and  studded  wilb  fcnu  or  iron, 
a  A  ncctfvuy  p«n  ■>!  »  tfighlaulcr'i  cq^uif^ 

in  ihii  buck  In.  Iwiited 


In  Ihe  ci 


T  thia 


'^'A=li"i^il 


dense,  <tu  iMl^elr  . 

upoa  AiiJi  occtiuQ^  rvpvculh^^Ei 
wa>  vetT  puiiiJ  n  the*  ib  n 
pation  hi  UtcK  iwpDiAr  ^M^KBa 
caiue  of  hu  acquiniu  Iht  taic  ^  \ 
CoiDDloRi.  or  Sf:i  fMntrmm.n 
lalinifcd  it  Tbif  tiiual  wbv  t»ae  1 
oai  1  iilve^  arrow.  Si>dli4V«1 
ScUcirk  ind  a  FeeblcL 

177.  Bal-im  Hmtd. 

The  athlbibon  at  thii  iKiiwiiil 


uttc  atedesoibitii.  Ttiii  a« 
Unes  did  iHH  di>Jim  Tr.  hrt^ 
hiiilal  in  Sc«br<a  ut'on  llir  H. 
mtvuHofih^' 

caormilf  wnof  nHDTnsnWtj 
uatule  ud  UX  of  PariiulKnr  -,  ] 


ahwld  be  punhhed  Xat  hi&  iJiArc  ^ 
once.     Il  would  Kein,  ftan  the  «_ 
Ihc  Gcnoal  AseiDbly  of  the  Kiik 

in>  Pntn/Sumtitlmeimali 
Ta  Danflai  [mtt  ■  gaitrm  1 

The  utuilpriieuTi  wrTUliD(iin 


"There  happed  to  be  I 

And  Ihtnfere  Ihcrr ' 
Anun  mid  jUaari 

III.  rAw  rfim-  mH  fir  rMr 


nott  of  Ihc  frail  rank  of  th, 

wiocd:  and  Ciputii  Grote  inf^. „, ,  _ 

[1  mj,  Ihe  primes  of  ihe  4sd  regimeoc.  iben  ia 
/  nuder^  vefic.  for  (he  bvM  purl,  penniired  lo 
|i  t»rrrt*reat.—MiUtarjAHliiinlui.<Ki.i.p. 

164. 
i;C.    Tlkt  turgHtn  ktU  Ulir  l^rrii  bJay. 
Every  buri^  of  Scixtandf  of  the  leul  sote, 

bui  mm  dpeclally  the  cnuidenbla  lowiu.  h*d 
I  (heir  Kricnn  fiegi,  ut  teitivil.  when  feili  of 
I    tuthcry  wcrv  eihLbiled.  mnd  priio  dictrifamed 

luiIiuKwhu  eiislled  is  witttbnv^"'^''^'^  ' 


AJtrntmnnltfj  — 


m 
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a.    TkoM  now  hast  gUe-maiden  and  har^  I 
(irt  thte  an  a^,  and  trudge  tJu  lana, 
'Ike  leader  0/ a  juggler  band. 

he  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in  the 
of  various  assistants,  to  render  these  per- 
uinces  as  captivating  as  possible,  fhe 
-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant  Her 
r  w:is  tumbling  and  darcmg  :  and  therefore 
/Vnclo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Oospel 
es  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled 
>re  King  Henid. 

55.  That  stirring  air  ikat peals  on  higk^ 
O'er  Dermias  race  cur  victory. — 
Strike  it ! 
"here  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradi- 
I,  of  persons  so  much  attached  to  particular 
es,  as  to  require  to  hear  them  on  their  death- 
l.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the 
!  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  collection 
Boeder  tunes,  respecting  an  air  called  the 
Itandling  of  the  Bairns,"  for  which  a  certain 
Uovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced  this 
H^mark  of  partiality.  It  Ls  popularly  told 
a  nmous  freebooter,  that  he  composed  the 
le  known  by  the  name  of  Macpherson's 
aM,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
lyed  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited 
nb  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Bums.  A 
ular  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard,  who 
mpoated  and  played  on  his  death-bed  the  air 
led  Dafyddy  Garregg  Wen. 

1I5.  Battle  0/ Bear  an  Duine. 

K  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pa.ss  thus 
led  in  the  Trosachs,  and  closed  with  the 
Sarkable  incident  mentioned  in  the  text.  It 
s  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of 
aes  V. 


189.  And Snowdoun^s  Knight  is  ScotlaneTs 
King. 

This  discovery  will  probably  remind  the 
reader  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  talc  of  //  Bon- 
docani.  Yet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from 
that  elceant  storv,  but  ,from  Scottish  tradition. 
James  V.  of  whom  we  are  treating,  was  a 
monarch  whose  eood  and  benevulcnt  mtentions 
often  rendered  nis  romantic  freaks  venial,  if 
not  respectable,  since,  from  his  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most 
oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  Kin^  of  the 
ComnioHS.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  fre- 
quently from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of 
eallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  vicinage  of 
his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The 
two  excellent  comic  soni^.  entitled,  "the 
Gaberlunzic  man,"  and  "  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a 
roving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when 
travelling  in  the  discuise  of  a  beggar.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  ucst  comic  ballad  in  any 
language. 


190. 


Stirling's  toruer 


Of  yore  the  nam*"  0/  Sno7vdoun  claims. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling 
Castle  Snowdoun.  Sir  David  Lindsay  bestows 
the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  of  the 
Papingo : — 

"  Adieu,  fair  Snawdoun.  with  thy  towers  high. 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  1  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 
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And  Cattraetfis  glens  with  voice  0/ 
triumph  rung. 

And  mystic  Merlin  harffd,  and  grey- 
hair' d  Llywarch  sung  I 

IS  k>cality  may  startle  those  readers  who 
nut  recollect  that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry 
served  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  history  of 
;^  Principality  to  which  that  name  Ls  now 
ited,  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the 
rdi-west  of  England,  and  south-west  of  Scot- 
id,  where  the  Britons  for  a  lone  time  made  a 
nd  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Cat- 
leth,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Aneurin.  is 
ppoted.  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have 
en  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick  Forest  It 
knovn  to  the  English  reader  by  the  para- 
nue  of  Gray,  beginning, 

"Had  I  but  the  torrent's  miffht. 
With  headkmg  rage  and  wud  afTright,"  &c. 


196.  Minchfnor^s  haunted  spring. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels 
of  the  fairies  still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in 
Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the 
ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheese  well, 
is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits, 
and  it  was  customary  to  propitiate  them  by 
throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it.  A  pin 
was  the  usual  oblation  :  ana  the  ceremony  is 
still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest 
than  earnest 

ig6.  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In     verse    spontaneous    chants    some 
Javour'd  name. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  perhaps  the  livelincs<%  of  their 
genius,  renders  these  countries  distinguished 
for  ihc  taVeul  ot  vm\»tovN\sa.\\ovi,  >»iVv\Ocv  vs^^vsoboA. 


Amd  mtv  kit 


in  tttdk  tbtO 


Almost  all  die  Sp«nish  historians^  ax  well  at 
the  voice  of  tradiuon.  ascribe  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  committed 
by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the 
Moors,  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Julian,  (Hie  of  the  Gothic  monarch's 
principal  lieutenants,  who.  when  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
Ceiitaa^nst  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation 
at  the  wgratittide  of  his  sovereicpn,  and  the 
dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian  forgot 
the  dudes  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  aiid, 
forming  an  alliance  with  Musa,  then  the 
Caliph^t  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens 
and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Tank ;  the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost 
the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors. 

loz.  Th*  Tecbir  war-cry  and  the  Leli/syell. 

The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia 
aeiar^  God  is  most  mighty'  was  the  original 
waroy  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus : 

''  We  heard  the  Tecbir :  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  <Hiset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  if  demandmg  con- 
quest*'^ 

The  Leliff  well  known  to  the  Christians 
during  the  crusades,  is  the  shout  of  Ailn  ilia 
^/£i,  the  Mahommedan  confession  of  faith.  It 
M  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W. 


ao6.   H 
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;re  defeated  after  taking 
ossible  advantage  of  arms 
cly  not  to  be  wondered 
,  under  the  circumstances 
are,  internal  treason,  and 
incident  to  a  temporary 
government,  should  have 
n,  uniform,  and  prolonged 
after  myriads  of  those 
run  the  world — that  some 
,  like  Galicia,  after  being 
lies,  and  overrun  by  their 
ed  their  freedom  by  their 
tions ;  that  others,  like 
:d  by  the  treason  which 
vses,  and  the  force  which 
i  not  only  have  continued 
have  attained  over  their 
ipcrioriry,  which  is  even 
>  besiege  and  retake  the 
ch  had  been  wrested  from 
to  untold  in  the  revolu- 
that  such  a  people  cannot 
e  presumption  similar  to 
jtcstcd  that  Spain  could 
•  a  year,  or  Portugal  for 
esistance  which  has  been 
ng  a  space,  w^hen  the 
I  the  short-lived  Austrian 
cr  enemies  on  the  Conti- 
less  successful,  when  re- 
broken  the  reputation  of 
id  when  they  are  likely  it 
dcsjjcrationi  to  seek  occu- 
i  prophecy  as  improbable 


wt  Zaragoza,  but  her 
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struction  they  proceeded.  Three  companies  of 
miners,  and  eight  companies  of  sappers,  carried 
on  this  subterraneous  war ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is 
said,  attempted  to  oppose  them  by  counter- 
mines :  these  were  operations  to  which  they 
were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to  the 
French  statement,  their  miners  were  every  day 
discovered  and  suflTocated.  Meantime,  the  bom- 
bardment was  incessantly  kept  up.  *  Within 
the  last  48  hours,'  said  Palaiox  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  General  Doyle,  *  6,000  shells  have 
been  thrown  in.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins,  but  we  shall  pensh  under  the  ruins 
of  the  remaining  third  rather  than  surrender.' 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  above  17,000  bombs 
were  thrown  at  the  town  ;  the  stock  of  powder 
with  which  Zaragoza  had  been  stored  was 
exhausted;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what 
they  manufactured  day  by  day  ;  and  no  other 
cannon-balls  than  those  whicn  were  shot  into 
the  town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired 
back  upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations, 
the  pestilence  broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  To  vari- 
ous causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist,  he  adds, 
"  Scantiness  of  food,  crowded  (quarters,  unusual 
exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mmd,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength 
by  needful  rest,  in  a  city  which  was  almost  m- 
cessantly  bombarded,  and  where  every  hour 
their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  mines.  There  was  now  no  respite, 
either  by  day  or  night,  for  this  devoted  city  ; 
even  the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza  ;  oy  day  it  was  in- 
volved in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of 
smoke,  which  hid  the  face  of  heaven  ;  oy  night 
the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the  flames 
of  burning:  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific 
illumination. 

"  When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it  was 
impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  confine  it  to 
one  quarter  of  the  city.  Ho.spitals  were  imme- 
diately established, — there  were  above  thirty  of 
them  ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
bombardment,  the  patients  were  removed  to 
another,  and  thus  the  infection  was  carried  to 
every  part  of  Zaragoza.  Famine  aggravated 
the  evil ;  the  city  had  probably  not  been  suffi- 
ciently provided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  provisions  which  it  contained, 
much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which 
the  mines  and  bombs  effected.  Had  the  Zara- 
gozans and  their  garrison  proceeded  according 
to  military  rules,  they  would  have  surrendered 
before  the  end  of  January  ;  their  batteries  had 
then  been  demolished,  there  were  open  breaches 
in  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the 
enemy  were  already  within  the  city.  On  the 
30th,  about  sixty  houses  were  blown  up,  and 
the  French  obtained  possessitm  of  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monicas, 
which  adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the  last  de- 
fensible places  lefk.  The  enemy  forced  their 
way  into  the  church  ;  every  column,  every 
cha^l,  every  altar,  became  a.  7i:\vcvt  o(  deCeocA,., 
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Who  shall  venture  to  refase  the  Zaragozans 
the  eulogium  conferred  upon  them  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Wordsworth  ! — "  Most  eloriously 
nave  the  citizens  of  Zaragon  proved^  that  the 
true  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  thi«  nature, 
b  the  whole  peoole.  The  same  dty  has  also 
exemplified  a  melancholv,  yea,  a  dismal  truth, 
—yet  conaolatory  and  full  of  joy, — that  when  a 
pmple  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their 
uberty,  and  are  sorely  preued  upon,  their  best 
6dd  of  battle  b  the  floors  upon  whidi  their 
children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  the 
fiunily  of  each  man  has  slept  ^his  own  or  his 
neighbours') ;  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which 
tbejr  have  been  sheltered ;  in  the  gardens  of 
dmr  recreation :  in  the  street,  or  in  the  market- 
plaoe;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and 
among  their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or 
uprooted. 

"The  government  of  Spain  must  never  forget 
Zaragoza  fimr  a  moment.  Nothing  u  wanting  to 
produce  the  same  efVccts  everywhere,  but  a 
leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed  with. 
In  the  latter  contest  this  has  been  proved  :  for 
Zaragoza  coatained,  at  that  time,  bodies  of  men 
from  almost  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative 
of  these  two  ueges  should  be  the  manual  of 
every  Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient 
stones  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum ;  let  him 
sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow,  and  if  he  be  a 
'  adherent  to  the  religion  of  his  countrx-. 
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VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK. 
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they  ftiBtaJned  in  thit  during  altempl.  hut  clnied. 
and  Giiriy  mingled  with  the  Britiah  cavalry,  to 
whom  they  boR  the  proportion  of  ten  lo  arte. 
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they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of  rank  and  im- 
portance.    *'  In  the  reign  of  Kin^  James  I." 
tajrs  uur  military  antiquary,  "  no  great  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  article  of  defensive 
armour,  except  that  the  buff-coat,  or  jerkin, 
vfaich  was  originally  worn  under  the  cuu'a&s, 
BOW  became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it 
having  been  found  that  a  good  buff  leather 
would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword ; 
this,   however,   only  occasionally   took    place 
the  light-armed  cavalry  and  infantry, 
(ete  suits  of  armour  being  still  used  among 
ivy  horse.     Buff-coats  continued  to  be 
by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  so  that  defensive 
armour  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  have 
terminated  in  the  same  materials  with  which  it 
bouin,  that  is,  the  skins  of  animals,  or  leather." 
—Z^ros^s  Military  Antiquities.     Lond.  z8oi, 
4to,  vol  ii.  p.  323. 

Of  the  buff-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the 
corselets,  several  are  yet  preserved  :  and  Captain 
Grow  has  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  was 
used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Francis 
Rhodes,  Bart,  of  Balbrough  Hall,  Derbyshire. 


I         sa}.  On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toilf  had  done  the  wort  o/titne. 

Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. 

In  this  character  I  have  attempted  to  sketch 
one^  of  those  West  India  adventurers,  who, 
during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Buca- 
nien.  The  successes  of  the  Enelish  in  the 
predatory  incursions  upon  Spanish  America, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  never  been 
ibfgottcn  :  ^  and,  from  that  period  downward, 
the  enloits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  were 
imitated,  upon  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but 
with  equally  desperate  valour,  by  small  bands 
of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
French  and  English.  The  engrossing  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  freebooters,  from  whom  their 
commerce  and  colonies  suffered,  in  the  issue, 
dreadful  calamity. 


M4.  ■ on  Marston  heath. 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death. 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of 
Long-Marston  Moor,  which  terminated  so  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  Charles,  commenced 
under  veiy  different  auspices.  Prince  Kupert 
had  marched  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  for 
the  relief  of  York,  then  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and^  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the  Scottish 
auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely  suc- 
ceeded, that  he  conipelled  the  besiegers  to 
retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  large  open  plain, 
about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  cir^r.  Thither 
they  were  followed  by  the  Priacc,  who  had  now 


united  to  his  army  the  garrison  of  York,  p 
bably  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men  stroi 
under  the  eaJlant  Marquis  (then  E^l)  of  Nt 
castle.  Whitelocke  has  recorded,  with  mt 
impartiality,  the  following  particulars  of  t 
eventful  day : — *'  The  right  wing  of  the  Pari 
mcnt  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfj 
and  consisted  of  all  his  horse,  and  three  re 
mcnts  of  the  Scots  horse  ;  the  left  wing  v 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  a 
Colonel  Cron»well.  One  body  of  their  foot  ¥ 
commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted 
his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot : 
reserve ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  rest  of  t 
foot  was  commanded  by  General  Leven. 

"  The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  m 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ;  the  1 
wing  by  the  Prince  himself:  and  the  main  bo 
by  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a 
Major-Cjeneral  Porter.  Thus  were  both  sici 
drawn  up  into  battalia 

"July 3d,  1644. — In  this  po^tu^e  both  armi 
faced  each  other,  and  ab«)ut  seven  o'clock 
the  morning  the  Aght  be^an  between  the; 
The  Prince,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  t*ic  P; 
liament's  right  wing,  routed  them,  and  pursu 
them  a  great  way  ;  the  like  did  (>eneral  Gorin 
Luca.s,  and  Porter,  upon  the  Parliament's  ma 
body.  The  three  generals,  giving  all  for  lo 
hasted  out  of  the  field,  and  many  of  tht 
soldiers  fled,  and  threw  down  their  arms  ;  tl 
King's  forces  too  eagerly  following  them,  tJ 
victory,  now  almost  achieved  by  them,  w 
again  snatched  out  of  their  hands.  For  Color 
Cromwell,  with  the  brave  regiment  of  \ 
countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  havii 
rallied  some  of  his  horse,  fell  upon  the  Princ4 
right  wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  wa 
and  routed  them :  and  the  rest  of  their  cot 
panions  rallying,  they  fell  altogether  upon  tl 
divided  bodies  of  Kupert  and  Goringj  ai 
totally  dispersed  them,  and  obtained  a  coi 
plete  victory,  after  three  hours'  fight. 

"  From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit,  son 
reckon  were  buried  7,000  Englishmen ;  all  agr 
that  above  3,000  of  the  Prince's  men  were  sla 
in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the  chase,  ai 
3,000  prisoners  taken, many  of  their  chief  oflicei 
twenty-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  forty-sev« 
colours,  ro.ooo  arms,  two  waggons  of  carabi: 
and  pistoLs,  130  barrels  of  powder,  and  all  th< 
bag  and  baggage." — ll'hitrlocke's  Memoit 
foL  p.  89.     Ix>nd.  1682. 


227.  MonckUm  and  Mitton  told  the  news. 
Hour  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  t 

Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonnv  Scot,  a/; hast, 
.Spurring  his  palfrey  nortk^vard,  pax 
Cursing  the  day  tvhen  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o*er  the  Ttoee 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  tl 
river  Ouse,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  fie 
of  battle.  The  particulars  of  the  action  we 
violently  disputed  at  the  time. 


;,   IVilk  iU  iari'J  hem, /rah  tidrngi 
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lB«poeni,  mtilkd-'The  L«y  of  Ihe  R«il- 
•ator  MBUInL,"  Ncwnktle.  itsg,  ihii  ule. 
wlBh  miiiy  Dthen  peculiar  to  ibe  vmlley  qf  ihe 
Snd,  it  connienionttd :— "  The  putrtuUra 
ef  the  Iradilionnl  llnrjr  of  Vaity  Reed  of 
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dvml  R«d,  Esquire,  ■  keeper  of  Reedidiilc, 
wubeinyeil  by  Ihc  Hallt  (heiKxdenamiiiaied 
the  ralK^uried    Ha'^  R>  ■    lund  of  mcus- 

H  Buinghope,  neat  the  khitcc  oflbc  Keed. 

"The  HjlUwere.attenheniUfderof  Purcy 
Reed,  held  io  lucb  unircral  ibhwnnce  and 
wiiempi  by  the  inhAbitanis  of  Rcedidale,  Ua 
their  cuwaidly  imd  iictcberouft  ^vhavtour.  that 
tker  WCR  obliced  (o  leave  Ibc  counln.*  In 
amxher  paaage.  we  are  iDfonncd  thai  the 
fhocl  of  Ac  injured  Bordenr  it  auppobed  to 
Ewiiil  Ibe  banlu  of  a  brook  called  the  t>iin|ile. 
ThiH  ReediafTrautFiend  weie  a  very  anoent 
ftmlly,  M  oar  be  c^uieciurcd  fhun  their  de- 
riviut  Iheii  Huume  Iroiti  Ibe  rirer  on  which 
■linrliad  dwii  mnaiiin.  As  nillaph  nn  one  of 
Ihcfa  tomU  BiBniB,  that  ibe  (amilv  held  their 
bnd*  arTnH«hend,  which  arc  tiiuated  on  the 
Reed,  twflriy  uppoiite  id  OUtrhum,  for  iha 
ucnoiblc  qvce  of  dIdb  hundred  yearL 


RtabiEham.  upon  the  Hver  Reed,  near  ihs 
teuHilill  hamlet  of  Woedbuni,  m  m  uicienl 
Roman  ilalioB,  fonuerly  called  H'bicaiKum. 


I  two  Romln  altan  taken  out  of  Ihe 
oibed  Did  Mocwhti  Cadbkuriih. 
■If  a  mile  dsUnl  from  RiiinRham. 
minenn  covend  with  acatnered  birch- 

rocX.  in  n/fp  rr'ATna.  a  wnnTVa^lc 
led  Robin  o(  Rinn^ham.oT  VjiUn  A 


ROKEBY. 

Rcedidale.     ll  |( 


'sr. 


The  piMiiar  In 
lltaat,  wtaue  brt 
he  hinneir  u  R 


urann  and  tr^iAic  dnwnteBia 
ctalcd  under  lEi*  lognd,  w  ' 
ultcriy  Bpocrypbal,  It   u  on 


TktilAfaln^tlUfmm 


fuDdofpr.<f  :. 

relaiMd  or  coiicc^nl  no  iar  c4 

nnnant   fufticuLir,    Ihc    puurtha 

to  diifl  ^r  hiniKlFaK  he  coiUd- 
the  vcuel  had  then  ilusr  ttiure  • 
cipenKi  of  Ihc  outfit     Thaa  i 
nid  pratta,  leltkil  at  Tnbacoii 

Mtiliowot,  The  UTxeatV  ai 
lalariei.  wiUi  ihc  price  of  pnwWi 
niEiim,  wen  atto  dcfrayeiL    TIk 

taincd  :  ■»  liiTnundred  fiedv  * 
davea,  for  the  laoa  of  jlb  lua  fle 

"  Alkir  thii  act  of  jiBltcc  Hid 
remainder  of  Ibe  booCT  «  M 
many  sham  u  there  wo*  h 
commander  could  nnty  lay  dd 
ihire.  aa  the  rut  1  biu  Ifaaycm 
»i(h  two  or  three,  in  prsMriM 
quitted  hinuatf  10  ■'■ -'^  t -1  ft  n[ 
veaelwai  noi  the  piapeity«<1 
pan)'.  ib>  pei7on  wbe  had  ta 
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the  Swiy,  fur  every  share  was  determined 

lift.     In»caiice«  uf  tuch  rigid  justice  as  this 

not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  even 

die  dead.    Their  share  was  given  to  tiie  man 

was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 

ive,  and  therefi>re  their  heir.     If  the  person 

had  been  killed  had  no  intimate,  hts  part 

sent    to  his  relations,   when   thev  were 

If  there  were  no  friends  or  relations. 

%%  was  distributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to 

iurches,  which  were  to  prajr  for  the  i)er»on 

wh-)se  name  these  benefactions  were  given. 

fnitO  of  inhuntan  but  necessary  pirutical 


guilders.*' — RaymtVs  History  of  European 
SetiiememU  in  the  East  and  Wfst  Indies, 
%f  yuitamend.     Lond.  1776,  8vo,  iiL  p.  41. 

931.   Tkg  course  0/  Tees. 

The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands 
dte  rich  and  magnificent  valley  of  Tees.  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks  are 
very  thickly  wooded  :  at  a  little  distance  they 
are  more  open  and  cultivated ;  but.  being 
intenpersed  with  hedce-rows.  and  with  i>ijlatud 
tree*  of  great  size  and  age,  they  still  rcuin  the 
richness  of  wo<>dland  scenery.  The  river  itself 
flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly 
limestone  and  marble.  The  finest  view  tif  its 
romantic  course  is  from  a  handsome  m'jdcrn- 
buih  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr. 
M orriu  of  Rokeby. 

*3t.  Sglistom*s  gray  ruims. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory  (for 
Tanner  calls  it  the  former,  and  inland  the 
latter),  are  beautifully  situated  upon  the  anj^le 
formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its 
junccioo  with  the  Tees. 


L 


sjx. '■      ' the  mound, 

Resued  by  that  Legion  long  rt-noum^d^ 
IVkfise  votiv  ■  sh  ri*ie  asserts  their  cL  \  iin, 
0/pioMSt/aitk/t4lf  conquering fatne. 

Close  behind  theOenrge  Inn  at  Greu  Prid>;e, 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encanipniciit, 
MUTounded  with  a  triple  ditch,  lying  between 
the  river  Greta  and  a  broijk  called  the  Tiitia. 
The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned. 

931.  Roktbys  turrets  ki^h. 

This  ancient  mnnnr  long  gave  name  to  a 
fiimiiy  by  whom  it  is  sxxA  to  have  been 
possessed  from  the  Conquest  downward,  and 
who  are  at  different  times  distinsuished  in 
history.  It  was  the  Baron  of  RoUeby  wlio 
finally  defeated  the  ln<(iirrectt'>n  of  tlic  Earl  of 
Nortnumberland,  tempore  Henry  IV.  The 
Rokeby,  or  Rokesbv  family,  continued  to  Ite 
distinguished  until  tne  great  Civil  War,  when. 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  they 
suffered  severely  by  fines  and  confiscatiim^i. 
The  estate  then  passed  from  its  ancient  posse<«- 
sors  to  the  family  of  the  Robinsons,  from  whtmi 
it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  my  valued 
friend,  the  present  jiroprietor. 


232.  A  stem  and  lone,  yet  ior'ciy  7oai 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trod 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  descri 
romantic  glen,  or  rather  ravine,  through 
the  Greta  finds  a  passage  between  Roke 
Mortham;  the  former  situated  upon  tl 
bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right 
about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  its  junction  w 
Tecs. 

aj  3.    What  gales  are  soltlon  L  apland  j 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests 
Of  witch,  0/  $nertnaid,  and  ofsp 
(5/ Erich's  cap  and  Elmo's  light 

"Also  I  shall  shew  very  briefly  wha 
conjurers  and  witches  have  in  constrain! 
elements  enchanted  by  them  or  otiier 
they  nuy  exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  1 
onler  :  premising  this,  that  the  extream  I 
North  Finland  and  Lapland  was  so 
witchcraft  formerly  in  heathenish  times 
they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from 
astres  the  Persian :  thoiigli  other  inha 
by  the  sca-ci>asts  are  rcfKirtcd  to  be  l>eu 
with  the  .same  madness  ;  for  they  exerci 
devilish  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world, 
miration  ;  and  in  this,  or  other  such  lik 
chief,  they  commonly  agree.  The  Finl 
were  wont  formerly,  anidii^st  their  other 
of  gentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  merchaiii 
were  stopt  on  their  coast  hy  contrary  we 
and  when  they  had  their  price,  they  knii 
magical  knots,  not  like  to  the  la>^'S  of  C 
bound  up  with  a  thong,  and  they  gav< 
unto  the  merchants ;  ohser\-ing  that  nil 
^hen  they  unloosed  the  first  they  shoiiU 
a  giKxi  gale  of  wind  ;  when  the  sect 
stronger  wind  ;  but  when  they  untied  the 
they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests,  tlu 
should  not  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  for 
to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor  move  a  font  to  fHill 
the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to  gove 
ships  ;  and  they  inaile  un  unhappy  trial 
truth  of  it  who  denied  that  there  was  an 
power  in  these  knots. 

"  Rricus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  tiir 
held  seccmd  to  none  in  the  magical  art :  ; 
was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits,  wli 
exceedingly  adored,  th.-it  >\hich  way  s*ic 
turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  pre.^entl; 
that  way." — Olaus  Magnus's  J/istory 
Goths,  Stoedes,  and  P'andals.  London, 
1658,  pp.  45  and  47. 

933.   The  Demon  Frigate. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  weIl-knos%ii  n; 
superstition  concerning  a  fantastic  vc*>*-el. 
by  sjiliirs  the  Flying  Dutchni.m.  unA  su| 
to  l>e  seen  about  the  latitu'le  of  the  C 
(•«>o.l  Ho]>e.  She  is  distiiigiiiNhed  from  « 
vessels  hy  bearing  a  press  «if  s.iil  when  all 
are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  t«>  sh 
inch  of  cmv.is.  The  cause  of  her  warn 
is  not  altogether  certain  ;  h\n  the  gener 
count  is,  that  she  was  originally  a  vessel 
with  (Teat  wealth,  oxv  \>^m^  oC  ^wKich 
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h     M       of    urdo     d            fc«lb«n 

r.i:<.„r.r  In  „  1,..,,^  rii«l.  i>  <nl 

mitud  i  llul  rhe  vU^e  broke  ciuIaii»>i(llK 

■'■■     ■■  ■  '   ■■  K'- .i!«t.eWB 

wicked  ere*  whu  had  (^rpe.nKd  ihe  cei~e. 

k..  ■                        ■    -■    ..  -.-l.  ul 

■ad  tku  ihey  siiled  in  viiiu  rnm  port  la  fan. 
afferine.  «  ike  pn«  »f  .l.el.o,  .lie  wUe  of 

".'ihMlv 

l'.       .  -                        /.v'.  «'£.' 

fioBi  «ir«r  hurlwur  fot  (r»t  of  the  owiiigiiin 

■]■■                    ■      ...   r.:r.l_    1„_(beVI 

wfaidi  wu  dcnmhne  Ihem;  ami  ilukl,  as  > 

iUlBtlcnl  for  tin  IHIriiaMa  rf  pHV) 

•ii.   7-*»  /««■ 

udcnd  hy  Ihc  Buiiaen  u  the  worn  sT  all 

po«^«c««.«. 

.„,  fl,««.4..^«,>^*r, 

iliy/"."  ■ 

the  cnu  nuqdwr  «f  ril<]c  i^cc.  oJtcd  in  <hal 

caunDy  *ai.    Tbeie  »re  imall  undy  piichci. 
■W0U1BK  juu  ■boTc  Ibe  turfan  <d-  the  octan. 

„■-     ...    .. 

^:^^  «lr  with  a  ftw  )m>h»  and  *»d.,  but 

■iiHnl,niiidifKquenlEdEv  tunic    Sudi  Utile 

place  of  Ibeir  tnuure.  ud  glten  i(r«dcd  a 

ti«  which  they  pnoiKd  on  tlieir  pK»n<>« 

"S^lS':J.whkh  e-e?^  live"  hSi'r 

fERnI   lepacatian   amnng  lamcn.  and  where 

Ibey  an  with  difficulty  pitvailed  en  la  remain 

aihex  al  aigh..  on  amiin.  »f  the  vulona^' 

Urn.r>  inddeni  to  place,  which  ha.e  been  ihua 

■ 

■ 

IM.  Bff»r,  tlu  pM  t/Mflham  Hm<L 

S^=  li     ■■ 

■ 

The  Cwle  or  Malhuo.  which  Uland  tenn. 

,   "Mt.  Rofcesby-i  Place,  in  r,>.  f,r«-,  icut  > 

had  been  ;iii 

qnancr  of  ■  nilc  rnn  Gnla  Bridse.  and  nai 
>  quartet  nfa  mDe  beneath  Into  TcB."  it  a 

■ 

a  lil|h  bank,  ai  the  baiiom  «f  which  the  Greu 

Ukd  flowi  onward  Ihrmifh  a  more  qpeii  valley 

uril).   in  llic   'ioinc   dl  hii   com. 

miln:  tuch  an  admiiinaii  s  «u  all 

happjiv  Mid  widelf  grauped  vilh  Mr.  Monitfi 

-, 

>3l  Kftlaiindimflin,mfmt 

AwilriIl*,d»J,«,rlh,^rrk,rf. 

H 

Kit*ik^iMlkkiw^ 

Vnl,n  Itiat  iMUaam^niim 

■war  ■>'«''  plutider  in  their  utual  dehajchetki. 

ATl-nhd  !.,(llr  r,rMi.r^MO  M« 

I 

■hey  wen  wnni  to  hide  ii,  with  niior  wht«{- 

■ 

1 

^"^ -^lil 

1 

__^^^^k 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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deserved  well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  cir- 
camstanccs  it  happened  that  the  oppressed 
avaliers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances 
»ith  !K>me  powerful  persoo  among  the  trium- 
phant party. 

•39.  Im  RedesdaU  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  tut fy  dalesmen  dared ^ 
When    Rooken-edgey    and   Redswair 

high. 
To  bugle  rung  oftd  bloodhound^ s  cry. 

"What  nunner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marches  of 
both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man 
himself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you. 
They  «dly  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the 
night,  in  troops,  through  unfrequented  by-ways 
and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the  day- 
time they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  hirktng  holes  they  had  pitched  upf>n  before, 
till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those  places  they 
haTe  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have 
seised  upon  the  oooty,  they,  in  like  manner, 
return  home  in  the  night,  through  blind  ways, 
and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  «dcil- 
fiil  any  captain  is  to  pass  through  those  wild 
deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices, 
in  the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the 
greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
an  exodlent  \yaA.**'—Camdeits  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and 
Reed  were,  in  ancient  times,  so  inordinately 
addicted  to  these  depredations,  that,  in  1564, 
the  incorporated  Mercnant-advcnturersof  New- 
castle nade  a  law  that  none  bom  in  these 
distridx  should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed 
in  diose  proceeding  from  "such  lewde  and 
wicked  progenitors.**  This  regulation  con- 
timed  to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  A 
,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as 
in  Redesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and 
of  a  wight-riding  surname,  called  the 
Robeoos.  jK^iod  honest  men  and  true,  saving  a 
Utile  skxfting  ^or  their  living,  God  help 
tifm!** — a  description  which  would  have  ap- 
plied to  most  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

339.  Hiding  his/ace,  lest/oemen  spy 
The  sparkle  o/his  swarthy  eye. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their  most 
active  leaders  was  finind  in  a  bog,  in  which  he 
was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of 
turf.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwithstand- 
ing his  precaution,  he  became  solicitous  to 
know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
*'  I  caught,**  answered  the  Sutherland  High- 
lander, by  whom  he  was  taken,  "  the  sparkle 
of  yooreye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
mark  hares  upon  their  form  usually  discover 
them  by  the  same  circiunstance. 


•< 


I        241.  Of  nty  nuirauding  on  the  cloums 
\  OfCalverley  ana  Bradford  downs. 

The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first  to 
.  the  field,  were  as  well  disciplined  as  could 
,  expected  from  circumstances.  But  a^  the  c 
cunistances  of  Charles  became  less  favourabl 
and  his  funds  for  regularly  i>aying  his  fore 
decreased,  habits  of  military  licence  prevail 
among  them  in  greater  excess.  I  ^cy  the  play< 
who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  Ws 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  call 
The  Old  Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  coi 
memorated  some  real  incidents  which  occurn 
in  his  military  career.  The  names  of  the  office 
of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habii 
We  have  Hca-flint  Plunder-Muster-Genen 
Captain  Ferretfarm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bui 
drop.  The  officers  of  the  Troop  arc  in  leag 
with  these  worthies,  and  connive  at  tht 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share 
the  booty.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  dra^ 
from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an  opportuni 
to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compi 
hended  in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenai 
whose  disorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  pi 
judice  the  King's  cause  more  than  his  couraj 
in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  piece  is  I 
no  means  void  of  farcical  humour. 

94a.  BrignalCs  woods,  and  Scargill 

wave, 
E*en  no7v,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherfo 
Bridge,  abound  in  seams  of  greyish  slate,  whii 
are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a  very  zrt 
depth  under  ground,  thas  forming  artinci 
caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  c 
hausted,  are  gradually  hidden  by  the  und< 
wood  which  grows  in  profusion  upon  t! 
romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  pub 
confusion,  they  mi^ht  be  well  adapted  to  tl 
purposes  of  banditti. 

344.    IVhen  .Spain  waged  war/are  with  « 
land. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625- 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  well  wi 
the  chronology  of  the  poem.  But  probaL 
Bertram  held  an  opinion  vcr^-  common  amoi 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  "  the 
was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line. "  The  Spani 
guarda-costas  were  constantly  employe! 
aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settlements 
the  Knglish  and  French  :  and,  by  their  o\ 
severities,  gave  room  for  the  i^ystem  of  hue 
neering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  ai 
retaliation,  and  afterwards  persevered  in  frc 
habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 


a45- 


our  comrade^  strife. 


The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  soco 
sors  the  Pirates,  however  severe  and  equitah 
were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  aside  by  t 
stronger  party.  Their  c^uarrels  about  the  di' 
sion  of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and  they 
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.   i<>llcd  UlidcbunJ)  il 


"Om  nllht,  dnnkiag  in  hii  qabio  wiih 
HwhIi,  tbc  iifUit,  and  inuDur  nun.  Dbck- 
tWHd,  wilhoul  m*  uromejlion,  priviieljr  dram 
MUtflattUll^oi  pitfoli.andGDCluthcDi  under 
tb*  nbk.  vhich.  beiag  nensivcd  by  the  man. 
b  wilbdicw  upgn  deck,  l»viiig  Hands,  the 
l^at,  ud  ihc  apuin  lagrlhcr  Whia  the 
piiMU  wsn  Teady,  he  blew  ddi  ihe  candlo. 
and  cnvtbu  hit  haadt.  duehfU-BO^  them  ai  hit 
eaoiHBy^  Hamkj  ihc  mutter,  wa*  that  ihruugh 
the  Vhv.  vid  lemed  fin-  Ufc  ;  Ibe  other  pitta] 


etiitim  of  Kokeby  mi  publiilied.  Mt.  Tha 
Sberidui  kindly  pointed  oat  to  me  an  et 
— ~  e(  im  beauiTrul  song,  ohich  Menu  lo 
Ibc  Ibrtuaei  uf  toiiie  followef  of  the  St 


ES* 


_,  --la'  tor  our  nfhtrulking 
'nul  ve  telt  (air  Scotlind't  unnd, 

"Hue  «e  e'er  hw  Iii^  Un j. 

My  J«r. 

llulwee-etHwItiiliLind 

ABdilbd^invni™ 

nuBcroHi  ^™^;._^_ 

*'  He  tum'd  him  rmind  and  riuht  about. 
All  un  the  [ri>h  ihere. 
He  pve  hb  bHdle-reiiu  i  >h»ke. 

My  dear ! 

Adieu  Ibr  evermore  i 
"The  Bildier  fne  the  tnr  relum, 
Utit  1  Kiie  parted  wi'  my  hiv^ 


M^de 


And  r'  arc  beun'  \a  tleep, 
Ttie  lee-luig  night,  and  »e< 
The  lee-lug  oiaht,  and  wet 


or^T<rg.i.vitIiit 


leyewafGadBM^lheD 


A£Dar)i  and  Hubha — i 
NcrithumbcUnd.  bnog 

RHAFIIW.  urRunifetl,  fi 


The  huthm  Dimes  Illl^^ 

Balder«int'.  - 
tmfbnuutc  ^". 

Sikh  ft^.ii'' 

the  hankt  uf  i;.o    ;ic.-  ..  . 

Ctun,  fivm  Ihc  s..|«en^<^    > 

***  /-  Siv"^  Wwrf  At 


Dunftaoiun,  Upon  the  dealli  fl4 
ihi>  ntulbev  wai  lUin  by  Ua  kn 
Doly  etaped  (be  sme  ikta, 
9d  by  the  Eneli>b.  Sham 
-._e,  c^led  Shane  riymai.  •>»  i 

HuehTliB'iDe  afKnied  the  cbie 
came  iHU'ly  u  (»r<n<>fcil>le  to  tb 

h^^ed  rTi^aMaiv,  W  ;[".". ?t™ 

le  tfauuld   n.  < 
J'Neale  .  .r.  . 
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«x  in  the  field,  and  overreaching  him 
was  the  induction  to  that  nobIeman'& 
Lord  Mcuntjoy  succeeded  in  finally 
;  O'Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
of  James,  to  whom  he  made  perMnal 
,  and  was  received  with  civility  at 


•  chief  arose  his  victor  pruie^ 
len  that  brave  Marshal  /ought  and 
died. 

f  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over 
1  ivas  in  a  battle  fought  near  Black- 
le  he  besueged  a  fort  sarrisoned  by 
\,  which  commanded  the  passes  into 

• 

R  said  to  have  entertained  a  personal 
gainst  the  knight-ma:  :.hal,  Sir  Henry 
horn  he  accused  of  detainins:  the 
:h  he  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ex- 
>f  his  conduct,  and  ofTeriug  terms  of 
The  river,  called  by  the  English 
',  is  termed  in  Irish,  Avon-Dufl*, 
the  sune  signification.  Both  names 
ned  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of 
s  and  the  Medway."  But  I  uuder- 
his  verses  relate  not  to  the  Black- 
(ster,  but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name 
li  of  Ireland : — 

on-DufT,  which  of  the  ElngUshmen 
Black  water/' 

f  Tanist  he  to  great  (ySeale. 

\  What  is  that  which  you  call  Tanist 
try  T  These  be  names  and  terms 
1  of  nor  known  to  us. 
It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish, 
itly  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
Is  or  captaines,  they  doe  presently 
hemselves  to  a  place  generally  ap- 
l  knowne  unto  them,  to  chouse  another 
I,  where  they  do  nominate  and  elect, 
;t  part  not  the  eldest  aonne,  nor  any 
dren  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  the 
n  in  blood, — that  is,  the  eldest  and 
as  commonly  the  next  brother  unto 
have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so 
ly  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; 
ext  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next 
i  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  suc- 
1  the  said  captainry,  if  he  live  there- 
knurr**  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
I  IVorhs,  Load.  1805,  8vo,  vol  viiL 

list,  therefore,  of  O'Neale  was  thtt 
:nt  of  his  power.  This  kind  of  suc- 
lears  also  to  have  regulated,  in  very 
les,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if 
ibie,  to  have  asserted  a  miiuyr's  right 
on  in  those  stormy  days,  when  the 
of  policy  were  summed  up  in  my 
Wordsworth's  lines : — 

"  the  good  old  rule 
:th  them  :  the  simple  plan, 
y  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
icy  should  keep  who  can." 


249.   IVith  wild  majestic /ort  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
English,  and  with  each  other,  were  wont  to 
assume  the  language  and  style  of  independent 
royalty. 

951.  Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine. 

Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
is  said  to  have  been  Mon.irch  of  all  Ireland, 
during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifUi  century.  He  exerciMxl  a  predatory  war- 
fare on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne, 
or  Armorica  ;  and  from  the  latter  country 
brought  oflf  the  celebrated  Saint  Patrick,  a 
vouth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  wfakom 
he  tranux>rted  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived  his 
epithet  from  nine  nations,  or  tribes,  whom  he 
held  under  his  subjection,  and  from  whom  he 
took  hostages. 

351.  Shane-Dymas  Wild. 

This  Shane-Dymas.  or  John  the  Wanton, 
held  the  title  and  power  of  O'Neale  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom 
he  rebelled  repeatedlv. 

"  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  u^  as  the 
most  proud  and  profiigute  man  on  earth.  He 
was  immoderately  addicted  to  women  and  wine. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  aoo  tutit  of  wine  at  once 
in  his  cellar  at  Dandram.  but  usauebaugh  was 
his  favourite  liquor.  He  spared  neither  age 
nor  condition  of  the  faur  sex.  Altho'  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not  destitute  of 
address,  his  unden»tanding  was  strong,  and  his 
courage  daring.  He  had  600  men  for  his  f;iuinl ; 
4,000 7o«/t,  1,000  horse  for  the  field.  He  claimed 
superiority  over  all  the  lords  of  Ulster,  and 
caUed  htm^elf  king  thercfif " — Camden's  Bri- 
tmntua,  by  Gougli.     Loud.  1806,  I'ol.  voL  iv. 

^^en  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English, 
and  forsaken  by  hi.s  allio,  this  SlumeDymas 
fled  to  Clandeb<>y,  then  <KCiipied  bv  a  colony 
of  Saittish  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
Donell.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received  ; 
but  bv  degrees  they  began  to  quarrel  about  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  their  friends  whom  Shane- 
Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing  from 
words  to  deeds  fell  upon  him  with  their  broad- 
swords, and  cut  him  to  pieces  After  his  death 
a  law  was  made  that  none  xhould  presume  to 
Uke  the  name  and  title  of  O'Neale. 


asi. 


Geraldine. 


The  O'Neales  were  closely  allied  with  this 
powerful  and  warlike  family,  for  Henry  Owen 
O'Neale  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  their  »<>n  Con-More  married 
his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare.  Thi.s  Con-Nfore  cursed  any  of  hia 
posterity  who  should  learn  the  Engli.sh  lan^(ua|», 
sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so  as  to  invite  tne 
English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  as- 
cribe this  anathema  to  his  son  Con-Bacoa — See 
Walkn*s  Irish  Bards,  p.  14a 
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251. 


hi*  j^ge — the  next  degrtt. 


In  that  old  ttme,  to  chiwdry. 


Originally  the  order  of  diivaJiy  embraced 
three  ranks : — x.  llie  Page  ;  a.  "The  Squire ; 
X.  ll)e  Knifht; — a  gradation  which  seems  to 
have  been  imitated  in  the  mystenr  of  free* 
masonry.  But,  before  the  rei^  of  Charles  1., 
the  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  though  the  order  of  the  page  was  still, 
to  a  certain  decree,  in  observance,  lliis  state 
•f  servitude  was  so  tax  from  inferring;  anything 
d^rading,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  regular 
soool  for  acquiring  every  quality  necessary  for 
Aiture  distinction. 

356.  Seem*d  half  abandotfd  to  decaf. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Rolceby  stood  exactly 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  by  which 
a  part  of  its  walls  is  endosed.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  paiic  in 
wnidi  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of 
the  Greta  and  of  the  Tees,  llie  title  of  Banm 
Rdkeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777^  conferred  on 
the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
of  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  formerly 
of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire. 

258.  The  FiUa  ofCNeale  vhu  he. 

The  Filca,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper 
bard,  or,  as  the  name  literally  implies,  poet. 
Kuch  chieftain  of  distinction  had  one  or  more 
in  his  service,  whose  office  was  usually  heredi- 
tary. There  were  itinerant  bards  of  less  elevated 


rank,  but  aU  were  hdd  ia  the  y^ 


959.  AA,  Clamdehoy!  tkjMmk 
SUene-Domnra^s  oak  ihm 


Clandeboy  u  a  district  of  Ute 
pomessed  by  the  sept  of  the  (K 
Slieve-Donard,  a  ramantic  moH 
same  province.  The  dan  wsb  r 
Tyrone's  great  rebellioa,  and  iha 
abode  lakldetolaic.  The  iKkat 
and  luicultivated  in  otlier  rcqiect^d 
even  to  their  desoenduis  in  pn 
most  five  and  extended  Iwwis'isHiy. 

959.  Marmood<kmm  mmd  ToOer 

Marwood-diaae  k  the  old  jaik 
along  the  Durham  side  of  the  1^ 
Barnard  Castle.  Toller  Hill  bmc 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  cm 
superb  view  of  the  niins. 

s6a  The  atteimt  EmgUA  mtmitr 

Among  the  entertainments  prewal 
beth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  was  the  i 
of  a  person  designed  to  represent : 
minstrel,  who  entertained  her  «n 
story  out  of  the  Act;:  of  King  Artht 
person's  dress  and  appearance  Mi 
has  given  us  a  very  accurate  aco 
fcrred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preli: 
.sertatioii  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  tu  I 
0/ Ancient  Poetry ^  vol.  i. 


NOTES  TO  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


284.    Thy  rugged  halls^  Artomish  !  rung. 

Tlie  ruins  of  the  Ca.stle  of  Artomish  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  proiuont<jr>',  on  the  Morven,  or 
mainland  side  of  the  S<»und  of  Mull — a  name 
given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides 
Uiat  island  from  the  continent.  The  situation 
is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest  decree, 
having  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipitous 
chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  salt- 
water lake,  called  Loch  Alline.  which  is  in  many 
places  finelv  fringed  with  copsewood.  The  ruins 
of  Artomish  are  not  now  very  considerable,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep, 
or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences. 
But.  in  former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
conseqtience,  being  one  of  the  principal  .•strong- 
holds which  the  Lords  of  the  isles,  during  the 
period  of  their  str>rray  independence,  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire. 

It  is  almost  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Aros.  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  where  there  was  another 
castle,  the  occasional  Tes\dence  o{  tive  LAtds  of 
the  Isle& 


\ 


984.  Rude  Heishar**  seal^  thn 
dark. 
Will  long  pursue  the  minj, 

The  seal  displaj'S  a  taste  for  r 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  hi 
local  predilections,  llie)'  will  Ic 
boat  in  which  any  musical  instrume 
and  even  a  tunc  simply  whistled  hj 
for  them.  Tlie  Dean  of  the  Is4es  s 
kar,  a  small  uninhabited  rock,  a 
(Scottish)  miles  fnmi  the  Isle  of  I 
infinite  slaughter  of  seals  takes  plai 

285.  a  turret's  air 

Slender  and  stee^,  and  tat 
CVerlooMd,   dark    Mull! 
Sound. 

The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divide 
from  the  continent  of  Scotland,  is 
most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hel 
to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Obai 
Tobermory,  througfi  a  narrow  c 
dctt^  «i\Qui^  to  bear  vessels  of 
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timous  shores  of  Mull ;  on  the  right,  those  of 
Iftac  district  of  Argyle^ire  called  Morven,  tir 
llorvem,  successively  indented  bjr  deep  salt- 
water  lochs,  running  up  many  miles  inland. 
To  the  south-eastwara  arise  a  prodigious  range 
of  mountains,  among  which  Cruacnan-Ben  is 

e -eminent  And  to  the  north-east  is  the  no 
I  hu^e  and  ptctureviue  range  of  the  Adnn- 
■nurcJian  hiUs.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated 
generally  upon  cliflTs.  overhanging  the  ocean, 
add  interest  to  the  scene. 

aSs.  Th*  heir  »/ mighty  S&merUd. 

SnsMrled  was  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of 
Iiles,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
oentivY.  He  seems  to  have  exercised  his 
authority  in  both  capacities,  independent  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often 
Mood  in  hostility.  He  made  various  incursions 
opon  the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign  of 
lulo^m  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace 
with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  independent 
prince,  about  the  year  1157-  '«  ii6|he  re- 
Mimed  the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  invadcl 
Scotland  with  a  laree  but  probably  tumultuary 
amy,  collected  in  the  isles  in  the  mainland  of 
Arsyleshire,  and  m  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  TrekuuL  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an 
caguement  with  a  very  inferior  force,  near 
Renfrew. 

aSj.  Lotd  of  the  IsUs. 

llie  representative  of  this  independent  prin- 
cipality— for  such  tt  seems  to  have  been,  thou^^h 
acknowledging  occasionally  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Scottish  cnjwn— was.  at  the  period  of  tl.c 
poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og  :  but  the  name 
nas  been,  euph*nur  gratia,  exchanged  for  th.it 
of    Ronald,   which   frequently  occurs    in    the 

S;nealogy.     Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
ruce.  Whom  he  received  in  his  Castle  of  Dun- 
naverty,  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress. 


386. 


The  /fnuse  0/ Lent, 


Tlie  House  of  Lorn  was,  like  the  I^rd  of 
the  Isles,  defended  front  a  >i<m  of  Sonierlc-.l, 
klain  at  Renfrew,  in  1 164.  This  son  obtaincil 
the  succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  C'»m- 
prebending  the  greater  part  of  the  throe 
diatricts  of  r«<im,  m  Areyleshire,  and  uf  course 
nii^;hc  rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes 
than  feudal  barons.  They  assumed  the  patro- 
nymic appcllatioii  of  Mac-Doucal,  by  w)ii<-'i 
thev  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages. 

a88.  AttHtked  bt'/ore  the  rushing  prxnv^ 
The  mimic yitYS  of  ocean  g&w^ 
Those  light ytings  0/ the  wave. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  .sailors  Sea-fire, 
is  one  of  the  most  lyeaiitifui  and  interesting 
which  is  witne<ised  in  the  Hebrides.  At  times 
the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around 
the  vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  corusca- 
tions are  perpetually  bursting  upon  the  sides  of 


the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake  thn.ugh  the 
darkness. 

291.    That  hetn  hnighty  De  Argentine. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  Pc  Argentine,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  knit.'ht>of  the  pcri(«d. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henr\-  of  I.tixcin- 
bourg  with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was, 
in  {Kipular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  <»f  the 
age.  Those  to  whom  fame  a<isigned  precedence 
over  him  were,  Henrj*  of  Luxembourg  himself, 
and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine  had  w.irre<l  in 
Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens, 
and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each  engage- 
ment :  —.in  easy  matter,  he  said,  for  one  Chris- 
tian knight  to  slay  two  Pagan  d«ig5. 

291.   *'  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  I "  he  said, 
"£rst  07vn*d  by  royal  SomerU  d. " 

A  Hebridean  drinking  cup.  of  the  most 
ancient  and  curious  workmanship,  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  1  )unvegan,  in 
Skye.  the  romantic  seat  uf  Mac-l^od  of  Mac- 
Leod, the  chief  of  that  ancient  and  p<^werful 
clan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  M«>rc,  urcscrvcd  in 
the  same  family,  ami  recorded  by  I)r.  Jnlmv.n. 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  one  uf  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  Scotland. 


992. 


the  rebellious  Scottish  crew. 


lyho  to  Kath-Eriu's  ihelter  drezo, 
H'ith  Carrich'j  ou//aw'd  Chie/'f 

It  must  be  remcm>>cred  by  all  who  have  read 
the  Scottish  history,  that  after  he  h.id  slain 
Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
the  .Scoyish  crown,  Rolicrt  Bruce  was  reduceil 
to  the  creatcst  extremity  by  the  Kn^lish  and 
their  adherents.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  by 
the  general  consent  <if  the  Scottish  Utrons,  but 
his  authority  endured  but  a  slturt  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  phrase  s;iid  to  h;i\e  Inrcn  used  by 
his  wife,  he  was  for  that  year  "a  summer  king, 
but  not  a  winter  one. '' 

29a.    The  Broach  0/ 1,  orn. 

It  h.is  liecn  generally  ment!'>nrd  in  the  pre- 
ceding nolCN.  that  Robert  I'.rui.e,  after  his 
defeat  at  Methven.  beinj;  I'ard  pressed  by 
the  Knglish,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  his  foll«)wers,  to  esca|)e  from 
Bre.tdalbane  and  the  mi^untains  of  Perthshire 
into  the  Argyleshirc  Ili;;hland->.  But  he  was 
encountered  and  repuKed.  ufo-r  a  very  severe 
euKagement.  by  the  Lord  uf  l^>rn.  Bruce's 
personal  strength  and  ciitini^;:  uere  never  dis- 
played tn  greater  adv.\nt.i^i-  tli.ui  in  this  con- 
flict. There  is  a  traditi<»ii  in  t'le  family  of  the 
MacDougals  of  Ix)rn.  th.it  tb  ir  chieft.'un  en- 
gaged in  perstmal  battle  \%lib  Bnice  himself, 
while  the  latter  was  emplo\ed  in  protecting  the 
retreat  of  his  men  ;  that  Ma(-I>  ni;al  was  struck 
down  by  the  king,  whose  vtieii,th  of  Kidy  was 
equal  to  his  vigour  of  miml.  and  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot  had  nut  two  of  Lom's 
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•e-Kcoch.  KKual  bim.  by  k 
ihd  itHHUmh,  *Dd  draniiig 
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Thi 


hbh  tlur  of  iha   Minn 

i>ul  imu  hiich  and  intnliing  Uhcurr.  uid  ihul 
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fmce!  I  rose  with  purpou  dre€ul 
^ak  mrx  curse  u/en  thy  head. 

s  the  nodce  of  Comyn'^  slaughter 
me,  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were 
rated.  It  was  published  first  by  the 
of  York,  and  renewed  at  difierent 
cularly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of 
^  in  1308  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
-ed  the  purpose  which  the  English 
pected.  Indeed,  for  reasons  which 
difficult  to  trace,  the  thunders  of 
nded  upon  the  Scottish  mountains 
ect  than  in  more  fertile  countries, 
e  comparative  poverty  of  the  bene- 
ned  that  fewer  foreign  clergy  sett  led 
:  and  the  interests  of  the  native 
were  linked  vrith  that  of  their 
lany  of  the  Scotti^  prelates.  Lam* 
primate  particularly,  declared  for 
e  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the 
ough  he  afterwards  again  changed 

tMted  wanderer  on  the  wild^ 
ereign  shores  a  man  exiled, 

tot  metaphorical.  The  echoes  of 
i  actually 

"ring 

wdhounds  that  bayed  for  her  fugl- 
ing." 

ious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by 
ion  this  subject,  which  may  be 
follows  :— 

tee  had  again  got  footing  in  Scot- 
spring  of  X306,  he  continued  to  be 
ak  and  precarious  condition,  gain- 
occasional  advantages,  but  obliged 
e  his  enemies  whenever  they  as- 
force.  Upon  one  occasion,  while 
(  with  a  small  party  in  the  wilds  of 
1  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de  Valence.  Earl 
;e,  with  his  inveterate  foe  John  of 
:  agaiast  him  suddenly  with  eight 
ighlanders,  besides  a  large  body  of 
k  They  brought  with  them  a 
or  bloodhound,  which,  some  say, 
ice  a  favourite  with  the  Bruce  him- 
erefore  was  least  likely  to  lose  the 

tose  force  was  under  four  hundred 
lued    to    make    head    against    the 

the  men  of  Lorn  had  nearly  cut 
uiL  Perceiving  the  danser  of  his 
:  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill- 
ina  is  said  to  have  done  in  similar 
es.  He  divided  his  force  into  three 
inted  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and 

them  to  retreat  by  different  routes, 
fohn  of  Lorn  arrived  at  the  spot 
divided,  he  caused  the  hound  to  be 
e  trace,  which  immediately  directed 
pursuit  of  that  party  which  Bruce 
nis,  therefore,  Ix)m  pursued  with 
force,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
e  king  again  subdivided  his  small 
tree  parts,  and  with  the  same  result, 


for  the  pursuers  attached  themselves  exclusively 
to  that  which  he  led  in  person.  He  then  caused 
his  followers  to  disperse,  and  retained  only  his 
foster-brother  in  his  company.  The  slough-dog 
followed  the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others, 
attached  himself  and  his  attendants  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  king.  Lorn  became  convinced 
that  his  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and 
detached  five  of  his  most  active  attendants  to 
follow  him,  and  interrupt  his  flight  I'hey  did 
so  with  all  the  agility  olmounuineers.  "  What 
aid  wilt  thou  make  ? "  said  Bruce  to  his  single 
attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain 
ground  on  him.  "  The  best  I  can,"  replied  his 
foster-brother.  "Then,"  said  Bruce,  "here  I 
make  my  stand."  The  five  pursuers  came  up 
fast.  The  king  took  three  to  himself,  leaving 
the  other  two  to  his  foster-brother.  He  slew 
the  first  who  encountered  him ;  but  observing 
his  foster-brother  hard  pressed,  he  sprung  to 
his  assistance,  and  despatched  one  of  his  assail- 
ants. Leaving  him  to  deal  with  the  survivor, 
he  returned  upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom 
he  slew  before  nis  fuster-brother  had  despatched 
his  single  antagonist.  When  this  hard  encounter 
WAS  over,  with  a  courtesy  which  in  the  whole 
work  marks  Bruce's  character,  he  thanked  his 
foster-brother  for  his  aid.  "It  likes  you  to  say 
so,"  answered  his  follower  ;  "  but  you  yourself 
slew  four  of  the  five  "— "  True,"  said  the  king, 
"  but  only  because  I  had  better  opportunity 
than  you.  They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me 
when  they  saw  me  encounter  three,  so  I  had 
a  moment's  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to 
return  equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  own 
opponents." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lom's  party  approached 
rapidly,  and  the  king  and  his  foster-brother  be- 
took tnemselves  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Here 
they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound  came 
so  near  that  his  foster-brother  entreated  Bruce 
to  provide  for  his  safety  by  retreating  further. 
"  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  kine,  "  that 
whosoever  will  wade  a  bowshot  length  down  a 
running  stream,  shall  make  the  .slough-hound 
lose  scent.  I^t  us  try  the  experiment :  for  were 
yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should  care  little 
for  the  rest." 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  and  found 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he 
made  his  moan,  and  threatened  the  most  deadly 
vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hound  to  the 
side  of  the  brook,  down  which  the  king  had 
waded  a  great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at 
fault,  and  John  of  Lorn,  after  long  attempting 
in  vain  to  recover  Bruce's  trace,  relinquished 
the  pursuit. 

"Others,"  says  Barbour,  "affirm,  that  tipoo 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an  ex- 
cellent archer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who, 
perceiving  they  would  he  finally  taken  by  means 
of  the  bloodhotmd,  hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In  which  way,"  adds 
the  metrical  biographer,  "this  escape  happened, 
I  am  uncertain,  but  at  that  brook  the  king  es- 
caped from  Vvvs  ^i\u«ttfttv** 


\ 


^rOT£S  TV  THE 


Bv»    /•'-lie  >«»Hrf,-  M  fiMiri-i 
Uf«m  Ut  tmKi«ii  ml  am.. 

, [Jod!  ihai"  BruM  'fouiff'iiBilim"wSktt, 

I   uid  Uk  *"ay  i^  ScoUand.  .E  ihe  Uul  baiili  al 

lieaTi,  thju  havlptf  inadd  much  «!in|;lilerdufmg 
lh»  wgsg«nwni,Tie  lai  doiini  la  dine  wiih  Ihe 
Hoqucran  wiihnut  wuhin^  ibe  lillhy  vjtncst 
&Qin  Ku  handi : — 

Blooded  won  all  hll  WCHpnru  and  hi*  weed  ; 
Sttilhcrun  lerda  Kani'cl  him  in  termi  mde^ 
And  »id,  Behfild  yoD  Sinn  eau  hii  dvd  bloud. 
"Thea  rved  he  wr.  fur  reason  iMd  be  Iwawn, 
Tint  blood  and  land  nUlie  thnuld  be  hit  own : 

BulGDatrairScot^e  rough)  pot rramlhal day." 
The  acCDUni  B«en  hy  moH  af  our  hlnariau.  of 


I 
I 


Thel* 


le  turron  ri-er,  »  equaUy  api 
it  full  evidcnCF  that  Bruce  wi 
u  the  English  »de.  nor  p 


»  batUe  dT  Falkirli 


K  itf  BaJiol,  and  iiiDpiHHiLii 


^  (he 


AVrM  of  Stmllavr^ia  anJ  DmAjt. 
Tba  enrvorduiary  piece  of  tceoery  iHlkh  T 

panHcIed  in  any  part  of  ScolLand,  at  kiil  in 
any  Ivhldi  i  have  tlaimened  lo  vuiE,  I[  X\ei 
jmf  upon  thcfrunLierofLhc  Laird  ■■fMacLendV 

aule  o^Mr!  M«^A™«  or  Sln'lh;.ird,  ullcd 
Sbalfanaiilill  by  (be  Dean  of  ihe  Islea. 

JBI.  Ami  tumrutiiri  alaiaitrr  itbI, 

Dttf  iu  Slrmliaird'i  nchnlnl  efi 
iHuuinatifm  cau  hanlty  caaoA'n  a 
fDOre  beautiTuI  rhan  the  evtraordinan 
any  year*  nnce  upon  w 


wll 


of  it.  beat. —  ...,. 

-LeayoTOban.  The 

an  may  perhaiH  be  ealhercd 


feetiiVEi  dT  the  mor 


(he  light  of  Ibe 


ia  rude  and 
n  reflene.! 


partly  roqEh  *  . , 

nuntb.  ■bd_pirdy  ae^ 
auiuiry.  'Ale  NoH  fi_ 
atom,  and  luiihi  be  ■ 


beyond  (hla  pool  •  nxul  aref 
mlumni  of  white  spai.  with  1 


beyond  which  ihcic  tvai  only  - 
nieedilr  chiilia]  with  noaea  • 
the  pDcil.  on  Ihe  brink  of  mfiid 
nmnded  by  the  ohjU  fanciCU 
fiubatance  KwnibJin^  while  a 
lingulibcd  by  (he  dcpih  and  pue 
might  have  been  Ibe  baAhiK  0 
The  ginuiu  of  comUnHt  ficum  ' 
emb-^HdTby  whidi  H»  pool  ia^ 

might  catch  bsaotirul  Mntt  ftaiB  Ih 

i»  Kamly  a  Esnn,  or  cnai 
Itncy  may  not  frjce  tiguE*:^ 


Ihe  wanton  and  leliiili  iniunr  whtcll 

a«neh».l«ady«««r',5  [ 


flTlTthe"!-  ■ . 
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I  is  uld  ID  have  done  other  Ka 
■D  inirigut   Shortly  aftti  he  wM 


■■l^Mei 


t.  ThcyappnachKl 
liliirity,  but  Bnice, 


■diucc«uvelyby  the  twrjtoLK,  deipatclied 


to  ihoK  oT  Eigg  and  Cuinir.  There  ii 
■t  DO  arable  rroiind  upon  it,  w  thai,  except 
B  ^DEy  of  Lhe  deer,  which  of  coune  are 
nearly  enirpalcd,  il  Mil]  dertervel  the  de- 
CMa   Kf-towed  by  The  Ar*4ideui  of  the 

:— **  RoflJiL,  tixteen  inyle  north-wut  Ircuii 
knrColl,  lyisuie  Ue  odlit  Ronin  lie,  of 
•a  nyle  laDz,  and  lil  in  bredlhe  in  lhe 
iwcM.  ue  faren  oT  heigh  in«inDini,  and 
dwica  of  Utile  deir  in  it.  quhilk  deii  will 
r  be  tianc  downwilh,  bui  ihe  principal 
ta  man  be  in  Ihe  height  of  the  hill,  becauu 
kirwill  becallitupvanayheihetainchell. 
khoul  tynchel  Ihey  will  pus  upwan  per- 
I.  In  Ihii  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Brilane 
Many  wild  oesta   opnn  Ihe  plane  mure  ai 

plea«it  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  restvn  the 

■intaM-KenabreyorCoila.  ManyioUn 
le  are  in  this  ile."— :>fnn7'j  Dutriflms  cf 


'Ar£^' 


■ollov-iltglint 


aU  J.le  of  Eigg,  or  Ln. 
■ce.  This  noted  cave  hu 
iKcs  aojhandi.     It  rim 


the  height  at  the  ei 
feet,  but  riies  wiihii 

The  nde  a^^t^ 


bonaldl  of  the  Itleof  tgc.  a  people  dcpentient 
on  Clan-Ranald,  had  done  lonie  Injury  to  Ihe 
laltd  of  Mac-Leod.    ITk  tradition  of  the  i«1e 

chieft^.  ia  which  his  back  wa&  broken.  Bite 
that  of  the  other  isles  beant,  more  prubably. 
that  the  injury  was  oiTiEred  to  (wo  or  three  of 
the  Mac-Leods,  who,  Lindin^  upnn  Eigg,  and 
uHEig  some  freedom  with  the  young  women, 
were  seiied  by  Ihe  islatkders,  bound  hand  and 
fool,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  lioHt,  which  ihe 

To  avenge  the  oRence  giv^n.  Mac-Lead  sait^ 

■■•■  -     ^      bodyqf  r  .       .       •  - 


The  I 


a  strict  search,  Ihe  Mac-Leeds  went  on  b»ard 
their  galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  Ihey 
could,  concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the 
Isle,  aod  betaken  Ihemsclvcs  to  Ihe  l.ofig  IiJaiHl, 
or  some  of  Clan-Kanald's  other  possessions. 
But  next  momine  they  espied  from  the  vessels 
a  nun  upon  the  island,  and  immediately  land- 
ing again,  they  traced  his  rel/eal  by  Ihe  marks 
of  his  footsteps,  a  light  smiw  being  unhaniily 
on  lhe  ground    Mac-Lcod  then  uiTmunded  the 

and  demanded  that  the  Individuals  who  had  oK 
fended  him  should  be  delinred  up  10  him.  This 
was  pcremptotilv  refused,  llie  chieftain  the* 
caused  his  people  to  diven  the  course  »r  a  rill 
of  water,  which,  tailing  over  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  would  hasre  prevented  his  purposed  ven' 

EJice.  He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of 
cavern  a  huge  lire.  campo«d  of  turf  and 
fern,  and  maintained  It  witn  unrelenting  as- 
siduity, until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  su^ 
focalion,    lliedateorthisdreadrul  deed  most 

fresh  appearance  of  those  relics.    1  EHOughtoS', 


ely  dilTt 


S^i^iri^alScS'S 

calhedral,  and  running  hock  acrcat  v.i 

uridih  oflheoper'--  -"— '-  '■■■-' 

wiiole.     Here,  a 
Eigg  used  to  p 

suasion.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  about 
half-way  up  one  side  of  the  •aull.  served  tat 
ailar  aiid  pulpit ;  and  the  appearance 'if  a  priest 
mad  Highland  cungregation  in  such  an  e^traor- 
dinary  place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged 
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31a  Scetegs  SHMg  fy  kim  wko  Hmgt  n0  mwt. 

The  ballad  entitled  "  Macphail  of  Cokmaay, 
•and  the  Mermaid  of  Corrievrekin  "  [see  Bcrebtr 
MifutreUyt  vol.  iv.  p.  a8^|,  was  comooaed  hf 
John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which  be  found 
while  making  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides  about 
1801,  soon  before  his  fatu  departure  for  India, 
where,  after  having  made  farther  progress  in 
Oriental  literature  uian  any  man  of  letters  who 
had  embraced  those  studies,  he  died  a  martyr 
Co  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
immediately  after  the  landing  of  our  forces, 
near  fiatavia,  in  August  i8xz. 

3xa  Up  Tarbafs  wnirm  lake  they  bare^ 
And  dragged  their  bark  tke  ittkmms 
tier. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantyre  is  joined  to  South 
Rnapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by 
the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat  l*hese 
two  saltwater  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach  so  fiu- 
upon  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not  above  a 
mile  of  land  to  diYide  them. 

3xa    The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 

Ben-Ghoil,     "  the    Mountain    of   the 

n^ind," 
Cave  his  gritn  ^eaks  a  greeting  kind. 
And  bade  Loch  Rauza  smile. 

Loch  Ranra  is  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Arran,  openin;;  towards  East  Tar- 
bat L<Kh.  It  is  well  described  by  Pennant: — 
"  The  approach  was  magnificent ;  a  fine  bay  in 
front,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a  ruined  castle 
near  the  lower  end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck 
of  land,  that  forms  another  harbour,  with  a 
narrow  pa&sage:  but  within  has  three  fathom  of 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Beyond  is  a 
little  plain  watered  by  a  stream,  and  inhabited 
by  the  people  of  a  small  village.  The  whole  is 
environed  with  a  theatre  of  mountains  ;  and  in 
the  background  the  serrated  crags  of  Grianan- 
Athol  soar  above.'' — Pennanfs  Tour  to  the 
Western  Isles,  pp.  191 -2.  Bcn-Ghaoil,  "the 
mountain  of  the  wmds,"  is  generally  known  by 
its  English,  and  less  poetical,  name  of  Goat- 
field. 

312.  Each  to  Loch  Ransa*s  margin  spring; 
That  blast  was  7vinded  by  the  King  I 

The  passage  in  Barbour,  describing  the  land- 
ing of  Bruce,  and  hLs  being  recognised  by 
Douglas,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  had 
preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  is  in 
the  original  singularly  simple  and  aflfccting. — 
The  king  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty-three 
small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a  female  if 
there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in 
that  country  "  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I 
can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither, 
di.scomfited  the  English  governor,  and  blockaded 
his  castle  of  Brodick.  They  maintain  them- 
scivcs  in  a  wood  at  no  greai  dVsXance."  TVvt 
iuo^:,  truJy  conceiving  that  t!his  mva!l\>eT>QiU9>a& 


and  his  fbUowcfs^  «Hho  had  lattly 
try  their  fortune  in  Anaii,  decbed 
to  conduct  him  to  the  wood. 


"  The  king  then  Uev  hk  honi  a 
And  gert  his  men  that  twut  hii 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy ; 
And  sync  agam  his  home  bk v 
James  of  0owgias  heani  Urn  \ 
And  at  the  last  alone  gan  kno« 
And  said,  *  Soothly  yoa  is  the  1 
I  know  loo^  while  sinoe  his  Uo 
The  third  time  tberewithall  he 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  b 
And  said,  'Yon  is  the  kh«,  bn 
Go  we  forth  till  him,  better  spi 
Then  went  they  till  the  kfaig  w 
And  him  indined  courteoady. 
And  blithly  wdoomed  them  thi 
And  was  joyful  of  their  mceiif 
And  kissed  them :  and  npeared 
How  they  had  fared  in  mmtin| 
And  they  him  told  all,  but  lew 
Syne  laud  they  God  of  their  m 
Syne  with  the  king  till  his  hart 
Went  both  joyfu'  and  JoUy." 
Barbour's  Bruce,  Booik  ▼.  ] 


312. 


His  brother  A 

shared     the     weak* 


\ 


But 

ashamed. 
With  hauehty  laugh  his  he:. 
A nd  dash  d  axvay  thf  tear . 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  characte 
Bruce,  is  well  painted  by  Barhuu 
count  of  his  behaviour  after  the  lu 
nockburn.  Sir  Walter  Ross,  one 
few  Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  tha 
so  dearly  beloved  by  Edward,  th: 
the  victory  had  been  lost,  so  Ross  1 

3x4.  Th4>u  heardst  a  wretched  J 
In  agony  0/ tra7Htil-fain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  liti 
Upon  the  instant  turn  ana 
And  dare  the  n>orst  the  fee 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight 
Leave  to  pursuers  nit  re  tics 
A  Tfowan  in  her  last  distrt 

This  incident,  which  illustrates  » 
chivalrous  generosity  of  Bnice's  > 
one  of  the  many  simple  and  natu< 
corded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred 
expedition  which  Bruce  made  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  brut 
to  tne  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

3x7.  0*er  chasms  he  passed,  whe 
wiiie 
Crtxved  wary  eye  and  ampi 

The  interior  of  the  Island  of  Ar 
with  beautiful  Highland  sccner>'. 
being  very  rocky  and  precipitous, 
cataracts  of  great  height,  though  oJ 
able  breadtl^     'Ihere  is  one  pass  01 
Machrai,  renowned  for  the  oilemm 
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ing  lonpted  hy  the  ^rrown«i 

™™^'C;  ^fright  wh™  ii 
ry  to  move  the  other  foot,  aod 
posture  equaUy  ludiciout  and 

K^f,    lt"Sw°^le'S^ 

li.figaliiK  Imm  Wfrr  itn  : 
••tixei.  lair  tIairEnglUk  lenl, 
A^J-m-nllumdylJumcrd. 
rathwick  Cattk.  in  the  Isle  of 

idick  Bay,  ana  not  far  dittant 
harbour,  cloned  in  by  the  Island 
Tiis  imponant  place  had  been 
lime  before  Bmce't  arrival  m 
les  Lord  Douglas,  who  accom- 
hi«  retreat  in  Rachrine,  »em., 

■  what  aiKntute  Cod  woufd 

dge  of  the  localitiet  of  Arran 
!  directed  bis  oh™  thither, 
he  bland  privately,  and  appear 
unbush  kv  Sir  John  Hastings, 
ivemcr    of  Brdilick,    and    sur^ 
■able  tupply  of  arms  and  pn.vi- 

sinan^  'iJthoush  it  lUt  no'i 
narrative  of  Barbour.  .  .  .  The 

wilh  umacmtitm'd  tart, 

great  simplicity,  gives  an  anec- 
1  it  would  «eni  that  the  vice 
mng,    afterwards    loo   gciwral 
li-h  naiion,  was,  at  this  time, 

^imH^A    ™°.S;fil^ahSoE 
1  country  of  Tweeddafe,  near 
ne,  be  chanced   to  hear  tome 
vh™«iay"/*r<4T.,/,-    Con- 
had  the  good  fnnune  10  make 
a»    KaniTolnh,   afterward.    Ihe 
.Tumy.  and  Aleiander  Stuart, 
loib  were  then  in  the  Engliiih 
]  Clime  into  that  country  with 
driving  out  Douglai     Tbey 

I'iSi'-'""""**"- 

are  Ihe  wordi  of  an  ingenious 
^  wboffl  I  am  obliged  for  madi 

bered  of  the  landing  of  Robdrt  Ih^  Bruce  in 
Carrick.  relates  to  the  fire  seen  hy  bim  from  the 
Isle  of  Arran.    It  It  Hill  genently  reported, 

tome  rose  yearly  on  the  uma  hour  of  Ihe  same 
night  or  ihe  year  on  which  Ihe  king  fint  taw  it 

go  to  far  as  lo  say,  that  if  the  eiaci  time  were 
known,  it  would  be  Hill  teen.    That  Ihis  super- 

the  place  wheie  Ihe  file  it  said  to  have  appeared 
bei^called  the  Bogle.' Brae,  be^oodX.re- 
beiief.™^ "naid'lhat  the" practice  of'h'uming 

unknown  ;  that  a  spunkie  Jack  o"  lanihom) 
could  not  have  been  seen  across  the  breadth  of 
Ihe   Forth  or  Clyde    between  Attahire   and 
Arran  ;  and  that  tlie  courier  of  Bruce  was  his 
kininian,  and  never  impeded  of  treachery,"— 
Letter  from  Mr.  Joteph  Train,  of  Newion- 

334.  ThtBnahalkt.K'nUi/allirT'iAaSI 

1  have  G.llowed  the  flatleHo);  ami  pleasing 

ihe  coast  of  Ayr<ihire,  aciiully  gained  puuei- 
sion  of  his  maternal  ca.'.de.    Bui  the  uadition 
is  not  aciuisle.    Tlie  fact  ii.  that  he  wat  only 
strong  enough  to  alarm  and  drin  in  the  out- 

noi  hy  CHfTorf,  a.  ^<»^  in  '^l*"!.  but  by 

occuion,  though  be  had  le.eial  skirm^hes  with 
Bruce     He  7ell  afterwards  io  the  battle  of 

girrjion,  who  wen  quartered  wilboul  Ihe  walli 

!s;.;',i?,";£.S".sjtS^T'L- 

cuate  Turabeiry.  and  at  length  Ihe  CaUle  of 
Ayr.    Many  ol^his  benef«tum<  and  royal  giftt 
allesi  hi.  atiachment  to  Ihe  hereditary  itiUoSen 
of  hit  haute,  in  thit  part  of  the  countjy. 

J.S.    ir*r>  Btmc'.  ia.wr  k«J  vitlrrina 

Bruce,  after  binding  at  Tumberry  wb»  over 
Aymer  de  Vallanee.  Earl  of  Pembrt-ke,  the 
same  by  whom  he  had  been   defeated  near 

"Ss,..?sjEiS.'s-,te-™;'i,te 

land.     Pembroke  ausiained  a  defeat ;  and  fnn 
ihit  time  Bruce  waaal  the  head  of  1  couider- 

there  aatailei  ^  Orni^RaA  o(  Sai^^it 

NOTES  TO  THE 


e™M  *B  «  the  um  ill  of.  ^ 
enJec,  Inl  uuk  han*  u  nucl  hi 

liua  o[  bU  ipitiu  touna  his  hcdih. 

Jtbcfude- 
theasiu- 

J»i 

IfAn.    ««/«*     i/«rf    ,-/ 

M.^ 

Th 

i"<ltirJnE 

SS 

"tIS? 

cnicllr,  cuiHng^U  thf  lIocBurpnn-iwm^  vhich 
tb*  Edjiluh  hill  laid  up  in  liii.  cullc,  to  be 
honwd  ucMher,  buntini  Ihe  vine  amt  bRT 
cuk*  (UHdhk  Ihe  wheat  aM  floor,  f^lughiEnDe 
I   lop  Cif  (he  wholfi  ciudaf  ihc  [hroiis  or  the 


M  ef  (h=  Demilai  L»nltr. 

Altd  Jitry  Edn^rd  rBHttd  tlOHl  St. 

in  III  Sl  JahD,  wilh  ii,cae  hancmtn, 

I    By  a  fiwwd  iharcli  fie  er>deavuun<J  (o  Kir^nK 

I    .1 '■■' imclliaciictof  brtmotiomi  was  ume- 

i\'ed.   The  coun^  of  EdwinI  Btum. 
j   •ppniachine  lo   Uanciily.  fiequeally  eruMeil 

111  never  han  a»E»|i(«L     He  or- 
j   pound.     Heh^nisJirr'^^lh^ltyhoneniiiiv'eU 


d  (he   EnglAh  oa  Ibeir 


«K>u/i  a/Stvrtimi,  qi 


3*S.  fTAni  RaniflfJIt  i 


I   thu  Bm«  Mm^tf.     Ht  c- 


",:5rifi; 


nephew  look  )u>  mndud  viih  U 
Bur  Kandolph  *aft  ■nervHrda  ^ 
by  Dtfuglat  m  Tv«cr1date.  Bad  ^ 
King  Koben.  Suine  hanh  lauJ 
changed  between  Ibe   iiniieudl 


fWinlmlL" 


''"i:^^- 


ofEn(lii'<'l  : 
ITieKinK  ■ 
KiSS'F'n. 


rmm'  L^i  ^  '■'-^*'^1 
'ed  lor  Itaat  pBrpxB,        | 


m.mben.'awi 
Iheir  nwii  (  .... 
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n»J//l 


I  iht  rriih  of  Com 
he  kini  wu  .boul  I 
b  ntKls,  uid  IhcKt 


'Hi!y.tu(ii,uitri.''wuBnice'i 
tie  or  Bannocltburn.    The  UK 

[  accoun'orHch'uMye'i  in  the 

r  HI °1)^ h^^b'le n^ie, uifali 
bad  been  among  Ihcm.     H« 

arbour,  and  concludes,  that  it 

—Hiiloriial  Eiuiy  frifixnl 
iikSangt.  hnuybeobKrved 


idition.  true  or  lalK,  hajt 
curing  to  Scotland  one  of 

'  Scuu.  Ilia  tHTwi-  wL- 


ml  of  Inrhaffniy,  ptaeing  him- 
ice.  celebrated  maw  in  ligllt 
rmv.      He  (hen  paiued  along 

hofiins  the  Scois,  in  fe-  ind 

e  Scou  kneeled  down.   ■  They 


I.  Forti,  Manial,  M  llUf, 

Wt-I/  lamr  llu  Utrpn  0/ , 

And  cut  iJu  btnt^lrif 

ie  Engliib  arcben  conimenct 


^leci  body  oT  cavalry 

Rnben  Keiih.    They  tium 
■  called  Mflio-  ■■ 


iKimed  by 
re  detached 


lardier 


,slhe  1 


e  Engliih'^y'a 
ne.er  fairly  r 


mXH^ 


t  of  Iha  mi 
ry  remaAable  that  _. 
appear  h>  have  pr,:At 
I  every  >ubs 
It  England 


that  the  Scoilitb 


lewn.     Almr 
Ihev-  lo«  agai 

of  the  ScoHiah  phalanx  aflurded  an  cvpofcd 
and  unresitliug  marli.  The  bloody  ballle  of 
HalidDun-hillJoughl  Kirce  tmnly  years  after- 
watdt,  was  so  completely  gained  by  the  archers, 
that  Ihe  English  —  ■— '  ■"  ^—  '—  — ' 


David   ir.   was  dr 


's  Cross,  in  1346,  where 

lohn  de  Ciaham,  observing  ihe*^  o^^hXe 
^cots  suuained  from  (he  English  bowmen,  Df< 


Ttfrlet  SalluA  litri  hii  taUrii  inrr) 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar   ScoEtit,h 

proverb.  *'  whereby  they  pve  ihe  whole  praise 

of  shooting  haaeuly  (u  Eiicliihmni,  snying 

thus,  '  that  every  English  archer  heareth  under 


HYifiie,  nor  yet  challenge  it  for  any  i 
-tVrrii  c/Aiciam,  idiird  fy  Sim 

'    "'iVbiaid, 
English  hirto 

Engli.bu^h 


'*'h'""ll 
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u1  prepared  Tor  Ihem.     Bu-bour 

I  In  bli  4Cci>uDt,  Raaddphn  xcinE  the  tlduihiBr 

I  nude  by  Ehe  avairy  on  Ibe  rigbt  wing  atnoiig 

J  tlK  irencn,  ndvancol  counigeDiuEy  BgaiDBi  the 

I  lulD  bod/  at  Ihe  En^iih.  ind  enund  iiiu> 

I  ^OM  coBibiit  with  iheio.    bmilui  and  Slum, 

whs  eonounded  ihe  Smiiih  CEmn.  led  iheir 

(UnDOn  >!»  u  itic  clmrEe.  and  the  baiile  bi> 

BMBlpfi  lencnil  ^ang  Ihv  whole  line,  wiu  obtii' 

gf  tuii«  ;  the  ScuEt^  jitcJift^  doinc  gifat  cxe- 
the  bawmen  cf  England  wen  dbtpcMl 
334-  AuJ  tttt^  Ikat  thri£k  in  agvny^ 
I  tuvt  been  Inld  that  thfl  Ibe  requires  u 
ckpUtiiitury  ^oLe  -.  ind,  indeed,  IhoK  wha  wii- 
niad  the  silent  panenoe  with  which  hwxi  njb- 
~ V  .  .. .  ^  .      H  .     permiQed 

lolerable  ADAUiih,  Ibcy  uucr  a  mott  meluidioly 
Ely.  Lord  Enkinm  in  a  Hwedi  Blade  in  the 
Hune  of  LsTdi,  npoa  a  faOl  ior  cnTon^B  fau- 


nclancholy  aoimd  1  ei 


•e*     4MU       MHCU     MIM    MK,     a* 

Hive  moHuncnt,  bj(  1  '  tf  >  « 
:rve.  It  la  ttaditjaaij?  a£ 
it.  be addKued  the  Lonl ^i 


the  advance  of  the  Sconuli  a 
aiDtribnt«d  a  ffood  deal  la  fa 

,34.   Tt   *™a    M<7  j«w.- 


The  followen  of  Ote  Scot) 
froni  the  GUiia'  HiO  ID  IhC 
pnxluHd  upon  the  Eii(Uah 
me  up  dF  the  SaiiEiili  mt 
by  the  enthiuiavn  of  the  il 

^eeis  ID  leoI-poTex  and  kuicCh  i 


batile. 


■  blie 


neapeded  apparition  bT  i 
4  IK"  ^nny,  txmpleled  the  od 
alrei^y  prevailed  amoo^  the  E^ 
In    every    direcdan,   aad   aicrt  |l 
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,  TJul  Orp  matilk  wilh  tit  Bam  af 

Triemuln  wa>  a  fier  oT  Uie  flarony  of  Clk- 

bind,  in  CumbclaDd ;  it  wai  pouou^  by  > 

I  Suon  (amily  ai  the  tiine  o(  ibe  Conqueii,  bill, 

I    ■•  -"Br  the  death  of  Gibnore,  Lord  of  Ttyct- 

, ^e  and  Torcmnock,  Hnbeil  Vaiu  gave 

I  TryemiMiDoaiidTnrermaodt  tohisiecondion, 

"-oulDh  Vaua ;  which  Hannlali  mAeiwarda  be> 

ne  neir  to  hb  e[der  bmha-  Kobert,  the 

'GDBf.  who  died  aridiout  ianie. 

LonfofaUGildand,  nve  QaV 


Uhpha  bfliOB  Lon 

\  had  In  nLi  ytj 


.    El  the  BanmydeKend  to  hi> 

Kobcn,  ion  of  Ranolph.  Roland 
Alennder,  and  be  Rasulph.  aftec 
cceddd  Robert,  and  th 

[   reign  of 


M^X  ' 


DunniailnuH!  i<  one  oTiIk  pM 
Cuinberbuid  into  VTalmmbBd 

ia  said.  10  the   inHnoi*  oT  5w 
King  of  Cumberland. 


circle  within  tlie  diicb  k  ^ 

iogi.  «  apprsiidtes^  directly  ■„  — 
other.  Aa  the  ditch  a  on  ihc  ii 
amid    n«    be    inlended    te   die 


■ 


BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN. 


SSI 


I 


reisc  of  feats  of  chivalry,  smd  the 
it  around  for  the  convenience  of  the 

'  MayburgK s  mound  and  ttonts  of 

the  river  Eamont  than  Arthur's 

e,  is  a  prodigious  enclosure  of  great 

irmed  by  a  collection  of  stones  upon 

x  gently  sloping  hill,  called  May- 

the  plain  wnicn  it  encloses  there 

an  unhewn  stone  of  twelve  feet  in 

iro  similar  masses  are  said  to  have 

>yed  during  the  memory  of  man. 

appears    to    be  a    monument  of 

mes. 

surface  of  that  sable  tarn. 

II  lake  called  Scales-tarn  lies  so 
)somed  in  the  recesses  of  the  huge 
lUed  Saddleback,  more  poetically 
is  of  such  great  depth,  and  so  com- 
en  from  the  sun,  that  it  is  said  its 
-  reach  it.  and  that  the  reflection  of 
y  be  seen  at  mid-day. 

lalibum^s  resistless  brand. 

the  name  of  King  Arthur's  wcU- 
J,  sometimes  al!>o  called  Excalibar. 

terrors  of  TintadgeVs  spear. 

Castle,   in   Cornwall,  is   reported 
I  the  birthplace  of  K.ing  Arthur. 

?  bum*d  and  blighted  where  it  felt, 

\T  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
:,  somewhat  simil.^r  to  that  which 
bed  to  King  Arthur,  having  befallen 
ancient  kings  of  Denmark.  The 
:h  the  burning  liquor  was  presented 
irch  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in 
[useuxn  at  Copenhagen. 

Saxons  to  subjection  brought. 

said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons 
ched  battles,  and  to  have  achieved 
Its  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

•e  Moral t  of  the  iron  mace. 

cters  named  in  the  stanza  are  all 
:>re  or  less  distinguished  in  the 
lich  treat  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
e,  and  their  names  are  strung  to- 
ding  tn  the  established  custom  of 
r>n  such  occasions  ;  for  example,  in 
'  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  :— 

mcelot.  Sir  Stephen  bolde, 
:y  rode  with  them  that  daye, 
foremost  of  the  companye, 
:re  rode  the  stewarde  iCaye. 

id  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 
1  eke  Sir  Garratte  keen. 
nstrem  too,  that  gentle  knight, 
the  forest  fresh  and  freeoe." 


348.  Looted  stoVn-WM  on  the  Queen. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard 
Robinson,  citizen  of  LondoAj  in  his  Assertion 
of  King  Arthur : — "But  as  it  is  a  thing  suf- 
fidentlv  apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of 
King  Arthur)  was  beautiful,  so  it  is  a  thing 
doubted  whether  she  was  chaste,  yea  or  no. 
Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  with  honestie,  I  would 
spare  the  impayred  honour  and  fame  of  noble 
women.      But  yet  the  truth  of   the  historie 

Eluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and  willeth  not  onely, 
ut  commandeth  me  to  declare  what  the  an- 
cients have  deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  con- 
tend with  so  great  authoritie  were  indeede  unto 
me  a  controversie,  and  that  greate." — Asser- 
tion of  King  Arthur*,  /minted  by  John 
Wolftt  London^  158a. 

349.  There  were  two  who  loved  their  neigh- 

bour^ wives. 
And  one  who  loved  his  own. 

"  In  our  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Papistrie.as 
a  sL-uidyng  poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all 
England,  fewe  books  were  read  in  our  tongue, 
sayying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they 
said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure ;  which,  as  some 
say,  were  made  in  tne  monasteries,  by  idle 
monks  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  for  ex- 
ample. La  Alorte  d*Artkure;  the  whole  plea- 
sure of  which  book  standeth  in  two  speciall 
poynts,  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold  bawd- 
rye  ;  in  which  booke  they  be  counted  the 
noblest  knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  without 
any  quarrell,  and  commit  fowlest  adoulteries 
by  sutlest  shif^es ;  as  Sir  Launcelot,  with  the 
wife  of  Kin^  Arthur,  his  master ;  Sir  Tristram, 
with  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle  :  Sir 
Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that 
was  his  own  aunt  This  is  good  stufle  for  wise 
men  to  laugh  at ;  or  honest  men  to  take  plea- 
sure at:  yet  I  know  when  God's  Bible  was 
banished  the  Court,  and  La  Morte  d' Arthure  re- 
ceived into  the  Prince's  chamber." — Ascham's 
Schoolmaster. 

349.   Who  won  the  cup  of  Cold. 

See  the  comic  tale  of  the  Boy  and  the 
Mantle,  in  the  third  volume  of  Percys  Reliquet 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  the  Breton  or  Nofman 
original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  his  Tale  of  the  Enchantea  Cup. 

353.  Horse-milliner  of  modem  days. 

"The  trammels  of  the  palfraye  pleased  his 
sight. 
And  the  horse-millanere  his  head  with  roses 
dight." 

RowLSv's  Ballads  of  Charitit. 

353.  Whose  Logic  is  from  Single-speech. 

See  "  Parliamentary  Logic,  &c. ,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamtiton," 
(1808,) commonly  called  "Single-Speech  Hamil- 
ton." 
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I 


j6e.  Thy  tvdPll.JltrliSiitiia.icIJi  -u  num. 

The  wood  oT  5(»iiiies  is  idcniified  by  »ih 
wrilcTS  with  Shak^HAjc's  ArdcnnK.  IE  u  ■» 
Arijcruis  Uut  Byron  ^kbIu  of  the  foFut  in 
■ChUde  Huoldi^  ehooijng.  m  ht  lay^  "a 
rnune  coDDKted  with  noblci  luocuciDm  ibui 

mfOL 

Plia   Iht  Mtitfd  lUjf  bW  iktrltlid 

The  rejiper  in  Ftandcit  carriet  in  hit  Icfi  hv^ 

u  much  i^nin  u  be  can  cut  9X  <;ne  iwcep  with 

TliGV  carry  ifn  thit  double  proced  VkEb  gnat 
ipiril  and  dcucnly- 

37a.  Pall   Bmirb!   tiua  nAal   tlunigkU 

Ilwu  alfirnwd  b)>,the  prJMiwn  of  war,  ilni 

TOi?i?!^enly-^rhoiin'  plSlil'  'S  ^^ly 

of  BtlUKlL 

J7t.  ••OliWnrwmtHltlaitUTitiiclmm. 


^  Then  had  remained  upon  the  ridEe  of  the 

contemplalcd  with  ■  Ktcm  aHinteDnnee  the 
•eene  of  Ihii  horrible  <aau[hter.  The  mon 
that  DJmadef  teemed  to  multiply,  (1m  mort  hit 

diftmnt  at  dicBe  uafbnaeiA  difliculiiei :  and, 
far  finm  reajing  to  push  f o  C9£treinitie«  an  army 


brouabt  the  meKin^'— Xrte^ 
UUlt  di  MtHl-sTfra^.  Farm, 
lain.    Puis.  iSrs,  Svo,  p.  j>. 

li  hai  been  lepoited  IhM  Fi  miii 
u  the  head  of  Kiit  jnnirtU.  It  Ihel 
lhi(  drcuUal  canffici.    Thb,  ~ 

pan  of  ibe  hi^  rowl,  tcadi 

of  La  Ha^ e  Saint*,  env  of 
6erc*ly  d4piited-  Heiv  be 
guarxU,  and  mfpriiied  iLcan  ibtt  M 
t>peratiuu  bad  deaixojvd  >hiv  H 
and  cavaltv,  asd  that  Ai}  \tA  (d 
the  &re  of  the  inUloy,  whid  A 
ariack  with  Ihe  InyaaH.  Hhi  ok 
received  «iih  iboutt  of  Car  «■* 
were  heard  over  an  on  Udc,  a^li 
that  Napoleoti  was  ^'■^rg^nr  ^  f 
the  giwTfls  were  l*d  oa  bf  ^IeT  i  M 
parK  approach  Bearer  >)iB  KBI 4 
■he  ipot  already  nentioHd,  dUi 
banks  on  each  side  lEBduid  us 

He  witnessed  the  earlier  part  ef  dM 
places  yel  mow  lemoce.  p«r^^-*-* 

obscrvaenry  which  had  bcni—- 

KioE  of  the  NelbeHaadi,  imu  m 
lor  tbe  purpoke  oF  vurveylu  iht  a 
Is  not  CDCant  (D  infer  frm  IJMapM 
Napoleon  showed  on  Ibat  ■ " 

the  coottary.  he  evmced  Ida) 
and  pretence  oF  mind  doriH  th«  « 
Hut  It  b  no  len  true  (tall  t^MI 
Mcribina  to  hint  any  dmpciatc  (ft 
tar  mnvery  oT  the  battle ;  aad  itfc 
thit  durint  the  whnla  cinu&  1 
suite  wen  eilba  kDled  cr  1  1  i»l 
scarcely  one  of  the  DukeefiiW 
soaal  attendants  es^|icd  tftblBL 

371.  EngUnd  •kaU  Mt  Uufyik, 
In  riding  up  to  a  rcsinwat  wtA 
praficd,  Ibe  T>ukecall<«1totiieaM 
we  must  never  le  beai.— what  «fl 
Enelandl~  It  n  necdtesa  to  nr 
peal  was  answeted- 

371.  At  flia  tit  tmM  nil  ilUn 

A  private  wldler  of  the  $^  1^ 
pared  the  sound  which  look  plaM 
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itish  cavalry  miiu^Ung  with  those  of 
to  "a  tiunuand  tinJurt  at  work 
U  and  hettUs." 

fd  ofhoHour  as  ofwottt 
it  bright  camrt  'twas  ikifu  to 
closet 

as  PictoOy  Sir  William  Ponsonby, 
Sir  William  de  Lancey,  were  on 
1  were  killed  during;  the  battle.  Of 
med,  Wellington  m  his  despatch 
eutenant-Gcneral  Sir  T.  Picton,  his 
sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who 
ly  distinguished  himself  in  his  ser> 
I  gloriously  leading  his  division  to 
th  bayonets,  by  ^ich  one  of  the 
(  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on 
was  repulsed.**  The  commander- 
alluded  to  Sir  W.  Ponsonby  as  an 
his  profession.  It  was  in  endeavour- 
the  too  rapid  and  reckless  advance 
e  that  Ponsonby,  being  intercepted 
ch  lancers,  in  a  ploughed  field,  was 
William  de  Lancey  had  been  mar- 
ently  as  the^  April  preceding  the 
s  is  the  meaning  of  the  lines^ 

cey  diange  Love's  bridal  wreath, 
■els  from  the  hand  of  death." 

ler,  of  the  Guards,  was  son  of  Sir 
ller.  Lord  Glenlee.  It  is  told  of 
t  his  desire^  when  on  the  point  of 
olours  of  his  regiment  were  waved 
1.  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefem, 
e  Bras,  while  heading  a  charge  of 
Gordon  Highlanders.     "Generous 


Gordon"  was  Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. He  fell  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  and  a 
monument  erectod  by  his  brother  now  marks 
the  spot. 


374- 


tAe  towers  of  Hougomont. 


' '  Hougomont — ^a  sort  of  ch&teau,  with  a  garden 
and  wood  attached  to  it,  which  was  poweifully 
and  effectually  maintained  by  the  Guards  dur- 
ing the  action.  This  place  was  particulariy 
interesting.  It  was  a  quiet-looking  gentleman  s 
house,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  French 
shells.  The  defenders,  burnt  out  of  the  house 
itself,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  garden, 
where,  breaking  loop-holes  through  the  brick 
walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on 
the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  little  wood  which  surrounds  the  villa  on  one 
side."— ^r^//  to  the  Duke  o/  Buccleuck,  Aug. 
1815. 

374.  And  Field 0/ Waterloo. 

*'  I  went,"  says  Byron,  "  twice  over  the  field, 
comparing  it  with  mv  recollection  of  similar 
scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked 
out  for  the  scene  of  some  ^eat  action,  though 
this  may  be  mere  imagination.  I  have  viewed 
with  attention  those  of  Flata^  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Leuctia,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon :  and  the 
field  around  Moimt  St  Jean  and  Hougomont 
appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and 
that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot, 
to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentionnL" 
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"»   might   I    share   my   Surtee^ 
hazier  lot. 

trtees  of  Mainsforth,  £$<].,  F.S.A., 
The  History  of  Antiquities  of  the 
itine  of  Durham." 

ste^  of  BeVs  false  priest. 

reference  to  "The  History  of  Bel 
gon,"  in  the  Apocryphal  Books. 


397.  Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may 
own — 
And  such    {if  fame  speak  truth)   the 
honoured  Barrington. 

Bishop  Matthew,  Bishop  Morton,  and  Bishop 
Barrington  successively  held  the  See  of 
Durham. 


NOTES  TO  BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


Switzer  priest  has  ta^en  the  field, 

MTtss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear 
in  this  patriotic  war. 

jre-castle^  thou  heart  of  hare  ! 
^nal,  HtMsenstein^  or  Hare^tone. 

^aks  they  hev/d  from  their  hoof- 
points 
it  xvell-nigh  load  a  wain. 

\%  to  allude  to  the  prepostcrotts 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  of  wearing 
le  points  or  peaks  turned  upwards. 


and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  thev  were 
fastened  to  uie  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  fifiht  upon  foot, 
the  Austrian  gentlemen  could  not  mo^x  about 
freely  until  they  had  cut  off  these  peaks,  that 
they  might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

439.   The  Austrian  Lion  *gan  to  growl, 
A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name,  Leopold. 

439.  The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows. 

A  pun  on  the  Urus.  or  wild-bull,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Canton  of  Uri» 


\ 


f. 
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I^led  by  Ibe  Highlandri*.  on  the 
ihs  I>acui  liiBo.  are  tenwrd  Til 
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' '-  ■■'  *'•-  ■■"■'■      Bui.  tot 


4V  T^ft^if'^lutk^tTil/mnd. 

I  lu  only  <]i3crit*  the  kcoiu]  "IbIiI,  by 
adi'^aine  Dr._JuhiiHiD's  ddbiiiui.  wba  cJli  ri 
"  Ad  Unpnann,  ciiber  by  Ac  miDd  upon  the 
crt.  or  by  the  eye  upon  Ibe  mind,  by  which 
llu'twi  dttivit  and  facun  are  perceived  npd  «cn 
«  ir  they-v^e  present. **  To  which  1  would 
unly  2dd,  thai  the  ^lectial  ■ppqaisj^ou.  tfaiu 

ciculiy  ii  jainful  to  ihoK  who  nippsse  ihey 

while  iheouelvei  under  the  Eneuuie  of  mdnu- 
choly. 

Si.  Onm  wu  a  friend  and  fanowa  of  Sl 
Cnlunhi.  and  was,  buried  ai  Icolmkilt  Hii 
pretepiioiB  to  be  a  Hint  were  nther  dubioiu. 

Aeeonfine  lo  the  Iceew!.  ti — '  —  "- 

burred  Alive,  in  onScr  " "  " 
moiu  of  the  nnl.  who  i 
Columhii  lo  build  B  cl 
tiie  budy  of  hii  6lend  i 
diyi  had  elapKd ;  w( 
>Dd  loadal  of  Ibe  i^ 


10  pmpiiiaie  cetcahi  it 
"rructed  the  aCtcnip(»  c 
•eL  C«luillb4  ^luei 
X  du(  up,  iftn  [hrc 


CoUiinia  cau»d  the  < 
Klled  over  him  viih  t 
-  .-  Chapd.  however,  And 
called  AcAf  Dunn,' aad,  1 


of  hu  rigid  eetibai^, 
IhSsinhenile 


died  ■  heroiil  in  the  wildi  of  GUamrchy.' * 
Ow.  while  engwed  in  ttaucribinK  the  Sci 
(urvt,  hit  left  hand  wu  ohicrveH  tn  xmnA  r^ 
luch  a  gpkndaar,  u  to  iBoid  lij 


id  liiht  (o  that  with 
which  laved  BUDy 


tpeadtbo 
Fhillaiu,  D 


:  ni^hb  in  that  ejcervw-  The  ^h 
wax  dedicated  to  ihit  saini,  wha 

ae  to  KiiaUan,  in  Kenfres.  end  St. 
Faneod,  in   Fife,     LeAlcy.  lib.  y, 

:  Ro&rt  the  Bruce.  wiiip[i»c»eij  of 


Pekmbts  r«rn  Sc*iUn4,  iy7>,ifi 

4ta  TAt  cMfmihviti  •>/ tlu  tab  iijb 

There  ii  an  old  and  weO-kuawii  bkb 
linn,  that  the hodieiorceruiu  ^nr 
are  tCDrchincly  hcjc,  so  that  Ibn- 
snylhiiiE  they  [ouch  an  impreaa  u  il 
inn.  K  il  riialed  of  one  of  Mi  hi 
laticiiu,  (hat  a  devil  leiied  bold  itf  ^ 

day     The  inddent  in  the  eoon  k  i 

nature— ihc  gboit'i  liandi    ■coidi'diasi 

aiMl  the  Iddy't  WTuL  AneClicrclaMQf  f 
reported  to  be  icy-cold,  and  to  firf  K 
of  any  oae  with  whon  they  come  in  o: 


LonlBveBand  ?;;f  !'  ■      ' 
llpDD  the  Ect^tuh  f:  - 

Liddevlale,  to  lei  <    . 

of  England    Vp>'n  '' 

year,  the  «im  tuul  o(  mt-.-.i  qiit,  ^^l.^. 

6ia.il,  the  Moody  [edjsi  jf  luij  ii.in 
ms'aweri,bi<niefcTnB,par»»tTeehuB 
bq-^tlU  hoqKsbur&cd  and  dotfrayid 
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and  gtliiing.'         '.                             l|ig6  bethe  main  bodyoflCc  Scolsin  iheacl  ofsihl. 

...                  .        .              Ko\  Under  Ibi.  pmnnion,  Evm  and  Ulonn  Sur- 

if  com  -         -         .         .         .              Bjo  ricd    rorward.   and    having   ascended    ihe   hill. 

il  gear.  &C.  (ftimitun)  an  incakulaUo  |    which  ihcir  f«»  Kail  al™idun«d.»ere  no  leM 

iuttuoi'i  Slatr  Pafin,  wl  i  p.  ji.  of  Scoitiih  ipcarmcn  drawn  up.  in  finii  amy 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.    The  Scob  in  iheu- 

leAc  lerviccA  Sir  tULph  Everm  wu  made  rum  became  the  Auailunta.     A  heron.  Fouled 

rfParliamenL  ]    from  the  nunhej  bj-  the  luniull,  loatsd  away 

;in£  of  Ktiubnd  had  promised  to  these  |    bclwiKt   the   encounicritlft   aruil«:   "Ot"  eJI' 

in!&  A  feudal  pant  of  trie  country,  which  claimed  Angus,  "  that  1  had  here  nty  white 

I  thus  reduiBd  to  a  dttert ;  upon  hiarina  ooss-hiwk.  lbil(  we  might  all  yoke  at  once ! " — 

Archibald  DouKtas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  GoDSCRorr.    The  English.  Uealbtei^  and  ft.- 

is  said  to  have  sworn  tu  write  the  deed  lijjueJ,  having  Ibe  wtiing  sun  and  »ind  full  in 

titure  upon  their  ikint.  with  sharp  pcni  their  &cei,  were  unabk  to  withttand  the  ress- 

•dy  ink,  in  resentment  for  their  having  tute  and  desperate  charge  of  Ihe  Scottish  lancet. 

OPT.     In  lu;  Lord  Evert  and  Laloun  own  aUiei,  Ihe  assuredBardercrs,  whu  had  been 

itered  ScotLnd.  with  an  amy  corui^i-  wailing  Ihe  event,  threw  aside  Ihcir  red  crouca, 

^a»  mercenaries,   1,500  English   Bor-  ^nd,   ioining  theu-   cotintrymeti.  made  a   most 

and  no  as.%ured  Scoilish  men.  chiefly  mcrcileuilaughteriunanglhe  Engli'Oifugilivef, 

.ngs.  TumbulK.  and  other  broken  clans.  I    (he  purauen  calling  upon  each  other  to  "  n- 

secDnd  incunion.  the  English  genctatt  member  Broomhuuie  1— Lkslev,  p.  tJ%. 

:ceeded  their  fsrmer  cruelty.      Even  |„  ,)„  battle  fell  Lord  Even  and  hii  aon, 

the  lower  of  Broomhou.v!,  with  Its  lady  tozelher  with  Sir  Ulian  Lalnun  and  &»  English- 

and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley)  and  her  „la.  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank.    \ 

unity.    The  English  penetrated  as  far  thousand  prisoner!  were  taken.    Among  these 

Hc,  which  they  had  destroyed  last  year.  was  a  paulolic  ^derman  of  London.  Keadhy 

ich  they  now  again  pillaged.    As  they  name,  who,  having  coDtumaciou^ly  refuned  to 

1  towards  JedbuiKh,  they  were  followed  '    pay  hi«  poruon  of  a  benevolence,  dcmatlded 

■B  at  the  head  of  ..ooo  hone,  who  was  Sm  the  dty  by  Henry  VIU,.  wa.i  jent  by 

after  joined  by  the  Yimous  Norman  royal  aulhonty  to   serve  agninst   the   Scots. 

withabodyoC fife-men.   The  Engl Uh,  These,  at  settling  his  lanuHn,  he  found  still 

he  Scota  hung  upon  their  rear,  hailed  nioriarch. — Kkdpatm's  Btrdtr  Hatory.n.  j6> 

ncram  Moor,  above  the  village  of  (hat  Even  »ai  much  rtgieiied  by  Kine  Henry, 

Scolt,*of  Buccfcuch,  came  up  at  full  |    panicubr  Krounds  of  re«ntnieiit.  on  account  rf 

iih  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  le-  ■    f^vonn  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands.    The 

the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  hand-  answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas:  "It 

advice  of  this  eaperienced  warrior  {to  our  brolher-in-law  offended,    *  said  he,  "  that  I, 

onduct  Pitscotiie  and  Buchanan  ascribe  „  j  piod  Scotsman,  have  avenged  my  ravaged 

cess  of  the  engi«cnieiil),  Angui  wilh-  country,  aad  the  deikced  lomblof  my  anceston. 

om  the  height  wliich  he  occupied,  and  upon    Ralph    EvcrsT    They  were  belter  men 

ground,  called  Panier-heiigh.  or  Paniel-  will  he  take  my  life  for  Ih.11 1     Little  knows 

The  spare  horses  beuig  senile  as  emi-  King  Uenry  the  skirts  of  Kimelable:!  I  can 
keep  mytelf  there  against  all  hi-.  English  hoB." 

?be  Editor  has  found  no  Instance  upon  I    — Gonxaorr.           .  .      .      ,  . 

of  this  family  having  taken  anurance  Such  was  ihc  noted  battle  cifAncram  Moor. 

nghind.     Hence,  they  usually  suffered  The   spot    on   which    It   was   fought  it  called 

Jly  from  the  English  forays.     In  August  Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amairmian    Scottish 

SMpnrtTBu'Sleuch.  in  Wert  Teviot-  dlllon.  to  have  diitinjini-hed  her>elf  in  ihe  lame 

ere  ffa-Sed  by  Evers  ^  the  outwork^  or  manner  as  Squire  Withering.™.  I     Tl«  old 

n.  of  tJle  lower  of  Braniholm  burned  ;  people  point  ont   her  monument,  now  broken 

cols  slain    thirty  made  prisoners,  and  an  and  defaced.    The  inscnptHin  it  naid  to  have 

*  jwey  of  hones,  cattle,  and  sheep.  been  legible  within  this  century,  and  to  have 

off    The  lands  upon  Kale  Water,  be-  run  thus: 

and  much  spoil  obtained ;  vScoMslain,  1       "  Angushad  mafried  the widowof  James  IV., 

iMoMTowl=r(a  fortrewnear  Eckford)  uster  to  King  Henry  VIIL                         _ 

•nrjUT,.    Thus  Bnccleuch  hKl  •  long  |  Kimetable,  now  oiled    Oiirntal|le    is  a 

ItosettleatAncraMMaot.'— UUUHK^  mountainous  tract  at  the  head  of  Douglaidale. 

'•->vrT,pp.«.<6.  :s«c*«tc*«<. 
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445.   Sounds  »ntTry  hunUmanl  sound  thf 

^    Prys^ — ^Th«  not-?  blown  at  the  death  of  the 

^Unc — InCaifdonia  olim  frcquens  erat  syi- 

9irstris   quidam  box,    n-tfu  ifro   rarior,  qui, 

€oit»ye  camdidissimo,  JnbaM  dffitsam  ct  dcmis- 

*awft  itutar  leoNts  Sfstat,  truculent hs  ac  ferus 

a.h   hMOmano  genfrr  ahhorrens,  ut  quae  una  ut 

hatminrt  vrl  manibus  contrectarint.  vel  kalitu 

^^rfinerimt^  ab  its  'muitos  post  dies  omnino 

mSttrmttmtmt.      Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia   huic 

hvpi   indita   erai,    ut    nou    solum    irritatu* 

^gMites/uw^nter  prostemeret.  sed  ur  tantHlum 

imceasiius  omnes  promiscue  hmnincs  cornibus 

me  Mngulis  petent;  ac  canum,  qui  apud  »os 

JkroesMsitMi  sunt,  imprtus  plant  contcmnerft. 

MJass  asrjtes  cartiln^inosa^  scd  saptris  siiaTis- 

mmL     Erttt  is  olim  per  illam  vnstisiiniam 

Cnied^Hitr  syhvtm  /rrquens,  sed  humaun  in- 
^uvie  jam   assumptus   tribus    tantum  locis 

«r/  Ttlu/nuSt  StriviliHgiif  Cumbernaldi.r,  et 

KincarHttt.  —  LesLjKUS,    Scotia   Description 

pi  13- 

445.  Stem  Claud  replied ^  with  darkening 
face. 

Lord  Oaud  Hamilton,  wcond  son  of  the 
Ddkc  of  Outelherault,  and  commcndaior  of 
the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distin'^uish^d 
part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mar>''s  rclK^J. 
and  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  rausc 
of  that  unfurtunate  princess.  He  led  the  v.in 
of  her  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Kin^stdc.  and 
was  (inc  « if  the  commanders  at  the  K:ii<l  of  Srir- 
lin>;,  which  had  io  nearly  given  omjilcle  suc- 
cess to  the  Queen'i  faction!  He  was  ancestor 
of  the  present  MarquLs  of  Abercurn. 

44s.  Few  sum*  Jkave  set  since  IVoodJiouselee. 

This  banmy.  stretching  alonj;  the  banks  nf 
the  Esk,  near  Auchendiniiy.  bcloncdl  to  lioth- 
wellhaui^h.  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ruins  of 
the  manstijn,  from  whence  she  wa-^  rxyxrllcd  in 
the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  death. 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  l>e!-ide  the 
riTer.  Popular  report  tcnnnts  them  \«ith  the 
restless  gho!»t  of  the  I^dy  Rothwcl]liau}:h  ; 
whom,  however,  it  confounds  uith  Latly  Anne 
Boihwell,  who*«c  Lament  is  so  p<}pular.  This 
spectre  is  so  ten:icious  of  her  ri::nts.  that,  a  part 
of  the  fttones  of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been 
empltiTcd  in  buililing  ur  repairing  the  present 
Woodhoiisclee.  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her 
privilege  to  haunt  that  house  also ;  and.  evi:n 
of  very  late  years,  has  excited  considenibic  dis- 
turbance and  terror  among  the  domestics.  Tins 
is  a  more  remarkable  vindication  of  the  rit^hts 
afgkcstSt  as  the  present  Woodhnusclee.  which 
gives  his  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,   a  senator  of  the    College  of 

iucticc,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland 
ills,  dibUint  ut  least  four  miles  fmm  her  pn>per 
abode.  She  always  appears  in  white,  and  with 
ber  child  in  her  arms. 
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446.  Drives  to  the  leaf'  hi^  jaded  steed. 

Birrcl  informs  us,  that  Bmhwcllliaugh,  bei 
closclv  pursue-. i,  *'  after  that  spur  and  wa 
had  (ailed  him,  drew  forth  his  dagj^er.  a 
strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  aiused  1 
horse  t«i  le.ip  a  vcr>' brotle  stankc  \i.e.  ditc 
by  whilk  means  he  escapit.  and  g.it  awav  fn 
all  the  rest  of  the  horses.  "—Bikrul's  Diai 
p.  18. 

446.  From  the  wild  Borders  humbled sia 

Murray's  death  tihjk  plairc  shortly  after 
exjjcdition  lo  th«-*  Borders ;  which  is  thus  co 
memor.ited  by  the  ;tuthor  of  iiis  ele^y  : — 

"  S€>  havin;:  st.dilisoht  all  things  in  this  sort, 

To  LiJdisd.iill  a.;anc  he  did  rc.v.nt : 

Throw    Kwi>dail,    Kskdail,   and  all  the   da 

rcule  he. 
And  .'ils<i  lay  ilirec  nighls  in  C'annabie, 
\Vh;iir  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yciri-i  befo 
Nae  tliiefdur».t  ^lir.  they  did  him  feir  sa  sail 
And,  that  l!iay  suld  na  nuiir  tiiair  thift  allegi 
Thrcocore  and  twelf  he   lipxht  of  thame 

picd-r. 
Syne  wardit  thame,  whilk  maid  the  rest  ki 

<»rdi>ur  : 
Than   niycht   the   rasch-bus  keep  ky  on  I 

Border." 

SiOt/ish  Poems,  iCth  eentitry^  p.  2 

4.46.    y^V/A  haef'^ui  beni,  my  secret  stand 

Ifiirkhut  be»//—Cun  cocked  'ITic  carbi 
with  which  the  R'.\;eiii  was  shf.i,  ix  prefer* 
at  ITaiuilion  I'.ilacc.  It  i■^  a  Knt-s  piece,  ci 
middling  len-:;ih.  very  ^niali  in  the  l»^irc.  ai 
what  i-i  rather  evtraon'.inarv.  ap>iK.Mrs  to  h; 
been  rifled  (»r  ind'-nt«.'d  in  thi;  barrel.  It  ha« 
niatc!il"ck.  f'-r  which  .»  Pi-"lcrn  firelock  I 
been  injudirioudy  Mibstituted. 

446.   P.  irk  A I  or  ton ,  ji^it  -t  0  'ith  ma  ny  a  sfrt 

Of  tlii*  nor*:d  |K;r-;«m,  it  i».  cn->u-.li  to  sav.  tl 
he  wn^  .icrivc  in  the  ituird'.T  of  l)avid  Riza 
and  at  least  privy  to  tint  of  Darnley. 

44'>    The  ivild  Mae/a rlanex*  plaided clan 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Hichlanders  was 
tachctl  tl  the  Keirent  Murray  HoUinsh 
M)cakm:j  of  the  l-attle  of  l.anc-.ide.  s:ivs,  ** 
this  baiayle  the  vallancie  of  an  Heiland  gem 
m.in,  namrd  Macfarlanc.  sto-.>d  the  Regci 
part  in  great  steede  ;  for,  in  the  hotte-'t  bni 
of  the  fighie,  he  came  up  with  tui)  hundrei: 
his  friendes  and  cotmtrvmcn.  an»I  s-i  manfi 
give  in  up*»n  the  flankevnf  the  Queen's  peoj 
that  he  was  a  great  cau-<  of  the  dis-iplrrim; 
them.  This  Macfarlane  had  Iwrn  lately  bcfc 
as  I  have  heanl,  condemned  to  die.  for  so 
outrage  by  him  conuuittcil.  .unl  obtaynint;  f 
don  throjijh  «iuyte  of  the  Counters  of  Murr 
he  recomjienscci  that  rlcniencie  by  this  piec* 
service  now  ,it  this  b.itayie."  t'.dderwfv 
account  is  less  favourable  to  the  Macfarlai 
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the  Ubrary  ou  or  before  the  lut  6Ai 
slam  pod  bulow. 

A  Alio  of  nvo  oouM  a  <Uy  is  inouRM 
by  rotalnUiB  It  boyond  tba  BpoolBM 
timo. 

Plsose  returu  promptly.              ^h 
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